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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1933 

4th. Mr. Bhtdabhai Desai Released :—Mr. Bbulabhai Dosai, ex-Advocate General, 
Bombay, undergoing imprisonment in the Nasik Jail from September last, was 
released, the rest of his sentence having been commuted by the Government. 

7th. _ Communal riot at Beldanga :—A press note issued regarding the communal 
friction at Beldanga, said that the close proximity of the ancient Hindu temple 
to the moBque in the village provided opportunities for ill-feeling between the two 
communities. The Batha Jatra festival, last month, passed off peacefully but on 
3rd. July a crowd of Mahomedans assembled round tue dak bungalow where the 
8adar Bub-Divisional Officer and the Circle Inspector were staying and assumed 
a threatening attitude. The Inspector who went to expostulate with them was 
severely assaulted. As the crowd refused to disperse the Sub-Divisional Officer 
ordered the police to open fire. There were no casualties. On the following day 
looting and assault by Mahomedan mobs at Beldanga and neighbouring villages 
began. More than 1<X> Hindu houses were damaged by fire. Police pickets were 
posted in the disturbed area. , 

Die-hards on Terrorism—Select Committee Evidence The chief feature of the 
conclusion of the evidence of Sir John Thompson, Sir Alfred Watson and Mr. E. 
Vijliers was an acoount of terrorism, given by Sir Alfred Watson, who said : “Its 
objective is to break down the present system of rule. It is a widely sentimental 
movement, against a form of rule which, they consider, had never done them 
justice. _ Its adherents are generally intellectual youngmen, who, having attained 
University degrees, find no means of livelihood and drift into a State of despon¬ 
dency. Sir Alfred Watson did not think that the movement would be immediate¬ 
ly eliminated with the grant of responsible Government, but the target would be 
changed. Mr. A. Bangaswami lyeoger suggested the desirability of inserting in 
the White Paper proposals to induce Indian Ministers to face terrorism ana deal 
with it. Sir John Thompson agreed to the desirability of doing everything * 
possible, but there were difficulties in carrying out the suggestion. 

Indian Questions t British Protagonists’ restlessness s—The ’three protagonists 
of the Indian question, Mr. Winston Ghnrchill. Lord Lloyd aDcf Sir 
Laurie Hammond, spoke at meetings in London.—Mr. Churchill at Epping, 
reaffirming bis intention to continue the opposition to the White Paper policy, was 
of opinion that the Federal Bystem would not he established in India nntif pro¬ 
vincial home rule had proved workable. He believed that his supporters’ most 
moderate requests would ultimately be granted.—Lord Lloyd speaking at Lan¬ 
cashire, criticised Mr. Baldwin’s Manchester argument that Britain could not 
repudiate her grant of full fiscal autonomy to India. He was of opinion that, 
“We still have a right and a voice in the tariffs that India may make, and the 
implementation of the White Paper proposals will lose that for ever.’’ He ad¬ 
vocated that the remedy . for Lancashire trade was to recover the 
control of the great Colonial and Crown Colony - Markets.— 
Sir Laurie Hammond, at a meeting of the Union of Britain and India, Baid that 
despite his die-hard attitude to the constitutional change fifteen years ago, he waa 
of opinion that they muat go forward with the constitutional proposals. 

12th. The Leaders’ Poona Confersnce :—The informal conference of Congressmen 
called by Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress, was held punctually 
at 2 P. M. at Tilak Maudir, Poona. Mr. Aney, who presided, opeued the conference 
with a short speech welcoming the delegates. He was succeeded by Mahatmaji who 
in a brief epeech lasting for 22 minutes placed before the conference the relevant 
issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. Seventeen 
delegates addressed the gathering stating their views on the present situation 

1 
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Hundred and fifty delegates were present. All the provinces were well 
represented. 

14th. “Advance’* Securi ty C an : Sigh Court Sets Aside OovU Order:—A Special 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court, presided over by the Hon’ble Sir 0.0. Ghosh, 
Acting Chief Justice, with Mr. Jnstioe Mookherjee and Mr. Justice Panckridge, 
disposed of the application of Brojendra Nath Gupta, Editor, Printer and Publi¬ 
sher of “Adranoe”, and Anil Chandra Datta Gupta, keeper of ''Sadhan Press”, 
against the orders of the Local Government, served open them, demanding secu¬ 
rities of Ra, 2,000 each for publishing in the isane of 20th. May laat a report of an 
interview at Oawnpore given by Maniana Haerat Mohanl to ‘‘Associated Press” 
regarding the suspension of the Civil Diaobedienoe Movement. The securities had 
been deposited with the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. Their Lordships, 
in delivering judgment, found that the Local Government was not entitled to ask 
' for any security deposit from the applicants, in u much as the article published 
did not come within Section 4 Snb-clanse 1 of Act 23 of 1931 aa amended by 
Act 23 of 1932, The application waa allowed and the orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment set aside. Their Lordships farther directed the return of the security to the 
depositors thereof. 

Leadersf Poona Conference :—At to-day’s sitting of the Conference Gandhiji 
expressed his views regarding the present political situation in the country. The 
proceedings began at 1-15 P. M„ Gandhiji being the first to apeak. He spoke 
lor 80 minntes. He said that he could not understand what people meant 
- when they aaid that the Civil Diaobedienoe Movement had failed. The 
movement was not begun in 1930; but in 1920 nearly 23 years ago. Oat of this 
for about five or six years in the middle there was no movement for one reason 
or other. He said that it could not therefore be said to have failed. Gandhiji 
invited the delegates to express their views in the matter before the future pro¬ 
gramme waa decided upon. 

17th. Soars Emphatic : No Negotiation with Oandhiii:— In ths House of Com¬ 
mons referring to the present position of civil disobedience. Sir Samnel Hoare 
said : “We have aaid that we are not prepared to negotiate, and we shall maintain 
that position. Mr. Gandhi again wishes to pnt himself in the position of a 
negotiator with the Government of India and carried in reserve the unconstitu¬ 
tional weapon of civil disobedience. I repest that there can be no question of 
making a bargain with the Congress at a condition for their accepting the ordi¬ 
nary obligations of law-abiding citizens.” Sir Samnel Hoare proceeded to read 
the Viceroy’s message to Mr. Gandhi, pausing st the first sentence stating, “if 
the circumstances were different" the Viceroy wonid gladly see Mr. Gandhi, Bir 
Samnel Hoare aaid that there waa no question, whatever, of unconditionally 
refusing interview. The Viceroy’s telegram had full concurrence of His Majesty’s 
Government Sir Samnel Hoare proceeded to deal with law and order in Bengal, 
and did not refer to Mr. Gandhi’s reply. 

Mahatma Refuted Interview with Viceroy :—The reply of H. E. the Vioeroy 
to Gandhiji refusing to grant an interview took tne inmates of ‘Parnaknti’ 
as well as the leaders there by surprise. Though slightly perturbed 
, over it Gandhiji appeared to have been determined to explore all possible avenues 
of peace. All Working Committee members and Congress leaders staying at 
Poona were summoned immediately who discussed the situation arising out of 
the Viceroy’s refusal to grant the interview asked for. Finally Mahatmaji deci¬ 
ded to send another telegram clarifying his position and also explaining the 
real nature of the decision at the informal conferences recently held. 

21SL Mr. Ann's Statement on Congress Policy Mr. M. S. Aney Issued his state meat 
regarding the future policy of the Congress. He said that the mass civil disobedi¬ 
ence, including no-tax and no-rent campaigns should be stopped for the time being, 
while those willing to offer individual civil disobedience might do so on their own 
responsibility without expecting any help from the Congress. Secret methods 
followed hitherto mast be abandoned. All Congress organisations shall oease to 
exist; bnt wherever possible dictators in the provinces and all-India diotatort 
shall continue. Mr. Aney called upon all Congressmen unable to offer the oivil 
disobedience to carry on the constructive activities of the Congress. 
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Qandhion the Viceroy’s Reply Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s 
reply, Mahatma Gandhi said: “In my opinion, the Viceregal reply haa created a 
. regretful situation fraught with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that 
reply, in my opinion, iB altogether new. I do not know that civilised Btatea 
have refused to carry on conversations with their rebellious subjects for the sake 
of peace, and whilst _ hitherto they have parleyed with rebels who have been 
armed from top to toe, in the present instance civil resistors are admittedly non¬ 
violent, It is also a matter for deep regret that His Excellency should have 
.any notice, whatsoever, of unauthorised Press reports of confidential pro- 
codings in answering a simple request for an interview for promoting peace. 
‘The Viceregal telegrams,” he added, “are clear proof of the fact that what the 
Government desires is not an honourable settlement but a complete and humi¬ 
liating surrender on the part of the Congress”. Regarding the speech of 8ir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons in defence of the Viceroy’s attitude 
Gandhiji said that it was “another surprise like the Viceregal telegram ana 
equally painful,” 

Communal Award and Poona PactSearching Cross-Examination of Sir 
Samuel ty Sir N. If. Sircar Sir Samuel Hoare was subjected to a long cross- 
examination by Sir Nripendranath Sircar on the subject of Communal Award 
and Poona Pact at the - sitting of the Joint Select Committee, when 
it considered the question of franchise. Sir Nripen quoted figures with a 
view to showing that one community got sixteen more seats than their propor¬ 
tion of population in Bengal. He also pointed out that there was no signatory 
to the Poona Pact representing Bengal. The chairman at length yielded to the 
force of Sir Nripen’s argument and allowed the reopening of the communal 
question. 


22nd. Death of Hr. J. Hi. Sen Oupta :—Mr. Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta who as 
a State prisoner was staying at Eanchi for reasons of health died suddenly on 
the night of 22nd July of apoplectic stroke. His mortal remains were brought to 
Calcutta by train. Ineo the funeral procession started aod had to move at a 
snail's pace owiDg to the large crowd. Wreaths were placed on the body on 
route by the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation, by Dr. B. 0. Roy. an ex- 
Mayor and colleague of Mr. Sen Gupta and by the staff of the “Advance”. 
The procession halted for some time at Mr. Ben Gupta’s house, before reaching 
the burning ghat. 


23rd. India Office hostile to Bengal Hindus That the India Office is 
definitely hostile to Bengal Hindus in their demands for the revision of the 
Poona Pact was the impression of Sir Nripendranath Sirkar, who, in the course 
of an interview, declared : “I am having an awful timei because I am trying to 
do something in the interest of Bengal, and everyone is opposed to me. I do 
not like all the power to be captured by otherB with Bengal Hindus holding 
aloof”. It was openly said that the India Office and Sir Malcolm Hailey were 
extremely hostile to Bengal Hindus, “they being obsessed with the idea that if 
Hindus get power, it would mean the breaking up of the constitution”. 


24th. Oandkiji or Mr. Aney’s Statement Gandhiji, in the course of a state¬ 
ment on Mr. Aney's decision, observed that Mr. Aney had not given any rea¬ 
sons and that it was left for Gandhiji to give them. He explained why secret 
methods had been tabooed and said that mass civil disobedience had been 
stopped because the people were no longer able to bear the rigours of repression, 
^ana that they had not yot learnt to act as one man. “Those Congressmen who 
'do not wiBh to offer civil resistance under the new scheme,” Gandhiii adds, “will 
engage themselves in the constructive activities of the Congress, such as Harijan 
service, communal unity, khadi production, total prohibition, encouraging 
■ indigenous industries and other nation-building activities.” Regarding the ques¬ 
tion of abolition of the poBts of “dictators”, Gandhiji said that the offices of 
“dictators” should be abolished while the opposite view was held by Mr. Aney. 
Concluding, Mabatmoji said that the Congress would be ever ready for honour¬ 
able peace. 
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26th. Sabarmathi Ashram to to disbanded Gtndhijl decided to disband hi» 
Ashram at Sabarmathi, which waa established by him 18 yeata ago. Asked why 
he had decided to take auch a step, Qaudhiji said that the hundreds and thous- 
anda who had taken part in the straggle had lost their all and that he had only 
the Ashram : and "on the ere of my embarking on what ia to me a sacred 
n>1B ii on ■ * *h<mld invite fellow-workera of the Ashram to join me and give 

op for the time beiDg the activities in which they were engaged all these precious 
vears . In an interview to the "Daily Herald”, London. Gaudhijl was reported to 
have stated that the Aahramites and himslf were voluntarily giving up possession 
of the Ashram properties to the Government. He said that himself and people 
had oome to the conclusion that they shonld no longer enjoy those things when 
others had been deprived of what were just as precious as the things of the 
Ashram to the Ashram people. 

Oandhiji’t Letter to Government -Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, Home Department, stating hiB reasons for disoan* 
ding the Sabarmathi Ashram and suggesting that the Government take posses¬ 
sion of the lend, crops and buildings belonging to the Ashram and do what they 
like with them. Gandhiji wished that beneficial use be made of them, instead of 
the same beiDg allowed to rnn to waste. Regarding the movable properties of 
the Ashram, he stated that he proposed handing them over to friends who would 
use them for public benefit and in accordance with the earmarking. The Secretary 
acknowledged the letter. 


AUGUST 1933 

i , 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai and thirty-two inmates of the Sabarmathi Ashram were arrested at 1-40 
a.ro. at Sbeth Ranchhodlal’s bunglow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. Gandhiji 
had proposed to march with bis companions from the Ashram to Ras in order 
to ‘‘carry the message of fearlessness to every village home.” The arrests were 
made under Beotion 3 of the Emergency Powers Act. 

3rd. Girl Students arrested in Calcutta .‘—Two girl students of the Diocesan 
College. Calcutta, were arrested on a charge of possessing revolvers without 
license. In this connection several houses in South Calcutta were searched. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi sentenced —Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment by the Additional District Magistrate of Poona, under 
Section 17 of the Bombay Special Emergenoy Powers Act 1032. The trial was 
held in the Yervads Jail and Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charge. After 
being served with the order not to leave Poona, bat to quit the jail premises, 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were released this morning and were taken 
outside. As, however, both asserted that they wonld break the order and did 
not want to leave the jail, bat remained in its vicinity, they were arrested 
by the Assistant Superintendent of Police* Poona, and taken into custody 
again. They were later placed on trial and convicted. Gandhiji was 
placed in "A” class, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s secretary, who was 
subsequently tried and sentenced under the same section to one year's simple 
imprisonment was placed iu "B” class. The order under section 4 of the 
Bombay Special Powers Aot of 1932 for the breach of which Mr. Gandhi i was 
sentenced, required him, among other thioga, to remove himself from the limits 
of Yervaaa village by 9-30 a.m, aod to reside within the limits of Poona City 
Municipality, The order was served on him at 9-5 a.m. and he was released 
forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. Mr. ‘ Gandhi was re-arrested near the 
Golf-links falling within Yervads village limits st 9-50 a.m, for non-compliance 
of the order. 
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Calcutta Corporation’s protest against Oandhiji’a Conviction :—On the motion 
of Mr. B, N. Bannerji, the Calcutta Corporation adopted a resolution, without 
a division, protesting against the arrest and conviction of Mr. Gandhi. European 
Councillors opposed the resolution, which was seconded by a Moslem Aldermao.- 
Mr. Nooruddin. 

6th. Conviction of Mr. Krishna Nair :—Mr. F. B. Bool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, summarily tried under Sec. 17 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Mr. Krishna Nair, Memobhai Chhotidevi, Sohanlal and 

Swarupanand, convicting the first to six months’ rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in 
default to six weeks further imprisonment and the others to three months’ 
rigorous and Es. 50 fine, in default eix weeks additional imprisonment. The 
case against Mr. Nair was that he announced a meeting on behalf of the 
District Congress Committee in connection with M. Gandhi’s arrest and while 
announcing carried the Congress flag and shonted the usual Congress slogans. 
The charge against the others was that they -addressed on the same day, a 
meeting in Queen's Gardens, advocating boycott of liquor and foreign cloth. 

7th. Mrs. Gandhi's Conviction Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, who was arrested 
along with fifteen other women, was convicted by the City Magistrate^ 
Ahmedabad, and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. Mrs. Gandhi 
was recommended to be placed in “A” Class in view u of her mode of living, 
social status and advanced age.” Mibb Kantak and Mrs. Mahadev Deeai were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorons and placed in “B” class, while the rest were 
sentenced to Bix months’ rigoronB and placed in U C” class. 

Gandhi Ashram inmates sentenced :—The inmates of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram who 
were arrested along with M. Gandhi were released and served with restraint 
notices. They wrote a letter to the District Magistrate intimating their intention 
of disobeying the order and sixteen of them started the next morning on a 
march to Bas. They were arrested and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on two counts, under Section 143 I. P. 0. and Speoial Bombay 
Emergency Act, the sentences running concurrently. 

Constitutional Reform for separated Burma : Secretary of State’s Scheme 
A Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma, if separated from India, presented 
by the Secretary of State to the Joint Committee was released for • publica¬ 
tion. The Secretary of State remarks in presenting the scheme that it contains 
the nature of proposals which would be required if it were decided to separate 
Burma from India. Should the Joint Committee take the view that Burma should 
be included in the Indian Federation proposals of the Indian White Paper subject 
to some consequential adjustments would apply to Burma in the same way as 
to any other province. The Secretary of State reserves the right to suggest 
amendments on details later on. As regards the question of separation he states : 
“Although registering an emphatic opposition to Federation with India on the 
same terms as any other province, the Burma Council has refused to choose 
separation on the basis of constitution outlined by the Prime Minister which I 
may remark offered Burma control of almOBt of the whole range of functions 
which it is proposed in the White Paper to transfer popular control in the Indian 
Federal Government and in Provinces. The Committee, therefore, will appa¬ 
rently have to make their recommendations for or against separation of Burma 
without any clear expression of Burma Council but I should hope that when the 
Committee reassemble after recess an opportunity will be afforded to Indian 
delegates to express their views and that the committee will also agree to invito 
to London suitable number of representative Burmans for consultation. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalchariar sentenced Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariar who started on 
a march from Trichengode with sixteen followers was arrested at Trichengode 
itself, along with hiB followers. They were tried by the Sub-divisional Magistrate 
and were sentenced to 6 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

■ Inter-vrovincial Conspiracy Trial opens The trial in the sensational Inter- 
Proviuoia! conspiracy Case, in which 38 young men from Bengal, IJ. P., the 
Punjab and Burma, had been accused of carrying on a criminal conspiracy to 
rise in an armed rebellion against the Government, began before a Special 
Tribunal iD Alipore Court, In opening the case, Rai Bahadur N. N. Banerjee, 
the Public Prosecutor, narrated how the investigation of the police led to the 
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■met of the accused, of whom one wu absconding and described how they 
were apprehendod. 

10t!>. Mr. Devadas Gandhi sentenced Mr. F. B, Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, sentenced Mr. Devadas Gandhi to six months’ simple 
imprisonment nnder Section 6 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Aot for 
disobeying the Chief Commissioner's order not to enter the Delhi Provinoe. Mr. 
Devadu Gandhi accompanied by hia wife, came to Delhi on the Otb August. 
As eoon as he alighted from the train, it was stated, he was served with an order 
from the Chief Commissioner, directing him to remove himself from the limits 
of the Delhi Province and not to enter it. Mr. Devadas Gandhi aent a note to the 
Commissioner stating that he had not oorne there with the intention of taking 
part in the civil disobedience movement and that if the order served on him 
was not withdrawn, he would not comply with it. 

Bengali Girl Students arrested :—The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
arrested three Bengali girl students, following the searches of their respective 
bouses, it was alleged, in connection with terrorist activities. A Bengali youth 
was arrested and it wu alleged, was found in possession of a revolver and four 
cartridges. 

13th. Mr. Aney arrested :—Mr. Army, Acting Congress President, wu arrested 
under section 145 of the Indian Penal Code. Along with thirteen others, includ¬ 
ing two ladies, Mr. Aney walked through the main street of Akola with muBio 
ana after addressing a meeting, set out of the town towards the reserve forest. 
The party wu arrested near Kotwali. 

14tb. Death far 8urya Sen and Tarak: Life Transportation for Miss Kalpana 
Dutt : found Guilty of Waging War t—The Special Tribunal delivered judg¬ 
ment to-day in the Supplementary Armoury Raid Cue end sentenced 

■ 8urys Sen to death. He wu found guilty nnder aeotion 121 L P. & (waging 
war against the King). Tarakeswar Dutidar wu also sentenced to death nnder 
the same section. Both were fonnd guilty also under other chargee including 
121A, L P. Cl, but no separate sentence was passed. Miss Kalpana Dutt was 
found guilty under section 121, I. P. G., and sentenced to life transportation. 
No separate sentence wu passed on her on other charges, though she wns found 
guilty. The accused were allowed to appeal within a week’s time. Elaborate 
police arrangements were made, around the court premises. The military paraded 
the town sometime prior to the delivery of judgment. The aconsed received the 
sentences calmly ana were immediately removed. They left shouting revolution¬ 
ary slogans. 

16th. Gandhiji Fasting Again Mabatmaji addressed a letter to the Government 
requesting them to allow him all the facilities for carrying on the Harijan nplift 
work on the same terms bb he wu doing during his fast fast. He also informed 
the Government that he would goon a fast if his request was not aooeeded to. Since, 
according to him, Harijan work conld Dot be interrupted except at the peril of 
his life. The Government's reply stated that he would be allowed to do so only 
on certain conditions, which did not satisfy Gandhiji. He commenced his fast on 
the 16th August. The Government, in a communique, state that the facilities they 
have allowed Mr. Gandhi to conduct Harijan work in the present circumstances 
are reasonable. “But if Mr. Gandhi now feels that _ life ceases to interest him, 
if he may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance, the Government are 
prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi » willing to abandon all civil disobedience activities 
and incitements, to set him at liberty at onoe so that he can devote himself 
wholly and without restriction to the oause of social reform”. Gandhiii wbb 
informed of the Government's decision. As he became very weak, ho wu 
removed from Yerowada Jail, on 20ih August, In au ambulance van to the 
Bassoon Hospital Mrs. Gandhi wu released in order that she might be by 
hia side. 

Mr. Aney sentenced Mr. M. 8. Aney, Acting Congress President, was sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 250. Of the remaining 
thirteen members arrestea along with Mr, Aney, two women were acquitted, while 
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all the others were awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Mr. Aney 
pleaded “guilty” to the charge under Section 145 I. P. 0. 

17th. Calcutta, Muslims’ protest against air bombing i— A public meeting of the 
Muslims of Calcutta was held at the Albert Hal! under the presidency of 
Mautana Abul Kalam Azad to protest against air bombing in the tribal areas 
of the North-West Frontier Province. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
characterising the operations as “an outrage on all tenets of humanity and 
justice/* ana appealing to the Government to desist from further operations. 
Another resolution viewed with deep concern “the policy of gradual penetration 
of the tribal areas, as a prelude to their final annexation to British India.” 

Mahatmuji 8tarta Fast Again : Not Satisfied with Government Terms for Sari . 
/an work t—Mahatma Gandhi, not being satisfied with the Government's terms 
giving him facilities for Harijan work from prison started a fast An earlier message 
gave the India Government’s ‘communique 1 on the terms under which Mahatmaji 
would be allowed ‘Harijan’ work from prison. They were : (1) To receive 
newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for publication in 
the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; (2) To see not more 
than two visitors a day • (3) To be allowed to send instructions or contribu¬ 
tions to the editor of “Harijan” three times a week and a limited number of letters 
to other correspondents, and (4) To have at bis disposal a convict typist and 
books, newspapers, etc. needed for “Harijan” work. The communique said :— 
“Mr. Gandhi on being imprisoned at the beginning of August requested that he 
should be permitted to do “Harijau” work and iu connection with this to Bee 
visitors freely and receive and send correspondence as was permitted when he 
was a State prisoner. The matter bad been under correspondence between the 
Government of Bombay and the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Gandhi was informed that facilities (as given above) would be granted 
to him for the purpose strictly of anti-untouchability work.” 

18th. Government prepared to Release Mahatmaji : “Provided Be Abandons Civil 
Disobedience" :—Iu the course of a lengthy communique, the Government of India 
state that they are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of nntouch- 
ability as are iu the circumstances reasonable; If Mr. Gandhi now feels, how¬ 
ever, that life ceases to interest him if he may not do “Harijan” service without 
let or hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided that Mr. Gandhi is 
willing to abandon civil disobedience and incitement, to set him at liberty bo that 
he can devote himself to social work wholly, without restriction, to the canse of 
social reform. Mr. Gandhi was informed accordingly. 

22nd. Sardar Sardul Singh sentenced Sardar Sardnl Singh Caveshar, Acting Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, was tried by the Additional District Magistrate, Lahore, 
under Section 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default to one month's 
further imprisonment. Sardar Sardul Singh pleaded “guilty” to the charge of 
picketting. He was awarded ‘A’ Class. Three volunteers who were arrested along 
with the Sardar were sentenced under the same section to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. 

23rd. Mahatmaji's Release and After: —Mahatmaji was released unconditionally 
to-day. He was taken to “Parnakuti”. In an interview to pressmen, 
two days after his release, Gandhiji stated that the release came upon him un¬ 
expectedly. He added that ho would seek peace much more eagerly than im¬ 
prisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. “I shall, therefore, again nse 
this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for tho sake of exploring the ave¬ 
nues of peace.” 

Harijan Service : “the breath of my life” Writing in the “Harijan” 
Gandhiji said: “Whether iu prison or outside prison, Harijan service wilf 
always be after my heart, and will be the very breath of life for me, more pre¬ 
cious than my daily bread. I can live for some days at least without daily bread, 
but I cannot live without Harijan service for one single minute. It is my cons- 
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tant prayer to the Almighty that this blot of untouchabtlity may be removed ia 
its entirety from Hinduism, and that the millions of Oaete Hindus may tee the 
Son of Truth which shines upon us if we would only remove the scales from our 
eyes. As I have repeatedly said in these columns, my life is dedicated to this 
cause and I shall consider no penanoe too great for the vindication of Truth." 

24th. Mr. Mohanlal Sawena sentenced :—Mr. Mohanlal Saxena and 21 others, who 
were prosecuted under Section 17, Clause 1, of the Oriminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act for taking out a procession advocating boycott of foreign cloth and 
British goods and asking people to assist the operations of the Town Congress 
Committee, were tried by the City Magistrate. Lucknow. All the accused pleaded 
“not guilty". They admitted having joined too procession to propagate boyoott 
of British goods and foreign cloth, bat denied having had to do anything with 
the Congress. All of them were oonvioted and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment oach. 

30th. The Vieeroy’s address to the Legislature Addressing the two Houses of 
tho Legislature, His Exoellency the Viceroy said that conditions in India 
were more satisfactory in many ways than they had been for a consi¬ 
derable period. Referring to the political sitnation, Hia Excellency observed 
that though civil disobedience still maintained a precarious existenoe, popular 
judgment had discarded it and the way to happier oonditionB is broadening out 
Concluding, the Viceroy appealed to the members “to help their country for-, 
wsrd to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an equal partner in shaping tho 
destinies of the British Empire.’' 

31»t Seizure of dynamite sticks tn Calcutta t —A large sized trank fall of dyna¬ 
mite-sticks was discovered by the police, following a raid ou a house in tho 
Indian quarter of Calcutta, within a stone’s throw of the police court. A Bengali 
youth waa taken into custody. The seizure was believed to be the biggest during 
recent years. It was also alleged that, along with the trank, was found a canister 
containing what is described as a poison-gas bomb. It was said to be of a 
different type from those discovered from time to time in the past. 


SEPTEMBER 1933 

1st. Qandhijfs appeal regarding "Harijan Day” Mahatma Gandhi issued a state¬ 
ment in connection with the observance of the "Harijan Day" on 24th September 
in the course of which he said : “The Servants of the Untouchable Society haa 
declared the 24th of this month as the “Harijan Day". It ia the anniversary of 
the Yerowada Pact miscalled the Poona Pact. It iB to be hoped that the day 
will be celebrated in a manner befitting the occasion. Each Harijan organisation 
should take stock of bis or its year’s activity and contribution to the removal 
of the canker of untouchability. Societies and individuals can make resolutions 
for the year to follow. Subscriptions can be collected from door to door for work 
to be done. All the various activities that have been hitherto followed will, I 
have no doubt, be taken up with greater emphasis ou the 24th September". 

2nd. Midnapore Magistrate Shot dead Mr, B. E. G Burge, District Magistrate 
Midnapore., was assassinated to-day. Mr. Barge drove to the police lines, at fire 
in the afternoon, to play a football match on behalf of the Town Club 
against the Mahometan team. Ho was accompanied by Mr. Jones, the 
Additional Police Superintendent, and Mr. Linton, the Civil Surgeon. The play 
was just about to start when three Bengalee youths closed in on Mr. Burge. 
He was shot in six places. Mr. Burge’s armed orderlies immediately rushed at 
the assailants, and shot down aDd killed one who fell aoross Mr. Burge’e body. 
Another assailant was wounded and be died in hospital aubsequeutly. The third 
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man was arrested. The youth who died in the hospital was a studeot of the 
Matriculation Class. 

3rd. Bengal Muslims oppose re-opening of the Communal Award A reception 
accorded to Mr. A. H. Ghuzoavi on his return from London was availed 
of by the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, to record a protest against the 
re-opening of the Communal Award by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The 
meeting passed a resolution opining that the reopening of the Communal Award 
was ill-advised and fraught with very grave danger both to the Moslem com¬ 
munity and to the country at large. The resolution warned that any further 
attempt to change the Award would give rise to a very intense feeling of discon¬ 
tent and disaffection among the Moslems of Bengal, 

6th. Calcutta Corporation condemns the Miduapore Outrage :—Oa the motion of 
Mr. Rooney, the Calcutta Corporation adopted unanimously a resolution recording 
its sense of horror and aohorrence at the dastardly action of terrorists at 
Midnaporc, resulting in the assassination of Mr. B. E. J. Burge, tried and valued 
friend of all sections of the community, and conveying to the wife and relatives 
of Mr. Burge, its sincere and deepest sympathy in the irreparable loss that 
they had sustained. 

8th. Corporation-crippling Bill passed : A Blot in Bengal’s History The Calcutta 
Municipal Aot Amendment Bill was passed in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
With the passage of the Bill, curtain was rang down over the autaran session 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. One more weapon was forged in the 
armoury of the bureaucracy to be hurled, at its sweet will, on the unwary 
beads of the Councillors ana Aldermen of the Calcatta Corporation. In moving 
that the Bill be passed the Minister referred to the “approbation of his cons¬ 
cience'' which he said, he had received in moving and steering the Bill through. 
Mr. ShyamaprnBad Mukherjee, in a thoroughly convincing speech, exposed the 
hollowness of the allegations made against the Corporation, 

15th. Gandhiji’a Decision to keep aloof from C. D.:—Gandhiji announced 

temporary retirement from aggressive civil disobedience up to 3rd August next. 
He said : “After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion 
that up to the termination of the period of my sentence, I must not court 
imprisonment by offering aggressive civil disobedience. This, however, in no way 
affects the advice given To the statement issued by me after the informal con¬ 
ference at Poona. ,r Continuing, Gandhiji said : “My release has placed me in 
a most embarrassing position, but as a Satyagrahi somehow or other it offends 
iny sense of propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my 
discharge. It appears to me to be petty to force the Government to rearrest me 
by taking aggressive action during my unexpired term of imprisonment unless 
extraordinary circumstances arise compelling me to revise my decision.” 

16th. Pt. Jawaharlal’s Letter to Mahatma Oandhi The first of the letters of 
Pandit Jawaharlat to Mahatma Gandhi after their talks at Poona, was released 
for publication. The letter stressed the importance of the resolution passed by 
the Karachi Congress on Fundamental Rights and Economic changes ana 
clarified the position io this respect. Regarding the immediate national problems 
the Pandit made it clear that the Congress itself had not been dissolved by Mr. 
Aney’s statement and agreed with the action taken by M. Gandhi and Mr. 
Aney in this respect. Pandit Jawaharlal opined that the difference between 
individual aud mass civil disobedience was not fundamental. While agreeing 
with M. Gandhi in discouraging secret methods in carrying on Congress 
activities, the Pandit pleaded that a certain latitude should be allowed in excep¬ 
tional circumstances. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s reply Mahatma Gandhi in a letter replied to every point 
■ raised by Pandit Jawaharlal. He said that he was in whole-hearted agreement 
with Pandit Jawaharlal that without material revision of vested interests the 
condition of the masses could never be improved. Mr. Gandhi agreed with Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. M. S. Aney’s action and stated that he was 
quite clear in his mind that if those instructions had not been issued tbe whole 
2 
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movement would have oollapsed through the growing internal weakness. Mr. 
Gandhi added that the essentia! difference between mass and individual civil 
disobedience was that leadership was essential in mass civil disobedience while 
every civil resistor wan his own leader in individual civil disobedience. In 
conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that there was nothing wrong in Congressmen feeling 
unable to join civil resistance and eaid that they also would he serving the 
country if they took to constructive activities like the achievement of communal 
unity, the removal of untouchability and the universalisatiou of the spinning 
wheel and kb adder. 

20th. Death of Dr. Annie Besant Dr. Annie Besant, who was ailing for the 
paat few months, passed away to-day. The funeral was quite an 
imposing one and was attended by a large number of ladies and gentlemen. The 
mortal remains of Dr. Besant were cremated on a platform of , '8nryashrama" 
at Adyar. Before the pyre was lit, Mr. A. P. Warrington, the Vice-President 
of the Theosophical Society paid a glowing tribute to the departed leader. He 
waa followed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Leadbeater end Mr. A. Runganatha 
Mudatiar. Feeling tribntes were paid, in the Assembly, by the party leaders and 
the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly aa also Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Tagore, Dr. Alam, Mr. Jamnaoas Dwarakadaa, Mr. George Lansbury and Mr. 
Bubash Chandra Bose, when interviewed by the press representatives. 

22nd. Measureg against terrorists in Midnapor* :—The Government of Bengal, 
considered the following measures necessary to suppress terrorists’ activities in 
Midnapore: (1) Increase of the armed police force in Midnapore town by 100 men 
with tne UBual complement of officers, at the expense of the inhabitants of the town 
for one year at present. (2) Farther increase of the Intelligence Staff employed in 
Midnapore. (3) Application to Midnapore District of the rules in force in Chitta¬ 
gong under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 

23rd. Flood havoc in the Punjab i —Several villages in the Ambala Division, Punjab, 
were ewept away and others seriously inundated due to floods. Hundreds were 
rendered homeless. A great deal of damage occurred to crops and property. Peo¬ 
ple took shelter in shops, god owns, and etablea. A number of houses oollapsed 
in one of which an old woman instantly died and two were seriously injured. 
Four persons were reported to have died in a house collapse in Bibyal village. In 
Lndhiana t a portion of the northern wall of the jail compound suddenly collapBod 
owing to incessant and very heavy rainfall. 

24tb. OandhijCs appeal lor flood relief in Orissa Appealing for funds for the 
relief of flood-stricken Orissa, M. Gandhi says that tne affected area covere two 
thousands miles. The people affected number three lakhs. One thousand five 
hundred villages have been destroyed. Twenty-thousand faousee have collapsed 
and the damage is estimated at Rs. 15,00,000. M. Gandhi says that it would 
be necessary to provide relief to people actually in want of food and clothing 
for twelve months, for they will not have, till the next year’s crops are ready, the 
where-withal to keep body and soul together. At least, fire lakhs of rupees will 
be required to help those who can be proved to be clearly indigent. 

Bomh thrown on Polios station : A country-made bomb was thrown into 
the compound of the Lobari Gate police in Lahore, at 11 p. m. 
presumably by a person passing by the road. The bomb failed to explode, and 
no damage of any description wsb caused. Enquiries showed that the police received 
information that a bomb was going to be thrown at the police post during the 
night. High officials, including the Senior Superintendent of Police, the Sup- 
eriotendent, O. L D., and others hid themselves inBide the buildings. But the 
man who threw the bomb escaped. Several midnight searches were carried out in 
the city and two persona were taken into custody. 

27tb. Indian Women’s Representatives at Geneva The President of the League 
Council cordially received the three representatives of Indian Women, namely. 
Rajkomari Amrit Kaur from the Punjab, Mrs. Hamid Aii from Bombay and 
Mrs. 8waminatban from Madras. They submitted suggestions to the League to 
appoint Indian women wherever possible as members or associates of Commit- 
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eioiiH dealing with social operations. The President promised to bring their 
application to the notice of the League. 

Sir John Simon’s defense of the League :—A spirited defence of the League 
and the Disarmament Conference, against what he described as unfair criticism, 
was the most striking feature of Sir John Simon’s address to the League 
Assembly. Sir John Simon’s reply to the criticism that no progress had 
been made was apparently a direct answer to the Norwegian Premier Dr, 
Mowinckel’s speech on the previous day. Sir John Simon urged that the 
prompt achievement of Disarmament would do more than anything etse 
to help the economic recovery. He said that some modification of the present 
draft Disarmament Convention might facilitate the formulation of a plan for 
Disarmament by stages. There is a lull at present in the discussions at Geneva 
and the delegatee have left for their respective countries in order to report to 
their Governments on the progress of Disarmament talks. The crux of the 
situation is Germany’s insistence that her claims muBt be satisfied regarding the 
possession of at least samples of every weapon accorded to other powers. France 
is opposed to that demand. 

Search for absconders in Chittagong :—Acting on information, the police and 
the military enrronnded a house at Paraikora near Chittagong, in eearch 
of absconders. In the course of the watch, they found threo persons 
proceeding towards the house, of whom one waB arrested as a suspect. Later, 
towards the moromg, the troops, who kept a night-long vigit, found two persons 
emerging from the house. The latter tried to break through the cordon. One 
was arrested and was believed to be an absconder. The other was chased by the 
troops and fired at bnt he escaped into the night. Incriminating documents, it was 
alleged, were recovered. The arrested man was removed to Chittagong. 

28tfa. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Exhortation to the Youth of India Speaking under the 
auspices of the Hindu Yonng Men’s Association, Bombay, Mrs. Sarojiai Naidu 
appealed to the youth to make a new resolution regarding the future of their 
mother-land. Explaining the reason for the present “low condition” he said : “In 
a weak moment, we made a pact called the Irwin-Gandhi Pact which was the 
beginning of the national undoing. People like me would never say 'Come down” 
however steep the mountain or deadly tne path, full of peril and certain of death, 
but would say ‘Go ahead, always, without looking back at the valley, until you 
reaoh the mountain peak. Continuing, she said: “We want freedom which 
gives to ail classes of the country bread and a living chance to every man and 
woman.” 

Oujerat Swadeshi Exhibition Mr. B. G. Horniman opened at Ahmedabad 
the Swadeshi Exhibition organised by the Gujerat Swadeshi League. The exhibi¬ 
tion, which was to continue for one hundred days, would move in a caravan of 
motor care, through nil the districts of Gujerat. Mr Horniman commended this 
method of propaganting the cult of Swadeshi and urged its adoption all over the 
country. 
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2nd. Muslims' Opposition to re-opening of the Communal Award s—The attempt 
on the part of Bengal Hindus to reopen the Communal Award, was 
opposed at a Muslim meeting held at the Howrah Town Hall, presided over 
by Mr. Abul Kasem. The resolution stated that the Award had already rele¬ 
gated the Moslem majority in Bengal to a statutory minority and further that 
the participation of Moslem representatives in the constitutional discussions had 
been on the clear assurance that the Communal Award was final. 

3rd. Joint Select Committee re-assembles The Joint Select Committee reassembled 
to-day. Sir Samuel Hoare resumed his evidence. To numerous questions on Britain’s 
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position Sir S. Hoare said that while there was no British guarantee, His 
Majesty’s Government would not allow a situation to arise in 
which India could repudiate it. Regarding the rights of members of tho Ser¬ 
vices, Sir 8. Hoare pointed out the difficulty of specifying “accruing” rights and 
said that it must be left to the discretion of the Secretary of State. He made 
it clear that the right to retire on proportionate pension would be enjoyed by 
the present members of the Services and wonld extend to those recruited during 
the next five years. 

Hoar* on Better feeling m India ;—A better feeling in India was stressed 
- by Sir Samuel in a letter to his constituents. He said that his advisers informed 
him that there was greater feeling of goodwill towards Britain than for Bovcrat 
years. “We are now beginning to find more support for police among the pub¬ 
lic of Bengal.” Sir S. Hoare attributed the change to the double policy of 
maintaining Law and Order and proceeding with constitutional reform. He 
referred in this connection to the steps taken to ensure the fullest consideration 
of every side of the Indian question ana added : “Let ns meanwhile not fight about 
question that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of rheotorical phrases 
such as 'abdication and cowardly surrender’ which have no connection whatever 
with Government proposals.” 

4th. Ruling Chiefs and Rural Uplift '.—A big step forward in formulating an all¬ 
round rural uplift scheme in the Presidency, was taken by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay, when, at His Excellency’s invitation, the Ruling Chiefs of 
the Presidency and their representatives assembled at the Government House, 
Poona, to confer with His Excellency oo the subject. H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes 
said that the future being closely bound up with co-operation between British 
India and the Indian States they were asked to confer about the welfare of vil¬ 
lages in their territories and in British India. The prosperity of India, said His 
Excellency, lay in agriculture and the well-being of villagers. His Excellency 
invited suggestions. The Chief of Sangli suggested that talukas of like agricul¬ 
tural conditions should be grouped together for the purpose of the scheme. The 
Chief of Aundh emphasised the need for delivering villagers from crushing in¬ 
debtedness. After a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Conference ended with 
a tea party. 

Women's plea for Registration of marriages :—The Bombay Women’s Commit¬ 
tee on educational and social reform, at its Seventh Annual Conference, 
passed a resolution urging on the Government the necessity of making the teach¬ 
ing of reading and writing compulsory for all illiterate prisoners in jails. The 
conference expressed the opinion that in order to make the Sards Act more 
effective, registration of marriages should be made compulsory throughout India. 
The conference also passed a resolution giving whole-hearted support to the 
Girls’ Protection Bill, sponsored iu the Indian Legislative Assembly by Kunwar 
Baghbir Singh. 


6tfa. Identity cards for Hindu youths in Chittagong An order was promul¬ 
gated directing the Hindu Bhadralok youths between the ages of twelve aod 
twenty-five reeiding in the thanas of Anoara and Hatbazari In Chittagong to 
obtain identity cards similar to those issued in June last to youths of four 
other thanas in the district, on the ground that “this section of youths is even 
now actively engaged in the terrorist movement as shown by their possessing 
terrorist and objectionable literature and stealing guardians’ money and jewellery, 
thereby assisting terrorists and procuring shelter for absconders. 

Sir T. B. Bapru's Tribute to Dr. Besant Eloquent tributes were paid to the 
memory of Dr. Besant at a representative public meeting held in the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad, presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The speakers included Mr. 
Chintamani, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtn, Mnnshi Iawar 
Saran and Mrs. Uroa Nehru. Sir Tej Bahadur, paying a glorious tribute to her 
services to lodia, said that Dr. Besant was to a very large extent responsible for 
that burning passion for political freedom and political self-respect which was 
now characteristic of this country. Be had not the least, hesitation in Baying 
that no Indian loved India mere deeply and more sincerely and with greater 
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. passion or with more burning faith in India’s destiny, than Dr. Besant did 
since she adoped India as her motherland. 

loth. Sir 8. Hoare favours Separation of Burma s—A personal opinion in favour 
of separation of Burma was expressed by Sir Samuel Hoare in a statement 
before the Select Committee. He said that it would be inappropriate at the 
present juncture for Government to declare a definite decision that might appear 
to prejudice the Select Committee's deliberations, but he himself had come to 
two conclusions reached by the Simon Commission, namely, that Burma should 
henceforth be separated and that the general body of Barman opinion supports 
separation. _ Taking his stand on the assumption that the majority of anti-sepa- 
rationist opinion worked under the idea that they could secede from Federation 
at will—an idea which was not opposed by Indian opinion—Sir Samuel argued 
that such privilege could not be extended to one federating unit alone and said 
that he was satisfied that suce this issue bad been made clear Burmese opinion 
would be overwhelmingly in favour of separation from India. 

lltb.- Joint Select Committee j—The question of the powers of Indian legislatures 
was discussed before the Joint Select Committee, and among the points which 
emerged during the discussion were that the legislature was not empowered 
ordinarily to amend the Constitution Act, but was free to discuss a resolution 
thereon; that with the consent of the Governor-General, the legislature was 
competent to deal with the Rupee Ratio and that the Reserve Bank Act was 
only alterable with the approval of Parliament. On the question of Commercial 
discrimination, Sir Alan Anderson, on behalf of the British Chambers and 
Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, urged the necessity of makin<> constitu¬ 
tional safeguards against commercial discrimination completely watertight. Mr. 
Jayakar raised the question of India’s right to develop her key industries in 
India. Sir Austen Chamberlain said that that would be discrimination. When 
the members of the Indian Empire Society gave evidence, a number of Indian 
delegates to the Select Committee declined to cross-examine them. Sir Samuel 
next gave evidence on Sections 125 to 129 of the White Paper dealing with the 
administrative relations between the Federal Government and the units. The 
difficulties confronting the Federal Government in ensuring the implementing of 
Federal legislation iu the “Concurrent field” were discussed. 

12th. Appeal for a United Front : Plea for A. I. C. C. Meeting Pandit Madan- 
Mohau Malaviya issued a Press statement pointing out the urgent need for 
arriving at a unanimous national policy for the speedy attainment of Swaraj. 
Pauditji also put forward a strong plea for a meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee as early as possible, before which he proposed to place his own 
political and economio programme along with others that might be brought for¬ 
ward for adoption by the country. “I deprecate,” said Panditji, “the talk of 
two parties being formed within the Congress was more necessary in the in¬ 
terests of the country than it is to-day”. __ 

13th. Burma again Opposes Separation : Emphatic Demand of Conference:—A 
conference of Dr. Ba Maw’s party was held for two days at Mandalay and was 
largely attended by Phongyis and prominent members of the Council. U Sein 
presided. Dr. Ba Maw, in the oourse of a speech, said that he waB not for a 
permanent federation with India, but that he was against separation until Burma 
was granted a suitable constitution. Resolutions were passed calling upon the 
British Government to make an immediate announcement that Burma should not 
be separated from India, and upon alt affiliated associations to be prepared to 
undertake such action as might be decided upon by the party if the British Govern¬ 
ment forced separation upon Burma, in spite of the anti-separationists’ great 
success in the last General Election. Another resolution was passed, forming a 
Bub-committee to consider the question of the future constitution of Burma, as 
well as the proposed delegation to wait upon the Select Committee. 

Hindu Meha Sabha Session The fifteenth Bession of the Hindu MahaSabhawaB 
held at Ajmere on 14th. and 15th, Ocober. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for unity if the Hindus wanted 
to exist ns a community. Bhai Paramanand, the President of the Conference, 
in his addreBB, criticised the Communal Award which, he stated, aimed at 
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crcaling a number of amall Moslem provinces !o India# and had reduced the 
Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority in the Centre. He deplored 
the lack of national consciousness among the Hindus. The President warned 
the British Statesmen of “the great perils involved in the oontinnanoe of the 
present anti-Hindu policy”. The propoeed constitution “is not only a negation 
of democracy and the greatest obstacle in the growth of common nationality, 
bnt it ia believed to be the wont form of government” After the President 1 ! 
address, resolutions were discussed and passed. The first important resolution 
appealed to the League of Nations to apply to the Indiao minority problem the 
aiune principle as was applied to the European minorities. The next resolu¬ 
tion, while sympathising with the need for amelioration of the condition of 
labour and of the tenantry, atrongly disapproved of any movement advocating 
extinction of capitalists ana landlords as a class. Another resolution regretted 
the unemployment among Hindu youths and called upon Hindu organisation! 
to establish industrial ashrams for training youths to various handicrafts. The 
separation of 8tnd was opposed. AH Hindu youths wore called upon to reoeive 
training in physical exercises and arts of self-defence. It was also resolved to 
make the necessary preparations for capturing the legislatures 

IStJ' K P- Congressmen's Suggestion j—The U. P. Congress workers’ Conference 
held at Allahabad passed the following resolutions i “The proper 
method of drawing up ■ constitution and settling the form of Government 
for • free India is by s Constituent Assembly ueoted by adult franchise and 
fully representative of the people of India. Such a Constituent Assembly, which 
can only function when the nation has gained snfBcient strength, will also settle 
the problem of minorities to the satisfaction of all the groups concerned.” The 
Conference was of the opinion that political freedom must be accompanied by 
social and economic freedom of the ‘exploited masses’, and the national pro¬ 
gramme and policy mast be based on the transfer of political and economie 
power to the masses. The meeting endorsed the decision in respect of individual 
civil disobedience. 

Plea far summoning A. I. C. C. A vehement denunciation of the present 
Congress leaders, whose "game of hide and seek baa brought about chaolio con¬ 
fusion,” and a strong plea for the immediate summoning of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee were voiced by Swami Gobindanand, left-wing Congressite and 
President of the All-India Political Workers’ League, who was recently released 
from jail, in the coarse of a lengthy communication to Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. 
After denouncing the ‘dictatorial habits and quack remedies applied by Mr. .Gan¬ 
dhi by trusting to inner voioe and undertaking fasts” the Swami emphatically 
protested against the introduction of the Harijan uplift question Into the Congress 
programme. 

16th. Punjab Naujuwan Bharat Babha :—The PoDiab Provincial Naujawan Bharat 
Babha Conference was held to-day. Resolutions were adopted inter alia 
urging the Government not to send any political prisoners to the Andamans, 
condemning the “repressive policy” of the Bengal Government, protesting against 
Rail-Road Bill, appealing to the people not to charge any peasant and workers 
compound interest, and asking peasants and workers to unite, condemning the 
“capitalism” of the Congress, exhorting young men not to marry before twenty- 
five and pressing for the release of all the political prisoners of the 1914-15 
Punjab "Conspiracy” ease. 

Central Sikh League : Plea for Abolishing Communal Electorates “That the 
only way to democratic Swaraj iB through the abolition of communal representa¬ 
tion in the variouB legislatures of the country” wss the unanimous opinion 
expreeBed by the joint session of the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh league, 
held at Lahore. Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to 
arrange for a referendum to focusB the attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous 
character of the Communal Award. 

18th. Conference of Indiana Overseas :—The second session of the Indians Overseas 
Conference was held at Ajmere, Mr. Chandkaran Sards, presiding. 
Many delegates from Mauritius, Trinidad, Africa, Fiei, etc., were present. The 
Conference passed five resolutions. One of the resolutions declared that Indiana 
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would always aland by the Indiana overseas in their political, religions and other 
struggles. Another resolution urged on the Government to safeguard the inte¬ 
rests of the Indiana in Kenya ana Bonth Africa. 

19th. Protest against Sir B, Eoare’s statement Be. Burma U, Chit Hlaing, 
President of one section of the Anti-Separationist Party, and also leader 
of that section in the Burma Legislature, sent a communication to 
the chairman and members of the Joint Select Committee, London, condemning 
and protesting against the views expressed by the Secretary of State on the issue 
of the separation of Burma at this stage of the Committee’s proceedings and 
before the Committee had consulted the Indian delegates, particularly Burmese, 
and urging in the name of justice, fairplay and in the beat interests of Burma, 
that a Burmese delegation be invited without delay to elicit their views on the 
issue of separation or Federation, 

21st. U. P. Liberal Conference Presiding over the eighth session of the U. P. 
Liberal Conference, at Allahabad, Mr. A. P. Sen, in the course of his address, 
observed that there was no real self-government in the proposals of the White 
Paper. He appealed for united and concerted action. 

All-India Muslim League An impassioned appeal for the protection of fthe 
Muslim League not against the machinations of an external foe, but against 
interna] dissensions and for acceptance of tbe Communal Award, a demand for 
adequate representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislatures and in the public 
services and the introduction of suitable reforms in Baluchistan, formed tbe 
main feature of tbe Presidential address of Mr. Abdul Aziz, at the 23rd Session 
of tbe All-India Muslim League, which was held in the Howrah Town Hall, 
Calcutta. 

22nd. Mr. V. J. Patel’s death Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, died at a sanatorium near Geneva. He was conscious to the last 
and was conversing with friends, Messrs, Subhas Chandra Bose, Lotewala, Bho- 
gilal and Nathalal. Shortly before his death, Mr. Patel gave a parting message 
to the country in which he stated that be waB praying for the early attainment 
of India’s freedom. 

Dr. Tagore’s Tribute to Mr. Patel Dr. Rabindranath Tagore gave the 
following tribute to the late Mr. V. J. Patel: “By the death of Vithalbnai Patel 
India has lost a most valiant fighter in tbe cause of her freedom. A selfless 
patriot, he moat ungrudgingly gave of his best to the cause of his country. 
Cruel death snatches him away at a time when bis services were most sorely 
needed and it is all the more pitiable that he should breathe his last thousands 
of miles away from his beloved motherland. Together with the rest of India 
I pay my homage to the memory of the departed leader.” 

Bombay Corporation adjourns :—As a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
V. J. Patel tbe Bombay Corporation adjourned on ,26th October without tran¬ 
sacting business after passing condolence resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, recording the Corporation’s deep regret at the passing of “one of India’s 
able politicians, a great Parliamentarian, patriot and & respected national leader.” 

24th. Four years’ B. I. for Miss Jyotikana Dutta Miss Jyotikana Dutta, Fourth 
Year Class student' of the Diocesan College, Oalcutta, was sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Special Magistrate, Alipore. on a charge 
of unlicensed possession of arms and ammunition. It was stated that on the com- 
plaint of another girl student who missed Rs. 12 from her room, the hostel 
authorities instituted a search in the course of which two revolvers, two pistols 
and 53 cartridges were found in her room. 

Daring Train Dacoity near Kurigram:—A daring armed train dacoity was 
committed near Kurigram. It was reported four youths, wearing masks, boarded a 
running train between Kurigram and Tograihat stations and at the point of a 
revolver and daggers snatched away Rs. 500 from the manager of a local Mar-i 
wari firm. Before any hue and cry could be raised, the miscreants jumped down 
from the runuiug train and began to run away. They were given a not chase 
by the villagers, who succeeded in capturing two of them. They were 
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brought down to Kurigram thins. One villager received Injuries caused by a 
revolver shot. The money was recovered from s paddy field near by. Exten¬ 
sive bouse searches were being made in this connection. 

25th. Communal Award condemned i Bengal Hindu*' Meeting at Albert Hall 
That the Communal Award was calculated to frustrate Indian National Unity 
by creating communal jealousies and difference was the verdict given by Bengal 
Hindus when they assembled in a well-represented meeting at Albert 
Hall under the presidency of Ur. B. O. Chiatterjee. Both the President 
of the meeting and Bhat Paramananda, who in an exhaustive speech 
dwelt on the absurdity of the Communal Award and the White Paper, pointed 
out the unreasonableness of the Muslim demand for a statutory majority in 
Bengal and the Punjab and weightage in provinces where they are in a minority, 
while refusing the same to Hindus. The Poona Pact also came in for 
severe condemnation. The meeting adopted the following resolution unanimously : 
‘This meeting of the Hindus of Bengal records its emphatio condemnation of 
the' Communal Award, which, apart from the other great imperfections of the 
White Paper, is in itself s negation of self-government and is at the same time 
utterly unjust and unfair to the Hindus, based on no uniform principle what* 
ever and designed with the sole object of keeping the Hindus permanently 
in a position of political inferiority 1 '. 

28th. The Democratic Sura'ajva Parly The Maharashtra Political Conference 
held in Bombay formed a party called the Democratic Swarajya Party. The 
members of this party should be members of the Indian National Congress 
provided this condition will not be insisted upon unless and until the Emergency 
Powers Act recently placed on the statute book banning the functioning of 
Congress bodies is repealed and the said bodies are rehabilitated in their legal 
character. This party recognises direct motion—as distinguished from oivil dis¬ 
obedience—as a legitimate political weapon, and reserves the right to deoide upon 
the time, occasion and methods. This Party favours the capturing and making 
use of all constituted bodies from the village panehayat right up to the Federal 
and the acceptance in the national interest of any public offioe and responsibility. 
The Party adopted an economic programme to solve agriculturists’ indebtedness 
and unemployment. 

Agra Women’e Conference :—The representatives of the AH-India Women’s 
Conference held a conference at the residence of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru, 
at Allahabad. The conference strongly advocated the urgent necessity of opening 
birth-control clinios under efficient medical advice. The conference urged the 
improvement of the housing conditions of so-called untouchables, and the aboli¬ 
tion of the disabilities regarding inheritance and rights of women. The conference 
condemned the spirit of oommnnalism and provincialism in the country. 

Daring Hail Bobbery at Hili Station :—About a dozen armed dacoits attacked 
Hili station, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in the small hours of the morning 
and, after wounding two mail peons and several passengers and coolies by firing 
a nambers of shots, escaped with the mails for Hili and Balurghat that had 
arrived by the Up Darjeeling Mail. The daooite looked the station safe snd took 
away the sale proceeds of the railway tickets, amounting to about Rs. 350. 

19th. Marwari Women's Demand t —Resolutions condemning the dowry system and 
child marriages, urging tbs abolition of purdah, protesting against separate 
electorates, and demaadingfurtoer widening of women’s franchise were adopted 
at the All-India Marwari Women’s Conference held at Calcutta. The Conference 
also urged the Government to take prompt and effective measures to prevent 
‘ crime against women, and decided to remove untouahability. 

The Madras Congress Swaraj Party A meeting of Congressmen was held 
at the Congress House Madras when members discussed at great lengh the 
present political situation in toe country and finally formed toe Congress Swaraj 
Party to carry on political work in the country. The manifesto of the Party 
was discussed and adopted. The programme of the party included a nation-wide 
agitation against the White Paper and toe Communal Award, reiteration from 
thousands of platforms India’s demand for Parna Swaraj, the pursuit of the 
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constructive) programme of the’ Indian National Congress organisation of 
peasants and industrial workers and promotion of communal harmony. 

30th. Dr. Paltabhi _ Bitarammayya , sentenced : —Dr, Pattabhi Sitarammyya, who 
was arrested for pickettiDg a foreign cloth shop at Masulipatam, was produced 
Ueiore the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, who sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 600 fine. 

^armanand's criticism of the Communal Award Bhai Parmanand 
Bres.dentof the Hindu Maha Sabha, addressed a crowded meeting of Hindus 
at tne Town Hall, Nagpur. The notion that the attainment of Swaraj 
waB impossible in the absence of Hindu-Moslem unity, he said, was a 
delusion. The hard fact was that ao long as Moslems looked to the British 
government to secure their demands, it was impossible to attain such unity, 
lie expressed the opinion that where Mr. Gandhi failed to achieve results des¬ 
pite repealed efforts, no leader, however eminent, could hope to succeed. Pro- 
ceedwg, Bhai Parmanand explained the implications of the Communal Award, 
which, he said, had done injustice to the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. 
Bhai Parmanand concluded by saying that Hindus must organise, unite and 
agitate, with a view to getting the Award modified. 


NOVEMBER 1933 


2nd. Dewas State Affairs A Govt, communique said: “With reference to the recent 
ramours regarding the affairs of the Dewas State, (8enior Branch), it is under¬ 
stood that as the Maharaja’ has left his State for Pondicherry, leaving it in a 
state of considerable financial embarrassment, and as it is not clear whether he 
has any intention of ultimately returning, the Government are taking steps to 
ascertain his intentions, so that the interests of His Highness’s State and subjects 
may be duly safeguared.” 

3rd. Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act brought into force The Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal Amendment Bill, which was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at 
August session received the assent of the Governor-General and was gazetted. The 
new Act came into operation from 16th November. Under the provisions of the 
Act, the Corporation was debarred from having in its employ persons convicted 
Of offences against the State or other anti-Goverument activities, and from making 
grants to institutions where such persons were employed. It further introduced 
a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 

5th. Kathiawar States’ People's Conference The Kathiawar States’ People’s 
Conference, held at Amreli, passed the following resolutions: The firBt resolu¬ 
tion mourned the death of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel/ The second resolution, which 
was passed unanimously, condemned the Federation scheme as outlined in the 
White Paper, and reiterated the minimum demands of States’ peoples. The 
third resolution demanded the termination of the Bikaner “Conspiracy” case. 
The fourth resolution condemned the States’ Protection Bill, and appealed to 
the members of the Legislative Assembly to throw it out. 

7th. Oandhi’e Martian Tour Gandhiji began his tour from to-day. He visited 
B village near Wardha where he addressed a public meeting. A purse was 
presented to him. He proceeded to Nagpur, the next day, where he was given 
a rousing reception and purses were presented to him on behalf of the residents 
of Dhantoli, the Harijan Sumaj aud the Nagpur Mnoicipal Employees’ Associa¬ 
tion. Addressing aD audience of eight thousand people, at the towu of Katol, 
Gandhiji said that he started ~ on this All-India tour in order to remove the 
curse of untouchabiiity. He added that either untouchability should go or be 
should perish in the attempt. 

3 
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8 U 1 . Afghan King astatsinated :—Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, was murdered 
by a faoaUoal anpporter of the pro-Amsnullah Charki family to which Gulam 
Nabi, who waa executed last year, belonged. The late King’s ion, Mahomed 
Zahir fchah, waa proclaimed King. Ex-King Amannllah, when Interviewed 
at hie residence in Rome, stated that he waa always reedy to serve the 
country and prepared to return to Afghanistan if the Afghan people wan¬ 
ted him. 

9th. Afr: V. J. Patel’* Funeral t—The earthly remains of Mr. V. J. Patel 
reached Bombay. The coffin was lowered from the ship’s deck with the aid of a 
crane and carried from the wharf to the G. T. Hospital and thence to the Asian 
Buildings from which place the funeral procession started. Mra. Sarojini Naida, 
Mr. Keahibai Patel, Mr. Jamnadas Mel ha, Mr. Nariman, Mr. Brelvl, Mr. 
Horniman, Dr. Puruahottam Patel and several others had assembled there. The 
coffin was placed on an open lorry. A big portrait of Mr. Vithalbhai waa 
mounted on the hood over the driver’s seat. Nearly a thousand bareheaded 
volunteers marched silently. The procession halted in front of the Corporation 
buildings when Dr. Javier the Mayor, accompanied by the corporators, placed 
wreaths on the coffin. The body waa taken to the Bonepnr Cremation ground 
where nearly six lakhs of people assembled. The body waa placed on the sandal¬ 
wood pyre. Mra. Barojinf Naida delivered the faneral oration, followed by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Dayabhal Patel. Mr. Vallabhbhai’s son, set fire to 
the pyre. 

10th. Safeguard* for Anglo-Indian* :—At the meeting of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, Col. Gidoey, in a memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, appealed for safe-guards for the Anglo-Indian 
community. The memorandum asked for economio protection for thirty yean 
whether it asked for adequate representation in all Government departments. Dar¬ 
ing the thirty yean period, it asked that the number of posts they were occupyi¬ 
ng to-day in the various services should not be reduced. Ool. Gidney emphasised 
that they reduced apecifio protection in the Constitution Act. 

11th. Dewa* Stale Affari* :—A Government of India Communique, regarding the 
atTain in Dewas State, said that "owing to recklessness and lack of proper con¬ 
trol by Hie Highness” the affaire of the State had drifted from bad to worse. 
The treasury is empty, credit of the State exhausted and, continnea the com¬ 
munique, His Highness had been driven to alienate permanently portions of bia 
territory. When it waa pointed oat to him that a commission of enquiry was 
necessary, His Highness had elected to leave hie State without making satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements for conducting the administration. "The Government of 
India” concludes the communique, “have been compelled to call upon Hie Hig- 
neaa to return to the State by the date specified, failing which, Buch temporary 
measures aa are necessary must be taken to meet the immediate situation”. A 
subsequent communique stated that the Government of India were taking steps to 
meet the immediate administrative needs of the State, since His Highness the 
Maharaja bad oot returned to the State within the time fixed. 

12 th. Pt. JatcaharlaV* Condemnation of the Mahasabha Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, addressing a crowded meeting of Hindu University students in Benares, 
condemned strongly the recent activities of the Hindu Mahasabha. He 
said that be had long been of the opinion that the Hindu M&haaabha 
wee a email reactionary group, pretending to speak on behalf of the Hindu* of 
India, whom it waa very far from representing. "Under cover of seeming nationa¬ 
lism, the Mahaaabha”, declared the speaker, “oot only hides tho rankest and nar¬ 
rowest commonaliam, but alto desires to preserve the vested interests of the 
group of big Hindu landlords and princes.” 

Bhai Parmanand’* reply to PL Jawaharlal The view that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehrn is incapable of placing himself in the position of Hindus because of hie 
early training and therefore Hindus should not pay any attention to hia advice 
any more than should they to the advice of Maulana chaukat All, was expressed 
by Bhai Parmanand in the course of a statement to the Press in reply to Pandit 
Nehrn’a attack on the Hindu Mahasabha, Bhai Parmanand asserted that Hindu 
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Mnhasabha was as earnest about winning Swaraj as the Congress. He added that the 

. Pandit ooutd not point out even a single resolution passed by the Ajmer session 
of the Mahasabha which would justify bis accusations against the Sabha. 

13th. Search of pedestrian* in Chittagong :—Armed police and military {tickets 
were posted at street crossings in Midnapore, for searching people of all 
sections, ages, and position, passing street crossings all over the town and passen¬ 
gers from trains and steamers. The District Magistrate notified that the special 
precaution was undertaken on creditable information as a preventive against terrorist 
outrages within the town and suburbs. The public were warned that anybody 
stirring out between ten in the night and six in the morning mnat stop on a 
challenge by police or military officers. 

14th. Arrest of twenty youths at Mymensingh Twenty-four houses, belonging most¬ 
ly to Mymensingh, and twenty youths were taken into custody as the result of a 
roundup. The police and the military took part in the raids. Nothing incrimina¬ 
ting was reported to have been found, but certain literature was seized. 

ISth. Punjab Hindus' protest against Communal Award :—The Punjab Provincial 
Hindu Sabha cabled as follows to the Secretary, Joint Seleet Committee, 
London : “The Punjab Provincial Hindu 8abha strongly protests against the 
Communal Award which allots Hindus a lesser number of seats in proportion 
to their strength in population, whilst maintaining separate electorates. This 
is at variance with the recommendation of the Simon Commission. The Luck¬ 
now pact, if maintained, regarding separate electorates, should not have been 
varied in respect of the number of seats." 

18th. Reserve Bank Report: —Reports of the Joint Select Committee on the Reserve 
Bank and Imperial Bank Bills were signed and several members handed over 
notes of dissent, the moat important of which was one concerning the State Bank 
and the ratio question which was signed by nine members. Thelfollowing were the 
nine who signed the note ou the ratio and State Bank: (1) Rai Bahadur,Ramaaran- 
das, (2) Mr. Husain Imam, (3) Rai Bahadur Mathraprasad Mehrotra, (4) Sardar 
Sant Singh (5) Mr. B. Das, (6) Mr. Gayaprosad Sipgh, (7) Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya, (8) Mr, B. K. Basu and (9) Mr. Nripendra Narain Singha. The last 
mentioned two members signed with reservation on the ratio question. 

21st. 7 years' R. I. for alleged possession of dynamite sticks :— Jogendra Nath 
Banerjee was sentenced to seven years' rigorous imprisonment under 
the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Suppression Act by the Chief Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, Calcutta, sitting with special powers. Jogendranath’s two co-accused were 
acquitted. Their roomB in Nimtolla Lane, North Calcutta, were searched 
on the 31st August and 177 sticks of dynamite, 32 sticks of gelignite, 188 
detonators, three coils of safety fuses and a large number of cartridges were 
discovered in a closed trunk, 

24th. Communalism condemned Twenty-four prominent Congressmen of Lahore, 
including Doctor Satyapal, Lala Shamlal, Dr. Goplichand, Lala Duuichand and 
Mr. Kedarnath Saigal, issued a statement stating inter alia “that all 
patriotic men and women, living in this province eboula now combine and con¬ 
solidate their Nationalist forces in condemning the anti-national and reactionary 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha, and other simitar unpatriotic organisations, 
including Muslim League, the Sikh League, and to give their whole-hearted 
support to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, our trusted leader, and foremost and sincere 
patriot of the country, in his justified attacks oil the Mahasabha, the 1 Muslim 
Conference and all other such communal organisations." 

Police Raid in Benares The police raided a house in Durgakund, in Benares, 
and arrested Sitanath Dey, alleged revolutionary absconder, with four others. A 
reward of Rs. 2000 had been offered for Dey’s arrest. The names of arrested 
persons were Keshoprasad Sharma of Bihar, Keshav Chakravarty of Bengal, Pro- 
phullakumar Chakravarty of Benarea and Swami Karamdevaji of Amritsar. 
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25th. Muslim League teuton at Delhi The twenty-third annual session of the 
Muslim League met at new Delhi under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur 
Hafia Hidayat Hussain, of Gawnpore. The President, in the course of bis 
address, pleaded for rallying together of Muslima of all shades of opinion 
under the banner of the League, He deplored the attempts to aorap 
the Communal Award. He criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
contained in the White Paper, Beeolutiona were passed condemning the attempts 
to alter the Communal Award, urging that in the matter of appointment of 
Ministers religious minorities should be given adequate representation and pro¬ 
testing against the British policy in Palestine. Another resolution reiterated 
the Moslem demand regarding representation in the legislatures and Fundamental 
Rights. Reservation of one-third of the posts in the Services for Moslems was also 
urged. The next resolution opposed weightage to Indian States in the Federa¬ 
tion as it was likely to upset the communal balance. 

26th. Separate electorates in Bengal condemned ;—In view of the controversy 
raised over the question of the Communal Award throughout India, particularly 
in Bengal, the Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued a long statement 
to the Press, in the course of which, after recalling Its own views regarding the 
nn&cceptability of the White Paper it condemned the protagonists of separate 
electorates in Bengal, who by accepting the White Paper were trying their level 
best, in co-operation with the bnreaneraoy in India and London, to sell the birth¬ 
right of Muslima and non-Muslims for a mess of pottage for another decade 
at least.” 

27th. Pandit Jaitaharlal’e plea for national outlook Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru 
issued a long statement on Hindu and Muslim communal ism, in the course of 
which he held that still the activities of the Hindu communal organisations 
including the Maha Sabha were anti-national and reactionary. The Pandit said 
that be felt convinced that nationalism conld only come oat of the ideological 
fusion of Hindo, Muslim, Sikh and other groups in India, hy which he meant 
s common national ontlook, which he believed would come from below, not from 
above, for among those above there were some much too interested in British 
domination sod who hope to preserve their epeoial privileges. 

28th. Plea for summoning the A. I. C. 0. *—A meeting of prominent Congressmen 
of 8ind, Dr. Choitram presiding, discussed the preaent political situation in 
the country. After four hours’ discussion the meeting passed, by 17 votes to 8, 
■ resolution expressing the opinion that, under the conditions existing at the 

§ resent moment, it would be most difficult to continue individual oivil disobe- 
ienoe or revive mass civil disobedience in Sind. The meeting unanimously 
passed s resolution expressing the opinion that, in view of the fact that disseu- 
<■ ssion was so rife in the Congress ranks, it was high time a meeting of the All- 
India Oongress Committee should be called with a view to disoussing the present 
political situation in order to revive political life in the country and bring about 
■ nnity in Oongress ranks. 

7 years' R. 1. far possessing live bomba ;—Harendra Kumar Banerjce, his brother 
Birendra Kumar Banerjee and Bhabranjan Mukherjee were sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each, under the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Sup¬ 
pression Act by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, sitting with special 
powers. They were found in possession of four live bombs, and plant for their 
manufacture in a house in Gray Street. 

30th. Bhai Parmanand on • the Communal question: —Bhai Parmanand, explain¬ 
ing his recent references to Hindu Muslim nnity, said: “When we see that all 
our efforts to attain communal unity have failed, 1 do not eee what other course 
is left for Hindus, bnt to work on the basis of unifying themselves and, then, 
having advanced ods step, to make another for bringing round the other com- 
mnnities to their views. So far, we have failed to evoke a national spirit among 
Moslems and there ie hardly national spirit among them worth the name. Let 
ns therefore give this plan a chance.’’ 

Bengal Coventor's Review t St. Andrews Day Dinner Speech :—Speaking at 
the St. Andrews Day Dinner, His Excellency the Governor of BeDgal made a 
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review of the position of Bengal for the past year, with special reference to 
terrorism and economic distress. As to terrorism. His Excellency was of tha 
opinion that the situation “to-day as compared with a year ago shows a dis¬ 
tinct improvement." “Experience Bhowsho said, “that the law may still have 
lo be strengthened in certain respects. That matter is in hand.” Terrorism, 
said he, represented “a desperate eftort” to advance the supposed interests of the 
Hindu community. The reason for this, in the opinion of His Excellency, lay 
in the gloomy outlook before the educated Hindu youth. To eradicate the evil 
an immediate economic readjustment was necessary, together with a steady 
pressure against the terrorists. The task of readjustment, said His Excellency, 
was not one for Government atone—the best elements in the community must 
be harnessed to it. He outlined some suggestions for the reorganisation of the 
rural economy and concluded by saying that if sympathy land oo-operation were 
revived for the people, ‘‘I can promise that money will be found" for working 
them out. 


DECEMBER 1933 

2nd. Police Searches in Calcutta :—The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
searched several places in the City. Four persons were arrested. The searches, 
it was understood, were in connection with the terrorist activities. 

4th. Communaligm condemned To discuss the situation arising out of the 
Jawaharlal—Mahasabba controversy, a public meeting was held at Calcutta, 
Acharya Ray presiding. The president declared that it was not the proper time 
for rousing commnnal passions and he emphasised the need for inter-communal 
amity. Resolutions were passed deploring the activities of certain commnnal 
organisations, both Moslem and Hindu and urging upon those communal orga¬ 
nisations to confine themselves to the work of social reform. 

6tb. Record of the Select Committee —Tha British Indian memorandum of 19th 
November and Sir T. B. Sapru’a memorandum of 27th July were included in 
the voluminous ‘Record of the Select Committee” issued containing the memo¬ 
randa submitted by the delegates. The British Indian memorandum suggests 
modifications of the White Paper with a view to satisfy moderate opinion in 
India, and ensuring that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not 
to prejudice India’s advance to full responsibility. Sir T. B. Sapru explains his 
entire position in relation to the White Paper and names five essentials to 
meet the situation, namely (1) Central responsibility with safeguards necessary 
in India's interests for the transitional period; (2) Provincial Autonomy on 
similar terms; (3) Reserve subjects controlled by the Governor-General only 
for the period of transition, which should not be long or indefinite; (4) the 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate the early transfer of the reserved depart¬ 
ments; (5) a Statutory declaration of India’s constitutional position to the 
British Commonwealth. Sir T. B. Sapru’e memorandum (which incorporates a 
note on commercial discrimination by Mr. Jayakar) is supported by Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. Joshi. The StateB are represented in the 
memoranda by Sir A. Hydari and Sir M. Mehta. 

All Parties Conference A further step in the direction of’calling an all 
parties conference with a view to organising and consolidating public opinion in 
order to get the White Paper proposals substantially 'modified and devising ways 
and means to end the present political stalemate in the country was taken to-day 
when the Counoil of the Bombay Presidency Association under the presidency 
of Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad disouesed at considerable length the details of the 
programme for such a conference. After an exchange of views it was decided 
ihat ft nraliminarv conference of renresentative leaders of the city and province 
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S"»* called on Deoember 80 prior to calling the All-Partiea Conference. 

invitation* were being sent ont to about fifty leading men of the 
01 y and prpvtooe. Meanwhile the Bombay Presidency Association's move to 
«tu an All-raitiea Conference met with considerable encouragement and wel¬ 
comed aa a right step by several leading men. Mr. H. K. Hales, Conservative 
Member of the British Parliament who wae at present in India intimated that he 
welcomed the move on the part of the Bombay Presidency Association, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that he himself was working to call an All-Parties Con- 
ierenee early in January next with a view to ascertaining the unanimous opinion 
of the country on the White Paper scheme of Reforms before he sailed for 
xingiand so that he could place the unanimous verdict of India before the Eng¬ 
lish public on bis return home. 


ftwjah Contpiract Cate judgment After a trial lasting for over 
k 68 *“• curtain was rung down on the Punjab Conspiracy Case 

wnen judgment was pronounced ny the Special Tribunal aeDtenoing to 
death Amnk Singh and Gulap Singh and Jangirlal, Rupcband and Kunaanlal 
to transportation for life and awarding imprisonment ranging from two to seven 
years to eleven of the accused and acquitting Jaiprakash, Dharamvir, Dyanathrai. 
mnsilal and Sows Ram. In the supplementary case Sukhdevraj was sentenced 
it- til. y 68 ™' rigorous. That they' had formed an orgauisation called the 
Uindnsthan Republican Army the objects of whioh were to improve the 
conditionsof Indiana by resort to violence was one of the allegations against 
the accused. In furtherance of their objecta they were alleged to have entered 
into a conspiracy in 1926 and bomba were prepared and arms secured. The 
first overt sot of the accused was an attempt to blow up Lord Irwin’s special 
train in December 1929 when bombs were buried under the railway line seven 
miles from Delhi on the Muttra aide and were oonneeted by eleotrio wire. It 
waa further alleged that the accused had planned to rescue Phsgat Singh and 
others associated with him while they were being conveyed to jail by the use of 
a stupefying g-a but the plan conld not be earned out aa tbe gas could not be 
prepared in time. The accused also attempted to commit daooities in the 
Military Accounts Office at Rawalpindi and the Railway Octroi Office and bomba 
were thrown simultaneously in six Punjab Towns on June 19 1930 resulting in 
tbe death of a police officer and Injuries to another. This was alleged to be 
their last overt act. 


17th, All-parties Muslim Conference ;—The All-Parties Muslim Conference was 
held at Lucknow under the preeidentship of the Raja of Salempur. The 
Conference was supported by seven Muslim* organisations. Among those present 
were Mian Abdul Axis, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mwulana Sbaukat All, Mr. Chan- 
dhnry Kaliqnzaman, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. 
Sberwaoi and Mr. Mohd. Husain, The Raja of Salempur, in the course of his 
address, said that by creating a body composed of representatives of all 
important Muslim organisations they were on the way to bridge the gull 
existing between the Muslim organisation. Resolutions were passed appealing to 
all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities of every com¬ 
munity which are calculated to widen the gulf between the communities s that 
alt parties represented in the conference ehould work for the unity of the 
different groups of Moslems and foster better relations with other communities 
and educate the Muslim masses to take their full share in the fight for freedom ; 
and to establish a board of thirty members to give effect to the resolutions. 


22nd. Eeserve Bank Bill Patted The Assembly passed the Indian Reserve Bank 
Bill to-day. Many non-official members congratulated Sir George Schuster ou his 
successful piloting of the Bill. Winding up the debate, Sir George Schuster said 
that the attitude of the House would greatly enhance ita credit and help the 
constitutional advancement and gather the support of opinion in England on 
which bo much depended. He added that the measure was a most practical step 
taken towards grant of fiscal autonomy to India. 
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24th. All-India National Trades Union Federation The All-India National Trades 
Union Federation held its first session in the Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose presiding. Mr. Jamandas Mehta, Chairman of the Re¬ 
ception Committee, in his welcome address, said that their aim was to ameliorate 
the hard lot of labouring classes and achieve the eventual establishment of a 
Socialist State in India. He warned the workers against the traps which a sec¬ 
tion of the Communists were laying for them in the name of Trade Unionism. 
The President, in the course of his address, urged the need for concrete work 
and not abstraot theories. Speaking of the White Paper, he said that the 
whole scheme was so devised as to produce a double roller, capitalism and 
communalism to crush socialism and nationalism. He pleaded for real 
Trade Union spirit among the workers and proper organisation. The conference 
then considered the resolutions. - Resolutions expressing gratification at the re¬ 
establishment of unity in the Trade Union movement in India, and the readiness 
to co-operate with the Labour movement in other countries were passed. Another 
resolution affirmed the Federation^ faith in unadulterated democracy. The 
Government of India was urged to release ail Meerut prisoners and to implement 
all the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. The laBt resolution expres¬ 
sed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals and instructed the Working 
Committee to frame amendments as soon as the Joint Committee report was 
published. 


26th. The Liberal Federation'. Session The fifteenth annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India was held at Madras, Mr. J. N. Basil, Calcutta presid¬ 
ing. In the absence, due_ to illness, of the'Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee .Sir P. S. Bivaswami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and 
visitors. He said that the White Paper proposals were of a most discouraging 
character bnt he hoped that representations by all parties in India might possi¬ 
bly induce Britain to modify and, if possible, liberalise the proposals. Mr. Basu 
characterised the White Paper as a strange combination of centralised autho¬ 
rity and of responsibility, weighted with Brakes of various descriptions. He said 
that it was certainly not anywhere near Dominion Status. He then examined the 
varionB proposals and added that they were aggressively reactionary. He appealed 
for the discontinuance of the repressive measures to create an atmosphere of 
good-will. Concluding, he appealed for unity. Then resolutions were passed 
supporting swadeabi, condemning terrorism and protesting against Government’s 
repressive policy. The conference strongly condemned tne demand of the Euro¬ 
pean settlers of Kenya and urged that the doctrine of paramonntey of native 
interests should not be departed from, and assured support to Indians in South 
Africa in their joint demands for their elementary rights. The Liberal Federation 
accorded its support to the movement for the removal of untonchability and the 
uplift of the classes concerned. The Federation was emphatically of opinion that 
the White Paper proposals weTe not calculated to establish any real responsible 
government in India and that the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House 
of Commons that Dominion status in neither the next but one violated the solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet. It was also resolved that 
no scheme of reforms could meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national 
aspirations which did not confer the full power and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Medical Conference :—The All-India Medical Conference held its 
tenth annual session in Bombay under the presidentship of Dr. M. 
A. A a sari, Dr. Desbmukh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address, observed that the Indian Medical Council Bill was passed in a hurry 
by an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. Regarding the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service, he SBid : “It is a very old service ; but here is another institution 
with a senile outlook which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern 
medical India." Dr. Ansati, delivering the presidential addresB, deplored the 
indifference of the Government in regard to the medical problems in India. The 
need for medical research was obvious but the attention paid to it left every¬ 
thing to be desired. Regarding the Indian Medical Service, he said that the 
civil side of the service as a military reserve was unduly costly, quite insuffi¬ 
cient for war purposes and altogether superfluous as a millitry reserve. Dr, 
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An sari pleaded for the nee of Indigenous drags sad Inetramnets at least by 
the independent members of the mediae! profession. He appealed for missionary 
spirit in yonng men and women so that the sufferings of the people might be 
brought under control. Then several resolutions touohlng the medical pro* 
fession were adopted. The conference urged the necessity for a scheme of 
National Health Insurance. The oonferonoe condemned the Indian Medical Aot, 
urged that no members of L M. 8., a purely military service, should be em~ 
ployed on the oiril side, and urged that open competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian Medical Bervioe should be reeumed only in Indik 


27th. All-India Worn *»'# Conference About two hundred delegates from all parts 
of India attended the eighth session of the All-Indie Women’s Conference held 
„ at the Town Hall, Calcutta, under the presidency of Lady Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore, H. H. the Mahareni Bncharu Devi of Mayurbhan) wae the chairwomen 
of the Reoeption Committee. Among others, Mrs. Barojini Naidu, Bir Hassan 
Bnhrawardy and Professor Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. Several 
resolutions were adopted touching, educational, social and labour problems. The 
resolution on franchise reiterated the demand made before tne Joint Seleot 
Committee. The Conference also adopted resolutions on removal of untouch- 
ability, abolition of capital punishmeat sad rural reconstruction. The resolution 
on birth control aroused much discussion and was adopted by a large majority. 
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L The Unionist Council Meeting 
^Whilst Gandhiji was slowly coming round the perilous corner to 
which he had brought himself by his recent ordeal of self-mortification, 
and arrangements were proceeding apace for holding an informal con¬ 
ference of Congressmen at Poona to take correct bearings of the Congress 
position and chalk out its future course, the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee were, as they had been for some time beforei sitting in 
judgment over what in India was by many regarded as a piece of 
constitutional jugglery, and, in England, was by some regarded as an 
aot of ‘betrayal’ or ‘surrender’. The White Paper appeared to have but 
few ardent champions here or in Great Britain. Even its sponsors did 
not look like meaning that they would stick to their guns should they 
find themselves out-manoeuvred by their own die-hard lank. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of the Central Council of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, the Churchill party had been 
utterly routed, and Mr. Baldwin’s phenomenal triumph on the occasion 
Was hailed with some -little flutter of elation in quarters where the 
dying embers of the hope that some tangible good would yet come out 
of the labours of the R. T. C. had not been quite dead. The defeat 
of the Die-hards at a meeting of their own party was held by some to 
be a factor of special significance as it showed that the policy and 
principle of the White Paper were in a “no danger” zone, and that 
whatever were the chances of the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
being more jealously guarded and the concessions being more liberally 
curtailed, the chances were Dinetynine to one that the R.T.C. issue wrap¬ 
ped in the White Paper would not, after so much ado, prove a still-born 
Indian constitution’. While some could hear it mewling in the nurse’s 
arms, others hoped or feared that it might live for good or for evil. 
Since the great Conservative Party wsb committed to the policy of the 
White Paper, it wad not thought likely that it would prove quite blank 
a paper, though it was not apparent to many that it would not, all 
the same, prove a paper dyed with a colour that swallowed and 
absorbed all the rays of the sun but did not emit and reflect any. 

II. Rout op Churchtllites 

The rout of the Churchill Party at the said meeting was supposed 
to be the more significant as it had been preceded by a 
raging and tearing campaign by the India Defence League and a sec¬ 
tion of the British Press to cloud and befog the Indian issue, and 
stampede into a panicky, senseless hostility not only the “temper¬ 
amentally nervous” Conservative Party but also the great mass of 
sane and sober British public whose ignorance of actual Indian 
conditions remained, and still regains, abysmal, and apathy to Indian 
aspirations colossal. One or two quotations from the Evening News 
(reproduced iu the Leader of Allahabad of July 2) would throw a more 

4 
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lurid light on the stage than any distant flings of observations from 
here could be expeotod to do. 

“Conservative . Associations everywhere have denounced the 
Government’s policy of scnttling from India. To this growing 
volume of protest the India Defenoe League will bring reinforcements 
that even Mr. Baldwin, accustomed to having mugwump Conservative 
Members of Parliament eating out of his hand, will find it difficult to 
resist.” Then again—“So the affair moves on, but it will need every 
voice of protest in the country to turn the Government from the panicky 
purpose of scuttling from India at the bidding of the Congress Brahmin 
and the point of the terrorist gun.” 

ILL 'The Congress Brahmin” 

As a piece of newspaper slang-mongering this would be hard to 
beat. The Conservative Party, much less the British public, was not, 
however, taken in by this prodigious phantasma of ill-mannered slang 
and gross misrepresentation. They had sufficient sense and discernment 
to take a less absurdly incorrect measure both of the “Congress Brahmin” 
and of the “point of the terrorist gun”. They knew, though without 
fully grasping what they know, that the Congress, even when 
apparently defeated, was still a factor in the Indian ensemble of 
conditions which counted more than any other single factor or even 
perhaps the snm of all other factors; and that the terrorist’s gun, 
though making some damage to the plaster of the said walls of the 
British fortifications in India and causing much annoyance and more 
anxiety than the situation demanded, was not believed either by the 
Government or by the general ran of the Indian people as by itself 
able to make actual breaches in the stronghold of British supremacy in 
India. It has been said that the battle of Waterloo whs won on the 
play grounds of Eton. Even more truly can it be said that British 
authority and prestige in India were established not on the battle fields 
of Plassey or elsewhere, but in the British Courts of Justice, and, 
generally, in the Bphere of British civil administration in India. If the 
British Empire shonld be here lost, it would be lost not where the 
terrorist bomb-thrower and gunman has been operating, but in spheres 
of relationships between the rulers and the ruled that are quite civil 
and normal. The Non-cooperation and the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ments launched by the Congress were conceived by its leaders as 
fundamentally subversive of those relationships, and Government were 
not mistaken in their appreciation of, and reaction to, them as such. 
If thoee movements had succeeded, those relationships should most 
assuredly have ended. The Congress mandate which Gandhiji had 
carried to R. T. C. was, in fact; the death warrant to the British 
Empire as now existing in India. The Dominion status, the transition 
period; etc. were not meant to effectively prolong its life. That Empire 
was simply asked to choose the manner of its death. If oomplete In¬ 
dependence or Porna Swaraj meant its electrocation, did not Dominion 
Status mean its mummification after death ? It was no wonder,, there¬ 
fore, that the British element in the B. T, C. declined the honour of 
endorsing and signing its death warrant. The Empire had released its 
hold on a near neighbour just on the west of its imperial isles. It w&s 
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expected that Great Britain and the Free State of Ireland would in 
future march hand in hand on the high road of common imperial des¬ 
tiny* _ But no* The Ireland of De Valera would not be yoked together 
with its ex-master in an imperial team. The whip hand of the Welsh 
wizard had been the band that had drawn up and signed the Irish 
Treaty. Can a whip hand be thought, of again when Ireland is in her 
present mood to tear up that ‘scrap of paper’ and cast it away ? 

IV. The Logical Chain op Events 

_ The Die-hards were clear-sighted enough in so far as they looked at 
- this side of the logical chain of political events in India. To accede to 
the Congress demand is certainly to make an end of the business of 
governing India as a dependent part of the British Empire. It is to 
close down and retire. They were right so far. But their sight was not 
clear enough with regard to two other vital aspects of the situation. 
First, they did not look at the other side of the same logical chain of 
political events in India. Those events, unless controlled, would lead to 
the Empire losing its most vital member—its dependency. This seems 
to be logically inevitable. But the question is—How best to control 
those events ? There are kinds of control. By a certain kind of control,- 
the Empire lost America. It also lost Ireland by the same kind of 
control. Should it be well advised to persevere in the use of the Bame 
kind and method of control in the case of India ? By other kinds and 
methods of control, India may, it is true, also get out of control’ 
some day. 

V. “Getting Out of Control” 

But this “getting out of control” is a probability that has to be 
reviewed with respect to more than one frame of reference. We may 
consider it first as a probable future event. Here we ask ourselves the 
question x What will be the future relationship of India to the Empire? 
But we may also consider it as an ethical order, and ask ourselves : 
What should be the future or even present relationship of India to the 
Empire ? The two questions are stated separately, but, in actual prac* 
tice, they must be taken and answered together. The fact of that 
relationship is not like a purely physical iact which lies beyond the 
Bphere of our influence or interference, e. g., an event in the distant 
nebulae. The relationship between India and the Empire has been, is, 
and will be determined by several factors of which the wills and actions 
of the partners concerned have been, are, and will be not the least 
important It is a partnership that has been entered into and maintain¬ 
ed and from time to time modified by the voluntary acts—both of 
commission and omission, sometimes right sometimes wrong—on the part 
of the partners involved. Both Great Britain and India have, been and 
are responsible for their connection and partnership. They will be res¬ 
ponsible for any future readjustment of their relationship also. So far 
the character of that relationship has mainly been that between a ruling 
race and a dependency. That character has been determined by its own 
proper and adequate assemblage of conditions. Our own wills and action 
have been in that assemblage. The faith that the British connection 
has been ‘a dispensation of Providence’ or otherwise, is an attitude of mind 
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lurid light on the stage than any distant flings of observations from 

here could be expected to do. , , , , .. 

“Conservative Associations everywhere have denounced the 
Government’s policy of scuttling from India. ^To this growing 
volume of protest the India Defence League will bring reinforcements 
that even Mr. Baldwin, accustomed to having mugwump Conservative 
Members of Parliament eating out of his hand, will find it difficult to 
resist.” Then again—“So the affair moves on, but it will need every 
voice of protest in the country to turn the Government from the panicky 
purpose of scuttling from India at the bidding of the Congress Brahmin 
and the point of the terrorist gun.” 

IIL "The Congress Brahmin” 

As a piece of newspaper slang-mongering this would be hard to 
beat The Conservative Party, mnch less the British public, was not, 
however, taken in by this prodigious phantasma of ill-mannered slang 
and gross misrepresentation. They had sufficient sense and discernment 
to take a less absurdly incorrect measure both of the “Congress Brahmin” 
and of the “point of the terrorist gun”. They knew, though without 
fully grasping what they know, that the Congress, even when 
apparently defeated, was Btill a factor in the Indian ensemble of 
conditions which counted more than any other single factor, or even 
perhaps the Bum of all other factors; and that the terrorist’s gun, 
though making some damage to the plaster of the said walls of the 
British fortifications in India and causing much annoyance and more 
anxiety than the situation demanded, was not believed either by the 
Government or by the general ran of the Indian people as by itself 
able to make actual breaches in the stronghold of British supremacy in 
India. It haB been said that the battle of Waterloo whs won on the 
play grounds of Eton. Even more truly can it be said that British 
authority and prestige iu India were established not on the battle fields 
of Plassey or elsewhere, but in the British Courts of Justice, and, 
generally, in the sphere of British civil administration in India- If the 
British Empire should be here lost, it would be lost not where the 
terrorist bomb-thrower and gunman has been operating, but in spheres 
of relationships between the rulers and the ruled that are quite civil 
and normal. The Non-cooperation and the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ments launched by the Congress were conceived by its leaders as 
fundamentally subversive of those relationships, and Government were 
not mistaken in their appreciation of, and reaction to, them as such. 
If those movements had succeeded, those relationships should moBt 
assuredly have ended. The Congress mandate which Gandhiji had 
carried to R. T, C. was, in fact; the death warrant to the British 
Empire as now existing in India. The Dominion status, the transition 
period; etc.- were not meant to efiectively prolong its life. That Empire 
was simply asked to choose the manner of its death. If oomplete In¬ 
dependence or Purna Swaraj meant its electrocution; did not Dominion 
Status mean its mummification after death ? It was no wonder,, there¬ 
fore, that the British element in the B. T, C. declined the honour of 
endorsing and signing its death warrant. The Empire had released its 
hold on a near neighbour just on the west of its imperial isles. It was 
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VIII. The Alternatives 

As regards the alternative of ‘getting out*, all British parties were 
practically agreed. That was not to be thought of. It would be neither 
in Britain’s interest nor in India’s so to get out. Both the partners 
would stand to lose by such an abrupt ending of their “contract?*. And 
it may be observed in this connection that, • barring a few ultra 
Extremist groups, even Indians—those who are politically-minded—did 
not and do not want the Britishers to clear out bag and baggage to 
naher forthwith the Indian millennium. The Congress did not ask them 
to leave. They were asked to stay, not of course to govern as now, 
but to assist India in her difficult task of self-government. They were 
asked to pool their interests with the interests of India, and join their 
shoulders with those of the Indiana in the titanic task of Indian politi¬ 
cal, economic and social uplift. They would, for instance, continue to 
help the Army Administration in India without, as nowi being the sole 
masters of the Army policy and finance. Now, this would mean of 
course ceasiDg to govern’, but it would not certainly mean “getting out”. 

IX. The Third Alternative 

The Die-hand Wing could not yet think of the third alternative. 
Or if it did, it did so by going back'to the Simon Commission proposals, 
if not to other even less progressive schemes of advance. The premises 
upon which they would base their conclusions were not those upon 
which Labourites or even the “orthodox” followers of Mr. Baldwin would, 
apparently, base theirs. They did not accept the position that the 
Congress Brahmin truly represented the interests of the “teeming masses” 
or even of the Indian intelligentsia. They did not think that those 
interests would be safer in the hands of the Congress Brahmin than in 
those of the present benevolent, paternal British Government. And 
they did not believe that any liberal reforms hastily granted would prove 
a solvent to the many existing formidable tangles and difficulties of the 
Indian problem. Ou the contrary, the strong and just rule of Britain 
was just the factor required to keep things smoothly and orderly going 
in India. To eliminate that factor was to plunge her into chaos, 
it would be betraying a “trust”. 

X. The Key-Idea of Die-habdism 

This was the avowed key-idea behind all the Die-hard agitaition in 
England against the White Paper. This also was the gist of the Die¬ 
hard testimony before the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee. One 
may assume that there were many in the ranks of the Die-hards who 
honestly held and cherished that key-idea. Others were perhaps merely 
playing to the gallery. Perhaps their motive was not quite so 
transcendentally altruistic. Possibly they were thinking more about 
what Britain stood to lose than what India might stand to Iobo by the 
severance of the imperial connection. But let us not here psycho¬ 
analyse our “witnesses”. Let us admit the bonafides of the “trusteeship” 
complex without question. But the question was and still remains— 
Were the Die-hard premises valid ? Are they valid now ? Were not 
those premises carved out of a mass of confused, narrow, out-of-date 
political thinking or lack of thinking in regard to the actual conditions 
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Tand problems of the India of to-day ? And if that were so, were we 
not still 4 faced with the two questions—Could Indian Government 
continue as it was without making successful adaptations to the changed 
conditions ? And was it right to so continue ? 

XI. Premises And Conclusions 

If those premises had been held, and therefore, those conclusions had 
been drawn half a century back, there would have been many amongst 
political thinkers in India who might have felt half-disposed to concede 
those premises and grant those conclusions. Then, it was generally felt 
(and none felt it more honestly and whole-heartedly than the teeming 
Indian masses), that there was a solid foundation in actual conditions 
both for the Indian wardship and the British guardianship complex. The 
Child Congress of ‘half a dozen grasshoppers’ in the early eighties of 
the last century found itself virtually imbued with that oomplex. But 
neither India nor Great Britain nor the world at large have remained 
stationary during these fifty years. History has everywhere moved with 
rapid giant strides. Almost every nation of the East or West haB long 
outgrown and cast away the short clothes of political childhood and 
broken loose from the leading strings of every kind of national tutelage. 
Even Iudia has moved. Lord Morley’s ‘fur coat* may not Btill be suit¬ 
able for her, but neither can she now be forced into her discarded short 
clothes. She now feels that she can be trusted to manage her own 
affairs. She now' feels that she can take care of her own classes and 
masses. She may not yet be undispntedly right to feel as she now feels. 
But neither can she be undisputedly wrong. And it is futile to pretend 
that what she now feels is felt only by the Congress Brahmin, or by 
the terrorist bomb-thrower, or by the Indian Moscow agent. That feel¬ 
ing is not confined to a ’microscopic minority/ More and more directly 
and actively her classes and her masses are also coming to share that 
feeling. The late Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements 
failed in a sense which everybody knows and understands, bnt they also 
succeeded in a sense which not many unmistakably understood. They 
provoked an unprecedentedly wide-scale mass response not only in feel¬ 
ing but in the shape of active participation. Whether the methods 
employed were right or wrong, it could not be gainsaid that the Indian 
masses were considerably interested in the nature, progress and fate of 
those operations. It was precisely because they were so interested that 
those Movements could assume such admittedly vast and Berious propor¬ 
tions. Precisely on that account also were they admittedly matters of 
great concern _ to those who had Law and Order and respect Consti¬ 
tutional Authority in their keeping. And Government reaction thereto 
was not only unusual in its greatness and firmness, but also, unusual (in 
so far as it had to invoke emergency powers) in the mode of its con¬ 
ception and expression. 

XII. Die-hard Premises Behind Time 

So the Indian premises of Die-hardism are behind time by at least 
Tialf a century. And bo must be its Indian conclusions. It shows 
good sight when -it looks at the logical chain of Indian political 
events as viewed from one position. But it shows a sight both 
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blurred and distorted when it looks at it from another. It seems to 
be afflicted with a curious myopia with strange spells of lucid, distant 
vision. India, though no longer a child, is Btill in her short clothes of 
childhood. The White Paper, it fears, is going to put her into ampler 
garments larger than her actual self, but which she will soon outgrow. 
A future Blue Paper will then have to order still ampler clothes for 
her. But these also will not suit her then, or for long. The time 
will soon arrive when she will decline to have her garments thus 
ordered and fitted or misfitted out by another. She will insist on 
making her own clothes as best she likes. And if we allow her to 
have her own way in this, we shall soon discover that we cannot stop 
her in this or any other. In other words, she will get out of our hands. 
In plainer words, if responsibility be granted her to-day to some 
extent, we must find ourselves prepared to grant it to-morrow to the 
fullest extent in the logical sequence of developments. We shall not 
be masters of the time-table. We must find ourselves soon prepared 
—Booner than one would be happy to imagine—to take our bands off the 
Indian business. “If responsibility be real, the safeguards must be more 
or less sham ; and if the safeguards be real, responsibility must be to 
that extent sham.”—This showed remarkably clear, long sight Real 
responsibility and real safeguards do not go together. 

But, again, two questions remained—Is the White Paper really a 
scheme for achieving the impossible—wedding real responsibility to 
real safeguard ? Are not the safeguards alone in single blessedness 
real in the scheme? Then, a profounder question—You do not propose 
to rid India of her short clothes. Or if you do, you _ propose to 
enlarge her garments by the mere millionth of an inch iu a century 
while she may be adding an yard to !her stature every decade. Will 
this plan suit her or even you ? Will not her stature as it grows 
burst out of its short clothes if these are not changed suitably to her 
growth ? Can you prevent it ? And should you prevent it ? The Die¬ 
hard myopia comes in when you are faced with these two questions, 

XJLII. The "Myopia” 

That myopia may be stated in the form of an instructive dilemma. 
If you do not concede responsibility in view of the existing actual 
Iudian conditions, those conditions will soon gather momentum euough 
to assume it in spite of you, and you have your 'bands off” as you 
had your hands off in America, or nearly off, as in Ireland. And if 
you concede responsibility, that will also gather momentum till it 
becomes full-blooded responsibility which even Mr. Macdonald’s Declara¬ 
tion at the plenary session of the R. T. C. set‘forth as the final objective 
of British and Indian labours in constitutional reform. And as soon as 
India attains to that state, you have your hands off again. So the final 
outcome appears to be the same on either horn of the dilema. But no. 
There is a difference in the two alternatives of the dilemma, and also, in 
the final outcome or conclusion, which is vital; By refusing to concede 
responsibility, you make the inevitable process of India’s assuming it 
sooner or later—and rather sooner than later—a process involving much 
needlesB conflict and consequent, cumulative bitterness between Great 
Britain and India, which, considering the centuries-old intimate and 
\ . • 
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rand problems of the India of to-day ? And if that were bo, were we 
not still, faced with the two questions - —Could Indian Government 
continue as it was without making successful adaptations to the changed 
conditions ? And was it right to so continue ? 

XI. Premises And Conclusions 

If those premises had been held, and therefore, those conclusions bad 
been drawn half a century back, there would have been many amongst 
political thinkers in India who might have felt half-disposed to concede 
those premises and grant those conclusions. Then, it was generally felt 
(and none felt it more honestly and whole-heartedly than the teeming 
Indian masses), that there was a solid foundation in actual conditions 
both for the Indian wardship and the British guardianship complex. The 
Child Congress of ‘half a dozen grasshoppers' in the early eighties of 
the last century found itself virtually imbued with that complex. But 
neither India nor Great Britain nor the world at large have remained 
stationary during these fifty years. History has everywhere moved with 
rapid giant strides. Almost every nation of the East or West has long 
outgrown and cast away the short clothes of political childhood and 
broken loose from the leading strings of every kind of national tutelage. 
Even India has moved. Lord Morley’s 'far coat* may not still be suit¬ 
able for her, but neither can she now be forced into her discarded short 
clothes. She now feels that she can be trusted to manage ber own 
affairs. She now' feels that she can take care of her own classes and 
masses. She may not yet be undispntedly right to feel as she now feels. 
But neither can she be undisputedly wrong. And it is futile to pretend 
that what she now feels is felt only by the Congress Brahmin, or by 
the terrorist bomb-thrower, or by the Indian Moscow agent. That feel¬ 
ing is not confined to a ‘microscopic minority.’ More and more directly 
and actively her classes and her masses are also coming to share that 
feeling. The late Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements 
failed in a sense which everybody knows and understands, bat they also 
succeeded in a sense which not many unmistakably understood. They 
provoked an unprecedentedly wide-scale mass response not only in feel¬ 
ing but in the shape of active participation. Whether the methods 
employed were right or wrong, it could not be gainsaid that the Indian 
masses were considerably interested in the nature, progress and fate of 
those operations. It was precisely because they were so interested that 
those Movements could assume such admittedly vast and seriouB propor¬ 
tions. Precisely on that account also were they admittedly matters of 
great concern to those who had Law and Order and respect Consti¬ 
tutional Authority in their keeping. And Government reaction thereto 
was not only unusual in its greatness and firmnesB, but also, unusual (in 
so far as it had to invoke emergency powers) in the mode of its con¬ 
ception and expression. 

XII. Die-hard Premises Behind Time 

So the Iudian premises of Die-hardism are behind time by at least 
Tialf a century. And so must be its Indian conclusions. It shows 
good sight when -it looks at the logical chain of Indian political 
events as viewed from one position. But it Bhows a Bight both 
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blurred and distorted when it looks at it from another. It seems to 
be afflicted with a curious myopia with strange spells of lucid, distant 
vision. India, though no longer a child, is still in her short clothes of 
childhood. The White Paper, it feara, is going to put her into ampler 
garments larger than her actual self, but which she will soon outgrow. 
A future Blue Paper will then have to order still ampler clothes for 
her. But these also will not suit her then, or for long. The time 
will soon arrive when she will decline to have her garments thus 
ordered and fitted or misfitted out by another. She will insist on 
'making her own clothes as best Bhe likes. And if we allow her to 
have her own way in this, we shall Boon discover that we cannot stop 
her in this or any other. In other words, she will get out of our hands. 
In plainer words, if responsibility be granted her to-day to some 
extent, we must find ourselves prepared to grant it to-morrow to the 
fullest extent in the logical sequence .of developments. We shall not 
be masters of the time-table. We must find ourselves soon prepared 
—sooner than one would be happy to imagine—to take our bands off the 
Indian business. “If responsibility be real, the safeguards must be more 
or less Bham ; and if the safeguards be real, responsibility must be to 
that extent sham.”—This showed remarkably clear, long sight. Real 
responsibility and real safeguards do not go together. 

But, again, two questions remained—Is the White Paper really a 
scheme for achieving the impossible—wedding real responsibility to 
real safeguard ? Are not the safeguards alone in single blessedness 
real in the scheme? Then, a profounder question—You do not propose 
to rid India of her short clothes. Or if you do, you propose to 
enlarge her garments by the mere millionth of an inch in a century 
while she may be adding an yard to 'her stature every decade. Will 
this plan Buit her or even you ? Will not her stature as it grows 
burst out of its short clothes if these are not changed suitably to her 
growth ? Can you prevent it ? And should you prevent it ? The Die¬ 
hard myopia comes in when you are faced with these two questions. 

XIII. The “Myopia” 

That myopia may be stated in the form of an instructive dilemma. 
If you do not concede responsibility in view of the existing actual 
Indian conditions, those conditions will soon gather momentum enough 
to assume it in spite of you, and you have your ‘hands off” as you 
had your hands off in America, or nearly off, as in Ireland. And if 
you concede responsibility, that will also gather momentum till it 
becomes full-blooded responsibility which even Mr. Macdonald’s Declara¬ 
tion at the plenary session of the R. T. C. set'forth as the final objective 
of British and Indian labours in constitutional reform. And as soon as 
India attains to that state, you have your hands off again. So the final 
outcome appears to be the same on either horn of the dilema. But no. 
There is a difference in the two alternatives of the dilemma, and also, in 
the final outcome or conclusion, which is vital. By refusing to concede 
responsibility, you make the inevitable process of India’s assuming it 
sooner or later—and rather sooner than later—a process involving much 
needless conflict and consequent, cumulative bitteruess between Great 
Britain and India, which, considering the centuries-old intimate and 
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wide intermingling of the interests of the two countries, will opera 
as a perpetual bar sinister to any future cardial entente and help! 
co-operation between them. If, on ' the other hand, Indians and you I 
comrades now on the road to the attainment of full Indian responsit 
lity, yon shall certainly remain with them as comrades when that go 
has been reached. You shall not eyen then find your material interes 
at variance with those of the Indians. 

XTV. Good Government And Self-Government 
Besides abstract justice, this consideration has, we daresay, lain i 
the back of the many pledges' and assurances which British Sovereigi 
and statesmen have from time to time held out to India. It has bee 
the highest -mission of British connection with India to make h< 
regain and realize her own complete Self again. After two hundre 
years of such connection, India has but learnt little of the art of sel: 
governance: so Indian politicians, both moderate and extremist ha\ 
complained, now and again. The art of self-government is no doubt 
difficult art to pick up, yet, many here as also in Great Britain ha\ 
thought that the process of imparting the lesson and receiving it coul 
possibly have been made a less protracted affair. For, despite he 
diversity of races, languages, religions and cultures, India was never an 
never is, an in-apt learner. What China could learn and Turkey coul 
learn, India also could learn. At any rate, the pace of her politic) 
education could possibly have been faccelerated. If there were reason 
for keeping it _ slow in the past, those reasons do not to the Bam 
degree now exist. If the Indian masses are still found more intereste 
in good government than in self-government, it will not be difficult t 
see the reason why, and emphasise processes and accentuate condition 
which shall make that reason vanish. For, it remains true that goo 
government can never be a substitute for self-government^ and the 
this latter can be learnt only in the actual practice thereof. 


XV. Reciter's Cable- 

So far we have been giving in our own words what we believe t 
be the crux of the_ case before the Joint Select Committee. Now we ehal 
let some of,the main actors speak for themselves. We referred to th 
meeting of the United Council of Conservative and Unionist Associa 
tions held towards the end of June. In connection with the said meeting 
Reuter was good enough to cable to India this precious news 
“Young girls in summer frocks were distributing leafiets of Lad 
Houston denouncing the White Paper as stained with the blood of ou 
kith and kin in India and the poor Indians who trusted ns'”. Just imagim 
the atmosphere of prejudice that was sought to be created by this sort o 
propaganda, and fancy young English girls poisoned with hatred agains 
three hundred and fifty millions of their fellow subjects, wallowing ii 
the slough of abject poverty and degradation, because a handful of India) 
revolutionary fanatics, whose methods everybody disowned and who» 
crimes everybody condemned, have Bhed some English and Indiar 
W°«J * tts.fcowever, pass on. Lord Lloyd, Mr Henry Page 
Croft, Mr Churchill himself, and fsome others from the ranks of the 
‘Tory rebels spoke with their wonted ^vehemence on the occasion 

* 
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The first mentioned speaker believed that he was speaking for “the 
immense majority of the Conservatives”, and he felt convinced 
“that the supporters of the Government acted out of loyalty more than 
out of sheer love of the (White Paper) proposals”. He wanted the 
issue to be decided by the application of undiluted Conservative principles. 
The obviouB implication of course was to disown the White Paper 
policy which had been begotten by the late Socialist Government, (Mr. 
Henry Page Croft said it in so many Swords) but which was now being 
fathered by the so-called National Government,—a Government prepon- 
deratingly conservative in being but compromisingly un-Conservative in 
character. His criticism relating to the increased cost of the proposed 
new Indian Constitution involving additional taxation inflicted on the 
poverty-stricken Indian masses, was 'obviously justified, though some 
would snspect that pious criticism to be soaked through and through 
- with many ounces of surreptitious crocodile tears. He was also stating 
the barest fact when he asserted that not a single representative politi¬ 
cal organisation had accepted the White Paper. But oue would like to 
ask the noble Lord—Was not representative political organisation in 
India itself a contradiction in terms like the square triangle in the 
opinion of his lordship and those of his way of thinking ? 

XYI. Mb. Baldwin’s Majobity 

Mr. Baldwin, who was hailed with . singing ‘He is a jolly good 
fellow’, was in his own characteristic good sense and sweet reasonableness 
on the occasion, and scored an easy, sweeping victory. But he scored 
it by declining to discuss the merits of the White Paper which, he 
said, was' “under semi-judicial consideration”. Sir Thomas . White’s 
amendment, which merely asked the Conservatives to suspend their 
judgment till the Select Committee had heard the whole case and 
reported, was adopted by the meeting by 838 votes to 356. 

The majority was of course large; larger, in fact, than could be 
expected from the nature and volume of “rebel” operations in the 
Press or on the platform. Yet the minority was not such as could 
be safely brushed aside as quite negligible. Although compared with 
the voting figures of the last meeting of the same Council relating to 
the same topic, the figures of the present meeting proved far less 
cheering to the Churchillitcs, yet the probability remained of the 
tableB being turned, and turned sooner than any lover of India would 
be happy to imagine, and the “rebels” compelling Government to 
surrender on the Indian question. The “rebels” appeared to form a 
party with potentialities which seemed likely to increase rather than 
decrease. Whether the victory which Mr. Baldwin so successfully scored 
could be set down to the credit of the loyalty alone of the majority of 
his followers or partly to the credit of their good sense also, it was 
undeniable that the “rebels” possessed uncommon great powers and 
good facilities for shaping the kind of materials to be placed before the 
Joint Select Committee, and, thereby or otherwise, directly and indirect¬ 
ly influencing their final conclusions. The “rebels” were fire-eaters in 
their public utterances, but their operations were not lacking in stra¬ 
tegy and tactics. And it was a part of their strategy to breathe fire 
out of their mouths and nostrils. The leaflets, for instance, which young 
girls were distributing at the meeting were not foreign to that strategy. 

6 
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XVII. “Rebel” Strategy 

Mr. Baldwin kept his forces together not by meeting the 
strategy and tactics face to face, but by evading and dodging them. 
He said “he was reluctant to bring the great imperial issues into the 
party arena.” This was a direot appeal to party loyalty. He would not 
release his party from their party obligations, and allow them to dis¬ 
cuss “the great imperial issues” on their merits. Regardless of rumours 
to the contrary, he stressed the fact that the Cabinet was otone mind 
on the Indian issue. Regardless of the future decision of that issue 
one way or other, he would further ask the Conservative Party to 
present an united front. He would not like to see the Party torn by 
domestic quarrels. The actual merits of the issue were under semi- 
judicial consideration, and it was no nse forestalling the conclusions of 
the Select Committee, which, in order that maximum value might be 
got out of their labours, had been allowed to work practically with no 
halters round their necks. They were not committed either to the 
principles or,to the recommendations of the White Paper. They could 
either advance upon or recede from the position of the White Paper. 
While we are , upon this, we shall do well to allow the chief actor 
of the drama to speak for himself: 

“While expressing regard and respect for his old friend Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Baldwin declined to believe that political wisdom died on the 
day his friend left Bombay. Though it was not true that the Select 
. Committee was packed or lacked weight, he would like to have seen 
it stronger, and had Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and Sir Henry 
Page-Croft served and retained their present opinion at the end, their 
views would have carried ten-fold their present weight He doubted 
the usefulness of discussing the resolution (Lord Lloyd’s ) which was 
virtually an instruction to the Conservatives on the Select Committee 
as regards the line they should take, while the expression “grave 
anxiety” diplomatically got very near to war. He applauded the 
decision of toe members of the Select Committee not to participate in 
meetings like this.We have quoted from Reuter’s summary. 

XVIII. “Marking the Time” 

While the “loyal” section of the Conservatives were congratulating 
themselves on the victory which they so easily scored by simply “mark- 

the time”, Sir M. O’Dwyer and others were making heroulean efforts 
' 0r> Sir Samuel Hoare and those who like him supported the 
White Paper in the Select Committee. The ex-satrap of the Punjab 
had made certain allegations pertaining to bribery and corruption in 
that province. Of course he was challenged to substantiate his allega¬ 
tions. And though his attempted substantiation in the teeth of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s cautious statement and some of the Indian members' 
Bcathing cross-examination proved to be devoid of special, solid hnti- 
Indian substance, yet it did not appear that our Die-hard lieutenant 
was or could be easily muzzled and thrown out. He seemed to stand 
well the volley of questions levelled at him from toe Indian or ©ro- 
Indian benches. v 
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XIX. Sn» M. O'Dwyer’s Evidence 

Id his evidence before the Select Committee, Sir M. O’Dwyer was 
a sturdy champion of the poor Indian masses whose welfare was in 
the exclusive keeping of Parliament and who were to be saved from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician. It was his solici¬ 
tude for the real interest of the dumb masses and for their safety from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing pdlitician, that had, for ex¬ 
ample, impelled him to urge for certain reservations (e. g: Law and 
Order) being made in the proposed transfer of responsibility. Law and 
Order was to be reserved in the interest of the masses and also for the 
purpose of maintaining communal peace. With Law and Order in his 
hands, the scheming—and designing politician will prove a more potent 
oppressor of the masses than he now is ; and communal factions may 
use Law and Order as their entrenched position and mine and magaz- 
ing of offence. 

“Questioned with respect to the prospect of his proposals proving 
acceptable, Sir M. thought that the masses were still not interested in 
politics but were more concerned with their day to day welfare and 
security. He believed that a large body of the intelligentsia were 
apprehensive of the effects of the White Paper and would be relieved 
by the disappearance of certain objectionable features, particularly the 
transfer of law and order”. Sir T. B. Sapru asked : “Are you satisfied 
that any party will work the constitution such as you suggest ?” And 
also, “If I tell you that no politicians will agree, would you still advise 
Parliament to proceed” ? Sir M. replied : “Certainly. Parliament is 
responsible for doing the best it can for the people. I think it is a 
pity that the interests of the people have hitherto been rather subordina¬ 
ted to political aspirations”. Yet Sir M. proposed transferring some 
departments, and it so happened that those departments more directly 
affected the poor masses than those that he would reserve. His justi¬ 
fication for making any transfer at all was, however, this : “Parliament 
is committed to the advancement of. self-government and must take 
risk provided it has power to retrieve the situation if it proves disastr¬ 
ous to the masses”. So the “‘risk” which Parliament can or should take 
must be an “insured” risk, and how could it be insured except by 
reserving Law nnd Order in the provinces in addition to Army, Foreign 
Relations and the substance of Finance at the centre ? When it was 
pointed to Sir M. that a number of retired administrators did not share 
his views, he replied that the view point had altered particularly 
after the war. “Their view point before the war was primarily 
administration for the benefit of the people. Since then the views of the 
senior British officers had been largely deflected and they were apt to 
consider politics, with which they were surrounded, more important than 
administration.” True ; but why had senior British officers allowed their 
views to be deflected and taken greater notice of the politics which 
surrounded them after the war ? Had not the situation itself materially 
changed during and after the war ? Had not the active cooperation and 
great service of India in the war ou the Bide of the Allies and the 
Empire itself been one of the potent factors producing a change in the 
situation and creating a new view-point for looking at things and rela¬ 
tions that had existed before or Bince ? Were senior British officers in 
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India worse administrators because they would take note of the emcr* 
gence of new factors and new situations ? Let us however pass on. 
When Lord Salisbury suggested that “one of the advantages of first 
establishing provincial Government would be the additional time available 
to consider the form of the central Government and the .Federation/ 
Sir M. readily agreed, and referred “to the danger of forcing on the 
people a system of government they did not understand and which they 
would eventually repudiate". So the political horoscope of the people 
had already been set in figures immutable, and was in the iron-safe of 
Sir M. and the D. I. L. Bank. It is true that even the Simon Commiss¬ 
ion had recommended transfer of Law and Order in the provinces, but 
that Commission had “ignored the communal outbreaks in recommending 
the transfer of Law and Order." 

XX. Not Typical of whole Official Evidence 

We have referred at some length to the evidence of this ex-satrap 
of the .Punjab, because it was typical of a large mass of “official" and 
“expert" evidence that was tendered before the Select Committee. Thi£ 
so-called “official” evidence was not, however, typical of the entire or 
even of a preponderating mass of British serving officers' testimony. It 
was believed that a very considerable section of British serving officers 
bad not been consulted either on the text or on the substance of the 
memoranda and representations which had been set on their legs to 
6peak for them, and that if and when British serving officers Bhould 
submit tbeir own views, it would be found that these would to a consi¬ 
derable extent modify what had previously been fastened upon them. 
The allegations of Indian incompetence, favouritism, nepotism, bribery 
and corruption had so insistently and persistently been made in the 
memoranda submitted or by witnesses speaking to those memoranda, 
that they seemed to be part of the same virulent anti-Indian propa¬ 
ganda of which Miss Mayo's “Mother India" bad been the crown 
of perfection. Whilst there was too much colour and too much 
manipulation in the picture presented of those evils, the picture 
was presented as depicting something characteristically peculiar 
to this. “submerged" Bub-continent of India. The fact however 
is that corruption and other evils have proved, and are still 
proving, the bane of even the most advanced democracies of the 
world. London Correspondents of Indian paperB were, on the other 
hand, generally, drawing another picture of the “atmosphere” that was 
sought to be created at the meeting of the Select Committee. “I am 
in a position to state," wrote the Leader Correspondent, “that the 
atmosphere of colour prejudice and racial superiority and arrogance 
that has been created during the proceedings of the Committee, of 
which some members of the Committee, by reason of their known 
partisan affiliations and political associations, are believed or expected 
to be the mouth-pieces, has aroused in an important section of the 

delegation gravest doubts.These doubts have been increased by the 

vigour with which a hostile section of the British Press, voicing the 
Churchiilities and allied views, in a coarse and vulgar way, distorting 
statements out of their contexts, destroying the perspective beyond 
recognition, magnifying every hostile comment beyond its proportion 
and value, and throwing the lime-light of publicity upon certain official 
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witnesses such as Sir M. O’Dwyer.whilst maintaining a sedulous 

silence on any matter that might redound to the credit of India or the 
capacity or qualification of Indians, has conducted a venomous, 
unscrupulous and dangerous propaganda.” 

Whilst this atmosphere of distortion and misrepresentation was felt 
by many as both stinking and stifling, some felt relieved by the 
occasional ingresB of a breath or two of fresh, pure air that was let in . 
to prevent wholesale asphyxia. Col. Wedgwood’s plan; for instance, 
had not been believed either by himself or by others as meeting the 
wishes of the people in England or in India, though that gallant 
gentleman had hoped that, upon closer inspection and scrutiny, his plan 
would be found to be more generally acceptable in England, and, if 
the Committee should go out to India and hold parley there as he had 
suggested, there was also every likelihood of its proving acceptable to 
Mahatma Gandhi himself. One very salutory and attractive feature of 
his plan, we may observe, was the autonomous development of rural 
areas and local bodies and institutions. India lost herself when she 
lost her autonomous village community. 

XXI. Me. Sinha’s Evidence 

Mr. Sachchidanada Sinba’s evidence, again, was hailed by many as a 
breath of fresh air, bracing and exhilarating. Of course, those who 
habitually live and those who thrive in asphyxiating gases would like 
to have the shutters up to prevent draught, and if they had power, 
they would certainly have prevented it. But failing in this, they resor¬ 
ted to a plan of operations calculated to produce the effect desired in a 
less direct but more thorough going manner. Commandeering an influ¬ 
ential section of the British Press (Daily Mail and Morning Post , to 
boot), they would, firstly, segregate the Select Committee from the 
circumambient atmosphere of world publicity by systematically suppres¬ 
sing all evidence that might in any way be construed as possibly 
“redounding to the credit of India”, and, secondly, saturate that cir¬ 
cumambient atmosphere itself with manufactured poison gases of colossal 
misrepresentation, so that the only atmosphere for the poor gas-drugged 
world to live in might be “an atmosphere of colour prejudice and 
t racial superiority and arrogance.” In short, the method was to suppress 
' whatever might redound to the credit of India and stress whatever 
might redound to her discredit. 

Mr. Sinba, as it would appear from his evidence, tried to have some 
of the shutters dowD, and he pulled hard at them, so hard that they 
creaked and rattled od their rusted hinges. The same Leader Corres¬ 
pondent told us that “he rendered a very useful service by forcing the 
Committee to realise, as it had never before been obliged to do, that 
Indian opinion was not interested fundamentally in the domestic quarrels 
of the Tory party, or in the long, tortuous and antiquated procedure 
of Parliament. On the contrary, it was concerned with the following 
fundamental matters. Does Britain recognise the many authoritative 
declarations, assurances and pledges made by or on her behalf to India 
regarding the final aim and purpose of British policy iu India? If so, 
does she intend to implement them, in the spirit as well as in the 
letter ? If so, when and how ? 
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The questions were as well framed as oould be expected. But 
could it be claimed on behalf of the National Government in England 
that their White Paper proposals and their modus operandi as to the 
implementing of those proposals “in the Bpirit as well as in the letter, 
gave any encouragement to the hope that they meant to answer those 
fundamental questions truly and unequivocally in the affirmative ? 
Mr. Sinba referred to the resolutions passed by th6 legislative bodies 
in India on the promise and prospects of the White Paper proposals. 
Those resolutions had made it abundantly clear that Indian public 
opinion, even outside the Congress circles, had not set any positive 
value on those proposals. Their value, if anything, had been calculated 
as detracting from, and not as adding to, the value, whatever it might 
have been, possessed by the existing Montford Constitution. Yet Mr. 
Sinha was no “Congress Brahmin”, no extremist ' agitator. So Lord 
Salisbury was gaping in wonder when hearing a member of the mode¬ 
rate party describe the White Paper proposals as a “political impos¬ 
ture”. As to the point how a man is commonly dubbed moderate or 
extremist in India, a caustic question asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the answer in the affirmative he received,, should prove both 
interesting and instructive : “Is it, is it not, a fact, that in India a 
person is a moderate so long as he agrees with the Governor and 
the Government^ and he becomes an extremist the moment he differs 
from them ?” 

XXIL Mb. Jayakab on the Select Committee Methods 

Whilst the above may fairly be taken as typical of even moderate 
nationalist attitude in relation to the White Paper, let ns for inner 
illumination read another cablegram sent us about that time by Reuter. 
Mr. Jayakar had been one of the prime actors in the drama of abor¬ 
tive peace-making in India ; and he continued to be one of the main 
actors in the drama of constitution-making which followed, and which 
was destined to prove, according to his own forebodings, no less 
abortive thao the drama that had preceded it He said—“An assurance 
had been given that the agreements reached at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference would be the basis of the proposals to be submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, and if they were rejected it would be regarded as a vote of 
no-confidence in the Government, but there was no longer an obliga¬ 
tion that the Select Committee would be bound by the conclusions of 
the Round Table Conference,...,.Tbe White Paper had transferred Law 
and Order in the provinces, but when the Indian delegation arrived 
they were asked on the second day to justify the transfer. They were 
put on the defensive. As he sat day by day at the 8elect Committee 
he was reminded of attending a creditors’ meeting, and yet India was 
not insolvent. She had the ability and wanted to maoage her own 
affairs, even if that power meant the right to make mistakes.” 

But this gallant defence at the bar of British public opinion of the 
R. T. C. as a Valid contracting business, of India as a solvent and 
rightful party to that contract, of India’s right to demand her own 
terms in the contract even to the extent of making “rightful” mistakes, 
was, of course, deserving of praise, but it was defence undertaken with 
a peccable, pierced armour and a battered, bruised shield. It was a 
defeatist defence. The parties that had contracted as the R.. T. C. 
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were only nominally the parties that now investigated as the Select 
Committee. The conditions as well as the “sanctions” on the Indian 
side and the British had changed in the meantime. 

On July 6 there was a proposal made in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment “to empower the Select Committee to appoint one or more sub¬ 
committees to take evidence. The evidence taken would be deemed as 
evidence taken before the Select Committee”. As Sir Samuel Hoare 
explained in the Lower House, “there was nothing more in the propo¬ 
sal than a request that the Select Committee be given power to appoint 
Bub-committees in the interest of speed and efficiency. “Those Indian 
members, he added, who were anxious to leave, might, under the pro¬ 
posed procedure, expedite their arrangements without in any way 
nndermining efficiency. But this procedure was calculated to intensify 
and not allay suspicious in some quarters that this might be a further 
step taken in the way of sabotaging the original policy and plan of the 
R. T. C. Some Indian colleagues had, possibly, ceased to feel that they 
and some of their British colleagues had still been living in a free and 
open atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. But let this pass. 

XXIII. Financial Implications op White Paper 

On July 7 Reuter cabled a summary of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum detailing what were called “the financial obstacles” to a 
speedy inauguration of the New Dispensation. “The expenditure 
involved in establishing provincial autonomy will be between six and 
eight crores and the federal centre about two and a half crores”—so 
we were told. The whole position, according to the Memorandum, was 
dependent upon world economio recovery, and unless central finances 
were considerably bettered, there was no possibility of “making any 
surrender to the provinces” and their being created as autonomous units. 
Sir Samuel Hoare in presenting this Memorandum made an important 
speech which, while admitting that the first .impression produced by the 
Memorandum would be rather depressing, asked us “to go on hoping 

that there would be turn for the better and rely on the fact that.we 

were unable to make definite estimates until the last moment and at 
the last moment there must be an expert enquiry”. So the Indian 
Constitution was on the lap of gods greater than Simla and Whitehall 
gods I Though the preseat and immediate aspect of the situa¬ 
tion was not reassuring, Sir Samuel would still point 
out “as countervailing factors the steady improvement of Indian 
credit, the fact that India responded quickly to improvement in the 
economic field, the possibility of further economies particularly in the 
provinces, and the hope that the deliberations of the Capitation 
Tribunal might eventuate in some contribution towards the defence of 
India.” No comments are called for except that the devoutly wished 
for consummation still remains in the region of the nebulae far 
beyond the galactical system of human ken and comprehension. The 
countervailing factors woutd yet prove of little avail in bringing it 
materially down to the plane of human calculation and contrivance. 
The whole thing must remain an hypothetical proposition. If the 
financial conditions permit, and when and to the extent they permit, 
India will enjoy federal government and provincial autonomy. Thus 
stated, the proposition would seem to be almost a truism : Even the 
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Congress could surely not have dispensed with the financial prere¬ 
quisite and precondition of Purna Swaraj. Of course, it had its owu 
heroic plan of cutting the gordian knot. It would solve the difficulty 
primarily by immediate or almost immediate drastio economies both at 
the centre and in the provinces. As regards the Army, for example, 
which had the lion's share of Indian revenue, the Congress would not 
be content to feel relieved mainly by the dole which the Capitation 
Tribunal might Bee their way to grant. It would proceed forthwith to 
cut its army coat according to its revenue 9 loth. 

XXIV. Sib Samuel Hoare’s Analysis 

Let us, however, hear what Sir Samuel Hoare had to say analysing 
and summing up the position. “Three facts emerged, firstly, that there 
was very little money available; secondly, unless the world position 
improved there must be a readjustment of viewB generally to the whole 
problem of Indian revenue and expenditure 1 and thirdly, that _ the 
main cause of perhaps ten crores deficit was not so much constitutional 
changes as the system of Indian finance generally......The wise course 

would be for the Select Committee to keep facts constantly in mind 
and to proceed with the constitutional plans." The third fact to which 
Sir Samuel referred would seem to indicate that Indian finance was 
something inherently elastic or could be made so. If it were really so, 
it could be stretched to cover the deficit of ten crores, and constitu¬ 
tional changes could be introduced forthwith. But if it were really not 
so, there was no immediate prospect of covering a large deficit, and 
constitutional changes must wait till world recovery and other 
factors made it possible for Indian finance to get an accession of mass 
to itself. In the latter case, the introduction of constitutional changes 
would remain contingent upon the fulfilment of a condition which the 
mysterious ways of Providence alone controlled. So that India would 
have to wait for constitutional reforms till the Fates should have 
decreed them. Till then the Select Committee proposals must have to 
remain on paper. But if, on the other hand, Indian finance had been or 
could have been made elastic, we should have set about our business 
of shifting to a new order of things straightaway. But is Indian finance 
elastic ? Barring additional taxation and borrowing, and in view of the 
existing world depression, the only logical and feasible way of cutting 
the coat of Indian expenditure, whether under existing conditions or 
under the proposed new order, would be to cut it according to the 
cloth of its actual revenue. Even some liberal allowance must be made 
for a shrinkage of that “cloth". It is not or Bhould be as large as it 
looks. India has sometimes to go about half-nude and half-starved to 
make to order a cloth eveu as large as this. Indian finance has for some 
time been an inverted pyramid of top-heavy administration. One of the 
costliest administrative machineries in the world is pivoted on a plane 
where economic solvency is reduced as near as possible to the vanish¬ 
ing point. The problem of Indian finance is to make this inverted pyra¬ 
mid rest on an ampler and stabler basis. In other words, the whole 
structure must - be planned and built upon a new basis, The bo called 
financial credit of Iudia, her own Reserve Bank, and even world reco¬ 
very will not fill empty coffers nor empty stomachs so long as India is 
pot put on her natural and stable and wholesome ration of rational 
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economics* Only by putting her on a ration like this can we expect to 
see her jjrow constitutionally and grow to the fulness of her political 
and social stature. The question of Indian financial autonomy and that 
of political autonomy must be tackled together or they will not be 
tackled at all. 

XXV. Another side op Official Testimony 
As a refreshing set-off against the sort of evidence tendered by Sir 
M. O. Dwyer before the Select Committee, we had another sort of 
which Sir Charles Innes* might be taken as a fair sample. Sir Charles 
is also an Indian ex-Governor. He bad been in charge of an important 
portfolio of the Government of India before that. Now, Sir Charles’ 
Memorandum “stressed the change in the mental outlook of educated 
Indians and the growth of political consciousness." Sir Charles was of 
opinion “that if the proposals such as 8ir M. O’Dwyer’s were substitu¬ 
ted for the White Paper they would be bitterly opposed and resented.” 
He gave it also as his considered opinion that the White Paper would 
on the whole lead to a contented India and “that most Indians would 
try to work it honestly and well.” It was also likely that it would be 
accepted by the great mass of 'educated opinion as a great step forward 
taken on the road to responsible government. Hewas however reluctant to 
fix any time-limit for the transitional period. When asked as to what 
the next great step forward on the road would be, he said that it would 
not be the elimination of the safeguards, but their falling into disnetude 
by disuse. When, again, he was asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as to 
whether the White Paper endangered the interests of the masses as the 
Die-hard witnesses had suggested in their evidence. Sir Charles thought 
that the balance of advantages was decidedly in favour of the White 
Paper, and that he could say from experience that “the members of the 
Assembly were sincerely interested in the masses and took a reasoned view 
of labour questions." When the Archbishop of Canterbury put it to him 
that his claim that all high administrators who had retired in recent years 
supported his views might be Bet down to “the influence, direct or indirect* 
of the knowledge that the British Government was interesting itself in 
these matters", Sir Charles replied that as far as he knew that sugges¬ 
tion was entirely untrue. In reply to another question (put by Lord 
Beading), he bore testimony not only to the unimpeachable loyalty of the 
Indian members of the Viceroy's Council, but to their efficiency and 
their readiness to take their full responsibility in the decisions. He also 
informed Sir Austin Chamberlain that under the White Paper proposals 
there would not be any difficulty in attracting the right Englishmen to 
the Services. But he hoped that the Secretary of State’s control over 
recruiting for all-India services would be long continued and thought 
that the Indian delegates would be wise to agree to it. 

XXVI. Its Analysis 

This was typical of such official evidence as was on the side of the 
White Paper. Analysing all such evidence we find that three points 
emerge : first, the White Paper proposals mark a stage of advance, and 
though educated Indians are now criticising them, most of them will 
settle down to seriously work them when they will be called upon to 
6 
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do so i secondly, those proposals... cannot stand without the safeguards, 
nor will they subserve the interests of either India or of Great Britain, 
and they should not be paper safeguards only so long as the need 
exists for keeping them ; and thirdly, though India’s constitutional 
journey involves stages and periods and vehicles of transition, it will 
not be possible to fix those stages and periods and vehicles in advance. 
At the journey’s end the safeguards will fall into disuetude, but till 
then they must be effective and must be brought into requisition as and 
when required. Sir Samuel Hoare himself went into the witness box 
soon later as we shall Bee. And he submitted to a long examination. But 
his position was substantially as above stated. 

XXVII. Evidence Bearing on Terrorism 

An interesting side-light was thrown by the evidence of Sir John 
Thompson, Sir A. Watson and Mr Villiers.- These are well-known 
names in India. The last two had been targets of murderous attack by 
the terrorists. Their evidence touching some aspects of terrorism was 
intercsing.. Their diagnosis was correct so far as it went, but their 
prescription was hardly such as could have been meant for effecting a 
radical cure. They said—“The objective of terrorism was to break 
down the present system of rule. It was a wildly sentimental move' 
ment against the form of rule which they considered had never done them 
justice. Its adherents were generally intellectual young men who hav¬ 
ing attained University degrees found no means of livelihood and 
drifted into a state of despair”. . It was not thought that terrorism 
'would be eliminated with the grant of responsible government, but its 
target would be changed. 

In onr foregoing Introductions we again and again adverted to this 
hard problem of Indian administration and social life, and gave our 
understanding and appreciation of the problem for what they were 
worth. The conditions of terrorism, we may repeat, are economic and 
political, but they are also social and cultural. Its appearance connotes 
something going wrong at the sources of onr present day social tendencies 
and cultural inspirations. We must probe deep down to the roots to 
find whether or not they are still healthy and vital. We must make sure 
they have not been rendered morbid by the insidious attack of patho¬ 
genic foreign parasites, cutting off their sap of life in the soil of the 
true genius of the spiritual East, and producing toxins manifesting in 
a variety of unwholesome and unnatural symptoms. With reference to 
the roots and their sap of life, the problem, evidently, is one of inten¬ 
sive Education of the right type. Coming to the eoonomio and political 
causes, it behoves ns to also note that here the causes of terrorist 
crime are not likely to vanish with the grunt of responsibility. As Sir 
W. Waston said its target will vary as also its method perhaps. The 
world seems to have already moved beyond the old ideology of demo¬ 
cracy and responsible government. Nations are already beginning to 
feel dissatisfied with any kind of make-shift, aud democracy is being 
more and more clearly perceived to be but a make-Bhift, if not something 
worse. It is no longer the millennium. The socialist and communist 
movements with Fascism as their counterblast are already very vital 
factors in the complex manifold of world conditions. They are increas¬ 
ingly vital factors in the manifold of Indian conditions also. So that 
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these factors are not likely to vanish but rather gather momentum when 
India achieves hpr measure of “responsibility”. Responsibility will yet 
have to be translated into responsibility to the proletariat. And it is 
just possible that Terrorism in some form or other may persist to claim 
and have a share in the process. It is true of course that the process, 
in the sense it is desirable, cannot be really furthered by “red” revolu¬ 
tions, much lesB by insidious terrorist crimes. Neither is red revolution 
the right royal road leading to Social Justice nor is terrorism a bye- 
lane, dark and tortuous, yet representing? the shortest or the surest cut 
to it. Preachers of the great religions and ethics of the world including 
Mahatma Gandhi have pointed to cleaner and surer paths. We shall 
not however linger over this. 

XXVIII. At Poona 

While all this evidence was being placed before the Select Commit¬ 
tee, another, and, to many, a far more interesting, phase of the Indian 
affair was silently maturing at Poona. Arrangements had for some time 
past been proceeding apace to hold an informal conference of Congress 
leaders at Poona to take stock of the existing political situation and 
concert plans for meeting its demands.- Civil Disobedience had for 
several months past been playing admittedly a losing game, and the 
authority of Government had been more and more plainly reasserting 
itself. It could no longer have been regarded as merely a drawn battle. 
Nobody of course would have deluded himself into thinking that the 
Congress as such had been dead. Even high administrators knew per¬ 
fectly well that the Congress possessed nobody knew : how many lives. 
A Congress movement dead to-day may be a Congress movement not 
only alive but stouter than ever to-morrow- With all this potentiality 
for good or for evil, the Congress had, however, for the time being, 
lost. But while it had lost, the Congress had not, apparently, not been 
of one mind either as regards the factors that had conspired to bring 
about its set-back, nor, therefore, as regards the lines on which to make 
an attempt to retrieve its position or withdraw in an honourable retreat. 
On the 14th. of July we were allowed to have a peep behind the 
curtains of the informal conference. Mr. Aney, who presided, put the 
following proposition which was carried by an overwhelming majority : 
“This conference authorizes Mahatma Gandhi to seek an unconditional 
interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement 
with the Governmeut”. The adoption of this resolution was regarded 
in the Congress circles as “an indication that while the delegates were 
opposed to an unconditional withdrawal of the movement, they were 
ready for a settlement if such a settlement were possible by nego¬ 
tiation”. During the course of its proceedings, the conference'had heard 
member after member advocating withdrawal of the movement, on 
one reason or other, but as Gandhiji said, speaking on the. 
present situation, “he had been left absolutely unconvinced about 
the advisability of unconditional withdrawal of civil disobedience. 
On the other hand, the ‘ very arguments advanced in favour of 
withdrawal had confirmed him in his provisional decision, namely, 
not to withdraw the movement. Unconditional withdrawal, in his opini- 
ion, would be nothing short of absolute surrender and the end of their 
ambitions though he would admit there was scope for an honourable 
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settlement with the Government.” On the point of making an appeal 
to the Government for settlement and peace, he said that it was his 
duty as a satyagrahi to take that step and BO aSord the other Iparty a 
chance to “right the wrongs”, and he did not admit that by taking 
such a step they would Bimply be admitting their weakness. He 
regarded the talkB of weakness and fatigue as not fair to the masses. 
If individuals were tired they might say so and take rest but should 
not involve the masses. There was no reason to throw down the 
arms in despair.” Concluding he said—“He would advise the giving 
up of mass movement and have it in a modified form if an honourable 
settlement by negotiation was not possible”. Pandit Malaviya, who 
made an important speech on the occasion, said—“that while he did 
not desire the continuance of the civil disobedience movement and was 
keen about an honourable settlement, he . was in total agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi that an unconditional withdrawal would be nothing Bhort 
of abject surrender on the part of the Congress. This was the more so be* 
case of the unbending attitude of the Government.” Panditji was, how¬ 
ever, opposed to individual civil disobedience which Gandhiji seemed to 
favour. He strongly recommended to the delegates the seeking by 
Mahatma Gandhi of an unconditional interview with the Viceroy. Mr. 
Asaf Ali, who followed, was more uncompromising in his attitude in 
relation to individual civil disobedience. “It Bhould never be under the 
auspices of the Congress”, he said. “Even if hiB opposition to this step 
meant Mahatma Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Con¬ 
gress, he was prepared to face the consequences.” The official statement 
which was issued at Poona on the 14th. simply informed the public 
that at the end of anxious questionings, consultations and discussions, 
the sense of the house was taken on the issues raised, which was to be 
kept confidential “in public interest.” 

XXIX. The Sense of the Conference 

The sense of the house had, however, already leaked out, and its 
repercussion on the mind of nationalist India was not everywhere 
favourable. On the I5th, the Leader of Allahabad came out with a 
leader—‘Pity’. Characterising the continuance of the civil disobedience 
movement as both futile and harmful, it observed: “the proposal to 
seek an interview with the Viceroy in the face of bis (Mabatmaji’s) first 
conclusion fnot to withdraw the movement) is no more than an invita¬ 
tion for another answer of discourteous unresponsiveness.” According 
to it, “a decision should be taken from the only point of view of the 
best interests of the country and without regard to whatever attitude 
the Government may adopt.” Many outside the Moderate circles—those 
for iuBtance who did not think that “the civil disobedience movement 
was worse than waste on account of the evils it had brought in its 
train” would agree with the view that it would have been better and 
more dignified had the Poona Conference taken its decision in accor¬ 
dance with its own beBt lights irrespective lof what Government had or 
had not thought But Mahatmaji’s course of action was determined not 
so much by considerations of practical statesmanship as by the abst¬ 
ract principles of Satyagraha and an ideal stretching of the conditions 
which had made possible or justified the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
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-As was to be expected from the known temper and prevailing 
outlook at the heights of Simla or at the Whitehall, the Viceroy’s 
reply, which was received at Purnakuti shortly after 2 A.M. on July 
18, finally declined Gandhiji’s request for an interview for discussing 
peace. 

XXX. The Telegrams 

The ^telegram that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Viceroy ran 
thus : “Will his Excellency grant me an interview with a view to 
exploring tho possibilities of peace ? Kindly wire.” To this the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent rather a long reply. The 
concluding portion of that telegram, referring to the Secretary of 
State’s declaration of policy in the House of Commons on April 4, 
1932. that there would be no question of making a bargain with the 
Congress as a condition of its cooperation, said—“If the Congress 
desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to put an 
end to a movement which has brought injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It is within the 
power of the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own 
initiative the civil disobedience movement. As, however, the Congress 
is not willing to take that action, an interview with his Excellency 
would be to no purpose” 

The matter did not end here. Gandhiji sent a second telegram and 
a lengthy one. It said that the Viceroy’s telegram had come as a 
painful surprise to him. “It was not expected that the Government 
would take official notice of unauthorized publications of the confiden¬ 
tial proceedings of the informal conference and on the basis thereof 
reject the request for an interview. If an interview were granted I 
could show that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to' 
briDg about honourable peace. The conference was undoubtedly 
favourable to peace if it can be obtained without humiliation.” Then, 
after having added a personal note to the effect that his life was 
regulated by peaceful motives, and that his motive in resorting to 
non-cooperation had always been to establish true and voluntary 
cooperation and obedience to laws in place of forced cooperation and 
forced obedience, Gandhiji concluded his telegram with an expression 
of hope that his request for an interview would yet be granted. But 
the Government had made up their minds. The Private Secretary’s 
reply to this second telegram ran thus ; “His Excellency had hoped 
that the position [of the Government was plain. It is that civil 
disobedience is a movement intended to coerce the Government by 
unlawful activities and that there can be no question of the Govern¬ 
ment holding conversation with a representative of an association 
which has not abandoned that movement.” It will be hardly necessary 
to refer to the wide and deep repercussions of these telegrams on the 
political sense and sensibility here and in England. 

XXXI. C. D.—A Matter op Secondary Importance 

During the course of the India Office Debate, Sir Samuel Hoare 
referred (Reuter, July, 17) to the civil disobedience movement and said 
that it had become a matter of secondary importance in recent months. 
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He also read in the House the Viceroy's message to Gandhiji, and, 
after remarking that there was no question whatever of unconditionally 
refusing interview, he added that the Viceroy's telegram had the full 
concurrence of His Majesty's Government He did not however, refer 
to Gandhi ji’s reply. Referring to terrorism in Bengal, which he 
characterized as "one of the most terrible and most shameful plagues 
that devastated any part of the Empire”, he assured the Hon’ble 
Members that, “with constant and unrelenting pressure, exerted now 
and in the future, whatever be the constitutional changes”, there was 
every likelihood of that plague being brought effectively under, control. 

XXXII. Labour Opposition 

Mr Lansbury, as Leader of Opposition, spoke to the following effect 
in the course of the Debate—“Sir Samuel Hoare had taken credit for 
crushiug the Congress. But those Indians who were in London in 
connection with the Select Committee did not take Sir Samuel’s view. 
The Congress movement had not been crushed.” He criticised the 
refusal to see Mr Gaodhi, strongly pleaded for a reconsideration of the 
matter, and thought that an agreement was possible. He read the 
communication he had received from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Jayakar on the matter of Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, and 
emphasised the fact that those two men, who had never been extremists, 
were unanimously of opinion that Sir Samuel Hoare’s attitude was 
wrong. He appealed to the House to treat Mr. Gandhi as, earlier, 
they had treated Generals Botha and: Smuts. When Sir Samuel Hoare 
suggested that it was open to Mr. Gandhi to deoy the statements 
attributed to him in the Press (that he was opposed to an uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement), and that in 
default of any such denial, it must be assumed to be clear that at the 
Poona Conference Mr. Gandbi had supported civil disobedience, Mr. 
Lansbury retorted by saying—“It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict 
everything in the newspapers. He should be judged on the contents of 
his telegram to the Viceroy.” Mr. Churchill, who also spoke, paid a 
high compliment to Sir Samuel aod the Viceroy for their firm adminis¬ 
tration of the law, and said that measures that, two years ago, he and 
his friends had suggested to Mr. Benn were now adopted by the 
Government. 

On July 18 Gandhiji gave the first interview after his fast in 
the course of which he gave his opinion that the Viceroy’s reply 
involved a dangerous doctrine and created a dangerous precedent. In 
his opinion, it was, in the first place, a new doctrine that civilised 
States should refuse to hold conversation with their rebellious subjects 
for the sake of peace, particularly, as in the present caBe, with civil 
resisterB who were admittedly non-violent. It was, in the second place, 
a dangerous precedent for the Head of Government to take notice of 
unauthorised press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a 
simple request for an interview for promoting peace.” 

XXXIII. Gandhiji on Aney Statement 

Regarding the future programme of the Congress, Gandhiji referred 
to Mr. Aney’s Statement which advised the country to suspend mass 
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civil disobedience for the time being and also a cessation of all Congress 
organisations and secret methods which alone made their functioning 
possible. “There will, therefore, in effect remain in existence an all-India 
dictator and provincial dictators and there remains then individual 
disobedience.” As to the actual terms of Mr. Aney’s Statement we refer 
to the Associated Press Telegram (Nagpur, July 22) regarding which, 
however, Mahatmaji said—“I can say that in some places there is mis¬ 
representation and some material portions have been omitted. I have a 
copy of bis statement in my possession.” On the day next there occurred 
a very sad and unexpected event—the passing away at Ranchi of the 
great Bengal leader, J. M. Sen Gupta, who had been staying there as a 
State prisoner. HU body was brought down to Calcutta for the offering 
of civic homage and cremation. The scenes of public emotion witnessed 
in Calcutta on that occasion were such as to beggar description. 

XXXIV. Ashrama Disbanded 

Two dayB later Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to disband 
bis Ashrama on the banks of the river Sabarmati which had been in 
existence for 18 years. To him and to the members of the Ashrama 
this, of course, meant an act of sacrificing what was most precious to 
them. Mahatma Gandhi and they were called upon to make this supre¬ 
me sacrifice “on the eve of the former's embarking upon what was to 
him a fresh and sacred mission in life.” Later on. Mahatmaji intimated 
his intentions in regard to the Ashrama to the Bombay Government 
and made an offer subject to certain conditions. Government merely 
acknowledged by wire receipt of the said communication. On August 1, 
Mahatma Gandhi with Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and 32 other in¬ 
mates of the Sabarmati Ashrama were arrested at 1-40 a. m. and taken to 
jail. 

Re: this arrest an official statement was issued from Simla oq the 
same day. It thus stated its reason : “Mr Gandhi has recently eng¬ 
aged himself in active incitements to continuance and intensification of 
civil disobedience through the action of individuls”. And then it 
proceeded to quote the telegram which Gandhiji had sent to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay : “Hope to vacate Ashrama Tuesday morning and, 
if free, march with companions...with view to sympathy villages most 
hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass civil disobedience. But in¬ 
dividuals will be invited to offer civil disobedience in terms of Congress 
resolution. Will give talks to villagers...In event of my earlier arrest, 
companions, 32 in number, including 16 women, will take up march”. 
The Government of Bombay arrested Mr. Gandhi under section 3 of 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. 

XXXV. Idea At The Back 

The idea at the back of this step bo promptly taken by Government 
was quite plain. Government were apprehensive of the consequences of 
the Press propaganda connected with a spectacular action like the 
proposed march. Such propaganda, they feared, might tend to put 
strength into the Gandhi movement. Officials thought that Lord Irwin’s 
mistake had been to allow the Dandi march : Lord Willingdon would 
not do that; As regards Mr Aney’s statement dismembering the Con- 
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cress, it was thought that this was due to Mr. Gandhi’s fear that in his 
absence the Congress might be captured either by the right wing which 
was against the continuance of oivil disobedience or any other form of 
direct action, or by the left wing which might adopt more aggressive 
methods not particularly contemplated by the non-violent campaign. 
The “confidential” .Poona Conference had, so it was believed, shown 
that the sense of the majority of the House had been in favour of an 
unconditional withdrawal of the movement, and that sense, according to 
official and some non-official surmises, would have prevailed had not 
Gandhiji hypnotised the Conference into an acquiescence with the plan 
put forth by himself. Gandhiji of course did not think that he had in 
any sense “hypnotised” a House not agreeing with him. But the fact 
was there that a substantial section of the House, if not the majority, 
had not taken the view which he had taken on the continuance of the 
civil disobedience movement. And it was perhaps another idea at the 
back of the prompt arrest of Mr. Gandhi to encourage these large 
“right wing” elements in the Congress camp to bestir themselves in the 
way of their return to the same methods of constitutionalism and 
cooperation. The Congress might, in this way, be more effectively 
dismembered than it could have been by the Aaey Statement. 

XXXVL Government Statement on Gandhi Arrest 

In the morning of August 4 Mahatma Gandhi was released and 
served with an order from the district magistrate, Poona, requiring 
him to remain within the limits of the Poona City. Mahatmaji broke 
this order forthwith and was re-arrested and tried and sentenced to one 
year's simple imprisonment Gandhiji pleaded guilty to the charge. 
In the course of a short statement made in the court he said that it 
was with him a painful duty to break the orders of constituted 
authority. His brief spell of freedom had shown him the prevailing 
atmosphere of fear and demoralisation in the country which affected 
everybody, “and, being a confirmed believer in non-violeDce, he sought 

to take shelter under self-suffering." As was to be expected, Mahat- 

maji’s arrest and conviction were the occasion for widespread hartals 
all over the country. The Bombay Government, be it noted, issned 
a long statement on August 1, giving their reasons for the action they 
had been compelled to take. It also narrated the incidents starting 
with the fast of 21 days undertaken by Gandhiji for an object 
“wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement.” In view of the attitude of mind disclosed 
in this, Government thought it advisable to order his unconditional 
release. But immediately after his release Gandhiji made it plain that 
his views about civil disobedience bad undergone no change whatever. 
Then came the Poona Conference. This was followed by the State¬ 
ment, of Mr. Aney suspending mass civil disobedience; and, not only 
permitting but recommending, individual civil disobedience. “All those 
who are able and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their 
own responsibilities without expectation of any help from Congress 
organisations are expected to do so.” Then having outlined the next 
phases in the event (viz. the disbanding of the Ashrama, etc.), the 
Government Statement proceeded to quote in extenso the views of 
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Mahatmaji on the nature and possibilities of the proposed individual 
civil disobedience. Be it remembered that Mahatmaji had on July 26 
issued a Statement elucidating the Statement that had previously beeu 
issued by Mr. Aney, Jn the course of that Statement he had said 
that any constitution which was forced upon India and which only 
registered the British will, unaffected by anything done in or by India... 
would harden and perpetuate British policy. ‘ It can and will be 
changed by adequate action taken by India in the face of British 
repression.” Then having referred to the uniqueness of India’s case 
Mahatmaji’s Statement claimed that the right route to the goal of 
Purna Swaraj had already been taken by them in 1920. “We could 
not have gone nearer the goal by any other method.” This, according 
to Mahatma Gandhi, represented the string of premises which logically 
led to the continuance of the same method as their conclusion. Now, 
the Government Statement tried to show by making long quotations 
from Gandhiji’s expressed views that the new move of individual civil 
disobedience did not, and was not calculated to, differ from mass 
civil disobedience either in spirit or in potentialities. “It follows that 
such response if it comes at all must come in the first instance from 
the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long run 
and pervade the whole Dation, resulting in a mass awakening that 
cannot possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. 

Moreover individuals among the masses can certainly act now.If 

these few are true men and women, I am certain they will multiply 
into millions” Then having alluded to the subsequent action of 
Mahatma Gandhi, viz., his declared intention to march with some 
inmates of his Ashrama to the village Bas, in Kaira district, and 
comparing this action with his historic march to JDandi in 1930, the 
Government Statement concluded by saying that as there were reason¬ 
able grounds for believing that Mahatma Gandhi had acted, was acting 
and was about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace, the Governor in Council had no alternative but to order his arrest. 

XXXVII. "In A Cleft Stick” 

The Government were, of course, perfectly within their rights to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi and have him convicted as an ordinary law-breaker. 
Yet this decision of theirs, as we Bhall presently see, put them “in a 
cleft stick”. It would have proved more convenient to have him in 
custody as a state prisoner who is kept or let off at pleasure, and 
whose latitude of jail privileges is more elastic. Once again, inside the 
Yervada Jail, Gandhiji wanted the same facilities for promoting the 
Harijan cause as he had been allowed to enjoy on the previous 
occasion. On August 14, Gandhiji addressed a letter to the Bombay 
Government in the course of which he said—“The strain of deprivation 
of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I cannot have 
permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all nourishment 
B&ve water and salt.” Then it proceeds - — 1 Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance.” 

XXXVIII. Harijan Work from Jail 

The new orders of the Government restricting the scope of his 
Harijan work from inside the jail were regarded by him “as a mani- 
7 
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fest departure” from the spirit and terms of what he called "the Yervada 
Pact to which the British Government had also been a consenting party 
Government, however, did not admit that the Yervada Pact earned with 
it a necessary, inalienable permission to carry on the Harijan work, 
though, as a matter* of fact, under the exceptional circums¬ 
tances then prevailing, he had been permitted as a state prisoner, to 
carry it on with a rather wide margin of freedom. The faot that he 
was now an ordinary prisoner convicted on a purely political issue, 
coupled with the fast that his previous campaign conducted from inside 
the jail had been a subject of protest and resentment by the orthodox 
Hindus, would not justify his enjoying any other privileges than those 
that were given to an 4 A” Class prisoner. On August 16, however, 
Mr. Gandhi was informed that he would be given certain special 
facilities for the purpose of work strictly confined to anti-untouchabi- 
lity. Whilst in the judgment of the Government of India, the 
facilities afforded were ample, they were inadequate in the opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi. Government were, however, prepared to release him if he 
would abandon civil disobedience. Gandhiji declined the offer of condi¬ 
tional release. The fast continued. Mr. C. F. Andrews, during the 
anxious days of the fast, tried to bring about a settlement between 
Gandhiji and the Government. On August 22, the Assembly session 
opened, when replying to a question on the release of Mr. Gandhi, and 
the reason why he had not been allowed to place facts before the Govern¬ 
ment Buch as would be acceptable to them, Sir Harry Haig, the 
Home Member, said, "when Mr. Gandhi was ashed to make it clear 
what definitely he had in mind, he said that he relied on the ioBpinr 
tion of the moment.’ 1 (Laughter). On the next day, however, Gandhiji 
was released unconditionally and the sentence on him remitted. In 
many quarters this was regarded as a tactical defeat on the part of the 
Government. It was suggested that if Mr. Gandhi’s actions were 
sometimes open to the charge of inconsisteocy, those of the Govern¬ 
ment were also not altogether free from it. On recent previous 
occasions, Mr. Gaodhi had been kept in custody as a state prisoner. 
In the present instance a departure, though technically quite correct, 
was made. He was dealt with as an ordinary law-breaker. But 
it was but commonsense to have perceived that a person like 
Mahatma Gandhi was likely to prove a particularly hard problem on 
the hands of the Government as an ordinary "A” Class prisoner, 

XXXIX. Gandhiji ’a Rejoinder 

Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement (August 25) in the course 
of an interview to the Press dealing in particular with the Simla 
representation of his case while he had been undergoing his last fast 
consequent upon a difference arising between the Government and 
himself on the question of the facilities to be given him inside the 
jail f° r doing the Harijan work. Quoting from actual correspon¬ 
dence that had passed he said that, on the previous occasion, the 
Government had given him facilities for seeing people, writing letters 
etc., not because he was a State prisoner then, “but because they 
recognised that it was justly due to me to give me those facilities if 
they held me in their custody. If, therefore, the mistnke was made 
by them, it was made at the very first fast.” Gandhiji quoted the 
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letter of the Government dated Nov. 3, 1932 to substantiate his posi¬ 
tion. That letter was his justification for thinking that his classifica¬ 
tion as a prisoner in the jail (whether as a State prisoner or not) was 
wholly irrelevant to the issue. “The sole issue in September, in 
November was and is to-day this, namely, my life and Harijan work 
mjail and no Harijan work and my death, and so long as I live that 
wll be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. One thing more, it has been said on the behalf of the 
Government that when owing to 21 days’ fast I was discharged I 
gave more attention to political than to Harijan work. 1 cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all' capable of 
being proved to day.” Gandhiji characterised the present action of the 
officials as compared with their treatment of him on the occasion of 
the previous fast “as the unkindest cut of all.” Asked if Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar, for example, now in jail, who also had been a party to the 
Poona Pact, could claim the same privilege of doing Harijan work 
from inside the jail as he had claimed, Gandhiji replied in the negative, 
and observed that his was a peculiar position on account of the fact 
that he had gone to the R. T. C. as the sole representative of the 
Congress and made there the declaration—“I shall resist with my 
life separate electorates for the depressed classes”, and, therefore, it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to him to conduct this campaign 
even inside the jail. We need not, however, linger over this 
controversy. 


XL. Terrorist Outrage 

On September 2, Mr. B. E. J. Burge, District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore, fell a victim to a terrorist crime. The details of the outrage were 
told by Mr. Hallet, the Home Secretary, Government of India, in the 
Upper House of the Indian Legislature. Mahatma Gandhi, the Cor¬ 
poration of Calcutta and other public bodies expressed their condemna¬ 
tion of the outrage, and there could be no doubt that the sense of 
the nation so generally expressed was deep and sincere. The problem, 
as before, was to find a radical cure of this grave social distemper, 
which the reason of the whole nation deplored and the very genius of 
the Indian race wanted to be rid of. Panicky drastic measures on 
the one hand and mere sighs of regret or outbursts of indignation on 
the other were equally unequal to cope with the gravity of the evil. 
Both the Government and the leaders -of the people—including those 
leaders who had a real hold on the youth of the nation—were called 
upon to put their heads together and think out a correct diagnosis 
and a sound course of treatment, surgical or otherwise, as good doctors 
ought to have done. We have in some of our previous Introductions 
dealt at some length with the disease and its causes and treatment. 
We need not repeat our observations here. Another and not an un¬ 
connected phase of the Bame trouble manifesting about this time was 
the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Andamans. This too, in 
our judgment, was a guiding symptom which should have indicated the 
nature and characteristics of the organic disease,. We refrain, how¬ 
ever, from making further comments. 
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XU- Pandit Jawaharlal on the Situation 
During the first week of September and for some time later, there 
was a discussion going on among some of the Congress leaders about 
the fresh developments of the political situation incidental to Mabafc* 
maji’s last fast and unconditional release and some other events. The 
Statements issued by Mr. Aney and Gandhiji had, as we have, seen, 
given a new lease of life to civil disobedience in the shape of indivi¬ 
dual disobedience. There had, of course, been some response to this 
new suggestion, and some Congressmen had again passed through the 
jail gates into their wonted prison cells. But. the example had not 
proved “infectious”, and the number of individual civil resistors had 
not swelled into “millions”. Individual civil disobedience had been 
sporadic rather than epidemic, and the Government had practically but 
little trouble with it. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was one of those who 
had felt dissatisfied with some aspects of the matter of this latter-day 
Congress policy and practice, and he was invited by Gandhiji to take 
the matter over with him. Pandit Jawaharlal’s main idea was this. 
India’s problem, though peculiar in one sense, was also, in 
another sense, the problem common to the whole world. So 
that there conld be no solution for an India in isolation. And 
the common problem of the world was primarily economio and 
not political. “We agitators are accused of upsetting the State. But 
truth is that no agitator has such superhuman powers as to be able to 
do that. The agitator, though he may temporarily direct the events, 
merely gives expression to the existing grievances. In India those 
grievances are agrarian.” He characterised the zemindari system an 
both anachronism and autocracy, and his plain meaning was that what 
the world, including India, needed primarily and fundamentally was a 
plan of social and political foundations laid upon economio justice. 
The test and the only test of a just and workable constitution in India is 
that it reduces the cost of administration and brings relief to the 
masseB. So-called political good ib no good if it is not accompanied 
or followed by economio relief and well-being. Judged by this test, 
the White Paper scheme is wholly unprofitable and unworkable. As 
Sir Macolm Hailey has shown, the cost of administration will bo in¬ 
creased by several crores under that scheme. 

XLU. Gandhi-Jawaharlal Correspondence 

On September 15, Gandhi-Jawaharlal Correspondence was released for 
publication. Lengthy letters had passed between them. The central 
idea running through the letters of both was that the economic pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress, particularly as expressed in the enunciation 
of the Fundamental Rights in the Karachi Congress, should be stressed. 
Thus Mahatmaji wrote to Panditji—“I have no donbt in my mind that 
our goal can be no less than complete independence. I am also in 
whole-hearted agreement with you when you say that without a mate¬ 
rial revision of the vested interests the condition of the masses can 
never be improved. As regards the position of the ruling princes, 
Gandhiji was not prepared to go aB far as Panditji would like ^to go; 
still he thought that they would have to part with much of their 
power and become populai representatives of the people over which 
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they were ruling.^ He was aleo in agreement with Panditji that India 
must not live in isolation but range herself with the progressive forces 
of the world. “But I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of the ideals, there are tempe¬ 
ramental differences between you and me.” Then Gandhiji proceeded 
to outline those temperamental differences. As regards the definition 
of the goal he said : “I have concerned myself more with the conser¬ 
vation of the means and their progressive use. I know if we can take 
care of them the attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too that 
our progress towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means.” As regards Mr. Aney’s decision, he observed : 
‘the movement would have collapsed through the growing internal 
weakness but for those instructions, for Congressmen were deluding 
themselves into the belief that there were organisations effectively 

functioning to which they could look for guidance.”We need not 

refer to other points, such as the difference between mass and indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience, secret methods etc., raised in those letters. 

XLHl. Constitutional Prospects 

Meanwhile the Viceroy had made pronouncements which had indi¬ 
cated that he had not stampeded away from dominion status as the 
natural and inevitable goal of the British policy in India. The reac¬ 
tionaries, evidently, had failed to “frighten him into abjuring the for¬ 
bidden phrase.” Still the White Paper proposals failed to evoke any 
real public interest and enthusiasm. Sir Samuel Hoare in the witness 
“box” had tried to make as strong a case for those proposals as could 
possibly have been made. He had to dodge hard and persistent hits 
from both the flanks of pro-Indian and anti-Indian forces arrayed in 
or before the Select Committee. On the one hand, he had to maintain 
that the reservations and safeguards were not, and must not be treated 
as, “paper safeguards”. They must be both alive and very much kick¬ 
ing during their tenure of service. On the other hand, they were to 
live only for “a transitional period” after which they would slowly 
petrify through disuse. Custom and usage would gather strength and 
increasingly tighten their grip on them. But the transition period must 
not be defined by statute. Nor should the statute provide constitu¬ 
tional halters round their necks such as might tend to make them less 
vitally alive and less effectively kicking bo loDg as they must be kept 
there to render service. With an undefined transition period and un¬ 
checked reservations to sandwitoh the White Paper scheme in between, 
the constitutional menu catered by Sir Samuel Hoare did not prove an 
interesting or inviting one. On October 3, however, we find Sir 
Samuel addressing a letter to his constituents referring to the better 
feeling that prevailed in India, which he ascribed to the success of the 
dual policy he had followed. “Let us not meanwhile fight about ques¬ 
tions that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of such phrases 
as abdication and cowardly surrender, which have no connection what¬ 
ever with the Government proposals.” We leave the subject of the 
White Paper at that. Those who may be interested in a critical 
scrutiny of thiB paper may be referred to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
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Memorandum and addresses and articles by several other liberal leaders. 
We may refer to Mr. J. N. Basil’s address iu particular. 

XLTV. Besant and Patel 

On September 20, passed away Dr. Besant—a great champion of 
world freedom and one of its master spirits. And on October 22, 
passed away V. J. Patel, the great Assembly ex-President and Congress 
leader, and these were almost the last words on his lips : “Give 
my blessing to all my countrymen and all friends of India throughout 
the world. Before I die I am praying for the early attainment of 
India’s freedom.” 

XLV. Hindu Mahasabha 

At Ajmere, Bhai Paramanand, presiding over the deliberations of 
the 15th session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made a strong 
indictment, not only against the Premier’s Communal Award, but also 
against Mahatmaji’s handling of the communal question at the Round 
Table Conference. "When after the so-called truce between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhi, the latter went to London, instead 
of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
will—o’—the—wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well 
that his failure was a foregone conclusion the new Conservative 
Government of England settled wtth the Muslim leaders and a friendly 
alliance was established between them. This alliance was the inevitable 
outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and handling. As a 
result of this the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution etc.” Then he proceeds to observe : “The Communal Award 
proper aims at creating a number of strong Muslim provinces in India 
and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of creating 
a balance of power at the centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the 
communities had failed to come to any settlement, is far from true. So 
far as the allocation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was 
never brought up for public discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by 
the Hindus that by a simple stroke of the pen the Secretary of 8tate 
would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority at 

the centre.can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the 

possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of 

the ways.In my view we have reached a stage where the Congress 

with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity and civil dis¬ 
obedience goes entirely out of the field.” This long quotation Bhows 
the deep fissure that had appeared and for some time past been 
yawning to engulf the whole structure of nationalist solidarity in India. 
The Poona Pact had attempted in a measure to repair the breach 
between the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. That repair had 
not, however, been a satisfactory one to all the parties concerned. The 
Bengal Hindus, for instance, at least many of them, would have none 
of it. So it was a case of cross fissures or compound fracture. The 
Hindus were divided among themselves on the Poona Pact. They were 
also divided among themselves on the Communal Award so far as it 
affected the positions of the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in the pro¬ 
vinces and at the centre. Finally,- the Mahasabhaites and Congressmen 
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were divided on the theory of Hindu-Muslim unity and on the method 
aod scope of scrapping the Communal Award. In the midst of this 
“happy*’ tangle, the British Government and their “allies”, the com¬ 
munal Muslims, found it comparatively easy to maintain and ferro¬ 
concrete their positions. The communal Muslims were adamant; the 
British Government were also adamant; the newly laid cement between 
the communal Muslims and the nationalist Muslims had slowly but 
steadily been setting; only Hindu nationalist solidarity was crumbling 
to pieces. The Mahasabha would, if necessary, have the communal 
problem in India solved in accordance with the League of Nations 
formula. Its thirtieth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the 
moves for unity, urged the Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any 
kind of communal arrangement 

XLVT. Some New Interesting Moves 

At the close of this Introduction we shall but briefly refer to some 
important moves in the economic and other fields. The World Eco¬ 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference had possibly raised 
some modest expectations in some quarters, but those expectations had 
not come anywhere near their fulfilment. A very dramatic scene at the 
latter Conference was the action of Her Hitler's Government insisting 
on Germany being treated on terms not other than those of equality, 
and declining a partnership in international understanding on a 
basis of eternal war guilt and inferiority complex. This self-assertion 
by Germany threatened to materially shift the centre of gravity in the 
existing configuration of world powers, and the prospects of disarma¬ 
ment and economic relief and peace were removed even farther than 
they had been before. On the subject of the World Economic Confer¬ 
ence, we do not propose to follow its course, but only uote that in 
July Mr. Neville Chamberlaiu observed in the House of Commons that 
“it was part of Britain's currency policy to link sterling with gold on 
the one hand and with dollar on the other. The Government were 
continuing to pursue an independent course in the interests of Britain 
and the Empire. The Government's policy was the same as before 
the conference. The Government were raising wholesale prices which could 
be raised to a considerable extent without any sort of effect on the 
retail prices. That tended to increase the purchasing power of all 
peoples who were connected with sterling”. We shall not go further 
iuto the history of W. E. C. 

XLVII. Reserve Bank Bill 

Coming nearer home we find the Reserve Bank Bill was introduced 
in the Assembly in the first part of Sept., and Notes on the Clauses of 
the Bill were also published explaining the purpose of the Bill. On 
Oct. 23, we find the Reserve Bank Committee still Bitting and discus¬ 
sing changes in the Bill. Sir George Schuster defending the Govern¬ 
ment on the charge that they had been rushing the Bill, said—“This 
measure is an important step in preparation for constitutional reforms. 
It is from every point of view most desirable that the Reserve Bank 
should be set up and have time to find its feet well in advance of the 
actual inauguration of the constitutional changes”. On Nov. 18, we 
were informed . that the Reserve Bank Bill Committee’s Report had 
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been signed and that there was a Minority Report by nine members, 
besides several other minutes. The minority report favoured the estab¬ 
lishment of “an out and out State Bank”, and argued that the present Bill 
denied influence to Iudian politicians but confirmed the influence of the 
Secretary of State who represented politics as much as the future Indian 
Minister. “But for the fact that we do not want to stand against the 
grant of responsibility at the centre, we unhesitatingly oppose the Re¬ 
serve Bank Bill as it has emerged from the 8elect Committee”—so 
remarked a prominent dissenting member of the Committee. The Bill* 
while proposing to exclude political influences from currency and other 
matters connected with the Bank, “ensured the domination - of the Sec¬ 
tary of State”. Meanwhile, Textile negotiations had been going on 
between Japan aud India. Mr. Sawada, the Japan representative, had 
been conferring with Sir Joeeph Bhore, and they had to steer clear of 
many a perilous rock on which the negotiations had, on more than one 
occasion, nearly foundered. The talks centred chiefly round the linking of 
import piece-goods with the purchase of raw cotton. It proved a long and 
arduous steering. On Pec. I, we again find the Osaka cotton spinners 
reaffirming boycott of Indian cotton, and little was the chance of an 
early agreement being reached. Though the prospect brightened h 
little towards the end of the year, yet no finality had been reached when 
the year closed. The Bombay Lanchashire Pact was another interes¬ 
ting episode of the same drama of Indian textile fate. 

XLVm. “The Five Essentials” 

The Reserve Bank Bill was passed in the face of strenuons non" 
official opposition, and so, one of the basic “corner stones” of the 
would-be Indian constitutional structure was firmly laid. But the plans 
of the future structure remained still unsettled. Or perhaps, they had 
already been settled, and there was no unsettling of what had [been 
settled especially in the matter of reservations aud safeguards. “The 
five essentials to meet the situation” enunciated in Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s Memorandum had little chance of being agreed to by the 
constitutional builders in the Select Committee. Those essentials were : 
‘That central responsibility with safeguards was necessary in India’s 
interests for a transitional period ; provincial autonomy on similar 
terms ; reserve subjects, should be controlled by the Governor-General 
for the period of transition, which should not be long or indefinite : 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate an early transfer of the 
reserved departments ; and. statutory declaration on India’s constitu¬ 
tional position in the British Commonwealth”. In the early part of 
December, a proposal was set on foot by the Servants of India Society to 
call an All-Parties Conference to build a common platform of policy 
and action for all nationalists on certain accepted principles. But there 
was hardly any prospect of that platform being accepted by the high 
constitutional builders, as their scaflolding for their work, nor of the 
“essentials” of Sir Tej Bahadur being accepted as their materials for 
construction. On Nov 21, however, the King's Speech in Parliament had, 
referring to the labours of the Joint Select Committee, concluded with 
the prayer that wisdom might inform their judgment”. We should 
say in all devoutness—Amen. (Specially contributed by Prof. Pramathd 
Hath Mukhopadhya .) 
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FULL TEXT OF THE MEASURE v 

The following is the fall text of the Indian Reserve Bank Bill ae introduced by 
Sir George Schuster in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September and passed 
on the 22nd December 1933 :— 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve Bank for India to regulate the 
Issue of bank notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing monetary 
stability in British India and generally to make provisions for matters incidental 
thereto ; . , . , 

And whereas in the present disorganisation of the monetary systems of the world 
it is not possible to determine what will be suitable as a permanent basis for the 
Indian monetary system ; 

And whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision Ion the basis of the 
existing monetary system, and to leave the question of the monetary standard best 
suited to India to be considered when the international monetary position 
has become sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible to frame permanent 
measures ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : 

Chapter /—Preliminary 

1. Short title, extent, commencement and duration : (I) This Actlmsy be called 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section Bball come into force at once, and the remaining provisions 
of this Act, Bhall come into force on such date or dates as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint. 

(4) Chapter III shall remain in force for a period of twenty-five years and 
thereafter until repealed. 

2. Definitions : In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 

or eontext— ... 1 

(a) “the Bank” means the Reserve Bank of India constituted by this Act; 

fb) “bank note” means paper money issued by the Bank , 

(c) "the Central Board” means the Central Board of Directors of the Bank ; 

(d) "sterling standard country” means the United Kingdom and any country, 
other than British India, in which any person is entitled by law to obtain sterling 
on demand from the principal current authority of that country, on payment at a 
fixed rate in the legal tender currency of that country; 

(e) "provincial co-operative bank” means any society which iB registered or 
deemed to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other 
law for the time being in force in British India relating to co-operative societies 
and the sole business and object of which is the financing of the other societies 
in a province which are or are deemed to be so registered ; 

" <f) “rupee coin” means silver rupees which are legal tender under the provi¬ 

sions of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 ; and 

(g) "scheduled bank” means a bank included in the Second Schedule. 

Chapter II— Shake Capital, Management & Business 

3. Establishment and incorporation of Reserve Bank : (1) A Bank to be called 
the Reserve Bank of India shall be constituted for the purposes of taking over the 
management of the currency from the Governor General in Council and of carrying 
on the business of banking in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the name of the Reserve Bank of 
India, having perpetual su^naARinn and a common seal, and shall by the said Dame 
sue and be Bued. 

8 
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t NEW DELHt— 


4 Share capital, ahare registers and ehareholdera : (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be fire crores of rupees divided into shares of five hundred 
rupees each, which shall be fully paid np. 

S Separate registers of shareholders shall be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, 
, Madras and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares shall be made in each 
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shall be transferable from the register to another* 

(3) A shareholder ehall bB qualified to be registered ae snch in any ares in 
which he is ordinarily resident or has his principal place of bnsiness in India, 
but no person shall be registered as a shareholder in more than one register; and 
no person who is not— 


(a) domiciled in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a society 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a scheduled bank, or a 
corporation or company incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament or any 
law for the time being in force in any of His Majesty’s dominions and having a 
branch in British India, shall be registered as a share-holder or be entitled to pay¬ 
ment of any dividend or any share. 

(4) The Central Board may, at its discretion, withont giving to auy applicant 
or to register any transfer of shares. 

15) The nominal value of the Bhares originally assigned to the various registers 
shall be as follows namely 


(a) to the Bombay register—one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees; 

(b) to the Calcutta register—one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register—eighty lakbs of rupees; 

jd) to the Madras register—fifty lakhs of rupees; 

(e) to the Rangoon register—forty lakhs of rupees: 

Provided that, in the event of the shares assigned to any register not being 
fully taken np at the first allotment, the Central Board may, with the previous 
sanction of the Oovernor-Qeneral in-Council transfer a portion of such shares from 
that register to another. 

( 6 ) In allotting the shares assigned to a register, the Central Board shall, in the 
first instance, allot two shares to each qualified applicant who has applied for two 
or more shares ; and, if the number of such applicants is greater than half the 
total number of shares assigned to the register, shall determine by lot the applicants 
to whom the shares shall be allotted. 


If the number of such applicants is less than half the number of shares 
assigned to the register, the Central Board shall allot the remaining shares to 
applicants who have applied for more shares than two; and if the number of 
extra shares so applied far exceeds tbe number of shares so to be allotted, the 
Central Board shall allot them among the various applicants in each manner as it 
may deem fair and equitable, having regard to the desirability of distributing the 
shares and the voting rights attached to them as widely as possible. 

If any shares still remain unallotted, the Central Board shall allot them to 
appljcants who have applied for one share only; and if the number of Bhares so 
applied far exceeds the number of shares to he so allotted, the Central Board shall 
determine by lot the applicants to whom the ebaree shall be allotted. 

If, after all applications have been met in accordance with the provisions of 
this sub-section, any shares remain unallotted, they shall notwithstanding anything 
contained in this section, be allotted to and taken np by Government, and shall 
be sold by the Govemor-General-in-Council, at not Issb than par, as soon as may be. 

The Governor-General-in-Council shall have no right Ito exercise Boy vote under 
this Act by reason of any shares so allotted to him. 

5. Increase and reduction of share capital: (1) The share capital of the Bank 
may be increased by the Central Board with the previous sanction of the Governor* 
General-in-Council. 

( 1 ) Every such increase shall be fully paid up, and the areas to which such 
farther shares shall be allotted and the price at which they may be issued shall be 
fixed by the Central Board with the like sanction. 

(3) The Central Board may determine the manner in which any increase of 
share capital shall be effected. 
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(4) The share capital of the Bank may be refused by the Central Board, with 
*“ e previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, to such extent and in 
such manner as may be determined by the Bank in general meeting. 

Head Office branches and agencies j The Head Offic e of the Bank shall be 
established in Bombay, and the Bant shall, as soon as may be, establish branches 
in Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and establish branches of agencies in any 
other places in India or, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in- 
Conncii, elsewhere. 

7. Management: The general superintendence of the affairs and business of the 
Bank shall be entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all acts and things which may be exercised or done by the Bank 
and are not by this Act expressly directed or required to be done by the Bank 
in general meeting. 

8 . Composition of the Central Board, and term of office of Directors : (1) The 
Central Board shall ooneist of the following Directors, namely :— 

1 (a) a Governor and one Deputy Governor or two Deputy Governors, to he 

appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council after consideration of the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Board in that behalf; 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council; 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf of the shareholders on the various 
registers in the manner provided in section 9 and in the following numbers 
namely :—(i) for the Bombay register—two Directors ; (ii) for the Calcutta register— 
two Directors ; (iii) for tne Delhi Register—two Directors (iv) for the Madras 
register—ons Director j (v) for the Rangoon register—one Director; and 

(d) one government official to be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governor shall devote their whole time to the 
affairs of the Bank and shall receive Biich salaries and allowances as may be deter¬ 
mined by the Central Board, subject to any minimum prescribed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nominated under clause (d) of sub¬ 
section (1) may attend any meeting of the' Central Board and take part in its 
deliberations but shall not be entitled to vote; 

Provided that when the Governor is absent a Deputy Governor authorised by 
him in hiB behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall hold office for snch term not 
exceeding five years as the Governor-General-in-Oouncil may fix when appointing 
them, and Bhall be eligible for re-appintment. 

A Director elected under clause (c) of sub-seotiou (1) shall hold office for five 
years, or thereafter until bis successor Bhall have been duly elected, and, subject to 
the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for re-election. 

The Directors nominated under clause (b) and clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall be questioned on the ground merely 
of the existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in, the constitution of the Board. 

9. Local Boards, their constitution and functions : (1) A Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified in the First Schedule and shall 
cousist of— 

(a) five members elected from amongst themselves by the shareholders who are 
registered on the Register for that area and are qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than three members nominated by the Central Board, who may 
be nominated at any time. 

S At an election of members of a Local Board for any area, any share- 
' who has been registered on the Register for that area, for a period of 
not less than six months ending with the date of the meeting, as holding two 
Bhares shall have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than 
two shares shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of 
ten votes. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold office iuntil they vacate it under 
enb-section (5) and subject to the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for 
re-election or re-nomination, as the case may be. 
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(4) At any time within three months of the day on which the Directors repre¬ 
senting the shareholders on Bny register are due to retire under the provisions of 
this Act, the Central Board shall aireot an election to be held of members of the 
Local Board concerned and suoh election shall be held forthwith, {and the names 
of tbe persons elected shall be notified to the Central Board. 

(5) On such notification, the Central Board Bhall proceed to make any nomi¬ 
nations permitted by clause (b) of Bub-section (1) it may then decide to make, and 
sbatl fix the date on which the outgoing members of the Local Board shall vacate 
office, and the incoming members shall be deemed to have assumed office on that 
date. 

(6) The elected members of a Local Board shall, as 'soon as may be after they 

have been elected, elect from amongst themselves one or two persons, as the case 
may be, to be Directors representing the shareholders on the Register for the area 
for which the Board is constituted. * ' 

(7) A Local Board shall advise the Central Board on such matters as may be 
generally or specifically referred to it and shall perform such duties as the Board 
may, by regulations, delegate to it. 

10. Qualifications ana disqualifications of Directors and members of Local 
Boards : (1) No person may be a Director or a member of Local Board who is 
not or has not at Borne time been— 

(a) engaged in the direction of agricultural, commercial, financial or industrial 
activities, or 

(b) a director of any company as defined in danse (2) of section 3 of the 
Indian Companiea Act, 1913 or of a corporation or company, incorporated by or 
nnder any law for the time being in force in any place outside Britishilndia. 

(2) No person may be a Director or a member of a Local Board who— 

(a) is a Government official or an official of a State in India, or 

(b) is, or at any time hae been, adjudicated an insolvent or 

(c) is an officer or employee of any [bank, or 

(d) is a director of any bank, other than a registered society as defined in 
clause {c) of section 2 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 : 

Provided that an official of a State in India (not being a Government official on 
deputation in the State) may be nominated as a Director or as a member of a 
Local Board. 

(B) Nothing in this section shall apply to the Governor, or to a Deputy 
Governor or to the .Director nominated under danse (d) of sub-section (1) of 
settion 8. 

11. Removal from and vacation of office : (1) The Governor-Gcneral-in-Oouncil 
may remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy Governor or any nominated or 
elected Director : 

Provided that in the case of an elected Director thiB power shall be exercised 
only on a resolution passed by the Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consiBtiog of Dot lees than nine Directors, 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of section 8, 
and any member of a Local Board shall cease to hold office if, at any time after 
six months from the date of his nomination of election, or eighteen months from 
the commencement of this Act, whichever ia later, he is not registered as a holder 
of unencumbered shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not less than ten 
thonaand rupees, or if he ceases to hold unencumbered shares of that value. 

(3) The Governor-General iu Council may remove from office any Director, and 
the Central Board may remove from office any member of a Local Board, if such 
Director or member becomes subject to any of the disqualifications specified in 
sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) The appointment, nomination or election as Director or member of a Local 
Board of any person who is a member of the Indian Legislature or of a local 
Legislature shall be void, unless within one month of the date of his appointment, 
nomination or election, he ceases to be such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
her, of a Local Board is elected or nominated ae a member of any such Legislature, 
he shall ceaBe to be a Director or member of the Local Board as from the 
date of such election or nomination, as the case may be. 

(5) A Director may resign hiB office to the Governor-General in Council, and • 
a member of a Local Board may resign his office to the Central Board, and on 
tbe acceptance of the resignation the office shall become vaoant. 
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12. Casual vacancies and absences s (1) II the Governor or a Deputy Governor 
by infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable of executing hia duties or is absent 
on leave or otherwise in circumstances not involving the vacation of his appoint¬ 
ment, the Governor-General in Council may appoint another person to officiate for 
him, and such person may, notwithstanding anything contained in clause (e) of 
sub-section (2) of section 10, be an officer of the Bank. 

(23 If an elected Director is for any reason unable to attend a particular 
meeting of the Central Board, the elected members of the Local Board of the area 
which he represents may elect one of their number to take hia place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so elected Bhall have all the powers of the 
absent Director. 

(3) A casual vacancy in the office of a Director, other than the vacancies pro¬ 
vided for in sub-section (1), shall be filled in the manner in which, and by the 
authority by whom, the nomination of election of the Director vacating office was 
made ; and the Director so nominated or elected shall hold office for the unexpired 
portion of the term of his predecessor. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy in the office of any member of a Local Board 
occurs, the Central Board may nominate thereto any qualified person recommended 
by the Local Board and the person so nominated shall hold office for the unex- 
pired period of the term of his predecessor. 

Meetings of Central and Local Boards 

13. Meetings of the Central Board : (1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in each year and at least once in 
each quarter. Meetings shall ordinarily be held in Bombay, but at least two 
meetings of the Central Board shall be held in Calcutta in eadh year. 

(2) The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor authorised by the 
Governor under the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote for him, shall 
preside at meetings of the Central Board, and in the event of an equality of votes, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

14. General Meetings : (1) A General meeting (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the annual general meeting) shall be held annually at Bombay withio 
six weeks from the date on which the annual accounts of the Bank are closed and 
a general meeting may be conveyed by the Central Board at any other time. 

(2) Any shareholder shall be entitled to attend at any general meeting, and 
each shareholder who has been registered on any Register, for a period of not less 
than six months ending with the date of the meeting as holding two shares shall 
have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than two shares 
shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of ten votes ; 
and such votes may he exercised by proxy. 

15. First constitution of the Central Board: (1) The following provisions shall 
apply to the first constitution of the Central Board, and notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 8, the Central Board bb constituted in accordance therewith 
shall be deemed to be duly constituted in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the firBt Deputy Governor or Deputy Governors 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council on his own initiative, and 
shall receive euch salaries and allowances aB be may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the shareholders on the various Regis¬ 
ters shall be nominated by the Governor-General in Council after consultation 
with the Local Governments concerned. 

(4) A Director so nominated to represent shareholders on the Bombay or 
Calcutta Register shall hold office for two years, and a Director so nominated to 
represent shareholders on the Delhi, Madras or Rangoon Register shall hold office 
for four years or thereafter until hiB successor shall have been duly elected. 

16. First constitution of Local Boards : As soon as may be after the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elections to be held and may 
n>Bke nominations, in order to constitute Local Boards in accordance with the 
provisions of section 9, and the members of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (5) of section 9, but shall not exercise any 
right nnder sub-section (6) of that section. 

17. Business which the Bank may transact: The Bank shall be authorised to 
carry on and transact the several kinds of business hereinafter specified, namely 
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(1) the accepting of money on deposit without interest from, and the collection 

of money for, the Secretary of Slate in Council, the Governor-General id Council, 
Local Governments, States in India, banka and any other persons ; . . 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, drawn and payable in India and arising out of bona fide commercial or 
trade transactions beariag two or more good signatures, one of which shall be that 
of a scheduled bank, ana maturing within ninety days from the date of suoh pur¬ 
chase or rediscount, exclusive of dnys of grace ; 

(W the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
drawn and payable in India and bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative bank, and 
drawn or issued for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
the marketing of crops, and maturing within six months from the date of Bnch 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace : provided that the total face 
value of bills or notes so- purchased or rediscounted shall not at any time exceed 
one-fourth of the total face value of all bills and notes purchased or rediscounted 
by the Bank up to that time; 

(o) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in India and bearing the signature of a scheduled bank, and 
issued or drawn for the purpose of holding or trading in securities of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or a Local Government, or Buch securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Govern or-General in Council on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Central Board. 8nd maturing within Dinety days from the days of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace; 

(3) the purchase from and sale to scheduled banks and persons approved by 
the Central Board, in amounts of not leas than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees, 
of the currencies of such sterling standard countries aa may be specified in this 
behalf by the Governor-General in Council by notification on the Gazette of India, 
and of bills of exchange (including treasury bills) drawn in or on any place in 
any such country, and maturing within ninety days from the date of such pur- • 
chase, exclusive of days of grace; and the keeping of balances with banks in such 
countries; 

W) the making of loans and advances, repayable on demand or on the expiry 
of fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against the security of— 

(a) stocks funds and securities (other than immovable property) in which a 
trustee is authorised to invest trust money by any Act of Parliament or by any 

r time being in force in British India ; 

(b) gold coin or bullion or documents of title to the same: 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissory notes as are eligible for purchase or 
rediBoount by the Bank; provided that the total of the loans and advances agaiDst 
such securities as are referred to in eub-clanse (b) of danse (2) shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total loans and advances made by the Bank up to 
that time. 

(d) such bills of exchange as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 

clause (3); 

(c) promissory notes of any scheduled bank -or a provisional co-operative bank, 
supported by documents evidencing title to goods which have been transferred, 
assigned, hypothecated or pledged to any such bank as security for a cash credit 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade transactions, or for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops ; provided that 
no loan or advance shall be made on the security of any promissory note such as 
'S referred to in this sub-clause after the expiry of five years from the date on 
which this section comes into force: 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor-General in Council repayable in 
each case not later than three months after the close of the financial year in 
respect of which the advance has been made ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts and the making, issue and. circulation of bank 
post bills.made payable on its own branches ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of securities maturing within five years from the 
date of such purchase, of the Government of any sterling standard country speci¬ 
fied in this behalf by the Governor-General in Council by notification in the 
Gazette of India: 

(8) the purchase and sale of 'securities of the Government of India of any 
maturity, or of a Local Government or of a local authority in British India 
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maturing within ten years from the date -of purchase, or of such securities of 
States in India of like maturity as may be specified in this behalf by the Governor- 
General in Council on the recommendation of the Central Board ; provided that 
the amount of such securities held at any time in the Banking Department shall 
be so regulated that— 

(at the total value of such securities Bhall not exceed the aggregate amount of 
the share capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities of 
the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(b) the value of such securities maturing after six months shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fuad and one- 
fifth of the liabilities of the Banking Department in respect of deposits; 

<o) the value of such securities maturing after one year shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital o’ tho Bank, the Reserve Fund and one- 
tenth of the liabilitiee of the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; and 

(d) the value of such securities maturing after ten years shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank and tho Reserve Fand; 

(9) the custody of monies, securities and other articles of value, and the collec¬ 
tion of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisatiou of all property, whether movable or immovable, 
which may in any way come into the possession of the Bank in satisfaction, or 
part satisfaction, of any of its claims; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or State in India in the transaction 
of any of the following kinds of business, namely :— 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody of bills of exchange, securities of 
shares in any company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of 
any securities or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the risk of the principal, by bills of 
exchange payable either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with, and the acting as agent or correspondent 
of, aoy other Dank which is the principal currency authority of a sterling standard 
country under the law for the time being in force in that country; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period not exceeding one month for the 
purpose of the buemess of the Bank, and the giving of security for money so 
borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed under this clause from any person 
in India other than a scheduled bank, or from any person outside India other 
than a bank which is the principal currency authority of any country under the 
law for the time being in force in that country ; 

Provided further that the total amouut of such borrowings from persons in 
India shall not at any time exceed the amount of the share capital of the Bank: 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes subject to the provisions of this 
Act; and 

(16) generally, the doing of ail such matters and things as may be incidental 
to or consequential upon the exercise of its powers or the discharge of its duties 
under this Act. 

18. Power of direct 'discount: When, in the opinion of the Oentrai Board, 

or where the powers and functions of the Central Board under the section have 
been delegated to the Governor in'the opinion of the Governor, it is necessary 
Or expedient that action should be taken under this section for the purpose of 
regulating credit in the interests of the Indian trade, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, the Bank may, notwithstanding any limitation contained in sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) of clause (2) of section 17, purchase, sell or discount any bills of 
exchange or promissory notes drawn and payable in India and arising out of bona 
fide commercial or trade transactions, bearing two or more good signatures and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of such purchase or discount, exclusive 
Of days of grace. , 

19. Business which the Banks may not transact : Save as otherwise provided, 
in sections 17, 18 and 43, the Bank may not— 
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(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a direct interest in any commercial, 
industrial, or other undertaking, except such interest aa it may in any way acquire 
in the course of the Batisfaotion of any of Its claims; provided that all such 
interests shall be disposed of at the earliest possible moment; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of any other bank or of any com¬ 
pany, or grant loans upon the seourity of any such shares ; ... ' ., 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or otherwise on the security of, immovable 
property or documents of title relating thereto, or become the owner of immovable 

J iroperty, except so far as is neoessary for its own business premises and residences 
or its officers and servants ; 

(4) make unsecured loans or advances ; 

(3) draw or accept bills payable otherwise than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current accounts. 

Chapter mC entral Banking Functions 

20. Obligation of the Bank to transact Government business: The Bank Bhall 
undertake to accept monies for account of the Secretary of State in Couooit and 
the Qovernor-General-in-Couneil and such Local Governments aa may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial revenues, and to make payments 
up to the amount standing to the credit of their accounts respectively, and to 
carry oat their exchange, remittance and other banking operations, inducing the 
management of the publio debt, on each conditions as may be agreed upon. 

21. Bank to have the right to transact Government business in India : (1) The 
Governor-General in Council and snch Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial revenues shall undertake to entrust the 
Bank, on such conditions as may be agreed upon with all their money, remittance, 
exchange and banking transactions in India and in particular, to deposit free 
of interest all their cash balances with the Bank; 

Provided that nothing in this snb-section shall present the Governor-General-in- 
Council or any Local Government from carrying on money transactions at Govern¬ 
ment treasuries or sub-treasuries at places where the Bank has no branches or 
agencies, and the Governor-General-in-Council and Local Governments may hold 
at such treasuries snd sub-treasuries such balances as they may require. 

(2) The Govemor-General-in-Conncil and each Looal Government shall under¬ 
take to entrust the Bank, on Bnch conditions as may be agreed upon, with the 
management of the publio debt and with the issue of any new loans in India. 


Issue op Notes 

22. Right to issue bank notes: (1) The Bank shall have the sole right to issue 
paper money in British India, and may, for a period of one year ifrom the date on 
which this Chapter, comes into force, issne currency notes of ths Government of 
India supplied to it by the Governor-General-in-Council and the provisions of 
this Act applicable to bank notes shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of India issued either by the Governor* 
General-in-Council or by the Bank in like manner as if such currency notes were 
bank notes, aud references in this Act to bank notes shall be construed accordingly. 

. @1 On and from the aforesaid date the Governor-General-in-Conacil shall not 
issue any currency notes or any. 

23. Issue Department: (I) T 

Bank in an Issue Department which will be separated and kept wholly distinct 
from the Banking Department, and the assets of the Issue Department shall not 
be subject to any liability other than the liabilities of the Issue Department sb 
hereinafter defined in Section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not isssne bank notes to the Banking Depart¬ 
ment or. to any other person except in exchange for other bank notes or for 
•uch oom, bullion or securities as are permitted by this Act to form part of 
tli6 Kecerve* 

24. Denominations of notes : Bank notes Bhall be of the denominational values of 
five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees, and ten thousand rupees aud of such other denominational values, 

~i ma y be directed by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

Form of back notes » The design, form and material of bank notes shall be 
(ach as may be approved by the Govenior-General-in-Oounoii, 
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28. Legal tender character of notes : (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 

(2) every bank note shall be legal tender^at any place in British India in payment 
or on account for the amonnt expressed therein, and shall be guaranteed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council, 

(2) The Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare that, with effect from such date as may be specified in the notifica¬ 
tion any series of bank notes of any domination shall cease to be legal tender save 
at an office or agency of the Bank. 

27. Re-issue of notes: Any bank note re-issued from any office of the Bank 
shall be sterilized and disinfected before re-issue, and the Bank shall not re-issue 
bank notes which are torn, defaced or expressively solid. 

28. _ Recovery of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect: Notwithstanding 
anything contained iu any enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no person 
shall of right be entitled to recover from the Governor-General-in-Council or the 
Bank the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the 
Government of India or bank note: 

Provided that the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil, prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions and limita¬ 
tions subject to which the value of such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace. 

29. Bank exempt from stamp duty or bank notes: The Bank shall not be 
liable to the payment of any stamp auty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in 
respect of bank notes issued by it. 

30. Powers of Government in respect of note issue and assets of the Bank in 
certain circumstances : If at any time the Bank fails ta comply with any provision 
of this Chapter or with any other provision of this Act, the Governor-General-in- 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare that the Bank has 
forfeited the right of note issue and shall thereupon take over the liabilities of the 
Issue Department, together with such portion of the assets of the Bank as is 
required to meet such liabilities, and thereafter the business of the Issue Depart¬ 
ment shall be carried on in the manner prescribed by this Ant by such agency as 
the Governor-General-in-Council may determine. 

31. Issue of demand bills and notes: No person in British India other than 
the Bank or as expressly authorised by this Act, the Governor-General-in-Council 
shall draw, aocept, make or issue any bill of exchange, hundi, promissory note or 
engagement for the payment of money payable to bearer on demand or borrow, 
owe or take up any sum or sums ef money on the bills, hundis or notes payable 
to bearer on demand of any Buch person: 

Provided that cheques or drafts payable to bearer on demand or otherwise may 
be drawn on a person’s account with a banker, shroff or agent. 

32. Penalty : (1) Any person contravening the provisions of section 31 shall, 
on conviction by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class, be 
punishable with fine equal to the amount of the bill hundi note or engagement 
in respect whereof the offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution uuder this section Bhall be instituted except on complaint 
made by the Bank. 

33. Assets of the Issue Department: (1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, 
rupee coin ana rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the iBBue Department as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not less than two-fifths shall consist of 
gold coin, gold bullion or securities of sterling standard countries: 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and gold bullion shall not at any time be 
less than thirty-five croreB of rupees iu value. 

(3) The remainder of tbe assets shall be held iu rupee coin, Government of India 
rupee securities of any maturity and such bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in British India as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 
sub-clause (a) or subclause (b) of clause (2) of section 17 or under section 18 : 

Provided that the amount held in Government of India rupee securities shall not 
at any time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of the assets or fifty crores of 
rupees, whichever amount is less. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold coin and gold bullion shall be valued 
at 8,47512 grams of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall be valued at its face value, 
and securities shall be valued at the market rate for the time being obtaining. 

9 
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(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held bs assets, not less than seventeen- 

twentieths shall be held in British India, and all gold com and gold bullion held aa 
assets shall be held in the custody of the Bank or its agencies : , . j n 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank which is in any other bank or in 
any mint or treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the securities of a sterling standard 
country which may be held bb psrt of thei assets shalll be securities of acy of the 
following kinds payable in the currency of any of Buch sterling standard -countries 
as may be specified in this behalf by the Qovernor-General-m-Council by notifica¬ 
tion in the Gazette of India, namely :— 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue Department with a bank which is the 
principal currency authority under the law for the time being m force of aucn 

e0n ^>) ^bills of exchange bearing two or more good signatures and drawn on and 
payable at a place in any such country and having a maturity not exceeding 

ninety days; _ „ , _ . . . 

(c) securities maturing within five years of the Government of any sterling 
standard country specified In this ben all by the Governor-Gcueral-m*-Council by 
notification in the Gazette of India ; , 

Provided that, for a period of two years from the dste on which this Chapter 
comes into force, (i) any of such last mentioned securities may be securities matur¬ 
ing after five years and the Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that period, 
dispose of such securities notwithstanding anything contained in section 17, and 
(ii) sterling securities of the Government of India may be held us part of tho 
-assets. 


Pbo vision fob Cubrbncy Reserves 

34. Liabilities of the Issue Department: (1) The liabilities of the Issue Depart¬ 
ment shall be an amount equal to the total of the amount of the currency notes 
of the Government of India and bank notes for the time being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, any currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note which has not been pressed for payment within forty years 
from the 1st day of April following the date of its issue shall be deemed not to 
be in circulation, and the value thereof shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
id sab-section (2) of section 23 be paid by the Issue Department to the Governor- 
General-in-Council or the Banking Department, as the case may be; but any inch 
note, if subsequently presented for payment, shall be paid by the Banking Depart¬ 
ment, and any such payment in the case of a currency note of the Government of 
India shall be debited to the Governor-Geoerat-in-Oouncil. 

35. Initial assets and liabilities: On the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, the Issne Department shall take over from the Goveroor-Generat-in-Counoil 
the liability for all tbe- currency notes of the Government of India for the time 
being in circulation and the Governor-General-in-Council shall transfer to the Issue 
Department gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, rupee 
coin aud rupee securities to each aggregate amount ae is equal to the total of the 
amount of the liability so transferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall be 
transferred in such proportion as to comply with the requirements of section 33: 

Provided that the total amount of the gold coin, gold bullion and securities of - 
sterling standard countries so transferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount of rupee coin so transferred shall 
not exceed fifty crores of rupees. 

36. Method of dealing with fluctuation in rupee coin assets: (1) After the 
dose of any financial year in which the minimum amount of rupee coin held in 
the assets, as shown in anv of the weekly accounts of the IsBue Department for 
that year prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 49, is greater than fifty crores 
of rupees or one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as shown in that account, 
whichever may be the greater, the Bank may deliver to the Governor-General in 
Council rupee com up to the amonut of such excess but not without his consent 
exceeding five crores of rupees, against payment of legal tender value in the form 
of bank notes, gold or securities ; 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the amount of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling Btandard country in the assets does not at that 
time exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion not exceeding two-fifths of 
Buch payment shall be in gold coin, gold bullion or such securities of sterling 
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standard country as may be held as part of the assets uuder sub-section (6) of 
Section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year in which the maximum amount of 
rupee coin held in the assets, as bo shown, is less than fifty crores of rupees or 
one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as so Bhown, whichever may he the 
greater, the Governor-General in Council may deliver to the Bank rupee coin up 
to the amount of such efficiency, but not without bis consent exceeding five crores 
of rupees, against payment of legal tender value. 

37. Suspension of assets requirements : (1) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council for periods not exceeding thirty days in the first 
instance, which may, with the lias sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as assets gold coin, gold bullion or secu¬ 
rities of & sterling standard country of leBS aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 ana, whilst the holding is so reduced, the proviso 
to that sub-sectiou shall cease to be operative. 

(2) In respect of any period during which the holding of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country is reduced under aub-scctiou 

(1) the Bank shall pay to the Governor-General in Council a tax upon the amount 
by which such holding is reduced below the miuimum prescribed by sub-section 

(2) of section 33 ; and such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for the time 
beiDg in force, with an addition of one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the total amount of the assets and of a 
further one and a half per cent per annum in respect of every further decrease of 
two and a half per cent or part of such decrease ; 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event be payable at a rate less than six 
per cent per annum. 

38. Obligations of Government and the Bank in respeot of rupee coin : The . 
Governor-General in Council shall undertake Dot to re-issue any rupee coin deli¬ 
vered under Seotion 86 nor to put into circulation any new rupeea, except through 
the Bank and as provided in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake not to 
dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for the purposes of circulation or by delivery 
to the Governor-General in Council under that section. 

39. Obligation to supply different forms of currency : The Bank shall issue 
rupee coin on demand in exchange for currency notes of the Government 
of India and shall issue currency notes or bank notes on demand in exchange for 
coin which is legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and it shall, in 
exchange for currency notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, supply 
currency notes or bank notes of lower value or rupees or other corns which are 
legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities as may, in the 
opinion of the Bang, be required for circulation ; and the Governor-General in 
Council shall, subject to the provisions of section 86, supply such rupees or other 
coins to the Bank on demand. If the Governor-General in Council at any time 
fails to discharge this duty, the Bank Bhall be released from its obligations to 
supply such coins to the public. 

40. Obligation to sell sterling: (1) The Bank shall sell to any person who 

makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or 
Rangoon and pays the purchase price in legal tender currency sterling for imme¬ 
diate delivery in London, at a rate not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee; 

Provided that no person shall he entitled to demand to buy an amount of 

sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

41. Obligation to buy sterling: The Bank shall buy, from any person who 

makes a demand in that behalf at its office in. Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
or Rangoon, sterling for immediate delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenth of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no perBOD shall be entitled to demand to sell an amount of 

sterling less than ten thousand pounds; 

42. Cash reserves of scheduled banks to be kept with the Bank: (1) Every bank 
included in the Second Schedule shall maintain a balance with the Reserve Bank 
the amount of which shall at no time be less than seven and one-half per cent, 
of the daily average of the demand and two and one-half per cent, of the daily 
average of the time liabilities of such bank in India. 
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(2) For the purposes of sub-section (1), the daily average of the amounts of 
the demand and time liabilities of scheduled bank shall be computed in respeot of 
each period ending on the fifteenth and on the laBt day of each month. 

(3) Every such bank shall eend to the Governor-General in Council and to the 
Bank a monthly return, signed by two responsible officers of such bank, showing- 

fa) the amounts of its demand and time liabilities respectively in India. 

(b) the total amount held in India in currency notes of the Government of 
India and bank notes. 

(e) the amounts held in India in rupee coin and subsidiary ooin respectively. 

(d) the amounts of advances made and oi bills disoouDted in India respectively, 
and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, at the close of the month to which the 
return relates. 

(4) Every such return shall be sent not later than fourteen days after the close 
of the month to which it relates, and shall state whether the bank has during that 
month maintained with the Reserve Bank the minimum balance required by 
sub-section (1). 

<5) Any bank failing to comply with the provisions of sob-section (3) or sub¬ 
section (4) shall be liable, on application made by or on behalf of the Governor- 
General in Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place 
where an office of the bank is situated, to a penalty of one hundred rupees for 
each day during which the failure continues, 

(6) When it appears from any such monthly return or from a report of the 
Central Board that any scheduled back has failed to maintain the minimum 
balance required by sub-section (1), the Governor-General-in-Oouncil may call 
for such further return, or make such inspection of the books and aoconnts of 
that bank, as may be necessary to ascertain the amount of the deficiency, 
if any, and the period duriog which it has continued , and a bank so in default 
shall be liable on-application made by or on behalf of the Governor-General- 
in-Oouncil to the priDcipal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place where an 
office of the bank is situated, to a penalty at a rate per annum which shall be 
three per cent above the bank rate on the account of the deficiency for each 
day during which the default has continued, and shall be raised-to five per 
cent above the bank rate after the first seven days of the deficiency. 

(7) The Governor-General in Council shall, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, direct the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any company, not already 
so included, which carries on the business of banking in British India and which— 

(a) is a company as defined in danse (2) of section 2 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, or a corporation or company incorporated by or under any law in force 
in any place outside British India, ana 

(b) has a paid up capital and reserves of an aggregate value of not less than 
three lakhs of rupees; 

and shall, by a like notification, direct the exclusion from that Schedule of 
any scheduled bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up capital and reserves at 
any time becomes less than three lakhs of rupees, or which goes into liquidation 
or otherwise ceaees to carry on banking business. 

43. Agreement with the Imperial Bank : The Bank Bhall enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be snbject to the approval of 
the Governor-General-in-Council and shall be expressed to come into force on the 
date on which this Chapter comes into force ana to remain in force for twenty- 
five yean, and shall further contain the provisions set forth in the Third Schedule, 

General Provisions 

44. Allocation of surplus: After making provision for bad and doubtful debts; 
depreciation in assets, contributions to staff, and superannuation funds, and auch 
other contingencies as are usually provided for by bankers and after payment out 
of the net annual profits of a cumulative dividend at auch rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum on the share capital as the Governor-General-in-Council may 
fix at the time of the issue of shares, the surplus shall be allocated as follows 

(a) one-half to a Reserve Fund, until such Reserve Fund ia equal to one-half 
of the share capital and the remaining one-half to the Governor-General-in-Council, 

(b) (hereafter, nntil the Reserve Fund ia equal to the share capital one-tenth to 
the Reserve Fund and the balance to the Governor-General-iu-Counoil; and 
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(e) when and for so long as the Reserve Fund is not less than the share 
capital, a portion to an additional dividend to the shareholders calculated on the 
scale set forth in the Fourth Schedule, and the balance to the Governor-General-in 
Council: 

Provided that so long as the Reserve Fund is less than the share capital, not 
less than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus or the whole of the surplus it less 
than that amount, shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

45. Publication of bank rate: The Bank shall make public from time to time 
the minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or re-discount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase under this Act. 

46. Auditors : Not less than two auditors shall be elected and their remunera¬ 
tion fixed at the annual general meeting. The auditors may be shareholders, but 
no Director or other officer of the Bank shall be eligible during his continuance 
in office. Any auditor shall be eligible for re-election ou quitting office. 

(2) The firBt auditors of the Bank may be appointed by the Central Board 
before the first annual general meeting and if so appointed, shall hold office only 
until that meeting. All auditors elected under this section shall severally be and 
continue to act, as, auditors until the first annual general meeting after their 
respective elections; 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the office of any auditor elected under 
this section may be filled be the Central Board. 

47. Appointment of special auditors by Government: Without prejudice to 
anything contained in section 46, the Governor-General-in-Council may at any 
time appoint such auditors as he thinks fit to examine and report upon the 
accounts of the Bank : 

48. Powers and duties of auditors : (1) Every auditor shall be supplied with 
a copy of the annual balance sheet, and it shall be his duty to examine the same, 
together with the accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; and every auditor shall 
have a list delivered to him of all books kept by tbe Bank, and shall at all reason¬ 
able times have access to the books, acoounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed by it or at the expense of the 
Governor-General-in-Oouncii if appointed by him, emptoy accountants or other 
persons to assist him in investigating such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders or to the Governor- 
General-in-Couneii, as the case may be, npon the annual balance sheet and accounts 
and in every such report they shall state whether, in their opinion, the balan 0 e 
Bheet is a full and fair balance sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Bank’s affairs, and, in case they have called for any explanation or information 
from tbe Central Board, whether it haB been given and whether it is satisfactory. 
Any such report made to the shareholders shall be read, together with the report 
of the Central Board, at the annual general meeting. 

49. ■ Returns: (1) The Bank Bhall prepare and transmit to the Governor-General 
in Council a weekly account of the Issue Department in the form set out in the 
Fifth Schedule or in such other form aa the Governor-General-in-Oouncil may, 
hy notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. The Governor-General-in-Council 
shall cause these accounts to be published weekly in the Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank sbali also, within two months, from the date ou which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council, a 
copy of the annual accounts signed by the Governor, the Deputy governors and 
the Chief Accounting Officer of the Banks and certified by the auditors, and the 
Governor-General-in-Council shall cause such accounts to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall bIbo, within two months from the date on which the annual 
acoounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council a 
statement showing the name, address and occupation of, and the number of shares 
held by, each shareholder of the Bank. 

50. Power to require declaration ae to ownership of registered shares: (I) 
The Local Board of any area may at any time require any shareholder who is 
registered on the Register for that area to furnish to the Local Board within a 
specified time, not being less than thiry days, a declaration, in such form as the 
Central Board may by regulations prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said Register of which he is the owner. 
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(%) If it appears from such declaration that any shareholder is not the owner 
of any shares which are registered in his name, the Local Board, may amend the 
Register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a declaration under sub-section (I) fails to 
make such a declaration within the specified time, the Local Board may make an entry 
ngainBt his name in the Register recording such failure and directing that he Bhnll 
have no right to vote, either under Bection 9 or Bection 14, by reason of the 
Bhares registered in his name on that Register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in any declaration famished by him 
under sub-section (1) shall be deemed to have committed the ofience of giving false 
evidence defined in section 191 of the Indian Penal Oode and shall be punishable 
under the second paragraph of section 192 of that Code. 

51. Liquidation of the Bank : 0) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank shall not be placed in voluntary or com¬ 
pulsory liquidation save with the sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council and 
in snch manner as he may direct, 

(2) In such event the Reserve Bank Fund and snrplna asset, if any, of the 
Bank shall be divided between the Governor-General-in-Oouncil and the shareholders 
in the proportion of seventy-five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, respectively. 

Cent ral Board’s Powers to Hare Regulation 

52. Power of the Central Board to make regulations: (1) The Central Board 
may with previous sanction of the Govcrnor-General-in-Council, make regulations 
consistent with this Act to provide for ail matters for which provision is necessary 
or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provi¬ 
sion, such regulations may provide for all or any of the following matters, 


(a) the holding and conduct of elections nnder this Act, inoiading, if the Central 
Board thinka fit, provisions for the holding of any elections according to the prinoi- 

‘ ib' 


candidates for election or regarding the validity of elections j 

(c) the maintenance of the ehare registers, the manner in which and the condi¬ 
tions subject to which shares may be held and transferred and, generally, all matters 
relating to the rights and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings .shall be convened, the procedure to 
be followed thereat and the manner in which votes may be exercisd ; 

(e) the manner in which noticee may be served on behalf of the Bank upon 
shareholders or other persons ,* 

(f) the manner in which the business of the Central Board shall be transacted, 
and the procedure to be folowed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards and the delegation to 'such Boards 
of powers and functions ; 


(h) the delegation of powers and functions of the Central Board to the Gover¬ 
nor or to the Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the Central Board, the delegation of powers 
and functions of the Central Board to such committees and the conduct of busi¬ 
ness in such Committees; 

(i) the constitution and management of staff and superannuation funds for 
the officers and servants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts binding on the Bank may be 
executed ; 

. (1) the provision of an official seal of the Bank and the manner and effect of 
ita use; 

(m) the manner and form iD which the balance Bheet of the Bank Bhall be drawn 
up, and in which the accounts shall be maintained , 

(n) the circumstances in which, and the conditions and limitations subject to 
which, the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the Go¬ 
vernment of India or bank note may be refunded; and 

(o) generally, for the efficient conduct of the business of the Bank. 

53. Amendment of the Act III of 1906: In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for 
Bection 11 the following section shall be substituted, namely 
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"11. Demonetisation of sovereign and half-sovereign j Gold coins, coined at His 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England or at any mint established in pursuance of a pro¬ 
clamation of His MajeBty as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint shall not be 
legal tender in British India in payment or on account, but such coins shall be re¬ 
ceived by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices and agencies .in India at tha 
bullion value of suoh coins calculated at the rate of 8,47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupeo.”- 

54. Repeals : The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the Indian Paper Currency 
(Amendment) Act, 1923, the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1925, and the 
Currency Act, 1927, are hereby repealed. 

1st Schedule —Areas Served by the Various Share Registers 

I. The Western Area, served by the Bombay Register, shall consist of—the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, the Central Provinces, Berar, Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Khairpur, the Western India 8tates, the Central India States (including Makrai but 
excluding Ren ah and other States of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand), the Gujerat 
States, Kolhapur and the Deccan States. 

II. The Eastern Area, served by the Calcutta Register, shall consist of— 

the Bengal Presidency, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Sikkim, Manipur, Cooch-Behar, 
Tripura, the Estero States,-" Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Baghclk- 
hand, and the Khasi States. 

III. The Northern Area, served by the Delhi Register, shall consist of— 

the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
v Ajmer-Merwaro, Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab States excluding Khairpur, the 
'Simla Hill States, Dujana, Pataudi, Kaisia, Rampur, Tehri-Garhnal, Benares, the 
Rajputana States including Palanpur and Danta, Gwalior Khaniadhana, Kalat, Las 
Bela, Hunza, Nagir, A mb, Chit rat, Dir, Phuiera and Swat. 

IV. The Southern Area, served by the Madras Register, shall consist of— 

the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore and the Madras States. 

V. The Burma Area, served by the Rangoon Register, shall consist of— 

Burma, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Bawlake, Kantarawadi and 

Kyebogyi. 


2nd Schedule— Scheduled Banes 

Ajodhi Bank, Fyzabad. Allahabad Bank. American Express Company Incorporated. 
Banco Nacional Unnamarino. Bangalore Bank. Bank of Borada, Bimk of Behar, 
Bank of Chettinad, Madras. Bank of Hindustan, Madras Bank of India, Bombay. 
Bank of Indore. Bank of Mysore. Bank of Taiwan. Bank of Upper Burma. Bari 
Doab Bank. Lnhore. Benares Bank. Bhowanipore Banking Croporation, Calcutta. 
Bhagwan Das & Co. Dhera Duo. Byopar Sahayak Bank, Meerut. Calicut Bank, 
Calicut. Canara Bank. Caoarn. Banking Croporation, Udipi (S. Kanara). Central 
Bank of India. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Chota Nagpur 
Banking Association. Coimbatore Town Bank. Combatore National d. Hscompte 
departs. Estern Bank. Frontier Bank Dera Ismail Khan. Grindlay and Company. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Imperial Book of India. Imperial 
Bank of Persia. Indian Bank, Madras. Industrial Bank of Western India, Ahtneda- 
bad. Jalpaiguri Banking and Trading Corporation. Kamani Industrial Bank. 
Kumbakonam Bank Kumbakonam. Lloyds Bank. Mahaluxmi Bank, Chittagong, 
Mercantile Bank of India. Mitsui Bank, Bombay. Muffassil Bank, Gorakhpur. 
Mysore Industrial Bonk, Bangalore. Nadar Bank, Tuticorin. National Bank of India. 
National City Bank of New. York. Nederliandsche Indische Handels Bank. 
Nederlandsche Handle-Maatsehappij, Nedungadi Bank. Calicut. Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Udipi. P. and 0, Banking Corporation. Punjab and Kushmir Bank, Rawal- 
paDdi. Punjab and Bind Bank, Amritsar. Punjab Co-operative Bank, -Amritsar. 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore. Punjab Zemindars’ Bank,! Lyallpur. Quilon Bank, 
Travancore. Raikut Industrial Bank, Jalpaiguri. Simla Banking and Industrial 
Company. South Iudia Bank, Tinnevelly. State Bided Bank of Travancore Alleppey. 
Thomas Book &- Sons. Travance Commercial Bank, Kottayam. Travancore National 
Bank, Triuvalla. Union Bank of India Cambay. U. Rai Gyaw Thoo and Co. Akynb, 
Yokohama Specie Bank. 
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The Third Schedule 

Provisions to be contained in the agreement between the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Imperial Bank of India 

1. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Reseve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where, at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India and no branch 
of the Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India On behalf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General in Connoil at the places 
referred to in clanse I before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1393, the Reserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a 
Commission calculated on the total of the receipls and disbursements dealt with 
annually on account of Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on 
the first 250 crores of such total and one-thirty-second of one per cent on the 
remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not leas in number than those existing at the' time of the coming into 
force of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
allow the following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at the intereat rates 
hereinafter specified, namely > 

(a) during the first five years from that time—3 crores free of interest ; 

(b) during the next five years-2 crores free of interest and, at the option of 
of the Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding I crore at 2 per cent 
per annum ; 

(c) during the next five yeas—1 crore free of interest and, at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per -cent per 
annum ; and 

(d) daring the next five years—At the option of the Imperial Bank of India, ad 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent per annum. 

4. The Imperial Bank of India shall not without the approval of the Reserve 
Bank of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at the time this 
agreement corns into force. 

Sale of Additional Dividend Payable to Shareholders 

A. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under Section 44 is five per cenlnm 
and so long as the share capital of the Bank ia five crores of rupees— 

(1) if the surplus does not exceed four crores of rupees—Nil; 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees— 

(a) out of such excess up to the first one and a half crores of rupees—fraction 
equal to one-sixtieth ; 

(b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a half crores of 
rupees—one-half of the fraction payable but of the next previous one and a half 
crores of excess ; 

Provided that the additional dividend shall be a multiple of one-eighth of one 
per cent on the share capital, the amount of the surplus allocated thereto being 
rounded up or down to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent on the share capital, 

B, If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under section 44 is below five per 
centum, the said fraction of one sixtieth shall be increased in the ratio of the 
difference between six and ihe fixed rate to unity. 

0, When the original share capital of the Bank has been increased or reduced, 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or diminished ia proportion to 
the increase or reduction of the share capital. 

Reserve Bank of India 

Au Account pursuant to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, for the week 
ending on the day of 
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Issue Department 

Liabilities • 

Bank notes held in the Banking Department 
Bank Notes in circulation 

Total Bank Notes issued 
Government o! India Notes in circulation 

Total Liabilities 

Assets. 


A. Gold coin and bullion— 

(a) held in India 

(b) held outside India 
Securities of sterling standard countries 

Total of A 

B. Rupee Coin 

Government of India rupee securities 

Internal bills of exchange and other commercial paper 

Total Assets 


?3 

Rs. 


Bs. 





Ratio of total of A to liabilities, per cent. 

Dated the day of 19. 

Banking Department 

Liabilities 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits— 

(a) Government 

(b) Banks 
(c> Others 

Bills payable 
Other liabilieB 


Rs. 



Assets. 


Notes 
Rupee coin 
Subsidiary coin 
Bills discounted— 


Bs. 


f a) Internal 

b) External ' 

(c) Government of India Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad 
Loans and advances to the Government 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other assets 

Dated the day of 19 . 

Statement op Objects and Reasons 

The object of this Bill is to set up the Reserve Bank for India. The Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the first Bound Table Conference recommended that 
“with a view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and 
currenoy.efforts should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from 

.10 
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any political influence^ aa early aa may be found possible, a Reserve Bank, which 
will be entruated with the management of the 'currency and exchange.” The 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference recommended 
“that Btepa should be taken to introduce Into the Indian Legislature a Reserve 
Bank Bill conoeived on the above lines as soon aa possible.” In the report of that 
Committee it was also placed on record that "the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation of proposals 
for the establishment of the Reserve Bank including those relating to the reserve.” 

2. A representative Committee was set up in order to give effect to that under¬ 
taking and a copy of its report is attached as an annexure. The present Bill is 
drafted in accordance with the recommendations of that Committee, 

Notes on Clauses 

[In these Notes “Report” means the report of the Committee on Indian Reserve 
Bank Legislation, 1933, and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of Lidia Bill, 1928, ] 

Preamble—The wording is intended to give effect to paragraph 19 of the Report. 

Glanse I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 

(a) In sub-clause (3) the date and the proviso giving dates for postponement 
have been omitted. 

(b) Sub-clause (4) has been drafted In pursuance of the Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation relating to this sab-clause, contained in Appendix I to the Report. Their 
intention was to provide a statutory assurance to the Bank when constituted that 
the provisions of Chapter III, relating to its ‘central banking functions, would 
remain in operation for a period of not less tban twenty-five years. It is recognised, 
however, that the sub-clause is inoperative aa it cannot bind the Legislature in the 
future; and it will be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance 
would not be more suitably expressed in olanBS 60, in the form of a limitation on 
the power of the Governor-General in Council to grant sanation to the liquidation 
of the Bank, 

Clanee 2 follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Borne of the definitions have been 
omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d), 
where the definition of a gold standard country has been replaced by that of a 
sterling standard country, vide Appendix I of the Report [ note on clause 2 (g) of 
the 1928 Bill ]. 

' Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of the Report. In sob-clanse (6) the distribution is 
as indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Report and the Rangoon register haB 
been retained, vide paragraph 2 of the Report. Sub-clause (6) has been drafted 
with a view to giving effect to the intention of the Report and will require special 
consideration in the Joint Committee. 

Clause 6 has been altered so ae to make the establishment of a London branch 
optional, vide paragraph 8 of the Report. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce the proposals for the constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, the qualifications and disqualifications of candidates, the 
method of filling casual vacancies, and the provision for Local Boards, indicated in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of the Report under the general head "The Board of the Bank,” 
The opportunity has also been taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so 
as to make the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 9 is new ; it embodies the recommemdations regarding Local Boards in 
paragraph 9 of the Report, and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained 
in clause 10 of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies the recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the Report. 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mutatis mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to give effect in a practical form to the intentions of the 
comments in Appendix I of the Report on clause 11 (1) of the 1928 Bill. 

Olanse 12.—Sub-clause (2) baa been drafted so as to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendation in the last sentence of paragrph 7 of the Report. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of the 1928 Bill have been given 
to the Central Board and transferred to clause 62, where they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of anb-clause (2) (vide notes in Appendix I of the Report on that 
clause). 

Clause 13.—Bub-clause (2) is new, and fills what appears to have been an omis¬ 
sion from the 1928 Bill, 
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Clause 15 reproduces clause 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications 
to give effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the Report, and the 
different method for the election of Directors now proposed. 

Sub-clause (4) represents an attempt to provide “suitable arrangements.for 

retirement by rotation” as recommended in paragraph 12 of the Report. 

Olause 17 reproduces clause 17 of the 1928 Bill with the inclusion of the points 
made in Appendix I of the Report. 

Clause 18 reproduces clause 18 of the 1928 Bill with the addition of provision 
designed to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of 
the Report. 

Clause 30 reproduces clause 43 of the 1928 Bill : it Lb placed here so as to make 
the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 33 reproduces clause 31 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 

(a) Sub-clause (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold suggested in para¬ 
graph 24 of the Report. 

. lb) Sub-olause (3)—Holding of Government of India rupee securities.—The pro¬ 
visions of the 1928 Bill have been followed without alteration for the present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the Report is reserved for consideration in 
Joint Committee. 

(o) Sub-clause (4).—For the time being gold has been valued on the principle 
recommended m paragraph 25 of the Report, the question of the allocation of the 
profits, if any, on realization or revalnation being left for later consideration. This 
will properly be dealt with in a separate agreement between Government and the 
Reserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the Committee stage. 

(d) Sub-clause (6) (c).—Gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the Report. 

Clause 84 reproduces clause 32 of the 1928 Bill with the modifications regarding 
the Rupee Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of the Report. 

Clause 36 is new, replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the Committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
coin between Government and the Bant. 

Clause 37 reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It lhas been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the Report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provisions regarding the purchase and sale 
of sterling exchange, vide paragraph 19 and 20 of the Report. Clauae 40 of course 
t&kes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation 
to sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted os it 
would be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the princi- 

S le of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the Report. The 
etailed application of this principle however, must receive careful consideration aa 
recommended in paragraph 28 and the Committee stage will offer a convenient 
Opportunity for this . 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45, vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the Report. 
The Becond Schedule giviDg the arrangements to be made with the Imperial 
Bank hsB also been left unaltered for the present but will be another matter for 
consideration in Joint Committee. 

Clause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the Fourth Schedule (old 
Schedule Three) has been modified so as to prove for a maximum 6 per cent, 
dividend—vide paragraph 27 of the Report : vide also note on the Fourth 
Schedule. 

Clause 50.—This represents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained 
in the note on clause 15 (2) in Appendix I to the Report, The subject persents 
serious difficulties which will have to be considered at a fatter stage. 

Clause 52—Certain modifications and additions have been made in the regulation¬ 
making powers (vide note on the clause 13 of the 1928 Bill auto). 

The First Schedule—This has been framed in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions in paragraph 7 of the Report. Appendix II of the Report has been amplified, 
in accoraanoe with current distribution and nomenclature. 

The Second Schedule.—The First Schedule of the 1928 Bill has been brought up 
to date in according with the latest information available. It may, however, be 
altered in the light of later information before the Bill comes up for final 
consideration. 
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The Fourth Schedule (vide note on clan Be 44) provides for a maximum dividend 
of Bix per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by fifty per cent, successively 
with a minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum divided is five 
per cent, it wiJl be raised to & half per cent, if the distributable surplus rises to 
5 _ half crores, to 5J per cent if it rises to 7 crores, and bo on. If the fixed 
minimum is 4 per cent, the stages will be 5 per cent, & half per cent, end so on. 
This follows the provisions of the Third Schedule of the 1928 Bill, except for the 
foot that the 1928 Schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The Fifth Schedule reproduces the Fourth Schedule of the 1928 Bill with the 
alterations necessitated by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


The business before the opening day of the Antnmn Session of the Council of State 
held at Simla on the 29th. August 1933, largely consisted of answers to questions. 

Futuhe of Aden 

On the 31st. August Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, initiating the debate on the future ad¬ 
ministration of Aden, said that the motion was being moved by him in order to dis¬ 
charge an obligation that the Government of India had incurred when the question of 
the separation of Aden from India wae raised in the House. The Government at that 
time adopted s policy of neutrality and neither participated in the discussion nor voted 
on the motion. The Government had now decided to adopt the same attitude daring 
the present disonssion. However, he would further explain the Government’s position 
in the matter. The firei condition of separation was that India would be relieved 
of the annual contribution of approximately Ha. 20 lakhs in respect of the oivil and 
military administration of Aden. His Majesty’s Government had decided to contri¬ 
bute this fund themselves, in the place of Government of India. He hoped that this 
statement would satisfy those who pleaded the view point of the people of Aden, 
The Government members, however, would intervene to dear np such misapprehen¬ 
sions and misstatements as might occur, daring the debate. 

The President observed that he had received three amendments to the original 
motion, two of whioh were contrary in character. He said that Bir Phiroze Beth- 
na’s motion was sufficiently comprehensive and asked, if the other two members 
were prepared not to press their motions, in view of the fact, that their object was 
covered in Sir Phiroze Setbpa’s resolution. 

They agreed, and Sir Phiroze Sethna moved his resolution in the place of the 
original motion. 

Bir P. Bethea traced the history of the agitation in India about Aden. He re¬ 
ferred to his resolution in the Oonncil of Btate in September 1921, and quoted the 
views of several interests and of the Government on the subject at the time. It was 
in 1927, that the Oommander-in-Chief, daring the budget debate, threw a bombshell 
and made the staggering statement that it had been decided that the military ad¬ 
ministration would be definitely transferred to the Home Government. A week later 
the spokesman of the Bombay Government, Sir Ernest Hotaon stated in the Bombay 
Council, that H. E. the Oommander-in-Chief’s statement oame as a surprise to them 
as much as to the publio. Again in 1929, an assurance was given in the Bombay 
Connell that the question of transfer had long since been abandoned. But in 1931 
the administration of Aden was transferred frrom the control of Bombay to the 
Central Government, The matter did not rest there, and now they heard of the 
transfer of Aden to the Colonial Administration. 

Proceeding, Bir P. Q Sethna criticised the Government communique, and asserted 
that Aden was more remotely situated from India. Ha did not dispute the point 
that in respect of political and military control, Aden might well remain under Im¬ 
perial authority. 

As regards the saving of JRs, 20 lakhs to India, Sir Phiroze Sethna emphasised 
that by separation, India would loae more than Ka. 10 lakhs in salt, supertax and 
mcometax, as after transfer these revenues would be taken by the Colonial Offica 
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As for the administration of justice, people there would be put to greater inconve¬ 
nience, because their appeals would have to be sent to the Home Government 4,030 
miles away, instead of to Bombay. As for the Services, even the small outlet for 
employment of Indians would be closed. After tbe experience in many colonies 
elsewhere, particularly South Africa, they had great apprehension that their interest 
would Buffer under tne White race. Indians had gone there even before the British 
came to the East. They had sunk crorea in the rocky lands of Aden. They had 
sacrificed money,resources and energy more than anybody else. Aden to India was 
like Gibraltar to Europe. It was the centre of India’s trade, worth Ra. 7 crorea 
annually. From there, Indian goods, rice, wheat, etc., found an outlet to Africa and 
Egypt. If transferred, Indians’ trade would suffer much. 

Sir F. Sethna’s Motion was adopted, without any dissent. 

Light-House Dues 

Mr, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, then moved that the dues imposed by the 
order-in-council of His Majesty of 17th December, 1931, in respect of light-houses 
and buoys specified in the Schedule thereto, be levied in British India. He said 
that the Government of India under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1694, agreed to 
co-operate with the Board of Trade to collect the dues. To legalise the collection, 
it wae necessary to obtain tbe consent of the Indian Legislature. He pointed out 
that the proposal to collect such dues was not without precedent. It would not 
involve on the Government of India’s Customs administration any disproportionate 
amount of labour and expense. It had been agreed that the Government of India 
would be allowed a commission of 7^ per cent on the collections. 

The motion was adopted, and the Council adjourned till the 4tb. Sept. 


Fbivilegfs of Future Councils 

4th. SEPTEMBER \—Mr. Mahomed Sukrawardy moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to take early steps to move His Majesty’s Government to provide 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures in tbe new constitution with powers to 
adopt, as their own, the privileges, powers and immunities of the House of Commons 
in the United Kingdom as in the case of the Dominions, colonies and other parts of 
the British Empire. He said that the question was brought before the Muddiman 
Committee, which failed to deal with it satisfactorily. He mentioned in detail the 
privileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Commons. The speaker also 
mentioned the immunities enjoyed by the members of the Dominions’ Parliaments. 
He found no such provision in the White Paper and he suggested that a supple¬ 
mentary memorandum be submitted to His Majesty’s Government. 

In view of the assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

Bettering Conditions of Agriculturists 


The next resolution was moved by Mr. Hussain Imam, which stated that stepB 
should be immediately taken to better the condition of agriculturists, and appoint a 
representative committee of officials and non-officials of both House to find ways and 
meanB and advise the Government on this subject. He said that four-fifths of the 
population of India depended on the prices of agricultural produce. It was within 
the orbit of the Finance Member to help in raising the price level. The country had 
to face the fait accompli of the eighteen pence ratio which had a great effect on. the 
. Then, there was 

_ , ed the agricultu . _ 

freights. He was not inolined to bind the Government to any definite action, but 
hoped that tliey would be more mindful of the needs of agriculturists. 

Mr, Mathraprasad Mehrotra said that the subject was of great importance, before 
which political questions receded to the background. In fact, the condition of the 
agricultural classes bad been exploited by political agitators. Indebtedness of the 
agriculturists had enormously increased, ana created a grave situation. The fall in 
prices was very serious. He urged a reduction of the canal rates and railway 
freights. 

Sir Fazl-i-ffussain observed that the Government had nothing but admiration for 
the way in which the poorest section of the agriculturists had been bearing the 
troubles due to hard times, which unfortunately lasted so long. The outstanding 
point was that there was produce in plenty. It was almost more than was needed 
lor consumption within India, but the trouble was that the prices were very low. 
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The income!of the agriculturist had dwindled in some oases to the vanishing point, 
and in almost at) eases by 30 to 40 per cent. What could be done to overcome the 
calamity 1 In his opinion, no amount of financial jugglery, aa was suggested by 
some member, could save them from woes of this sort, because such a remedy couId 
not possibly last long. Considering all sides of the question, the best policy he 
conld advise was a policy of ‘‘Wait ana see.” He agreed that it was the duty of the 
Government to do the best, and take such steps bb were necessary, in fact, they 
were trying to adopt a determined effort, but the depression waB not limited to a 
part of India, or even to the whole of India, but was world-wide. What could a 
committee of both Houses do io such circumstances ? Neither officials nor non- 
officials could do anything substantial to solve this problem. Were it possible to 
achieve the object by that means, the Government would have been only too pleased 
to have done so long before. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Have you tried ? 

Sir Fazl-i-HusBain : It is a pertinent question, but members could not have_ for¬ 
gotten that a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs was spent ou the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture, which thoroughly went into the question. The Government of India have since 
been occupied with giving effect to such of its recommendations as was possible. 

There was also the Imperial Council of Agricultural Researoh which waB carrying 
on very useful researches. During the last Delhi session, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Research Council had a conference with the members of both Houses which had 
proved very useful. The result of the researches had been found to be effective 
and more useful than might have been expected. It had been extended over a wide 
field. The speaker particularly referred to the - success achieved by the Research 
Council, in the Sugar industry. It was expected that within a year or so, India’s 
output of sugar would be as much as India was consuming to-day. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazl-i-Hnssain maintained that the Government were fully cons¬ 
cious ol the troubles of agriculturist, and they were doing their best to overcome 
them and were keeping in the closest touch with the Provincial Governments. .He 
quoted several figures and facts to show in that in several provinces, large remissions 
and suspension of revenue had been granted. To mention only a few, in Bombay 
remission between l2Vi to 25 per cent had been granted. In the U. P., remission of 
over Rs. 1^ crores had been sanctioned, while in the Panjab, besides large remis¬ 
sions the Punjab Government bad appointed a committee to enquire into the water 
rates. He also referred to the tariff protection of sngar and linseed bb a result of 
which in the latter case, exports baa enormously increased. The position of cotton 
and rice vis better than last year, though the condition of jute was not the same as 
before. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that the Government of 
India were doing everything possible within their resources to help the agriculturists, 
and he had the assurance of the Local Governments to the same effect. 

The House divided on Mr. Mehrotra’a amendment, which was rejected by 21 
against 16 votes. The main notation waa not pressed to a division. 

Fbeiobt on Punjab Wheat 

Mr. Mahommad Din Choudhury moved the next resolution of the railway freights 
on the transport of the Punjab wheat to the extent necessary for securing its sale on 
reasonable prices in the markets situated in other provinces. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved an amendment that reduction of the freight be extended to 
all agricultural products, 

Mr. M. W. Brayahay, acting Chief Commissioner for Railways, replying sympa¬ 
thised with the resolution. He said that the Government would have been only too 
glad to reduce the railway freights, had there been signs of additional traffic to com- 

E ensate for the loss. Unfortunately, the railway had no large surplus that would 
elp them to contemplate a general reduction in their rates. On the contrary, they 
were feeling the effects of the depression as much aB agriculture, trade and commerce 
generally. During the last two or three years, they were examining the possibility 
of incieasiog their revenue by reducing rates, and bad held several [discussions with 
the Agents of Railways, but it had been found that they had reached the stage when 
all round reduction would only result in serious depletion of earniDgs. Now, there 
were 700 special local rates covering all commodities, not only agriculture. Even 
after actual reduction, they found that they could not attain the result, namely, in¬ 
creased traffic. He could assure the House that the rates were fixed at a level so 
that they could get the maximum traffic. No further alteration was possible at the 
moment. 
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Mr. Mohammad Din, while withdrawing the resolution, again appealed to the 
Railway Member to impress on the Railway Board the advisability ol reducing 
freights. The Goanoil then adjoarned. 

Plea foe Release of Politicals 

6th. SEPTEMBER:— Mr. Mehrotra moved a resolution urging the release of 
political prisoners and detenus not guilty of acts of moral turpitude or violence, 
in order to create an atmosphere of goodwill for the successful working of the 
Reforms. 

Mr. Hallet, Home-Secretary, replying to the debate on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, reiterated the Government’s policy by referring to the Secretary of 
Btate’s statement that the Government must have convincing reasons that 
the release of prisoners wonld not be followed by a revival of Civil 
Disobedience. Two months ago, it might have appeared that there was a 
chance of Civil Disobedience being abandoned, but after the Poona Confer¬ 
ence, Mr. Aney, the President of the Conference, made a statement on the 22nd 
July in which he definitely said that the campaign of Civil Disobedience would 
not be unconditionally withdrawn in the present circumstances. Therefore, Civil 
Disobedience still remained the accepted policy of the Congress. Soon after the 
Poona Conference, people were in a bewilderment. Similarly also the Government 
conld not foresee wnat ohange there was going to be in the situation. Could the 
Government, having regard to past experience, contemplate any relaxation of their 
effort to stop it as soon as an attempt had been made to revive a particular form 
of Civil Disobedience which had proved most successful in the past 7 In the 
Central provinces, there was a resumption of forest satyagraha, and similarly in 
every other provinces the particular form of the movement which appaaled to that 
area most was attempted. The movement was not entirely dead, and was still 
alive. What was the guarantee, if the prisoners were released, that they wonld not 
participate in the movement 7 

As for the charge of vindictiveness, the Home Secretary said that it was un¬ 
founded. Even several months before the Conference, the Government had realised 
that, though alive, the movement was commanding much less public support. 
Accordingly, the Government of India, on that assumption, bad addressed the 
Local Governments whether they could not safely effect a reduction of the number 
of prisoners held in their jails. The Government of India could not decide that 
question themselves, as it mainly depended upon local conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hallett quoted figures to show how recently, the total number 
of prisoners in jails all over India had come down to very small numbers, and 
considering the population of the provinces of India, the figures worked to an 
infinitesimal percentage. 

Mr. Mehrotra asked for the permission of the Chair to delete detenus from the 
resolution. 

Sir Fazli-ITussain felt, that while the mover himself had condemned Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in principle and In action, whether mass or individual, he should have 
been perfectly satisfied with the figures given by the Home Secretary. As soon as 
the Government felt that the movement had practically failed, it began to consnlt 
the Local Governments suggesting the advisability of seeing whether those poor 
victims of others could not Tie released without the peace of the country in any 
way Buffering. Something in the neighbourhood of two thousand were released 
before their time waa up. 

The authors of the movement, instead of having the courage of their own 
convictions and dropping or abandoning it, had recourse to the Bubtley of suspend¬ 
ing the movement temporarily for six weeks. But the Government went on with 
its policy of premature releases week after week, not in any way _ of foolish gene¬ 
rosity, but of statesmanlike generosity. The mover of the resolution ought to nave 
gone to the Other Bide and cried halt, instead of 'ooming to the Council. Surely, 
there were two parties and the Government had done their part in seeing that 
this wretched movement was really once for all buried. The resolution, at this 
junoture, was just like asking the Governmant “Please do it, so that I may go to 
the electorate, and get votes.” He asked the House to reject the resolution, and 
prove its bona tides that in tackling the political problem of India, it was going on 
the right track. 

The resolution waa rejected without a division. 
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Official Bilfs Passed 

7»h. SEPTEMBERPour official bills were paused at to-day’# Bitting of the 

The Secretary presented the Cotton Textile Protection Bill a# passed in the As¬ 
sembly’ The four bills passed to-day were all passed in the Assembly. The first of 
these bills wsb to amend the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, the seoond was to 
regulate the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus, the third was to amend the 
Indian Income-tax Act and the fourth was to amend the Indian Railways Act. 

The first three bills were passed without much controversy while the Rail-Road 
Bill envoked some disousBion. Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra and Mr. Jagdieh Baner- 
jee strongly opposed and Mr. Ghose Maulick and Mr. Raghunandan Sinha sup¬ 
ported it. Mr. Brayshay, in reply, assured them that bigger railways would not 
enter into unfair competition with private owners of buses. The BiU referred only 
to small railways which felt the competition aoutely. The bill was passed. 

Provincial LAS. Cadre 

1 lib. SEPTEMBERThe resolution of Mr. Hussain Imam urging a reduction in 
the etrength of the provincial cadre of the I. O. 8., was considered. Mr. Hussain 
Imam was glad that the Government had already effected a ten per oent redaction 
in the caare. By this reeolation he did not mean that a reduction of about 250 
officers should be effected all at once, but he wanted to impress upon the Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of each action in the course of a definite period, say within ten 
years. With this object in view, he would appeal to the Government to take stock 
of the situation, ana gradually reduce the annual recruitment. 

Proceeding, the speaker pointed out several differentiations between Europeans 
and Indians, and even between Indian officers recruited in England and those re¬ 
cruited >n India. 

Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, said that it was a highly technical question, and 
it was not desirable to discusB it in the Council. If the mover wanted further 
details, he would advise him to go to hiB office^ where he would discuss them. The 
Government were alive to the several points raised by Mr. Hussain Imam, but the 
conditions were not the came in all the provinces. Madras followed a different sys¬ 
tem than that obtaining elsewhere in India. As for the complaint that in Bengal 
there were an nndnly targe number of additional District Judges, It was due to the 
fact that Bengalees were more litigious people. With the new reforms, more Civi¬ 
lians would be needed to undertake special works. ’ The reforms would require many 
officers to make arrangements for elections. As regards leave reserves, it was true 
that circumstances had changed owing to the recruitment of a large number of 
Indians. However, the Government had made enquiries into this point, and were 
now engaged in working ont a redaction as far as possible. 

There was a certain misunderstanding regarding the discrimination between Indian 
and European officers. The Home Secretary pointed out that European officers 
were granted long leave, in view of the fact they went on leave only once in two 
or three years. The White Paper proposals did not contemplate any change in the 
present system of recruitment in the early yean of the new constitution. Therefore, 
the existing system of recruitment of Europeans and Indiana on the basis of s fifty- 
fifty ratio would continue for years to come. The Government were taking up the 
mam question under the existing circumstances, bat it was not possible for him to 
say whether the level of reduction in the cadre achieved would be 160 per cent or 
more. 

The resolution was rejected by 33 against ? votes. 

Andamans Prisoners 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, moving his resolution urging an enquiry into the grievan- 
ces of the Andaman prisoners and into the eauees of the death of three political 
prisoners, said that the Government’s policy now was quite different from that enun¬ 
ciated by Sir William Vincent. He quoted from toe reports of the Jails Committees 
of 1864 and 1920, the last of which had recommended that the penal settlement 
Should be closed. Public feeling to-day was very strong against sending any political 
prisoner to the Andamans. He drew attention to the fact that the climate of the 
Aodamans was unsuitable, and referred to the death of a prisoner as the 
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result of hunger strike and of two other from illness. Proceeding, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the names of the hunger-strikers were not published, as non- 
publication of the same had caused great anxiety among the relatives of 
prisoners. The speaker read out the names of some prisoners which had appeared 
in the Press. He also said that some complaint had also appeared in the Press 
regarding the treatment of political prisoners. 

Continuing, Mr. Kalikkar suggested that if the Government persisted in their 
policy of deportation to the Andamans, they should advise their agent there to take 
more care oi the health of the prisoners etc. In his opinion, the Government com¬ 
mitted a blunder in the looking after of the prisoners’ grievances, which act of omission 
had resulted in a tragedy. The Government should know that there waa a strong 
feeling in the country against their Andamans policy, and that there was an insis¬ 
tent demand that the Government should make a thorough enquiry into the 
unfortunate affair. 

Sir Harry Haig, Home Member, intervening, at an early Btage in the debate, 
entered into an elaborate defence of the Government’s policy. He emphatically 
denied that any kind of political prisoners who disobeyed the law, in furtherance of 
Congress activities, had been sent there. Nor had Government the slightest in 
tention of doing so. The prisoners deported to the Andamaua were of the terrorist 
type, who were convicted of volieoce or in connection with conspiracy 
in furtherance of the terrorist movement. They were sent there after 
repeated representations from the Government. It was found that as 
long as those men nemained in the jails of Bengal, there was serious danger 
of their communicating with the fellow-conspiratora and outside. Only recently 
in the peaceful Presidency of Madras, a dangerous and revolutionary conspiracy 
had cropped up, and that conspiracy had its origin in the terrorist prisoners who 
were detained in the jails of Madras. Therefore, it was necessary that these terro¬ 
rist prisoners should be isolated. In March 1921, the Government announced their 
decision to abandon the Andamans as a penal settlement, but within a short time 
it was found that the jails in India were overcrowded, and it was necessary to 
reopen the settlement for the transportation of new prisoners. It had been found 
that a sufficiently large number of prisoners volunteered to go there. Itsecmed strange 
to him that the Andamans was being described as hell on earth. At present, there 
were 6,337 prisoners. The number of terrorist prisoners there was 112. The history 
of the hunger-strike had been explained from time to time in Government comma- 
niqnes, ana there was little for him to say about it now. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that when it became apparent that it was 
impossible to give up the Andamans as a penal settlement, vigorous efforts were 
made to improve and remedy the conditions as prescribed in the Jails Committee 
report. His predecessor, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, visited the settlement in 
1923, and as a result he took special pains to develop the Andamans and since 
then, the conditions, particularly the health conditions, had improved. A sum of 
over Rs. 23 lakhs baa been spent in reclaiming the malarial swamps. 

Referring to the fears expressed abont the Cellular Jails, Sir Harry Haig pointed 
ont that they were entirely unfounded. These jails were constructed in l9lu under 
modern conditions. They were three-storied buildings which, if existing in Bombay, 
would be monopolised by merchant princes. (Laughter). The sanitary conditions 
were up to the standard of those of the ordinary laila in India. He could assure 
the House that the prisoners did receive every kind of attention from the medical 
staff. Recently, when fifty-three prisoners went on hunger-strike, the Government 
of India asked the Punjab Government to lend the aervices of an experienced 
officer, Col. Barker. The latter officer, at ahort notice, undertook the tedious journey 
and according to his report, the medical arrangements were eminently satisfactory. 
The treatment of the hunger-strikers, he further reported, was humane and sym¬ 
pathetic. It was a matter for congratulation that the small medical staff there 
cheerfully responded to the great strain caused by the hunger-strike of such a 
large number of prisoners. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that in some newspapers it had been stated 
that the prisoners had abandoned^ the hunger-strike under certain conditions. The 
Home Member stated that it was absolutely untrue. The real fact was that they 
gave up the hunger-strike unconditionally. On their assurance of good behaviour, 
privileges, of which they had been deprived as a punishment, were restored at the 
end of August last. Thus discipline having been restored, the Ohief Commissioner 
adopted a more sympathetic policy, with the result that the prisoners were now 
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receiving some more news-papers and having more interviews, etc. In his opinion, 
the hunger-strike had been most humane); and skilfully handled. - 

As regards the policy of sending priaones to the Andamans, the Government 
were convinced that it was an essential part of their fight against terrorism. 

Concluding Sir Harry Haig referred to the recent murder of Mr.'B. E. J. Burge. 
He Baid:— 

“We have recently had a tragio reminder that terrorism is still active, continually 
plotting in secret and watching its opportunity to deal with stealthy blow of the 
assassin. This Council and the Assembly have given expression to their horror at 
the mnrder of Mr. Burge, and have thus faithfully interpreted what 1 believe to be 
the general conscience of India. Nevertheless, these assassinations go on, despite 
the result and unremitting action of the Government. We cannot expect altogether 
to eliminate them nntii there is a continuous and active public opinion working 
terrorism. The task of building up such public opinion must, I admit, be a - slow 
one. But it will inevitably be retarded if contrary influences are at work. 

“Id the past, there bad been not only to a large extent pnblic apathy, but there 
bad been public sympathy; and it ia on that sympathy that the terrorist movement 
has flourished. It was only two and a half years ago that the Indian National 
Congress passed a resolution which, while professing to disapprove of political vio¬ 
lence, recorded its admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of three political mnrderers, 
who had carried out the assassinations of a young police officer, in circumstances 
not nnlike those of the recent assassination of Mr. Burge, and expressed its indi¬ 
gnation at these three murderers being made to pay the penalty of their crime. 
That resolution waa a signal for an outburst of sympathy, with eulogy, of the 
assassins, while the toll of terrorist murders steadily mounted. Conditions now 
are happily far different to those of the dark days of 1931. But I cannot forget 
the resolution about Bhagat Singh and his companions, which acted as such a 
powerful encouragement to the spirit of terrorism, was drafted by Mr. Gandhi and 
sponsored by Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru. I hope the spirit of that resolution is now. 
dead, and I should not have thought it necessary to refer to it at the present time 
had it not been for two recent facts. The first is that Mr, Gandhi alone, as far as 
I have observed, among Iodiao public men, thought fit, while deploring the mnrder 
of Mr. Burge, to explain that he called the wroDga committed by Government led 
to the commission of these crimes. It is a short step, as bitter experience has 
shown ns in the past, from such explanations of the causes of the murder, to 
sympathy with the murderers. The other fact is that one of the first public acts 
of P&ndit Jawaharlai Nehru, after his release from prison, was to include his name 
among a list of miscellaneous signatures to a manifesto which, whatever may have 
been its primary object, must have the effect of keeping alive the feeling of sym¬ 
pathy for terrorist prisoners in the Andamans, 1 hope, what 1 have said to-day 
will show the House clearly that there ia no occasion for sympathy with these men 
merely as prisoners. Ana if that is so, let there be no sympathy for them as 
terrorists or any attempt to cloak their real character by describing them under 
the respectable euphemism of political prisoners. I trust that, iu view of my full 
explanation of the real facta, the mover will not feel it necessary to proceed with 
his resolution, and will agree to withdraw it.-' 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cinchona Cultivation 

Sir N. Choksey moved the next resolution to institute -an enquiry into the feasi¬ 
bility ' of the cultivation of that particular species of cinchona tree that yielded 
alkaloids of stable composition for the treatment of malaria, as introduced by the 
Hygiene Commission of the League of Nations, and included in the British Phar- 
macopoea. He said that the only way to increase the productive capacity of the 
masses was by freeing them from ill-health, disease and death. India had budgeted 
nearly 46 crores for defence. Let the Government spend ten lakhs more to reha¬ 
bilitate and recondition the masses, and save them from malaria. 

Major-General Graham (Public Commissioner) gave the very interesting history 
of the cultivation of cinchona. He also narrated the work done by the league of 
Nations in this connection. In his opioion, it was not necessary to change the 
Government's quinine policy. India had not been slack in keeping a watch over 
what was happening in other parts of the world. He thought that no useful pur¬ 
pose would be served by an enquiry at this stage. The resolution was withdrawn. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 
Land Tax in Ryotwabi Abbas 

Mr. V. 0. Vellingiri Sounder then moved the last of the resolutions on the 
agenda, urging that land tax in ryotwari areas generally was unduly heavy and 
had reduced the ryots, during these days of economic depression, to very straitened 
and miserable circumstances, and that a general reduction of the tax be made 
according to needs and conditions of each province. 

Mr. Sounder asserted the ryot had actually reached the end of his resources. 
The money value of his produce had gone down to its lowest depth. At this junc¬ 
ture, it was upto the Government, who were the biggest landlords inasmuch as 
they took crores ns land revenue, to come to his rescue. 

Speaking of Madras, the speaker pointed out that the incidence of land tax was 
higher than in any other province. In some cases, it was more than 100 per cent. 
Taking advantage of the law-abiding nature of the people of Madras, the Govern¬ 
ment did not raise their little finger to enquire into their grievances. After great 
agitation, the Madras Government, in a half-hearted manner, granted suspension 
of two annas in the rupee in some nine districts. He hoped that at least now 
they would take immediate steps to improve the economic conditions. 

Sir Fail-i-Huxsain observed that in every way Madras was more advanced than 
the rest of India. The people there were highly educated, clever and wealthy. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazi-i-Hussain said that it would be dangerous to adopt any 
general policy in this matter as contemplated in the resolution. If they were to 
pass that resolution, it would mean that they were casting some reflection on the 
local Legislature. He himself felt so, as oue who had been long in a provincial 
legislature. In this matter, he could assure ths House that the local legislatures 
and Governments were cognisant of their interests, and in fact had been dealing 
with the question. They were in hard times, not peculiar to India alone. Borne 
procedure in the direction of a sliding system had been adopted in more than one 
province. While agreeing with the sentiments of the mover, he could not accept 
the resolution in the way in which it ib understood. 

Sir Fazi-i-Hussain, winding up the debate, further emphasised that the Madras 
system of education had been most beneficial to the province as was seen from the 
results. Out of the IndiaoiBation of Civil Service, Madrasis took a great shareL 
Even in the Government of India Secretariat, there were a large number of young 
Madras graduates. While requesting the mover to withdraw the resolution, he 
assured the House that he would circulate the opinion of the House, as expressed 
during the debate to all the looal Governments. 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Legal Practitioner's Act Amending Bill 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar moved for the circulation of the Bill to amend the Legal 
Practitioner’s Act. He said that the amendment was necessitated by the tendency 
of the High Courts to assume jurisdiction over public and private activities of the 
practitioners unconnected with their professional capacity. His object was to do 
away with the superintendence and control by the High Court over the non- 
professional activities • of practitioners, He had no objection to the High Courts 
taking notice of professional malpractices. 

The House agreed to circulation of the Bill and adjourned till the 13th. 

Export Duty on Gold 

I3tb. SEPTEMBER:— Mr, Eossain Imam moved to-day the first resolution 
urging Government to place an export duty of about three rupees per ounce on all 
gold bullion or coins to be exported out of British India, and to make it obligatory 
on the Currency Department to purchase all gold offered at a price to be fixed by 
the Government of India, the price being about Rs. 80 per bounce. 

The speaker said that the position of gold was rapidly changing, and his only 
idea was that the price should be fixed in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80. India's 
finances were not in a flourishing condition. Customs revenue, particularly, was 
dwindling. Apart from the consideration of revenue, they wanted that the Govern¬ 
ment should purchase gold at a reasonable price when it was available at their 
doors. It was high time the Government abandoned policy of strengthening the 
Gold Reserve. . 

The Finance Secretary, replying, felt a difficulty in understanding the pomt of 
the sponsors of the resolution, that Government’s revenue should be increased, or 
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else the Government should acquire gold. Any attempt to discuss a tax in advance 
or in general terms, would give rise to absurd speculative rumours. Therefore, he 
was not in a position to say anything aB to the revenues. There was a confusion 
as regards the issue whether it was good or bad that India was parting with gold. 
If it was good, then obviously, they did not want to hamper it by the imposition 
of an export duty. Bat if it was bad, then the duty ought to be prohibitive. In 
the speech of the mover, there was a reference to the foreign debts of India. These 
were sterling debts, and for that reason it paid them not to build up useless 
reserves in India, bnt to build up reserves in sterling. The liabilities of India were 
in one currency only, and it obviously paid them to acquire that when opportunity 
offered himself. 

Proceeding, Ur. Taylor referred to the Reserve Bank Committee report. _ The 
Committee were of the opinion that it was a sound course for India to remain on 
the Sterling standard. If ahe were to remain on a Sterling standard, then the 
question of inflation would not arise. They could inflate or contraot just as easily 
against sterling as against gold. The mover had accused the Government of stand¬ 
ing out of both the gold, and sterling market, which statement was palpably con¬ 
trary to the public facta, as they had already in the present year purchased over 
18 millions, much more than in the past. What was the object in the Government 
buying at different prices, from day to day, in a wildly fluctuating market, the 
moat speculative commodity, when they had got a plan already laid down, which 
they could follow simply, and with advantage to the country ? 

Concluding, the Finanoe Secretary said : “I do not know why people talk of 
the flight of gold any more than they talk of the flight of coal or jute or manganese. 
Gold belongs to prive individuals. They are not giving away gold for nothing. 
They are getting something in exchange, which they obviously prefer to gold. 
Otherwise they would not sell it That I submit Sir, is of immesurable advantage 
to the country. 1 ' 

The speaker continued: It has been argued that a country which is on a gold 
standard has advantages in comparison with others. “I don't believe that. Id 
France, when they bad to float a loan, it meant for them 5Vi per cent though 
France was bursting with gold, whereas India was able to borrow under four per 
cent. It was because unlocked hoards of gold which were spreading their fertilising 
stream round India enabled her to etacd up to the unparalleled economic depre¬ 
ssion.” In view of the fact that this question was going to be examined by the 
legislature in the immediate future in connection with Reserve Bank and also on 
general merits, the Finance Secretary said that he would ask the House to reject 
the motion. (Applause). 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

University Training 

Mr. Mehrotra moved the next resolution urging adequate support and ample 
opportunities for the expansion of the University Training Corps all over India. 
He said that development of the University Training Corps would build up the 
character of young men in the country before they entered life. It would in a 
way help them to keep away from useless and subversive movements. Almost all 
the Universities in India were in favour of such corps, aud several of them were 
even prepared to meet the expenses from their own foods. Such a development 
would further enable them to quicken the pace of Indianisation with considerable 
economy. 

The Ctmmander-xn-Chief said that the U. T. C. were raised primarily with a 
view to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in the provincial and urban units 
of the Indian Territorial Force. The number of these corps was increased as a 
result of the recommendation of the Shea Committee from eight units in 1925 to 
eleven now. _ They were spending five lakhs annually. But as a recruiting ground 
for officers, it haa been found that they had almost entirely failed, and the UTT. C.s 
were therefore of no direct military value of any kind. Even from the educational, 
point of view, the results achieved bad been disappointing. Of the eleven contin¬ 
gents, only one or two ever succeeded in reaching their full authorised strength. 
The shortage was particularly visible in Calcutta and Madras. Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Delhi had shown better results. On the whole, there seemed 
to be no spontaneous desire in most parts of India for University Training Corps, 
Moreover, in the present financial stringency, while they had already Tednced army 
expenditure to the extent of several croxee, it waB not reasonable to expect them 
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to spend more money than they were doing at present on a force which was of 
snch doubtful value. However, they in the array, would not stand in the way, if 
there was an appreciable demand from the public. He would advise the members 
to get into touch with the Advisory Boards. If any recommendations reached them 
from looal military authorities, then the Government would see what could be done 
in the matter. But, in their opinion, the present staff was moat efficient, but if any 
complaints were received, they were prepared to consider them. For the last four 
or five years nothing had happened. Therefore, he did not see any reason to alter 
the present system. He advised the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cotton Protection Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER s—The Council passed to-day the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Act, as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the measure be taken into consi¬ 
deration, stated that they were negotiating a fresh trade agreement with Japan. At 
the _ same time, a deputation of the Cotton Textile Industry in Japan would be 
coming to confer with the Indian mill-owners in connection with the present day 
competition. It would be unwise to give legislative effect to tariff proposals which 
might require to be serionsly altered after the forthcoming negotiations. Therefore, 
the extension of the present measure of protection till March was sought by the 
present Bill. 

Messrs. Mehrotra and Jagadish Banerjee supported the Bill. 

Air. Henderson, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, said it was an important 
mile-stone in India’s constitutional as well sb fiscal development, that for the first 
time, in the matter of trade relationships, a Sovereign Power was sending au official 
delegation to confer with the Government of India on terms of complete equality. 
This conference might also prove to be a turning point in India’s position id 
world trade. The coining conference was for an examination of the trade relations 
of the future. It might succeed or fail. If the conference did not succeed, 
then the Government of India should take immediate steps, under the 
legislation which had been • passed unanimously by both Houses, to give 
the fullest protection necessary to those industries which were already suffering 
grievously. _ He hoped that protection wontd be given promptly. Although India 
would participate in the conference as a Sovereign Power, Bhe went as a member 
of the Empire whose delegates had pledged themselves to close co-operation in the 
matter of tariffs, currencies and price levels. He hoped the conference would succeed. 

Mr. Stewart, replying to the debate, assured the House that the Government of 
India bad already eent invitations to industrial and commercial bodies in the 
country to send their representatives to form a panel of advisors daring the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Baau: What about the cotton-growers ? 

Mr. Stewart: Cotton-growers also have been asked to send their representatives. 
The Government would not fail to consult any interests concerned with the question 
during the negotiations. The Bill was passed. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

16th. SEPTEMBER:—The Reserve Bank Bill and the consequential Bill amending 
the Imperial Bank Act, came np before the Council to-day on the motion of Mr. 
Taylor for .reference to a committee of 28 members for report by the 20th. November. 

Mr. Taylor regretted Sir George Schuster’s absence, owing to pre-occupations 
in the Lower House. He said that it waB not intended that the proposed Bank 
should be a law onto itself, for it would operate within clearly defined lines which 
would be laid down by the Legislature. But even within these lines, legislation 
would be useless, unless the administration was effective and responsible. The 
greatest care should be taken to ensure that the body, which administered currency 
legislation, was of suoh a character as to command the confidence of the country. 
In the' matter of _ ourrency, it was desirable that there should be a body outside 
the legislature, which would represent the financial interests of the country and 
which could make their voice heard, if they considered that any policy was being 
adopted without due consideration of all the,interests involved. The universal 
experience of all countries was that this check could be made and suitably applied 
by an institution which represented a wide and influential body of share-holders. 
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India’s credit had improved in a manner whioh would have been considered 
entirely impossible twenty-four months ago. They now had sufficient gold and 
sterling within their grasp to bring within reach the reserve of 50 per oent in 
external assets, which the proposals of 1927 indicated as sufficient to enable the 
Reserve Bank to funotion. Mr. Taylor stressed the urgenoy of motion, as the 
Reserve Bank must not only have been set up, but must be working before Fede¬ 
ration could be introduced, 

Mr. B. K, Basu welcomed the debate in the Council, because it had been _ insin¬ 
uated in the Assembly that thie Council was not fit for the job of joining in the 
Committee on the Bill. He protested against the insinuation. Referring to the 
controversy of a State versus Share-holders’ Bank, Mr. Basu wanted the Committee 
to consider the merits of both, before coming to s final conclusion. The State Bank 
should not be considered as an institution controlled by the Government, for it 
could be an independent body like the Port Trust. Everything should be done to 
dispel the suspicion that the Reserve Bank would be controlled by financial inte¬ 
rests from England. In order to avoid British influence or political influence from 
being exercised, it should be laid down that shares coala be held only by those 
who were / nationals of the country and not merely those residing in India. Inci¬ 
dentally he suggested the appointment of Mr. 0. S. Rangaswami to the Committee 
in order to give expert advice. Concluding Mr. Basu referred to the Ratio question 
and hoped the Committee would see that the standard of exchange was of a more 
permanent character'than the Sterling exchange. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Caloatta Chamber oi Commerce, supported the motion. 
He said that the establishment of a Reserve Bank would be a turning point in 
India’s financial history, as it would be an Indian institution responsible to the 
Indian Federal Government. And it was good that at this stage the rupee was 
linked to sterling, as thereby India stood to gain much. Sterling had the British 
Government’s credit behind it, and London had beoome once more the fioanoial 
centre of the world. He, however, desired no change in the present ratio, as it 
would only lead to unnecessary speculation. _ • < 

Mr. Henderson spoke favouring a shareholders’ bank, especially as most of the 
central banks which were so constituted bad given entire satisfaction. Regarding 
shares, he wanted a provision which would prevent binami holding. Regarding the 
head office of the Bank, be repeated Sir Leslie Hudson's view, that it should be 
a moving office like the central office of the Imperial Bank. ' _ 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee thought that there Bhould be a limitation of 
a number of shares that an individual might be allowed to hold. The number of 
votes of each individual should be limited to five. If there wsb no limit, then 
capitalists would raise the share value and purohase almost all the shares. Quoting 
Sir Purebottamdas, the speaker agreed that the board of management should work 
as a commercial organisation on the lines laid down by the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Mehrotra considered that it did not matter whether the Bank was a State 
bank or a Shareholders’ Bank. What was important was the spirit with which it was 
worked. It would be a more pioue wish that the Bank should be free from political 
influence, the speaker observed, while the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State, being political heads, moulded the entire policy of the Bank. 

Pleading the cause of agriculturists, Mr. Mehrotra expressed the opinion that 
the Bhare value should not be more than Rs. 100, as agriculturists were all poor. 
He opposed making the Imperial Bank the sole agent of the Reserve Bank, and 
criticised the linking of the rupee to sterling. 

Mr. Mohd. Padsha t who spoke next, differed from Mr. Mehrotra, and said 
that it was vital that it should be a shareholders’ bank, as experience in other 
countries was in favour of such a scheme. Referring to political ioflueoce, he did 
not see how it could be completely eliminated as the appointment of the Governor 
and some of the directors would be in the hands of the Governor-General. 
What, however, they should avoid was the Bank coming under the away of party 
politics. He appealed to the Government to reconsider the Ratio. 

Mr. Hossain Imam wanted an equitable share of the advantages of the agency 
of the Reserve Bank to be given to all indigenous banks. Incidentally, he pleaded 
a reservation of seats for Bihar on the directorate. The success of the Bank would 
be judged not by the manner in which it controlled currency, but by how it promo¬ 
ted material prosperity of the country. 

The Maharaja of Dinajpur , while agreeing with the suggestion that the direc¬ 
torate should include representatives of tne leading commercial bodies, pleaded that 
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one director should be appointed for each of the five areas to represent the agricul¬ 
tural interests. He did not want the Bank of England to act as the Reserve Bank’s 
agent in England. . - 

The speaker said that deBpite the speeches of Mr. Taylor on the export of gold, 
he feared that it would react as a great set-back to the future credit of the country. 
He deplored that while the United States of America were inflating currency, for 
raising prices, no such action was taken in India. 

Mr, Taylor. Finance Secretary, complimented the members on the judicious tone 
maintained in the debate. He assured the Houbs that the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists would not .be lost Bight of. As a Governor of the Imperial Bank for six 
years, he strongly protested against the various charges levelled against it. The 
present strong position of India in credit was largely due to the stern policy of the 
Government for the past ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Taylor wished to make it clear that the Reserve Bank would 
have no power to alter the Ratio. No Central Bank in the world was allowed to 
meddle with the exchange of the country. That was entirely the concern of the 
Government. The Government did not consider that the Ratio issue arose out of the 
present motion at all. The present legislation was not proposed to be a permanent 
meaBnre. The fundamental proposition before them was to secure reasonable secu¬ 
rity during the early years of the new constitution. But they need not think of 
the date of termination. They would require it to be a reasonably long period, and 
that period should be left to the joint committee to decide. 

As to the question whether it Bhould be a State _ bank or a shareholders’ bank, 
Mr. Taylor quoted the Finance Member’s speech in the Assembly, and held that 
after great consideration as a sort of compromise they favoured a shareholders’ 
bank. Concluding. Mr. Taylor appealed to the House to look on the problem as a 
practical proposition. ' 

The motion was carried. 

Imperial Bake Amendment Bill 

Mr. Taylor, moving the resolution on the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill, said 
that if the Reserve Bank was created, it was obvious that the Government’s relation¬ 
ship would be primarily with that Bank and not with the Imperial Bank, and that 
the work which the Imperial Bank would continue to do on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment at those places where there was do branch of the Reserve Bank, should be 
governed by the agreement not with the Government, but with the Reserve Bank. 
The only specific power which the Government proposed to retain was that enabling 
them to call for a direct investigation of the financial affairs of the Bank if they 
considered it necessary. The original Act was hurriedly drafted and passed in a 
rush immediately after the War, when many problems had to be considered, and 
when the transformation of the Indian monetary and credit system as a result of 
War, made it imperative that the old presidency bank system should be replaced by 
something more modern, comprehensive and efficient. The amendments were intended 
to effect minor alterations, though they looked somewhat formidable. 

The House accepted the select committee motion. 

Murshidabad Estate Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER 1 There Bills, namely, the Murshidabad Estate Administration 
Bill, the Indiaa Tea Control Bill and the Indian Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill 
were passed in the Oouncil to-day, 

Mr. Glancy, moving the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, said that the 
Nawab of Murshidabaci had contracted heavy liabilities, and thus reduced the propercy 
to a deplorable state. If the Government had not intervened, the creditors might 
not get a fair deal. Now the Government had made arrangements to pay off three 
lakhs annually, and the estate would be free from encumbrances within a few 
years. The creditors need be under no apprehension of unfair intervention. 

Mr. Jagadish Bannerji pleaded for Bimilar help and protection to other estates 
all over India. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, Chaudhri Mahomed Dio, Mr. Mehrotra and Mr. 
Mahomed Padeha all gave their whole-hearted support to the Bill. 

Dewan Bahadur G. Narayauaswami Ohetti pointed out that the MadraB Govern¬ 
ment had given financial aid to several such families without distinction, 
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Mr. Glaney, replying, stated that the estate* -were situated in Bengal, snd a 
portion in Bihar. The estimated income waa Ra. I# lakhs yearly, The manager 
. was a distinguished Indian belonging to the L 0. S. and the Nawab had every 
t reason to congratulate himself on the selection. . 

The motion for consideration was acoepted, and the Bill was taken up clause 

^ The President stated that three amendments had been handed over to him by 
Mr. Mehrotra just before the meeting of the Council. The Chair would not cjiooui^ 
age such practices, as it would not be fair to the Government members as well as to 
others that they should be called upon to reply on such short ootioe. 

Mr. Mehrotra explained that the Bill waa placed on the table on Saturday wnen 
the Council sat till 3-30 p. m. Binee then, the offioe had remained olosed, and he 
had no option bnt to hand over the amendments now. 

However, the President disallowed the amendments, and the Bill was passed. 

Tea Control Bill 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Tea Control Bill be taken 
ioto consideration, said that the Indian Industry bad given its full approval to 

the scheme. 

Mr. Henderson observed that the Tea License Committee had been functioning 
since May, and had given universal satisfaction. 

Mr. M. D. Devadoss pleaded the cause of the small estates. He said that the 
small Indian estates in particular were not accustomed to keeping in some cases 
proper accounts, and the penalties Bhould not be stringent against them. 

Mr. Stewart assured the House that there would be proper scrutiny before action 
was taken. The Bill was passed. 

Merchant Shipping Bill 

TheTast Bill, namely, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill relating to safety 
of life at sea, moved by Mr. Stewart, was also passed and the House adjourned. 


The Indian Medical Council Bill 

21st. SEPTEMBER:—The Indian Medical Council Bill, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly yesterday, was moved by Sir Fas-i-Hussain in the Council to-day. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain briefly narrated the history of the Bill and pointed out how 
after the seleot committee's alterations, the Bill commanded a greater measure of 
agreement among all sections and it was finally passed without a division in the 
Lower House. He hoped that it would receive similar treatment in the Council also. 

Sir N. Choksy, speaking from his experience of forty years in the Medical pro¬ 
fession, supported the Bill, not because it would yield any material advantage to 
Indian graduates, but iu order to remove the injustice and hardship they had been 
subjected to during the last three-and-a-half years. He hoped that the Medioal 
Council, when established, would recognise for registration, as a matter of pure 
justice, those university qualifications that were left unrecognised since February 19301 

Mr. Mathrupraead Mehrotra, Mr. Mohammad Padshah, Mr. Jadadiah Banerjee 
and Chandhury Mohammad Din gave their wholehearted support tp the measure. 

The Bill was passed aud the Conncil adjourned ‘aim die’. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

AUTUMN SESSION—SIMLA-22nd. AUGUST to 2ULSEPTEMBER 1933. 

The Autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 22nd, 
August 1933 with the Bon. Sir B, K. Shanmukham Chetli, the President, in the 
chair. The inaugural address, which used formerly to mark the occasion, was fixed 
for August 30 to enable the Viceroy to address both the Houses jointly. 

Mahatma’s Fast and Release 

A series of questions were asked in the Assembly about Mahatmaji’s fast. 
Sir Barry Haig, the Home Member, explained why facilities for carrying on 
“Harijau” work from prison were given to Gandhiji when he was a fetate 
prisoner, and pnt forth the plea of "jail discipline’’ on the present occasion as 
regards his similar demands. 

Asked by M. Maswood Ahmed if the Government would release him on grounds 
if his life was in danger, Sir Harry Haig said that he was not prepared to make a 
statement on wbat the attitude of the Government would be. 

Asked why Mahatmaii had been put in ‘‘A” class, as he has no property and 
has the poorest standard of living, Sir Harry Haig said: "Mr. Gandhi appears to 
have a traditional claim. 

A number of questions were also asked about the last Calcutta Congress session 
Incidents and Pandit Malaviya’s allegations, in reply to which the Home Member 
maintained denying the allegations. 

The Petroleum Bill 

After business of a formal nature had been transacted Sir Frank Noyce intro¬ 
duced the Bill to consolidate aud amend the law relating to import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances. 

The Petroleum Aot was passed in 1839, when the use of petroleum, particularly 
of a dangerous type, was limited and with the great developments of its use in the 
laBt thirty years, the old Act has become unsuitable in several ways. As early as 
1903, the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the inconvenience 
arising from the existence in different provinces of separate sets of rules to regulate 
the importation, possession and transport of petroleum. The Local Government and 
the interests concerned were consulted on the subject of revising tbe Act a few 
years ago, and it was agreed by all the Local Governments that the rule-making 
power should be transferred to the Central Government. In addition several other 
changes were proposed in the light of experience. The Bill contained three chapters. 
The first related to the control of petroleum, the seceud to its testing, while 
the third contained the necessary penal provisions. 

Income-tax Act Amending Bill 

Mr. A. B. Lloyd introduced the Income-tax Act Third Amendment Bill. 

The object of the Income-tax Amendment Bill ib to introduce into the permanent 
income-tax law two seta of provisions, relating to details of assessment which have 
In the recent past been the subject, from time to time, of ad hoc action, taking 
the form either of entries in the Finance Act of the year or of notification 
under section 60 of th6 Indian Income-tax Act. The two sets of provisions 
concerned Telate to (1) reassessment in the following year of tax deducted 
at the source aud the like and (2) a summary procedure for assessment 
of small incomes. At present when rates are altered, income-tax deducted 
at the source under the head “salaries" and "interest on securities" during the prece¬ 
ding year, as well as income for that year, both become liable to the revised rates. 
To avoid the hardship involved in this piocedure, it is now sought to lay down 
definitely in the Income-tax Act itself, that the rates applicable to the assessment 
of incomes of this kind shall be the rates in force at the time of payment. When 
the limit of exemption was lowered to R 9 . 1,000 from Rs. 2,000 in 1931-32, the 
provisions of the summary procedure contained in the Income-tax Act of 1918 wire 
II 
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revived, and incorporated from year to year in the Finance Aot. The present Bill 
incorporates this procedure in tne present Aot. 

The Medical Council Bill 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai moved that Sir B. B. Ghose. Acting Law Member, be appoin¬ 
ted to tho select committee on the Bill to establish a Medical Council in India. 

The President intervened and said that a similar question arose in the past as 
to whether when a Law Member was subsequently nominated to the House, it was 
necessary to make a specific motion. However, the present circumstances were diffe- 
rent. On the last occasion as the Law Member was not a member of the Assembly 
at the time the original motion was made, subsequently a specific motion was ne¬ 
cessary to include him on the select committee when he was nominated to tho 
Assembly. But in this particular case, the Law Member was a member of the 
House when the original motion was discussed, but ouly the person of the Law 
Member had changed. Therefore, it was unnecessary to make a specific motion as 
contemplated by Mr. Bajpai. 

The Merchant Shipping Bill 

Further consideration of the select committee motion on the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant. Shipping Act was then taken up. 

Sir Joseph Shore said that the '‘Duffenn" training ship was doing admirable 
work. Indeed, if Mr. Das had three years’ training on the ship, he would be a 
different man. (Laughter). There were a number of vacancies in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Some of these within the next few weeks would be filled up hy the “Duf- 
ferin” cadets. (Applause). As more cadets passed out, he looked forward with cer¬ 
tainty to seeing them appointed in the ports, docks and harbours. Tbe Legislation 
merely aimed at giving effect to the International Convention to which one Of India’s 
delegatee was Mr. Master of the Scindia Company. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyes moved for consideration of the select committee report on the 
Workmen a Compensation Bill. He said with one or two exceptions, the Bill was 
a liberalising measure to bring more workmen within the scope of the Aot. For 
instance, it included drivers of private motors and a large number of employees of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Government had gone ae far as they reasonably could, 
but fresh classes of workers would be brought within the Act by notification, and 
he hoped to notify Forest workers within a few weeks. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, author of a dissenting note, maintained that the 
select committee was wrong in lowering the rates of compensation. He said that 
the original rales were agreed to by such industrialists as Sir Alexander Murray, 
Bir Ibrahim Babimtoolah, and Mr. G. D. Birla. 

Mr. Joshi aBked the Government seriously to consider the question of compulsory 
insurance agaiDet risks, with aview to enabling all classes of employees to come into the 
scheme of compensation. He felt that Sir Frank Noyce was influenced by capitalists 
ill going bark on the original scheme of compensation. 

Sir Frank Noyes protested, and said that he held the scales even, as far as hum¬ 
anly possible (Cheers). 

Mr. Joshs said that he (Sir Frank Noyce) bad gone back on bis original scheme, 
“H it is not the influence of capitalists, I do not know what other influence induced 
him to do so”, Mr. Joshi remarked. 

Mr. Jpg said ihat in the select committee, there was a regular scuffle between 
Messrs. Joehi and Mody. The speaker held that the report of the select committee was 
extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. Dalai did not think that hookworm should be included In the list of disea¬ 
ses entitling a worker to compensation. Mr. Ashar Ali supported tbe motion. 

fisr Frank Noyes, replying, repudiated the charge that sweeping changes had been 
made in the scale of compensation. 

The select committee’s report was taken into consideration. 

jj ^ or 9 an Jones moved an amendment that the widowed sister and the wldo- 
w a 2. e “ ( ?T a< *ded to the list ofdependents, Mr. Nnvalrai opposed the amendment. 

.1 . fln * Noyce said that the inclusion of any relatives not virtually depeudent 
wonld give rise to spurious claims. ’ 

Mr. Joshi also opposed the amendment, which was rejected.' 
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Mr. Morgan moved another amendment to do away with troop* of dependent! 
Bi classified, but put them under one category. This was also rejected. 

Helf an hour was spent in the discussion of Mr. Joahi’s amendment providing 
for compensation for disability causing a loss of fifty ceotum or more in earning 
capacity. The amendment was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUSTThe Assembly met to-day to consider official business and 
continued debate on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment moved by Mr. Morgan. Under the 
Bill every employer was required to deposit either one-tenth of the a.count payable 
under an order appealed against or Rs. 100 whichever is less and even if the 
appeal of the employer succeeded this amount so deposited was liable to be distribu¬ 
ted among the dependents of the workers. The proposed amendment removes both 
these provisions and lays down that the employer mast deposit the entire amount 
payable and if the employer succeeds he forfeits nothing under the order and not 
one-tenth. Sir Frank Noyce said that this method was far better in the larger 
interests of labour and the house accepted the amendment, 

Several amendments moved by Mr. Joshi to extend the benefits of compensation 
to clerks and to smaller factories were rejected. The Government amendment substi¬ 
tuting a well-defined sub-clau9e to clause 21 was accepted. 

The last amendment by Mr. Jnshi relating to the scale of compensation payable 
to workers receiving various grades of wages was discussed at iptigth. Several non¬ 
official members supported it while the Government and Mr. Morgin of the Euro¬ 
pean group opposed. Finally, the amendment was rejected by 19 against 60 votes. 
The third reading of the Bill was taken on the next official day. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Fait—Adj, Motion 

The adjournment motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra over Mr. Gandhi’s fast was 
talked ont when Mr. Azahar Ali was on his legs. Mr. Azahar Ali read a 
telegram, reporting the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. The news was greeted 
with cheers. 

Before Mr. 8. C. Mitra commenced moving the adjournment of the House 
over the “unsatisfactory answers of the Home Member regarding Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast,” the Countess of Willingdon was present in the Viceregal Box, and Mr. 
Hallett, Home Secretary in the Officers* Box. Mr. Mitra confessed at the ou'set 
that non-official attendance was not encouraging enough and that the Government 
might win if the motion was pressed to a division. But irrespective of the results, 
he felt the duty to move the proposition, not actuated by a desire to pass a vote 
of censure on the Government, but to give expression to public feeling on the ques¬ 
tion. There was no justification for the Government in restricting tne liberties of 
Mr. Gandhi doing Harijan work and thereby compelling him to undertake a fast 
unto death. Empires might come and go. but Mr, Gaodhi’s name would live for ever. 
“Great empires and little minds go ill together,” he said. He appreciated the 
Government action in releasing Mrs. Gandhi to attend on him (Mr. Gandhi) 
during the fast, but Mr. Mitra asked : “Is not Mr. Gandhi an extraordinary 
man 1 Where was the need for pin-pricks like only three letters and two visitors a 
day ? The Government gave him complete facilities on the last oecasion. Why not 
Bow and what harm if he waB afforded all necessary facilities ? Remember, Mr. 
Gandhi is always true to his word, and a roan of strict and strong principles. 
With him non-violence is everything.’’ Civil disobedience, Mr. Mitra said, was not 
an offence, unlesB it was aimed at subverting the Government. At any rate, indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience could never be regarded as unconstitutional. Yet, Mr. 
Gandhi had been offered release, to do Harijan work, provided he would not en¬ 
gage himself in civil disobedience. The best interests of the country required that 
at this psychological hour the Government could give him freedom to carry on 
Harijan work without conditions. He was au asset both to the country and the 
Government. 

Pandit S. N. Sen opposed Mr. Mitra’s motion. He said that facilities to carry 
on an unholy propaganda should not have been given to Mr. Gandhi at all for 
Harijan work and the Government should have remained absolutely neutral in the 
matter. He bad great sympathy for the man who, nut of a mistaken ideal, was 
about to commit suicide. The “Gita” to which Mr. Gandhi pinned bis faith, con¬ 
demned such a fast as undertaken by him. Probably, Mr. Gandhi was under an 
evil influence and could sot distinguish light from wrong. 
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Mr, M. C. Rajah, representing the depressed classes, congratulated the Govern* 
meat for having given unlimited facilities to Mr. Gandhi on the former occasion 
to work for the uplift of the unfortunate people. He rejected the attacks of Pandit 
Sen as belonging to the 18th century. The raison-d’tra of the British rule in India 
was “securing equal status of the different classes.” Therefore, they ought to wel* 
come a movement, as initiated by Mr. Gandhi in the Bindu community to reform. 
Did not Mr, Gandhi interview the Viceroy and the King-Emperor on behalf of the 
naked ? The Government also gave him facilities to uplift the Harijans, or God’e 
children, while a Statenrisoner. Then, why not allow the same facilities now also? 
It was Lord Willingdon himself, who inaugurated s similar movement in the 
Madras Presidency while he was Governor. 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the Government with inconsistency regarding 
their treatment to Mr.' Gandbi. Having once treated him as an extraordinary 
person in jail, they should go to the logical conclusion of affording him bII nece¬ 
ssary facilities for conducting after all only Harijan work. The death in jail of 
Mr. Gandhi over this issue would mean orucification of another world personality. 
The Government mnst, therefore, be either prepared to meet all the demands of 
Mr. Gandhi or face the consequences of his death. 

Mr. Jadav questioned the Government's decision to try Mr. Gandhi Bnd convict 
him as an ordinary prisoner. Mr. Gandhi last time never broke bis word and con*' 
fined himself to the Harijan movement. The speaker knew from experience in Bom¬ 
bay how Mr. Gandhi had kept the movement on non-violent lines, and he shuddered 
to think of the consequences if Mr. Gandhi succumbed to the fast. His death 
would be a greater loss to the Government than the society, for he was their beat 
policeman (a voice:—unpaid). Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, the work of secret police was 
unnecessary and Mr. Gandhi's methods made even ordinance rule unnecessary. 

Sir Barry Bata was cheered when he rose to reply. A number of members in 
the lobbies walked in to hear the Home Member. He said that the charge of illogi¬ 
cality need not be answered at length, as the majority of the members supported Go¬ 
vernment action in giving Mr. Gandbi facilitiea to which ordinarily prisoners are not 
entitled. As regards the charge whether the Government action was politic, the 
Home Member recalled how, when Mr. Gandhi was a State prisoner, the movement 
Was launched in dramatio conditions and Mr. Gandhi was given all possible 
facilities. When Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he was devoting himself 
entirely to these social movements and was undertaking in that connection twenty, 
one days’ fast. Sir Harry Haig continued : “When Mr. Gandhi tecovered from the fast 
he threw himself actively in politics and during the time between recovery from the 
fast and re-imprisonment there was no sign, I could observe, ;bat the Harijan move- 
tnept was occupying his mind to a degree to which it appears to occupy when he is 
in jaij.’’ “He has now deliberately courted imprisonment on a political issue and at 
once it appears that life ceases to interest him unless he can do Harijan work, just as 
if he were a free man. It appears to me that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine 
simultaneously two incompatible processes, deliberate self-incarceration and com- 
plete freedom to oarry on social work as an ordinary man. I would never suppose 
that those two processes were incompatible, much less claiming as an indefeasible 
right that ‘I should be allowed to do both at the same time.’ Let me 
remind the House what facilities were previously granted amounted 
to, it is argued, that they had not encouraged civil disobedience. I 
concede it, but ihey had a very undesirable effect on the administration and discip- 
ir' e i?** an d were fundamentally inconsistent with the position of a prisoner. 

Mr. Gandbi was allowed to interview as many visitors as he liked. The number 
of persons who came averaged, for over a long period, 64 a week. At the same 
time, he was conducting intensive correspondence and was giving interviews to the 
Press. Our view was that facilities of that kind were really not consistent with the 
position of Mr. Gandhi as a prisoner. At the same time Government felt, parti¬ 
cularly in view of what they had done before, that they should not stand in the 
way of social reform, which they had been in sympathy with”. 

Continuing, Sir Harry Haig said that they fully considered Mr. Gandhi’s requ¬ 
est and allowed the maximum facilities consistent with jail discipline. “What wae 
the effect of that offer ? Mr. Gandhi rejected it, we are told, of standing on cer- 
tam trivial points. If the difference between our terme and Mr. Gandhi’s terms iB so 
small, then it is Mr. Gandhi and not the Government, who is standing on a trivial 
point (cheers), Mr. Gandhi really refuses to accept for himself the normal concomi¬ 
tant of imprisonment, and in fact .is claiming to dictate terms ol imprisonment. 
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Continuing, Sir Harry Haig said, that Mr. Gandhi had declared that this waB 
not a coercive fast. This was not an interpretation of public opinion, which was 
unmistakable. “These fasts are intended to and, at any rate, they do create sympathy 
and a certain feeling of horror at the posBibility of Mr. Gandhi’s death and under the 
influence of those feeliDgs, it appears, people are deprived of their judgment. We 
all know what happened at the time of the Poona Pact. People are carried away 
by feeling in such a manner. They judge public questions, not whether they are 
Tight or wrong, but whether it is necessary to take a certain action in order to save 
Mr, Gaudht’s life. Government in no country of the world can be earned on these 

f rinciples (loud cheers). A year ago when Mr. Gandhi launched ou the first fast 
ventured to warn the House of the implication of a fast of that kind. I said that 
the country, if it accepted those methods, would be subjecting itself to dictatorship 
of a novel kind. I do think that facts of last year have borne out that warning. 
I admit it is difficult to follow the working of Mr. Gandhi’s mind and what pro¬ 
cesses are thought of, or what he would perhaps claim. Inspirations lead him to 
the conclusion that whichever he is so convinced of are right and that he feels justi¬ 
fied in employing the most extreme means to force them on other people. I hope, 
sir, the Government will have the support of the House in the action they have 
taken in making a stand against these methods. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarual re-called the record of the history on the incarceration 
of Napolean in St. Helena, and aaid when the history of Mr. Gandhi’s fast came 
to be written, a different tale would be told from what Sir Harry Haig had men¬ 
tioned. The Government was extremely illogical. If Mr. Gandhi was really 
fighting on trivialities, why not grant them to him. for, after all, Mr. Gandhi was 
an extraordinary personality, for whom jail rules and jail discipline had no meaning. 
Let the game or hide and seek be given up and let there be some imagination ana 
not jail manuals. Let the British Government in India not forget the world opinion, 
sot only in Europe but America. If the Government found it difficult to place him 
in any category of the jail rules, then Burely Mr. Gandhi was an extraordinary 
person, who should be released. 

Mr, Axhar Ali was reading a lengthy telegram about Mr. Gandhi's state of 
health and the various statements of the Government, or otherwise, when Mr. 
Vydyasagar Pandya asked the Home Member whether the Press report that Mr. 
Gandhi had been released unconditionally was true. 

Sir Harry Haig denied any knowledge, and said that it was a news to him. 
Amidst great acclamation and cheers Mr. Azahar Ali a little later read out a 
telegram that Mr. Gandhi was released at 3-45 P. M. unconditionally, and that he 
was in Parnakuii, though weak. It being already 6 p. M. the President adjourned 
the House. The motion was thus talked out. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

24th. AUGUSTThe discussion was resumrd to-day on the Temple-Entry Bill. 
Mr. Ramkrtihna J ha’s amendment for circulation for opinion of all except 
those who have no faith in Temple worship having already been moved. Pandit 
Satyendranath Sen moved that the Bill be circulated amongst the temple-goiDg 
Hindus for opinion by June 30 next. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether such restricted circulation was permissible under 
Standing Order 39. 

The President pointed out that the Standing Order waB silent on the point and 
hence it was left to the Chair to decide. The chair decided in favour of Pandit 
S. Sen’s motion, though it was open to the chair to put to vote a motion which was 
found to be more comprehensive. 

Pandit S. Sen , moving the amendment, referred to the Queen’s Proclamation on 
religious neutrality and Bnid that he must oppose any attempt to infringe on the 
law of the Hindus relating to temple worship. He did not want this House, con¬ 
sisting of all sorts of elementt including non-Hindus, to decide the matter. The 
Bill was actually sponsored by Mr, Gandhi. He (Sem was not opposed to any 
movement for the uplift of the so-called Depressed Classes in matters, hygienic, edu¬ 
cational and vocational. But temple entry was not a part of the amelioration of 
their condition. 

Mr. B■ S. Sarma moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated by the end of 
June. 1934. In bis opinion the previous amendment by Pandit S. Sen restricting 
circulation to temple-going Hindus was not only absurd but also impracticable. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ckoudhury feared that the Bill if passed would infringe the 
rights over temples which were oot public. There would be difficulties in conduc¬ 
ting the management of temples and there would be unnecessary interference in car¬ 
rying on the essential obligations. He at length criticised the Poona Paot, particu¬ 
larly its effect as regards Bengal. 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on the other band traced elaborately the history of 
the depressed classes. He quoted sereral authorities to prove how the Aryans co¬ 
operated with the DravidianB and later on gradually usurped their religious rights. 
He further quoted numerous instances from the scriptures and Pnrauaa how the 
deities easily mingled with the lowest of the people. He instanced the case of 
Nanda in Chidambaram and Baridas in Bengal. Concluding, he hoped that earlier 
this disability was removed it would be better for the salvation of the entire Hindu 
race. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt strongly criticised the Poona Pact. It would be a negation 
of democracy if the legislature were allowed to interfere wito social customs and 
manners, while there were more important legislations awaiting their attention. 
It waa a sort of vendetta they were carrying on againat the orthodox community, 
and it was a sheer waste of time wraogling over a question over which the orthodox 
community would never compromise. 

Sir Harry Haig on behalf of Government explained that their support to the 
motion for circulation of the Bill ehould in no way be construed as implying support 
to its provisions. It was true that the Government sympathised for i the depressed 
classes and were anxions to do what they could for their social and economic 
improvement. He quoted from the communique issued in January last, wherein 
the Government’s view was fully explained. In bia opinion, circulation by the end 
of June was a fair and reasonable time to secure the widest possible circulation. 

Aa regards the limit of circulation to temple-going Hindus. Hir Harry Haig said 
from the practical view point that it would really hardly be possible to impose the 
restriction as proposed. The Government wanted the matter to be fully discussed 
by all classes of Hindus aud were therefore prepared to give their support to the 
amendment of Mr. Barma. 

After Mr. Jadbav had supported the BUI, closure was moved and the House 
accepted Mr. Sarma'a motion tor circulation of the Bill by the end of June 1934. 

The Cr. P. 0. Amending Bill 

The House next took up farther consideration of Sardar Bant Bingh’t Bill amen¬ 
ding aectious 30, 34. 103-167, 205, 386, 412 to 415 of the Cr. P. 0. He held that 
the sections were either anomalous or that the power thereunder had been abused. 

Mr. Navalrai supported the Bill and gave his personal experience of how the 
changes proposed would make for good law. The House then sojourned till the 28th. 

Textile Industries Protection Bill* 

28th. AUGUST:—When Sir Joseph Bhore sought permission to-day to introduce 
the Textile Industry Protection Bill, Mr. B. Das asked why the Commerce Member 
bad gone back on the promise to consider the Tariff Board report and place the 
Government conclusions before the House. 


•The objects and reasons state t By the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Aot, 
1630, protective duties imposed on cotton piece-goods fer a period of three years 
in order to give the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against 
foreign competition. By the same Act the operation of the duty imposed by the 
Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn Amenpment Act t 1927, was extended for a further 
period of three years on account of the unfair competition arising from the pre¬ 
valance of inferior labour conditions in China. These duties were due to expire on 
March 31, 1033, but were extended up to October 31 by the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection (Amendment) Act, 1933 pending the formulation of the decision of the 
Government of India on the Tariff Board’s report regarding continued protection 
to the cotton mill industry, 

Aa a result of the denunciation by India of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 
1904 in April last the question of the conclusion of a new commercial agreement 
between India and Japan has arisen and the representatives of the Government of 
Japan are shortly expected in India to initiate discussions with the Government of 
India in this matter. In view of these impending discussions, the Government of 
India are of opinion that they should not proceed to give legislative effect in the 
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Sir Joseph Bbore ashed if the Member was opposing the Bill. 

Mr. B. Das : Yes. 1 am opposing it. 

The President reminded Mr. Das that be must be brief. 

Mr. Das said that a proper Bill sbuald have been introduced. Why was the 
Government sitting tight on the Board’s report ? 

Sir Joseph Bbore hoped that the House would not support Mr. Das, as it 
was quite impossible for the Government to come forward with a specific proposition 
when negotiations with Japan were in sight. The Bill was introduced. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Matin Chowdbury appreciated the improvements effected, though the Govern* 
ment did not go as far as the members wanted. 

Sir Frank Noyce replied that he had tried to hold the scales even. In some 
eases, the scale was in favour of Labour.' The Bill was passed. 

The States Protection Bill** 

Sir H. Haig introduced the States Protection Bill**. Leave was granted, a voice 
objecting. 

present session to their conclusions with regard to the Tariff Board's report on the 
textile industry since they may require a radical alteration in the light of any 
agreement which may be eventually reached. 

The Bill accordingly proposes to continue the existing protection granted to the 
industry by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, as subsequently 
amended, for a further period np to March 31 1934. 

*|*The statement of objects and reasons, appended to the Bill eaid :—“Experience of 
recent years has shown that ordinary law is not adequate to afford the States in 
India protection they may reasonably expect agamst activities, which may be carried 
on in British India with the object of subverting or exciting disaffection towarde, 
or interfering with the administration of such States. The forthcoming constitutional 
changes, moreover, were making it desirable that the authorities in British India 
should nave the power to protect units of the Federation from agitation directed 
against them from British India. Such agitation may involve (a) attacks in the 
Press (b) organisation of activities directed against a State authority ; and, (e) orga¬ 
nisation of movements for entry, into a State, of bodies of persons from Briti h 
India. The Bill amends section 12-A of Indian Penal Code to include States, and 
applies the provisions of the Press Emergency Act to States and defines powers to 
prohibit assemblies to issue directions prohibiting certain ActB, and provides penalty 
for disobeying ordem. 

The following is the text of the Bill:—(1) This Act may be called the Indian 
States (Protection) Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section and sections 23 and 4 shall come into force at once; the remain¬ 
ing sections of this Act shall come into force in any district or area only when and 
for Buch lime as the local Government by notification in the local official Gazette 
directs. 

* 2. After section 15 of the Indian Penal Code, the Act XLV of I860, the follow¬ 
ing section shall be inserted, namely, 

15-A. The word “India” denotes British India, together with the territories of 
any Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of the Queen exercised through 
the Governor-General of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate 
to the Governor-General of ludia. 

5. In Bection 121 A of the Indian Penal Code (Act .XLV of 1860) after the 
words “Or any Local Government” the words “Or the administration of any State 
in India” shall be inserted. 

4. The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act (Act XXIII of 1932) as amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, 1932, shall be interpreted (a) as if in sub¬ 
section (1) of section 4 of the Act after clause (1) the following word and clause 
were inserted, namely, “or (j) to bring into hatred or contempt or to exite dis¬ 
affection towards the administration established in any State in India” and (b) As 
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Railway Act Amending Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Iadiaa Railway Act Amendment Bill be taken 
into consideration. . . 

Mr. De Souza moved for it* recirculation, and aaid that the eolation proposea 
by the Bill to meet alleged unfair competition provided no machinery to ensure 
that the counter-competition would be run on fair lines. If the Government meant 
a fight to the finish, the motor bua service would go to the wall. Without fair 
decision by an uubiassaed referee, the Bill would kill the motor bus service in 
Madras. , 

Sir Joseph Bhore, interrupting, said that as both the Railways in Madras were, 
company-managed the Bill would not affeot Madras, as it related to State ivuu- 
ways only. 

Mr. Neogy RBked whether there was an intention to extend the measure to com¬ 
pany lines by Parliamentary action in London. . 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was not in his mind at all. He gave an absolute 
assurance that it was not the Government’s intention to extend the operation ot 
the Act to other than State railways. 


if in explanation 2 and explanation 3 to the said sub-section after the word '‘Go¬ 
vernment” the words “Or Administration” and after the letter and brackets "d)” 
the words, letter aud bracket or clause (j)” were inserted, and any power which 
might by reason of such insertions bnt not otherwise be exercised by the local 
Government under that Act, if bo altered, may also be exercised by the Governor- 
Geoeral-in-Council; and for the purpose of enabling the Governor-General-in-Council 
to exercise such powers the Act shall be interpreted &b if references to the local 
Government were references to the Governor-General-in-Council. 

5 (!) When a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate is of opinion that 
there is in his jurisdiction a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons 
for the purpose of proceeding from British India into the territory of a State 
in India a d that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presence 
therein is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of tha 
aaid State or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the publio tran¬ 
quility or a riot or an affray within the said territory, he may by order in writing 
stating the material facts of the caae prohibit within the area specified in tbs order 
the assembly of five or more persons in furtherance of the said movement. 

(2) When an order under sub-section (1) has been made and for so long as it 
remains in force, any assembly of five or more persons held in contravention of 
the order shall be an unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 141 of the 
Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VIIf of the Indian Penal Code 
and of Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure^ 1898, shall apply accordingly. 

(Si An order under sub-section (1) shall be notified by proclamation published 
in the specified area in such places aod in each manner as the Magistrate may 
think fit aud a copy of such order shall be forwarded to the looal Government. 

(4) No order under sub-section (1} shall remain iu force for more than two 
months from the raakiDg thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. 

6 (1) Where in the opinion of a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate 
there is sufficient ground for proceedings under this section such Magistrate may 
by written order stating the material facte of the case served in the manner provided 
by section 134 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, direct any person to alia tain 
from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to 
prevent or tends to prevent interference with the administration of a State io India 
or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the publio tranquility or 
a riot or an affray within the said state. 

(2) Au order under sub-section (1) may in cases of emergency or in cases where 
the circumstances do not admit of the serving in due time of a notice upon the 
person against whom the order iB directed be passed ex parte. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) may be directed to a particular individual or 
to the public generally. 

(4) A District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate msy either on his own mo¬ 
tion or on the application of any person aggrieved rescind or alter any order made 
UDder sub-section (1) by himself or by his predecessor in office. 

(51 Where such an application is received the Magistrate shall afford to the 
applicant an early opportuaity of appearing before him either in person or by plea- 
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Ur. Ramkrishna Reddy pointed oat that the Bill had undergone a complete 
metamorphosis in the Select Committee, and the Government would do well to send 
it back to the country for opinion. He considered that the Bill was premature 
and it was like putting the cart before the horse. Quoting extracts from the procee¬ 
dings of the Rail-Road Conference, Mr. Reddy contended that the solution lay in 
the collaborative efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments and not in legisla¬ 
tion of this sort.' He moved an amendment that, while recirculating the Bill, the 
opinions of District Boards and Automobile Associations be also elicited. 

Ur. James opposed recirculation, but supported passage of the Bill, He pleaded 
that all railways, whether State-owned or company-managed, should be treated on the 
same basis. He asked for an assurance both from Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph 
Bhore that effects would be immediately made for co-ordinated efforts in the Provin¬ 
ces, as well as in the Centre to safeguard against ent-throat competition. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan warned the Assembly against playing into the hands of railway 
companies. Railways, he said, had a monopoly and they would not allow any parallel 
line to be run. Now, they also wanted to wipe out private ownership and playing 
of motor buses. He feared that euch a monopoly would ruin the small bus-owners 
and also shop-keepers dealing in motor goods. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed, as a member of the Select Committee, thought that no 
useful purpose would be served by either circulation or by recommittal of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Q. P. Bin{ih opposed the Bill, as public opinion was decidedly against it. 

Haji Wajihudidin contended that the fali in earninga was partly due to the un¬ 
sympathetic treatment of railways to third class passengers. 

Mr. Boon supported the Bill as a timely measure, and held that the railways 
were giving the public the comfort th3y expected. 

Mr, Ayarwal was opposed to the principle underlying the Bill. The railways 
were already enjoying a monopoly in their track, and now they wanted privileges 
for unfair competition on the King’s highway, which had been always open to all 
kinds of traffic. Railways had been continuously losing. The speaker was opposed to 
the Bill also, because it involved unequal competition with private bus owners. Why, 
he asked, should (be Government deprive the public of an alternative route for tra¬ 
vel and why should not the Government show regard to bus owners who had con¬ 
tributed Rs. 830 lakhs to the public revenues, and provided employment to a lakh 
of people ? 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Cr. P. C. Amendment Bill 

29th. AUGUST:—Non-official Bills were considered to-day by the Assembly. 
Mr. A. K. C'ox (Madras official) speaking from thirty-one years’ Magisterial 
experience, criticised the Bill and said that at a time when the magistracy was more 
manned by Indians than before, such a piece of legislation would result in lack of 
confidence in the Indian magistracy, which would be a pity. He referred to the 
new provisions regarding remand proceedings and recalled how once he was out in 
camp when in the evening a police Sergeant brought a European, charged under 
the Sea Customs Act. He asked both the prospective prosecutor and the prospective 
accused to dine with the prospective Magistrate and asked the European to waive 
his rights as a European and he tried by an Indian magistrate. The Bill proposed 
euch radical changes in the Criminal Procedure Code as the House should not 
endorse. 

Mr. A. Das, supporting, declared that the Bill was brought before the House at 
the right moment. Replying to the criticism that the Bill involved a lack of confi- 


der and showing cause against the order, and if the Magistrate rejects the application 
wholly or in part he Bhall record in writing his reasons for so doing. 

S No order under sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than two 
b from the making thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. 

7. (1) Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any direction contained in 
an order as altered under sub-section (4) of that section shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both, 

(2) An offence under this section shall be an offence for which a police officer 
may arrest without warrant. 

12 
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dence in the Executive, Mr. Das said that he did not think that this was its object. 
He said that the Bill should be considered by the House after it emerged ont of the 
Select Committee. 

Sir B. B. Ohose, in course of a maiden speech, opposed the motion, explaining 
the defects in each clause. Indeed, he found it difficult to trace the principle of 
the measure among so many clauses. He protested against the opinion of certain 
membera that any section of the law in the Punjab was marked with the badge 
of inferiority. Regarding the conferment of special powers to Magistrates in Bengal 
by the local Government, the Law Member pointed ont that the question of uni* 
formity in administering justice did not arise in this matter. He felt that the 
House should consider whether it was right to deprive the local Governments of 
the power of granting powers to Magistrates in certain disturbed areas. Proceeding 
the Law Member criticised several clauses and said that no useful purpose would 
be served to give the right of appeal in trivial cases. 

The House divided and the Select Committee motion was defeated by 49 to 27. 

, Widows' Maintenance Bill “ ■ . 

Mr. Barbilas Garda moved that the Bill to fix the amount of'inaintenance to 
which Hindu widows are entitled be referred to a Betect Committee. He -said 
that any attempt at circulation would only delay the measure. Moreover, orthodox 
members like Mr. Ramkrishna Jha had themselves tabled motions for the same 
purpose. The House at thiB stage adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

30th. AUGUST Addressing a joint sitting of the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature to-day His Excellency the Viceroy gave a comprehensive review of current 
affaire. The following is the full text of His Excellency’s speech 

Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to meet you. the members of the Indian 
Legislature, once again and to welcome you to the labours of another session. May 
L in the first place, congratulate both my old friends Sir Maneckji Dad&bhoy ana 
Sir Shanmukham Che tty upon their elevation to the very important offices which 
they now occupy f Aa this is the first occasion upon which I have addressed you 
since their election as presidents of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly, 
respectively, I offer them both my beat wishes in the execution of their functions 
and responsibilities. 

. It is now my duty to give you an account of the current affairs since last we 
met in Delhi and in doing so it will not be necessary for me to keep you from your 
parliamentary labours lor so great a length of time as I have done on previous 
occasions, for I am glad to say that I think I can fairly claim that the general con¬ 
ditions in India to-day are more satisfactory in many ways than they have been for 
a considerable period and consequently there are fewer matters of a controversial nature 
for me to bring to your notice and I should like very siocerly to thank you for 
your share in bringing this about not only by the sound and steady judgment which 
you have generally shown in the debates which have taken place in both Houses 
but also by your votes on the many important matters which have come before you. 
Criticism there certainly has been, criticism there should be; fair criticism is of. 
value to any Government and I am sure I can rely on my Government receiving 
from you that same fair and helpful oriticism during the present session as they 
have received in the past, thereby assisting them to work for our common purpose— 
the increasing welfare of your country. 

Foreign Affairs 

In regard to foreign affairs, I am happy to be able to inform you that cordial 
relations continue to De maintained with all our neighbours. You will, however, 
regret to learn that a rebellion which broke out this spring in the Sinkiaug province 
in China against Chinese rule, has resulted in the murder of a number or British 
Indian subjects and of certain loss in property. Much though I deplore this loss of 
life I am glad to be able to record that the presence of His Majesty’s representative 
at Kaehghar has been of considerable effect in minimising the danger to British 
Iodiau subjects and that he is making every endeavour to bring about the arrest 
and punishment of the perpetrators of these crimes. 
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The long-standing disputes between the Afghan and the British tribes on the 
Knrram border have recently been satisfactorily settled through a joint Indo-Afghau 
commission, the result of which will, I trust, ensure the peace of this portion of the 
border for a considerable time to come. 

Events on North-West Frontier 

I must now refer to certain events on the North-West Frontier Province which 
have recently been creating a considerable amount of interest. I wish from the 
outset to emphasise that we as a Government are responsible for maintaining friendly 
relations with onr neighbours and for preserving law and order within the confines 
of India. In view of the recent constitutional changes in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the coming changes in India as a whole it is particularly important 
that these responsibilities should bo faithfully discharged. In the particular case to 
which I refer the Government of India received information that certain ill-disposed 
persons had arrived in Bajaur who were likely to prove not only disturbers of the 
peace within our frontier but also a source of grave embarrassment to our neigh¬ 
bours across the border. We have already had experience of the extent of trouble 
such agitators are capable of causing by events which occurred in Khost earlier in 
the year and it was clearly the bounden duty of my Government to take any and 
every step to prevent the recurrence of each incidents. In the meantime, for motives 
of their own and egged on by hostile agitators the Upper Mohmands made a audden 
and provoked attack from their semi-independent territory on one of our most 
loyal tribes, the Hatimzai. Whether the action of the Upper Mohmands was in any 
way connected with the activities of the agitators in Bajaur, it is impossible to say, 
but realising that this particular portion of the frontier holds many firebrands, 
whose main occupation in life ts to flout all recognised forms of law 
and order and knowing the pace at which infection is likely to spread on the fron¬ 
tier, I in consultation with my Government decided that immediate action was im¬ 
perative. This action was not forced upon us by any overt rebellion ngainBt our 
own authority, but it was our obvious duty to support our assured clans against 
unwarranted aggression and for this reasou a column was despatched into the Halim- 
zai country to support the Halimzai and to afford them some measure of protec¬ 
tion. The column was received with professions of gratitude and has had precisely 
the effect desired. The loyal elements among our clans have been encouraged ana 
fortified and the hostile Lashkars have now dispersed and disappeared. 

The problem in Bajaur was not so simple, for owing to the inaccessibility of the 
villages, in wbich the agitators had taken up their abode, direct action of the nature 
mentioned above within a reasonable time was impracticable, in fact impossible, 
owing to the destruction by floods of the bridge over the Panjkora river. Again, 
after full consideration, we decided in the first instance to issue notices to certain 
individual Khans who were known to be harbouring the offenders, demanding their 
surrender. We even went so far as to offer a reward for their surrender and to 
intimate that no action would be taken against them beyond removing them to a 
safe distance from the frontier. On the other hand, we made it clear that failing 
compliance with our orders the Government would take such action as they consi¬ 
dered necesenry. These notices produced no effect and it is then and only then, 
after considering the alternatives open to us, that air action was instituted against 
a single small and remote village called Kotkai in which it was known that the 
principal offender was being harboured. 

In view of the criticism which this decision has evoked during the past few 
weekB without a full knowledge of the facts, I wish to make it quite clear that our 
action has in no way infringed the canons of international law or the dictates of 
humanity. Air action of this type has been taken on many occasions in the past 
12 years without exciting comment or protest. It is not directed against the inha¬ 
bitants of the villages, much less against women and children. It is never under¬ 
taken without the express authority of the Government of India and without due 
warning - and it seldom results in the destruction of human lives. On the present 
occasion no loss of human life occurred and ae far as we know only one man was 
injured. Its effect lies in the economic loss inflicted by the destruction of dwellings 
and by the inconvenience and disturbance caueed to normal life. _ ' 

I can assure you once more that our sole object is to maintain those conditions 
of peace and good relations on the frostier which are essential to the ordered pro¬ 
gress of the country as a whole. Although internal disturbances have, I am glad 
to say, been less frequent than in the preceding two years, there have been occa 
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sions on which the aid of troops baa had to be invoked by the civil power. The 
promptness and efficiency with which the army and the royal air force have met 
ail calls upon them, command my admiration and should, I venture to suggest, be 
a matter of congratulations to ns ail. 

Heavy retrenchmeuta have been made in the defence estimates and the search 
for further economies has by no means been abandoned. Special attention is being 

S aid to certain suggestions that were made by hon. members in the last budget 
ebates, but it is becoming increasingly clear that further savings cannot be eeoured 
on a scale to compare with the very large retrenchment of the past two yeArs. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research bas continued to do useful 
work in the promotion of agricultural research. Since its conception it has been 
able to allocate funds aggregating Ra. 43 lakhs to no less than 49 research schemes, 
most of which extend over a five-year period. There is evidence of an increasing 
appreciation of the Council's efforts to supplement the work which is already being 
carried on by the Agricultural and Vetemary departments of the various provinces - 
and at the Central Research Institutes at Pusa and Muktesar. Though in common 
with other beneficent activities the work of the Research Council baa had to bo 
curtailed during the present period of financial stringency, the existence of its 
research fund, which was created in 1929 on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and with your approval, has saved much useful work 
from interruption. Though my Government has not yet been able to restore the 
council's annual research grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, it was found possible, again with 
your approval, to make a supplementary grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to it last March. 
This enabled the council to start a number of useful schemes which were awaiting 
the provision of funds. It is only four years since the Research Conncil was 
established and less than three years since its first research Bchemes came into 
operation, so that it is too early to expect results. But I was interested to observe 
that the recent sugar conference convened by the Government of India several 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture and Industries spoke appreciatively of the 
work done by the sugar technologist and by the sugar committee of the council. 
The council has recently taken on responsibilities in connection with the develop¬ 
ment and utilisation of the tariff preferences on agricultural products secured to 
India by the Ottawa trade agreement and rightly so, for unleeB Indian agricultural 
produce is as well handled and graded and of as good a quality as that of our 
principal competitors, the full advantage of these important preference in the United 
Kingdom will not be realised. 

As you are aware, the Whitley Commission made a number of suggestions for 
the revision of the Factories Act, These have now been examined in detail by the 
public, by the local Governments and by my Government and we shall shortly 
place before you our proposals in the form of a New Factories Bill designed to 
replace the Act of 1911 and the various amending acts passed since that date. 

Another measure that you will have to consider is the question of affording 
protection to Indian States agamst activities in British India which tend to subvert 
or to excite disaffection towards their administrations. It haB been represented to 
my Government that the exiBtiDg law is inadequate for the purpose and my Govern¬ 
ment feel that the Indian States are entitled to a similar measure of protection 
against unfair and subversive activities in British India as the present law affords 
to British Indian provinces. The Indian States have invariably co-operated with 
the British Government in suppressing activities in their States subversive to the 
administration of British India and I feel there is little need for me to stress 
the desirability of what I may best characterise as reciprocity in this matter, especially 
when we envisage the proposed federal constitution of which States and provinces 
will alike be units. 

When I addressed the Legislative Assembly last January I made a brief reference 
to certain matters relating to Indians overseas. The hope, which I am expressed, 
that our representations to the Union Government on the subject of Indian unem- 

? loyment in Natal would prove fruitful, has been realised. Relief to unemployed 
ndians is now beiDg given in Durwan and Pietermaritzburg, The commission to 
enquire into the occupation of proclaimed land by Indians in the transvaal conti¬ 
nues its labours. Our agent and hie staff have been assisting the Indians in the 
Transvaal to place their views before the commieeiou. 

Two recent events in East Africa may be of interest to hon. members. The 
Indian community in Uganda has long been desirous to see its representation on 
the Legislative Council of this territory increased. His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies has _ announced that a second Indian member will shortly be 
nominated to the Council. Members are appointed to the Council not to represent 
communities but by reason of their fitneBs to serve the general interests of the 
country. Indians in Uganda will, I feel sure, justify the choice which wilt now fall 
on one of them by using this opportunity to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
Uganda. 

In Kenaya Indians have decided without prejudice to their preference for the prin¬ 
ciple of a common electoral roll to enter the Legislative Council. The Government 
of India consider this a wise decision and hope that by the contribution which this 
will enable them to make to the common weal of that territory complete harmony 
among the different communities may be rapidly established. 

Abrogation op Indo-Japanese Trade Convention 

It will be remembered that towards the end of the last session of the Legislature 
the Government of India were compelled to ask His Majesty’s Government that for¬ 
mal notice should be given of their desire to terminate the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Convention. Thia serious step waB taken with the utmost reluctance and only under 
the threat of grave injury to many of the indigenous industries of India. Our 
action waB conceived in no spirit of hostility or aggression, it was purely a measure 
of Belf-defence and it is regrettable that in certain quarters it baa been otherwise 
construed. The problem with which we were confronted was a difficult one. The 
depreciation of the currency of Japan relatively to the rupee had given to that coun¬ 
try advantage in Indian markets which rendered competition impossible. Our choice 
lay between inaction which spelt ruin to many of our industries and the denuncia¬ 
tion of the convention, which bad governed the friendly tiade relations of India and 
Japan for so many years. No other practical solution offered itself and notice of 
denunciation of the convention was therefore given and the convention will expire on 
Oct. 10 next. 

Though by the denunciation of the convention 'and by the passing of the Safe- 
gurding of Industries Act we have taken power to protect our own interests, we have 
nevertheless been ready at all timeB to consider any alternative solution that might 
bo put forward. 

Delegation prom Japan 

We ourselves were fully conscious of the disadvantages of a discontinuity in our 
treaty relations with Japan and 1 am happy to say that as a result of preliminary 
conversations a delegation from Japan will shortly arrive in India with a view to the 
negotiation of a fresh trade agreement. I take this opportunity of welcoming the 
representatives of Japan now on their way and of expressing the earnest hope that 
a solution may be found satisfactory to all the parties whose interests are involved. 
The fact that these negotiations will take place in Simla between the Government of 
India and the Government of Japan, 1 b one of great significance for India. 

Of significance loo iB the fact that India is to be the scene of a tripartite con¬ 
ference between the textile industrialists of India, Lancashire and Japan. In this 
conference the Government of India will not take part, but they would welcome any, 
agreement consonant with the welfare and interests of India as a whole. 

Agreement Between Tea Growers 

You will be invited to give legislative sanction to the agreement that has been 
reached between the tea growers of India, Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies. 
The restriction scheme which they have themselves evolved, ie as yet in its initial 
stages and it is perhaps too early to proclaim it a success, but it has already engen¬ 
dered in the trade a very welcome feeliDg of buoyancy and confidence. 

Finance 

I now turn to the question of finance about which in theBe times of unparalleled 
uncertainty it is necessary to speak with caution. I thmk it ie fair to Bay that on 
rII sides there is a feeling of greater confidence and that it iB possible to detect signs 
of definite improvement in many directions. 

‘The World Economic Conference, though it failed to produce any agreed plan 
of co-operation, has at least done much to clear the air, while the discussions 
between the European countries in which India’s representatives took a prominent 
part, led to a declaration of a monetary policy which justifies the hope of an im¬ 
provement in the sterling priceB and therefore also in the rupee prices of commo¬ 
dities. 
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So far as our budgetary position is concerned, it is too early yet in the year to 
make any reliable fore-oastB. The results for the four mouths to the end of July 
are interesting. Exports of merchandise have shown an increase of about Rs, 7J4 
erores over last year, while imports of merchandise are lower by about Re, 11 % 
crores. The result is that customs receipts to date are disappointing, but on the 
other hand India’s favourable balance of payments has been much larger than last 
year and Government has been able to remit exceptionally large amounts of sterling, 
over Rs. 10 crores as compared with less than Rs. 1-J crores at the same period 
last year. The reduction in imports may signify that India is relying more on her 
own industrial production and this combined with the increase in the favourable 
balance of payments can be interpreted as signs of strength in the intrinsic position 
of India, but it also shows how such an improvement in the general position and 
in particular how the replacement of dutiable imports by Indian manufactures may 
actaally increase the budgetary difficulties, so that we cannot contemplate any relax¬ 
ation in our policy of rigorous economy in recurrent expenditure. 

In the meanwhile it may be sail that our position remains one which compares 
favourably with that of any other country. The credit of the Government stands 
high and the favourable results as regards remittance have a significance at the 
present juncture, to which I wish to call special attention. These remittances have 
enabled us so to strengthen our sterling balances that if this position continues we 
shall have made the provision of adequate external reserves for setting np a Reserve 
Bank an immediate practical possibility. 

Reserve Bane 

This briogs me to a question which will be of close interest to yon not only from 
the financial but also from the constitutional standpoint, that of early legislation for the 
setting up of a Reserve Bank. I have been particularly glad to note the moat satisfac¬ 
tory coarse of the discussions in London on this subject, at which the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture was strongly represented and which has resulted id the production of a unanimous 
report. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered by the members of the legislature and other Indian repre¬ 
sentatives in these discussions. With this report to guide us, we propose to intro¬ 
duce a bill into the legislature this session and to proceed to the stage of recom¬ 
mending to you that it should be referred for detailed examination by a select 
committee to be taken at a special session to be convened in the Jotter half of 
November. It is our earnest desire to proceed as expeditiously as possible with the 
inauguration of the Reserve Bank in view of its importance in the general consti¬ 
tutional plan, and with yonr help, on which I now feel that I can confidently rely, 
combined with the improvement of our position as regards external reserves, to 
which I have already called attention, I have every hope that it will be possible to 
have the Reserve Bank successfully functioning well in advance of the earliest 
possible inauguration of the new constitution. 

Before leaving the field of finance there is one other matter which I most men¬ 
tion. One of the practical results of the World Economic Conference was the 
conclusion of an agreement between the representatives of the countries interested 
in silver, the details of which have already been fully reported in the press. 
We believe that this agreement will operate to tne substantial advantage not only of 
India but of the other countries concerned, while it offers the farther great advan¬ 
tage of removing what wae a canse of friction and misunderstanding between 
this country and the United States of America. This agreement is subject 
to ratification by the legislatures of the various countries concerned and it wilt 
be put before you for your consideration at the earliest convenient opportunity. 

Civil! Disobedience : an Unmeaning Struggle 

When I addressed you in February last I ventured to express the 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the leaders of the civil 
disobedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods 
of negation and obstruction and that they would find themselves caught np in the 
living forcee of constructive politics which the near approach of the new constitution 
is releasing on all sides. I think what has happened in the last few months has 
borne out that belief. It is true that civil disobedience still maintains a precarious 
existence through the personal influence of its author, but the popular judgment haa 
really discarded it and the pathway to happier conditions is broadening out before 
us. The minds of men and women are turned in the direction of constructive work 
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rather than of continuing an unmeaning struggle. I hope we can feel that an 
unhappy page in the history of the country has been turned over and that advanced 
political thought in India can henceforth address itself to the problems of the 
future. 

Scope foe Cooperation 

In that new India to which we are advancing there is need and there will be 
scope for the cooperation of many diverse elements. 1 belive that those whose main 
political outlook is usually summed up in the word ‘nationalist’ will find in the 
new constitution satisfaction for their claim that the centre of gravity in the Gov¬ 
ernment should be shifted unmistakably from the official to the representatives of 
the people and will discover ample scope for new activities and new policies. In 
dealing with the many argent Bocial ana economio problems that confront them the 
conservative elements will also have their part to play, as they have in every country 
balancing enthusiasm with caution and ideaB with facts. The struggle—for we can 
never get away from struggles in politics—will be no longer between those who 
would break and those who would uphold the law, or between those who would 
maintain and those who would destroy the British connection, but it will be a 
struggle between different policies for meeting the practical problems that face ns— 
problems that have, perhaps, never been in any age so insistent and so complicated 
as they are now throughout the world. Out of the struggle will emerge, I hope, 
solutions that will truly advance the welfare of the peoples of this great country. 

Improvement in Bengal Situation 

The improvement in the situation in Bengal in regard to the terrorist movement, 
of which there were some sings last February, has, I am glad to say, continued and 
there haa been no serious outrage in recent months. But the movement, though 
checked, is still active. It would Tie the greatest mistake to suppose that those sub¬ 
terranean forces have yet been overcome or that there can be any relaxation of the 
steady and unremitting pressure, to which, in conjunction, I hope, with an improved, 
convinced and active public opinion, they will in the end yield. The success which 
has been so far achieved in Bengal, has been due to an unswerving resolution on the 
part of the Government of Bengal that this menace should be faced and beaten, and 
the admirable efforts made in pursuance of that policy by the servants of Govern¬ 
ment, both civil and military, and the effective cooperation of all those who have 
been engaged ia this campaign. It was a matter of great satisfaction to me that His 
Majesty the Kiog-Emperor recently conferred a special mark of his appreciation on 
two officers, one civil and one military, whose work has been most valuable in secur¬ 
ing the great improvement which is evident in the conditions in the Chittagong 
district. 

Spread of Terrobism to Madras 

But, while the conditions in the Bengal are slowly improving, we have had a 
reminder recently of the manner in which the infection of these poisonous doctrines 
may spread to parts of the India which have hitherto happily been free from this form 
of crime. Recently terrorist outrages or attempts at outrages have occurred in the 
Madras presidency. I am glad to think that the prompt and effective action of the 
Madras Government and police has succeeded in dealing with this development in 
its initial stages, and I have no doubt that the people of Madras will give all possi¬ 
ble cooperation to the authorities in their efforts to prevent the youth of the presi¬ 
dency becoming tainted with these disastrous doctrines, doctrines which are essentially 
alien to the culture of the people among whom it is sought to propagate them. 

‘When last addressing you on the question of constitutional reforms the third 
Round Table Conference naa concluded its session and with feelingB of keen anticipa¬ 
tion we were awaiting the presentation to Parliament of the proposals of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government. I have frequently described the progress of ihe reforms discu¬ 
ssions of these past years in terms of the stages of a journey. The publication on 
March 18 of the Indian White Paper marked so definite a stage that I feel I can 
well ask hon. member to look back for a moment to the stages we have covered be¬ 
fore they cost their eyes forward to those which lie ahead. When the Government 
of India Act of 1319 was passed Parliament recognised that the constitution then 
given was transitional and made provision for its review. By virtue of that provision 
tne Indian Statutory Commission was appointed and its labours opened the way to 
the great developments which followed the publication of its report. The first 
Round Table Conference will for all time bold an honoured place in the constitutio- 
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nal history of this eonntry, for it was at that conference that the conception of 
bringing this great continent within the embrace of an all-India federation was first 
brought within the range of practical politics. That ideal we have since held con¬ 
sistently before ns. It is now the corner-stone on which we have built. Each of 
the two succeeding conferences made its own particular contribution to the comple¬ 
tion of our taslr and the intervals were occupied with expert enquiries into one aspect 
or another of the many difficult problems inherent in so great a constitutional 
change. , 

When I look back over this period of preparation ray confidence in the future is 
stimulated by the encouragement I derive from that splendid spirit of common ende¬ 
avour which has throughout inspired the free exohange of views between the repre¬ 
sentatives, on the one side, of His Majesty’s Government, and on the other side. of 
British Indian and the Indian States. Compressed within the pages of the White 
Paper there lie the evidence of this collaboration, in which, by the help so readily 
given, the Indian representatives have played so notable a part while the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee has been at work in London. 

Bnt without prejudice to its conclusions my Government has set up a committee 
of officials and non-officials to consider the administrative problems relative to the 
separation of Orissa. It is intended also to set up a similar committee for Sind 
to assemble and Btart work early in the comiug cold weather. 

The White Paper is now in the hands of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Its terms of reference charge the committee with the momentous responsibility of 
considering the future government of India and In particular of examining and 
reporting upon the proposals in the White Paper. We have all followed with dose 
attention the reporte appearing in the press of the committee’s proceedings, and 
conscious of what Indian cooperation has achieved in the past, I rejoice to think 
that Indian opinion is again given the fullest opportunity to make itself felt at this 
last and formative stage when the work that has been done comes finally before 
Parliament for decisions to be taken. No part of the committee’s proceedings has 
given me greater pleasure than the generous acknowledgments by Indian delegates 
of the great contribution made to the discussions by the Secretary of States who 
in the course of his evidence displayed a grasp of these great constitutional issues 
which evoked tributes from representatives of all sections of opinion in the commi¬ 
ttee. Early in October the committee will re-assemble and resume its labours. £ 
would ask hon. members to join with me in wishing the committee and its col¬ 
laborators an early and successful conclusion to their great work of investigation, 
scrutiny and review before the committee places its own recommendations before 
Parliament for consideration. 

In conclusion, let me turn for a moment to the futare. If we are to ensure the 
rapid progress which we all desire in the way of constitutional reforms we must 
create the atmosphere in which that progress can develop. Little can be done by 
Government alone. An equal responsibility must lie upon hon. members themselves 
and the leaders of political thought in India, to whom wo must look to ubs their 
influence, by their speeches, by public meetings and propaganda, to see that the 
electorates of the future are made fully aware of the great advance we are striving 
to achieve through the White Paper proposals, I appeal to you, therefore, with all 
the sincerity at my command to take up this responsibility with courage and energy 
so as to help your country forward to the attainment of ner ultimate goal as au 
equal partner id the shaping of the destinies of the British Empire, 

Bailway Act Amendment Bill 

On the House re-assembling after the Viceroy’s speech, discussion was resumed on 
two amendments of the Bailway Act Amendment Bill,namely,(1) that the bill be circu¬ 
lated for eliciting opinion and (2) for recommiting it to the select committee, 

Mr. Thampan, the first speaker, remarked that if the bill was passed 90 million 
people would be unemployed. Beferring to the objection that railways were encoura¬ 
ging public roads, Mr. Thampan pointed out that it was not all railways which 
were invested with the right to conduct motor services but only light railways. As 
a matter of fact no scheme could be launched without the permission of the local 
Government. Mr. Thampan, proceeding, said that he had his own doubts about 
the utility of the bill and said that nothing good would result if the bill was re¬ 
circulated. 

Mr. Neogy contended that a measure of this nature could not be supported by 
gny legislature and observed that if the former bill was a blank cheque the present 
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bill had emerged from the select committee none the better. The problem Bhould 
be shelved in all its aspects as it was comprehensive and it was not 
right to find a partial solution by piecemeal legislation. Proceeding, Mr. 
Neogy questioned whether the spirit of the series of resolutions passed 
at the Rail Road Conference held in April were carried out end alluded to 
the Mitehell-Kirkneas Report, which he characterised as based on the assumption 
that many cases of private road services were run at uneconomic rates. Proceeding, 
Mr. Neogy maintsioed that unless and until feeder roads were developed for feeder 
transport they would not be justified in placing one particular party, namely, the 
railways, in an advantageous position. 

Mr. Joshi contended that the difficulties in the transport system were due to lack 
of fore-thought, coordination in management and in placing it on a competitive 
basis. In his opinion, transport should be owned and maintained publicly for the 
benefit of the public. Competition coaid never be carried on the basis of fairness. 

Mr. Jadhav said that the beat course for the railways was to construct more 
feeder lines and not to enter into competition with motor services. He pointed out 
that railway buses would not be able to compete favourably with private buses, 
which could be run much more cheaply than those of railways. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, replying to the debate, emphasised that 
most, if not all the changes that had been made in the select committee have been 
made io order to meet the criticism which was elicited during the first circulation 
and during the discussion on the measure in the House. Now it was wholly un¬ 
reasonable that the changes which have been made as a result of circulation should 
themselves be circulated again. He could say with authority that the report of the 
Rail-Road Conference, at which the Ministers and other representatives of all the 
provincial Governments were present, and the Mitchell-Kirkness Report were in 
favour of the bill before the House. He personally did not intend to initiate any 
further action at present until this legislation had been iu force for a sufficiently 
long time to enable them to gauge correctly the consequences of it to all the 
interests involved. For one thing it would give them a most invaluable experience 
in dealing with the very wider problem that would come before them. 

Proceeding, the Commerce Member agreed with Mr. Neogy that an Act of this 
nature could not by itself save the railways. In the present case the bill merely, 
removed a disability, the removal of which would be of considerable relief and 
advantage. Replying to the specific) question what action was being taken with 
regard to the other resolutions passed at the Rail-Road Conference. Sir Joseph 
Bhore assured the House that they were receiving the closest and the most careful 
consideration of the Government of India in consultation with the provincial Govern¬ 
ments. As for the argument that the railways would not be able to compete with 
private buses, he maintained that railway buses would provide a safer, more com¬ 
fortable and reliable service than private services. Concluding, the Commerce 
Member said :—‘I have gone very far in the select committee to meet the critics. 
In fact, I have gone so far beyond which nothing can be done without scrapping 
the bill. I again maintain that the bill in its present form meets all reasonable 
objections that have been taken and I ask the House to accord their approval to it. 

The President then put to the House all the amendments, which were defeated 
without a division and the consideration of the bill approved without dissent. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy, moving an amendment to the bill, said that it sought 
to restrict the right of railway companies to run motor services on parallel lines. 
The point of view of the Government, he observed, was that they were afraid of 
the uneconomic competition of motor services running parallel to railway lines. 
This fact. Mr. Reddi contended, was emphasised in the Rail-Road Conference held 
recently in Simla. 

Sir Joseph Bhore. replying to Mr. Reddy, declared that the conference had con¬ 
sidered Mr. Reddy’B view-point in the Belect committee and had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that in all probability it would serve no good purpose. 

The discussion on Mr. A. Das's amendment that to sub-section (1), clause (2), of 
the bill the following proviso be added: 'Provided the scheme does not involve any 
preferential treatment or create a monopoly against private enterprise,' was not con¬ 
cluded when the House adjourned. 

Enhancement of Duty on Japanese Ceoth 

31st. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official resolutions. 

Seth Raji Abdulla Haroon moved : ‘In view of the recent enhancement in the 
13 
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duty on Japanese, cloth resulting in the immediate boycott of Indian cotton by the 
Japanese this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council either to 
raise the duty on all foreign cotton imports in India so as to extend better protection 
to cotton growers to India and _ give rise to the consumption of Indian cotton or to 
introduce without delay legislation prohibiting the imports of foreign cotton into 
India altogether.’ 

- Mr. Haroon said the figures he had collected showed that within the last three 
years foreign cotton had been imported enormously. Id 1930*31 they imported 
68,000 tons and from September 2, 1931 the Government had put a duty of six pies 
per pound for revenue but despite that duty, cotton imported in 1931-32 was 179,000 
tons and in 1932-33 84,000 tons. In 1929-30 we exported 7,26,000 tons of cottoD, in 
1930-31 17,01,300 tons and in 1931-32, the figure was 4.23.000 tons. It might be said 
that this import is of long staple cotton bnt the speaker did not agree with that as 
the Punjab and Sind were producing that cotton but they got little support from 
the miliownera in India. If a higher duty were put on foreign cotton the millow- 
ners would purchase Indian long staple cotton. Continuing. Haji Abdulla Haroon 
said the Government policy had been unsympathetic towards the agriculturists, not 
only in the matter of cotton bat also regarding railway freights. He said Mr. B. 

Das had always pleaded for lndianisation and Mr. Joshi for labour. The increased 
railway expenditure which was put on the shoulders of cultivators and the cotton and 
wheat freights were high. The speaker gave instances of how wheat was selling at 
Bs. 1-4 but as a result of the imposition of an import duty the prices of wheat went 
up to Ra. 3. To-day the price of cotton waB less than in 1913-14 while the railway 
freight had doubled. Besides this foreign countries were purchasing less Indian 
cotton. If this continues the zemindars would be unable to pay any revenues to 
tbe Government and Government would go to pieces. His resolution helped the . 
Treasury by giving them more revenue out of which they would spend something in 
improving the quality and quantity of cotton in the Punjab. Sind and other places. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer pleaded that indigenous industries should be encouraged so that 
tbe present depression might pass off. Mr. N avoir ai backed Haji Abdulla Haroon 
who was an expert on the subject and had given convincing figures. 

Mr. Ramhruhna Reddy, representing agricultural interests and territory where 
cotton was grown, asked the Government to accept the resolution. He confessed 
that when previously he objected to a higher duty on foreign cotton he did not rea¬ 
lize the grave injury that might be done by larger importB of foreign cotton which 
had occurred. Mr. Raghubir Singh supported the resolution. 

Sir Lethe Hudson gave figures showing that while in 1931-32 Indian 
mills used 24 lakhs bales of Indian cotton and five lakhs of imported cotton they in 
eleven months of 1932-33 used 22 lakhs of Indian cotton and only 2)6 lakhs of 
foreign cotton. These figures proved that the statement made that Indian mills were 
nsing more foreign cotton was not correct. As regards exports to Japan these had 
increased this year to double the quantity of last year. The resolution was not 
happily worded and he said no ease was made out for higher duty on the import 
of foreign cotton. 

Sir Joseph Bhort, replying to the debate, also wished that the resolution could 
easily have been worded in a form acceptable to the House. He did not wish to 
refer to the boycott of Indian cotton by Japan as owing to the impending negotia¬ 
tions he wonld not like to say anything with a view to remove misapprehension or 
correct misrepresentation which might stir np resentment. However, figures would 
tell their own tale about the boycott. Not only exports to Japan had doubled this 
year but from July 1 till Aug. 10 of this year 57,000 bales had been exported from 
Bombay to Japan against only 5,000 bales during the corresponding period laBt year. 
Similarly from Karachi exports to Japan during this period had increased to 47,000 
bales as compared to 13,000 bales last year. Sir Joseph Bhore added:—I will say no 
more on the subject of boycott. (Applause) 

Sir Joseph Bhore next dealt with the proposal of prohibitive duty on foreign 
cotton. He gave figures showing that of cotton used in mills in India 83 centum 
was Indian cotton. As for the remaining 17 centum nine centum represented long 
staple cotton from Egypt and Africa which was longer than any produced in tbis^ 
country. Sir Joseph Bhore added:—There was no greater use to Indian cottfjJ 
growers by prohibiting the import of this cotton than by prohibiting the imporH^f 
musical instrument”. (Applause) Ab regards the remaining eight centum ity/I^g 
from America and certainly competed with Indian long staple cotton. Bui// ,u oia 
Tf“0 charged Indian mills of haring increased the use of this foreign cotton ^ 
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effective answer in that American cotton imported into India daring the year July 
1931 to August 1932 was 2.80,000 bales which during the same period in 1932-33 it 
fell down to 175,000 bales. Similarly the total foreign cotton which entered Bombay 
during this period was only 2,39.000 bales compared to 5,38,000 bales of the previous 
year. Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that out of his analysis three points emerged. Firstly, 
foreign cotton competing with Indian cotton was infinitely small in proportion. 
Secondly that the total cost of about one and one-tenth anna per pound on foreign 
cotton was substantial protection to Indian long staple cotton. Thirdly, one effect of 
the entire exclusion of foreign cotton which was the only course administratively pos¬ 
sible would be to reduce the use of short Btaple cotton which was woven along with 
long staple cotton imported from foreign countries. Sir Joseph Bhore made it clear that 
his arguments should not be understood to mean either that the Government would 
not increase the duty on foreign cotton even for revenue purposes or that in altered 
circumstances the Government would not give serious consideration to the question 
of further protective duty. All he wanted the House to feel was that the Govern¬ 
ment was giving every possible help to the Iudian cotton grower and instanced the 
eflect of the Ottawa agreement which had already increased this year to 1.63.000 bales 
the export of Indian cotton to the United Kingdom compared to 99,000 bales of the 
previous year. They did not wish to take a step which would have an adverse effect 
upon the cotton grower himself and would certainly encourage the growth of ioDg 
staple cotton. "If the resolution were altered to suggest that the Government of 
Indio should do all in their power to assist the cotton grower and try to obtain 
wider markets for Indian cotton and that in fixing the level of duties or in coming 
to a trade agreement with others the interests of cotton growers be placed as high as 
the industrial interests of this country the Government would have no hesitation in 
accepting that resolution. I hope my hon, friend will withdraw his motion.” 

Mr. Haroon confessed that he gave notice of the resolution in the heat of excite¬ 
ment when he found Japan boycotting Indian cotton and accepting the assurance of 
Sir Joseph Bhore withdrew the resolution. 

Cutting of Currency Notes 

Muaxxam Sahib moved a resolution recommending for reconsideration of the 
present policy of the Government of discouraging and for that purpose penalising 
the cutting of currency notes into halves for facility of transmission by post as 
such transaction is considered by the business world to be required in the interests 
of the business world. He said that the Government of India recognised this long 
standing practice and referred to the Indian Currency Act which gave reserve pow¬ 
ers to the Governor-General in Council with a view to see that the interests of 
businessmen in these matters were safeguarded. Proceeding, the speaker remarked 
that moat part of the business carried in banks was done through cut curency notes. 
He deplored that the number of treasury offices in India which was 200 was very 
limited. The present facilities offered by those banks were poor and much delay whb 
caused by treasury offices in identifying cut currency notes. This process had ruined 
many merchants aad as the practice of insuring cut currency notes had been deep- 
rooted it was inadvisable to discourage the practice. He gave an instance where a 
missing cut currency note was not valued whereas the value of the other half was 
recognised by the treasury authorities. 

Mr. Ramakriahna Reddy moved an amendment that at the end of the resolution 
the following be added:—"And to ameod the rules with retrospective effect in such 
manner as to secure the following objects : (L) When the owner of currency notes 
has received payment of half value being able to produce one-half of the notes the 
other halves being lost, he should be able, either on immediate proof of his owner¬ 
ship after due public notice or on non-production or non-presentation of the other 
halves within a period, to obtain payment of the value of the lost half ; (2) when 
the second halves of currency notes are presented for payment after half their value 
has been paid on presentation of one half of those notes payment should not be 
made to such presenter without notice to the person who has received previous pay¬ 
ment and except on proof that he had a preferential title of the currency notes ; 
(3) when the owner of a currency note having received payment of half value being 
able to produce one half of the out note which bears complete undivided serial letter 
and number produces the other half of the cut notice which has been cut in such 
a way that the serial letter and number have been divided but when both halves are 
put together and are identifiable as parte of the same note and its serial letters and 
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numbers are olearly identifiable he should be able to obtain payment of value of the 
Other half. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya Rave experience of the losses incurred by a bank ana 
the difficulties caused by the rule. Mr. 8. C. Sen asked the Finance Member to 
have a broader outlook in view of the fact that India was an agricultural country. 
Mr. Navalrai backed Mr. Pandya’s suggestion. Mr. S. 0. Milra held that 
India had not bo advanced as other countries iu the matter of banking facilities. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the rule had been iu force 
for six and a half years. This was the first time he heard any serious grievance rela¬ 
ting to them. He asked the House to remember that no country in tbe world per¬ 
mitted mutilation of its currency Dotes. This practice was unique in India while in 
Australia such mutilation was even a penal offence. There were some serious objec¬ 
tions to the practice. Firstly, it put undne temptation in tbe way of postmen and 
made it difficult for the post office to detect fraud. Secondly, at a time when 

a reserve bank was being inaugurated the Government felt that they could 

not possibly pnt on the shoulder of a private institution tbe harden of 

maintaining the old practice. Ho added, '1 would go further. We feel we cannot 

put on the reserve bank the burden of maintaining the position as it is required by 
the present rules. Sir George Schuster said that the Government’s real purpose 
was definitely to discourage the old practice and the result had been achieved be¬ 
cause whereas formerly about 70 centum hundred-rupee notes were cut now they 
were between 30 to 40 centum. He held that the occasion had arrived to review 
the whole position and hinted that the select committee on the Reserve Bank Bill 
should suggest the appointment of a small expert committee to determine, firstly, 
what should be the nature of the rules regarding the use of cut notes; secondly, 
whether other facilities for remitting money were sufficient; if not, what action 
the Government could taka to increase those facilities. Possibly, one of the methods 
might be to rednoe postal insurance charges with a view to encourage the banking 
habit. Ae regards losses incurred by people through cut currency the Government 
did not benefit as they could not take credit for them for another 30 or 40 years. 
However, if as a result of the expert committee’s decision clearer and mere restricted 
rules were devised he would be willing to look into hard cases. He suggested that 
in view of hie assurance the mover should withdraw the resolution. 

Muax&am Saheb agreed and the resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 


I The Rail-Road Bill Passed 

1st SEPTEMBER Brisk business was transacted to-day and most of the official 
Bills were either passed or circulated or referred to Select Committees. 

During further discussion of tbe Rail-Road Bill, Str Joseph Bhore assured the 
House that the railways concerned would maintain a separate account of the motor 
service carried on by them. Mr. Lalchand Navalari, at the third reading, raised a 
legal objection. Sir Lancelot Graham explained that there was no ground for Buch 
a fear. The President overruled the objection. The Bill was then passed. 


Income tax 2nd. Ahbnd. Bill 

Sir George 8chusler, Finance Member, moved the Income Tax Act Second (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, as it bad emerged from the Select Committee, which aimed at combating 
certain evasions. Mr. Navalrai supported the principles of the Bill. After several 
consequential amendments made to the Bill on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, 
the Bill was passed. 

The Petroleum Bill 


Sir Frank Noyce moved circulation of the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating tothe import and transport of storage,'production and refinement of petroleum 
and other inflammable substances. He said that the original Act was passed iu 
1899 and that it was now out of date. According to the original Act, certain rules 
rested with the local Governments. The present Act aimed at transferring these to 
the Central Government, The local Governments were agreeable to Buch a proposal. 
Certain other changes were also proposed in the Bill. The circulation motion was 
adopted, /" 

Income Tax 3rd. Amend. Bill / 

The Finance Member then moved that the Income Tax Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The present amending Bill is to av;^ tbe 
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hardship, involved in the collections chargeable nnder the heads “salaries and interest 
- on securities”. The Select Committee motion was adopted. 

Wireless Telegraphy Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving consideration of the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Bill, 
dwelt at leogth on the vast improvement made by the Broadcasting Service in India. 
He said that in 1931-32 140.000 wireless seta were imported into India, whereas in the 
succeeding year the number increased to 355,000 and recently there had been a 
steady improvement in the service. Mr. O. P. Singh was in full accord with all the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment which provided that the fine adjudged 
by the court should be paid to the local broadcasting services wherever these existed 
provided that these were recognized by the Government. He wanted the House not 
to have extravagant hopes regarding the income derivable from this Bill. He 
suggested a conference of the provincial people who were doing excellent work in 
this line with a view to using one of the greatest benefits which humanity had ever 
received. 

Sir Frank Noyes, replying, accepted Mr. James’ amendment and said that the 
suggestion to call experts would be considered. As regards the suggestion for an 
excise duty, it would he examined when the occasion arose, though there would be 
difficulties in the nay of adopting it. The Bill was passed. 

Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

The House also passed without amendment. Sir Frank Noyce's Bill amending the 
Land Acquisition Aot with a view to enable land being acquired for the housing of 
industrial labour. 


Murshidbad Properties Bill 

Mr, Glancy, Political Secretary, moved consideration of the Bill providing the 
appointment of a manager, on behalf of the Secretary of State, of the properly of 
the Nawab of Murshidabaa. He said that the Act of 1891 empowered the Secretary 
of State to enter upon the property of the Nawab. That necessity had arisen owing 
to the fact that the Nawab nad contracted very heavy debts and had allowed the 
property to come to a most deplorable state. But the Act of 1891 did not provide for 
a satisfactory machinery for the proper control of the State. The present Bill was 
aimed at remedying that deficiency. The Nawab himself belonged to an ancient and 
highly respected family and was greatly respected by the Muslims of Bengal and 
other communities as well. It would be mostldeplorable if he was insulted or put iDto 
prison. The Political Secretary, therefore, wished to impress on the House that the 
matter wbb one of very considerable urgency. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy’s motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee wasj 
accepted by the House. The Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. September. 

Murder of Midnapub Magistrate 

4th: SEPTEMBER:—The horror caused by the Midnapur outrage found expression 
in talks among the members of the Assembly just before they met to-day. 

Mr, F. E, James asked for information relating to the Midnapur outrage. Sir 
Barry Haig read a statement in identical terms to that made by Mr. Hallet in tbe 
Council of State. Mr, James asked whether two district magistrates of Midnapore 
had been previously murdered and whether the Government would make suitable 
provision for the dependents of Mr. Burge. Sir Barry Haig replied that two district 
magistrates bad been previously murdered during the past three years and this was 
the third. He assured that suitable provision would be made for the dependents of 
Mr. Burge. 

On Sir Cotcasji J ehangir's request, the President allowed the House to express 
an opinion on the outrage. Sir Cowaeji JehaDgir associated himself with the remarks 
of the Home Member and said these outrages would cause a definite setback to their 
constitutional progress towards Dominion Status. They regretted it not for that rea¬ 
son, alone, but also for the loss to the country by the death of a distinguished officer. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer said revolutionary crime could no descend lower than this. He asked 
the members to do propaga da to fight this unseemly atmosphere and wished ample 
provision to be made for the dependents of Mr. Burge. Mr. Neogy expressed abhor- 
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rence at the dastardly crime. Mr, Sharma expressed feelings of horror aod sympa¬ 
thy. Sir Leslie Hudson associated himself with the Home Member’s remarks. Mr. 
Talih Mehdi asked for drastio action to protect the life of officers. Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy'end Mr. A. N. Dutt and Major Natcab Ahmed Nawax Khan, also, spoke 
associating themselves with the previous speakers. The President said‘I wish to 
associate the Chair with the expressions of regret and sorrow at the assassination of 
a faithful pnblic servant. I have no doubt that what has fallen from the leaders of 
various parties will show to India and the outside world in most unmistakable 
terms the unequivocal condemnation of such acts by the better minds of India as 
expressed iu this House.’ 

Cotton Industry Protection Bill 

The bill to amend the Cotton Industry Protection Act 1930 by extending protec¬ 
tion till March 1934, was moved for consideration by Sir Joseph Bhore, who said it 
was a prudent course to limit the duration of protection in view of the impending 
negotiations which might result in a new commercial agreement between India and 
Japan. Giving of Dotice to Japan of the abrogation of the 1904 convention or this 
bill extending the protection were not intended to prejudice the forthcoming discus¬ 
sions, In fact the invitation was extended on the Government of India’s behalf 
to the Japanese ambassador inviting Japan for negotiation. Thus Government of 
India took the initiative and it was not their fautt if negotiations did not begin at 
once. Sir Joseph Bhore affirmed the Government of India’s action in giving notice 
nnder the convention or raising the duties was not inspired by any authority or 
interests outside tbis country. Both were done on the Government of India’s Own 
initiative and in what they believed to be the interests of India. 8peaking on the 
threshold of the negotiations with the Japanese delegation, Sir Joseph Bhore hoped 
they would be successful in. arriving at a solution of their trade problems. He 
hoped the House would join in giving a warm welcome to the Japanese delegation. 
( Cheers. ) As for the Government of India they were seized of the case of all 
interests including the agriculturists. Japan was the largest buyer of India’s short, 
staple cotton. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped the results of the negotiations with the dele¬ 
gation would be such as would continue the traditional feeling of regard and friend¬ 
ship which existed between Japan and India. ( Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Sila Ram Raju espoused the cause of the hand-loom industry. At the out¬ 
set he drew attention to the Viceroy’s speech and mentioned the tripartite conference 
and asked what was meant by the statement that the Government would not take 
part but would welcome an agreement at that conference. 

Sir Joseph Bhore explained that the negotiations with Japan would be official as 
between the representatives of the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Government of Japan. At the same time there would be entirely unofficial con¬ 
versations between the representatives of the Indian commercial and industrial inte¬ 
rests with those of Japan aod Manchester. But the Government of India had no 
direct connection with it. At the same time they would be in touch with the trend 
of this conference and would be greatly interested in any conclusions that they 
might reach. 

Mr. Raju asked: What about agricultural interests ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore replied that all interests would be safeguarded. He hoped to 
attach an unofficial adviser of agricultural interests to the official conference with 
Japan. He quoted the communique issued by the Madras Government, which ob¬ 
served that the mills benefited by tariffs whose effect was detrimental to the band- 
{oom industry and that large articulate interests benefited at the expense of the 
inarticulate community and so the legislation needed revision. 

Mr. Raju pressed for the publication of the Tariff Board’s report, the withholding 
of which was unfair. 

Air. Ramsay Scott supported the bill because the industry needed protection badly, 
but the bill was inadequate and was, in no way adapted to the specific needs of the 
industry to-day. It was, however, typical of the Government of India’s attitude of 
"wait and see the Japanese policy’. Mr. Scott was cheered when he objected to the 
delay in publishing the report of the Tariff Board. He asked why Government 
should sit over Buch reports for over a year. Surely the industry must know its 
fate. Moreover, until the report was published it wae impossible for the Government 
to protect the hosiery industry, which was in a parlous state. The delay of Bix 
months had already meant great strain and a further six months’ delay would spell 
ruination and many would be thrown out of employment. Concluding, Mr. Kamsay 
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Scott urged the Government of India to take a leaf ont of South Africa’s book in 
the matter of quick action and : “If the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded by 
Oct. 10, I would suggest that the treaty should be allowed to lapse and that the 
Protection of Industries Act should come into force at ouce’’. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the consideration of the bill on behalf of the Democratic 
party. He reminded the House that Japan had retaliated recently by prohibiting im¬ 
port of Indian rice and pig iron. Mr. B. Dae referred to the serious loss to India 
as a result of Japan’s retaliatory policy and said that under the five-year plan 
Japan would grow all the cotton she needed. Meanwhile, what was the exact posi¬ 
tion of the industry ? Why delay the publication of the facts collected by the 
Tariff Board ? He asked why the Bombay millowners should buy American cotton or 
Natal coal. Mr. Das suggested that the consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till the Tariff Board report was published. In the meantime the Anti-Dumping Act 
gave the Government powere to act in an emergency, He pleaded for the protection 
of the hand-loom industry, the cotton growers, the consumers and labourers. 

Mr. J oshi recalled that during the last session he had urged the Goverument to 
try the method of conference before resorting to the method of war aod urged the 
association of a labour adviser with the Government delegation in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Mr, JoBhi held before the Government the example of President 
Roosevelt, who hAd insisted on raising the wages of industrial labour by 25 centum 
and reducing the hours of work. That was the only way to improve the condition 
of the industry. Finally, he regretted that nothing had been done to give effect to 
the recommendations of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore :—The Government of India did not Bpend a penny towards the 
expeneo of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Mr. Joshi That does not alter my case. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri supported the objection takeu by the previous speaker 
and asked why similar protection was not being given to the hand-loom industry. 

Ant Bombing of Kotkai 

As this stage the clock struck four and the House proceeded to discuss Mr, 
Shaft Daudi's adjournment motion relating to the aerial bombing of Kotkai. Mr. 
Shaft Daudi said that he wished to remonstrate with the Government that they 
had no justification for taking any action against Kotkai, much leBS for resorting 
to bombing. The consequences of the Government action were quite clear. It had 
set the whole tribal area ablaze. He asked whether the Bajauria were British sub¬ 
jects or not. 

Mr. Tottenham Bajaur is part of India. 

Mr. Daudi Baid that the Government might have at leaBt refrained from air 
action during the duration of the Disarmament Conference. Surely the Empire was 
not in danger. Moreover, if they were policing the Frontier, then the duly of the 
police was merely to keep watch. Mr. Daudi placed the aerial bombardment of 
Kotkai in the same category as the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that instead of appreciating the noble sentiments of the 
Frontier people the Government were trying to punish them. It was clear that 
this was a mere pretence for their forward policy especially as the Government was 
using the occasion for making a new road. 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, expressed surprise that air bombing had never 
been objected in the paBt. The Assembly itself had passed the bill constituting the 
Indian Air Forces As far as world opinion was concerned, the British and Indian 
Governments were ready to abolish military aviation, but they could not be expected 
to give up an efficient, economical and humane method in anticipation of any deci¬ 
sion at the Disarmament Conference. The_ speaker assured the House that there 
was no such thing as indiscriminate bombing. The target was carefully selected 
and a photo was taken when a bomb was thrown. His previous opinion that air 
bombing was more accurate than artillery required modification. When an aeroplane 
flew sufficiently low its acouracy was very great. It was also a remarkable fact that 
the aunual cost of operations on the Frontier had fallen enormously Bince the 
introduction of air bombing. The casualties, too, were very small compared with 
the pre-war period. Thus, in all air operations during nine years the total casualties 
ou our side were 11 against hundreds before the War. He concluded:—"While 
armed forceB must retain the frame-work of our Frontier defences, I maintain that 
careful and judioious use of the air arm in cooperation with the ground forces is 
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in special circumstances not only justifiable but is also a very effective way of 
carrying out our arduous responsibility in a way of which we have no reason what¬ 
ever to be ashamed.’ (Applause.) ..... 

Mr. I^iri, commenting od the Army Secretary’s statement that if bombing had 
not been resorted to the consequences would have been serious, said that euch an 
argument was always used to cover up a political blunder of great magnitude. If 
tbe Government wanted the correct verdict of the House let all the facta be 
placed before them. He asked under what law a civilised or an uncivilised Govern¬ 
ment demanded the surrender of people who were not their subjects. Mr. James held 
that air action was certainly humane, but the question remained whether this 
form of operation achieved the ultimate object. Mr. Masicood Ahmed said that India 
was not prepared to spend any money for the benefit of other countries. Mr. S. 0. 
Afitra did not admit the Government’s claim that their action had achieved the 
object. Syed Murtaxa Saheb wondered if the offending parties were Europeans. He 
could only characterise the Government action as barbarous. Mr. Lahiri Choudhury 
thought that air action was taken to satisfy the hobby of military people. 

The clock at this stage struck six and the motion was talked out. The House 
then adjourned. 

Maintenance to Hindu Widows 

5th. SEPTEMBER :—Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select com¬ 
mittee on the bill introduced by Detcan Bahadur Harblias Sard a intended to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled. According to Mr. 
Sarda’s bill the maintenance is not fixed or regulated by any rules having the force 
of law, but depends mostly upon the pleasure of her husband’s relatives. The con¬ 
dition of widows, is, therefore, deplorable. Hence, is is necessary to secure to widows 
reasonable and proper maintenance in accordance with certain broad principles with¬ 
out altering the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sir B. B. Qhosh, Law Member, moved the circulation of the bill in order to elicit 
opinion by Dec 1, this year. Though not an orthodox person himself, he shared tbe 
conservatism of lawyers. He explained the defects in the bill in respect of many 
clauses and asked questions like, "what would happen if a widow remarries” 1 Certain 
Other clauses were unnecessary. 

Mr. Baju did not like even circulation as the country had already expressed itself 
on the subject. He preferred not piecemeal legislation like this, but codification of 
the entire Hindu law as was attempted in the Travancore State. 

Mr. Sarda, interrupting, stated that the bill did not touch any principle of Hin¬ 
du law. 

Mr. Amamalh Dutt, Mr. 8. C. Sen and Mr. Brij Kishore supported circula¬ 
tion, the last named member emphasizing that widows should enjoy maintenance only 
so long as they did not marry. Nobody to whom Mithakshara give any right could 
be disinherited by the bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, claiming himself to be a member of a joint Hindu 
family, deplored that Western influences were disturbing the harmony. He favoured 
circulation as the question of fixing the amount should bo considered by the public. 

Dewan Bahadur BarbtiaaSarda, replying, observed that the bill would certainly 
prevent a Hindu person denying a widow any claim to inheritance and to that extent 
it would do away with the testamentary rights of the husband. 

■M-. Baju enquired : What about self-acquired property of the husband” ? 

Mr. Sarda warmed up and said *—“When a woman marries a man she has the 
right of co-ownerebip of hia property. Has not a widow the right to live in the 
world ? Why should you be cruel to women (widows iu the present ioetance) when 
you allow the husband to provide for survivors and even reversioners f This is a 
mentality against which all right-minded persons should protest and I warn that 
so long as this mentality persists India will remain in perpetual political subordina¬ 
tion (Cheers), At present a widow has no legal right for maintenance and that 
position I want to remedy. Any defects in the bill might be amended in the select 
committee which is the proper fornm”. The House accepted the Government motion 
for circulation of Mr. Sarda’s bill. 


Khaddab Pbotection Bill 

Mr, Q.P. Singh moved for a select committee on his Khadi Protection Bill. 
Me claimed that the bill through circulation had received general support. Among 
the supporters were the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Bengal 
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Chamber of Commerce, and the Madras Government. The majority of the commer¬ 
cial associations of the country backed it, though some local Governments took a 
hostile view. This was, he thought, due to political bias against Khaddar. He 
particularly commented on the opposition from the Bombay Millownera’ Association 
and said“I am not surprised for the bill aima at protecting people from dishonest 
manufacturers of spurious clotn, and those who indulge in Bhady transactions and 
play on the patriotism of the people are bound to oppose the bill (Laughter and 
cheers). These gentlemen when it touches their pockets come before us here and in 
the lobbies on bended knees. (Laughter). Our attitude on the Cotton Industry 
Protections Bill will depend on their attitude to this bill”. 

. Mr. B. P. Mody rose amidst cheers to reply to Mr. G. P. Singh's attack. He 
said that the term ‘khadi’ had been used to denote mill cloth in official documents 
since the cotton industry began. Yet the Bombay millownerB, voluntarily and out of 
regard to public sentiment, decided not to fix this label on any of their cloth. His 
objection to the bill was serious : firstly, it would hit the hand-loom industry to the 
extent that it used mill yarn to produce coarser cloth ; secondly, if such legislation 
was allowed now there would be a revived attempt made to tlegislate for depriving 
mills of their right to manufacture coarse cloth. The bill would also lead to fraudu¬ 
lent evasions ana as pointed out by the Bombay Government the bill was entirely 
against the spirit of the Marks Act. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce and several 
other bodies had taken the same view as the Bombay millownera. If there were dis¬ 
honest millownera they must be in the territory from where Mr. G. P. Singh hailed. 

Mr. Rang a Iyer said that Mr- Mody had given the whole case away by stating 
that his association had already done what the bill wanted to do. The country to¬ 
day was wide awake and the Assembly must not oppose the bill and condemn itself 
as n purely capitalist body. 

Sir Gowasji Jahangir thought that there wbb no occasion for such enthusiastic 
statements on either Bide. There was no doubt that ignorant people had been decei¬ 
ved in some cases by dealers passing off mill khadi as hand-woven and hand-spun 
khadi. At the same time, if people, knowing that it was mill-made khadi, preferred 
itfor its cheapness, they should have the right to do so. He was sure that no one 
wished to raise a finger against the textile industry, which had stood loyally by the 
country, and he favoured the bill going to the select committee provided some 
attempt was made to secure the mill’s right to manufacture coarse cloth with a 
proper stamp so that people would not be deceived. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the opinion 
elicited was conflicting. Only two provincial Governments were in favour of the bill. 
There was no general agreement either about the application on the term of the bill 
in all provinces. The U. P. Government had said that it would be definitely 
harmful to the handloom industry which used mill-made yarn and claimed that 
their product was superior. He agreed with the Punjab Government’s view that 
legislation would do very little harm and very little good. However, faced as they 
were with divergent views, the Government of India found some difficulty in deciding 
upon the course that they Bhould adopt. They did not want to assume an attitude 
of hostility. On the other hand, they, felt that, in view of the fact that conditious 
did not appear to be the same in ail provinces, it would not be advisable to have an 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of India without the consent of the local 
Governments concerned. He, therefore, made it clear that the Government wouid 
not oppose legislation if a provision was inserted making its application to the pro¬ 
vinces dependent on prior notification by the local Government concerned. 

Mr. B. Das protested that millowners were misusing the name ‘khadi’. He 
asserted that khadi was a name associated with the sacred name of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi and handspum cloth. He deplored Mr. Modv’s attitude in trying to hit 
Mahatma Gandhi behind his back, taking advantage of his present position. 

Mr. Jadhav, while supporting the bill, expressed some doubts regarding the 
correct application of the word ‘khadi’ to hand-made and mill-made cloth. 

Mr. 8 . C. Sen stated that Bengalis understood by ‘khadi’ only hand-made cloth. 
It was legitimate, at any rate, for Bengal to be saved from the misuse of tho name 
‘khadi’ to mill-made cloth also. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh, replying, said he was gratified to note that there was a 
sufficiently large measure of support to his bill in the Assembly, and particularly 
thanked the Commerce Member for the Government’s support, though with modifica- 
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tion He assured Mr. Mody that he never meant hostility to the mill industry. 
He proposed Sir Oowasjf Jehangir to be included in the select committee. 

The House adopted the motion for a select committee. 

„ Bn.r, Eelating to Women’s Succession Eights 

The House then quickly disposed of Mr. /lowrnaA Dutfs bill to remove doubts 
about the application of the doctrine of representation in case of succession to 
stridhan under Dayabhag by accepting the Law Member’s amendment to have it 
circulated for opinion by December. 

Juvenile Smoking Bill 

Even more qnickly the House passed, the Government remaining neutral, the 
bill of Mr. Earbilat Sarda for extending to Ajmer-Merwara and the Central Provin¬ 
ces the Juvenile Smoking Act of 1929. Mr. Amamath Dutt was the only speaker 
against it aa he preferred the hookah. 

Anti-Untouch ability Bill 

The Assembly next proceeded to discuss the Anti-Untoucbability Bill on the mo¬ 
tion of Rao Bahadur M, _ C. Rajah who suggested a select committee. The 
operative part of the bill provides that, notwithstanding anything contained in any 
existing enactment, regulation or order and notwithstanding any custom or usage 
or interpretation of the law, no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be imposed 
upon, or any discrimination made, or recognised against, any eubject of the State on 
the ground that such person belongs to an untouchable caste or class among Hindus 
and no civil or criminal coart shall recognise SDy custom of untouchability or base 
its adjudication on such custom. The mover appreciated the great and welcome 
change that had come over the Indian mind on this question. Although he was for 
immediate enactment of the measure, ha had no objection to a select committee 
because he hoped that, as a result of its efforts, the intolerable wroDg whioh untouch¬ 
ables suffered would Boon be removed. 

Pandit Sen raised a point of order quoting the Queen's Proclamation and Baid 
that the bill was ultra vires of the Indian legislature. 

The President asked under what section of the Government of India Act the bill 
Was ultra tires. 

Pandit Ben referred to see. 65, Government of India Act, wherein it was Baid 
that the Indian legislature had no power to make any law affecting the authority of 
Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or the constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britan, whereon may depend in any degree the allegianoe of any 
person to the Crown. He claimed that orthodox Hindus owed their allegiance sub¬ 
stantially on the ground that their religion and caste was to be protected by the 
Crown. 

The President ruled that the relevant portion on the section did not spply in the 
present case. If Pandit Sen wanted to take shelter under the provision relating to 
allegiance to the Crown he must point out that the bill contravened some law or 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on which depended 
allegiance to the Crown, The Queen’s Proclamation was not a part of the written or 
unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland and therefore it was not covered by the 
section to which Pandit Ben had drawn the attention of the Chair. The Chair, there- 
fore, held the bill qnite intra vires of this legislature. (Cheers). 

Mr. R. S. Burma moved the circulation of the bill for opinion by the end of- 
Jane, 1934. r 

Pandit Sen who had himself tabled a motion for circulation, opposed Mr. Barma’s 
motion as it was general and was not confined to Hindus, who alone were concerned. 
He exhaustively quoted Sastras and other books against the tbill. The House then 
adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Pboteotion Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly resumed discussion on the Cotton Textile Pro¬ 
tection Bill. Mr. Mody, who caused cheers by claiming to speak on behalf of the 
•^‘tural handloom interests of the country, in warmly supporting the bill 
said Be would never ask for the interest he represented to benefit at the expense of 
otners. Hie handloom industry had held its own for centuries, but it was suffering 
Decause of cheap import of foreign cloth. Already a large number of Indian mills 
wuicn used to concentrate on the production of yarn for the handloom industry 
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were switching themselves off to producing cloth. If this continued the handloom 
industry would be'left entirely at the mercy of foreign yarn. Replying toMr.JB. Das’s 
speech, Mr. Mody said that if Japan was going to grow her own cotton during the 
next five years then India's answer should he clear, but he hoped the negotiations that 
wereffabout to start would lead to a satisfactory result. Mr. Mody also wished that 
the report of the Tariff Board had been published because it would give a positive 
lie to the statements made regarding the mismanagement of mills. If the bill was 
not passed Government would be forced to publish their conclusions on the Tariff 
Board which they could not do in view of the impending negotiations. The other 
alternative was to leave the industry to the tender mercy of foreigners. He was 
sure that every member realized his responsibility in the matter and would whole¬ 
heartedly support the bill. 

Lala Bart Raj Swarup, as a land-holder of the United Provinces and cotton 
grower, whole-heartedly supported the bill which was in no way injurious to the 
interests of the agriculturists. He feared that those who opposed the bill were play¬ 
ing too much into the hands of the Japanese who had already sent their men round 
the cotton growing area to incite the growers to opposition to a protective bill. They 
should be able to tell the Japanese delegates that India was not afraid of their 
tactics. 

Mr. Thampan, speaking as a land-holder, sympathized with the agriculturists 
and demanded protection of the handloom weavers. He criticized the managing 
agenoy system and urged its modification. As a consumer he protested against the 
bill and asked the millowners to improve the efficiency of their mills to the extent 
of the Japanese mills, otherwise it was not known how long protection would be 
found necessary to Indian industry. 

Mr. A. Boon thought the arguments of inefficiency of Indian mills or the labou¬ 
rers’ interest were irrelevant in connection with the present bill which was only a 
temporary extension of the protection until the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded. 
While urging Indian interests to be safeguarded Mr. Hoou wished the success of 
the forthcoming negotiations. 

Sir Joseph Shore, summing up the debate, said Government could not without 
sufficient reason depart from the invariable practice of publishing the Tariff Board’s 
reports along with the Government’s conclusions whenever these could be reached. 
At the same time as a help to the Assembly he informed that the Tariff Board had 
recommended the continuance of the principle of protection. He was surprised that 
despite the stream of beneficent labour legislation there had been statements that the 
claims of labour had beeu ignored. At the same time Government expected the 
industries, particularly those receiving protection to treat their labour well. Regar¬ 
ding the argument that the consumer should be protected. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted 
statistics to show that in the matter of grey shirting ana white shirts, the prices 
during the last two and a half years had shown a downward tendency while the 
prices of raw cottoD, cereals ana pulses bad a slightly upward scale. ConoludiDg, Sir 
JoBeph Bhore emphasized the advisability of marking time and awaiting the results 
of the forthcoming negotiations with the Japanese, and meanwhile as Mr. Hoon had 
suggested they should close up their ranks. ( Cheers. ) 

The motion for consideration was passed without division and so also the bill 
itself amidst cheers. 

The States’ Protection Bill 

The Indian States’ Protection Bill providing against attacks in the British India 
preBs against the rulers of Indian States and also against organization and move¬ 
ment of Jathas against States was then taken up. Sir Barry Haig moved that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Lahiri Choudhry on a point of order wanted a ruling from the Chair whether 
considering the language of sec. 65, of the Government of India Act, this House 
could discuss the bill whose object as the title showed was to protect the adminis¬ 
tration of States in India which are under the sovereignty of His Majesty from 
activities which intend to subvert or to excite disaffection towards or to interfere 
with such administration. Moreover, clause 2 of the bill showed that the jurisdiction 
of the bill was extended beyond the confines of British India. 

Sir Harry Baig explained that though the Bill was intended to protect the State 
the action to be taken under the bill would be confined to activities within British 
India. 

The President ruled that 'under such circumstances the bill is in order.’ 
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8ir Harry Haig delivered a lengthy speech justifying the measure. At the out* 
set he made it dear that Government had no intention to rush the bill through in 
the present session. All they wanted was a select committee to be appointed now, 
but that it could sit in the course of the special session to be held in Delhi in 
November and December and submit the report which could be taken into consi¬ 
deration in the budget session early in 1934. Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig advised 
the Assembly to view India as a whole, including in it Indian States with different 
types and forms of government. The Government of India had accepted the princi¬ 
ple of reciprocal obligation of preventing unconstitutional agitation against Gov¬ 
ernment. If there was an agitation against British India then they in British India 
were entitled to _ protection from the States. Similarly they ( the Indian states ) 
deserved protection from unconstitutional agitation against them in British India. 
It might be argued that conditions in some of the Indian States were not as they 
should be and that it was difficult to organise a constitutional movement for re¬ 
form in the States and bo agitation had to be engineered outside the State in British 
India. Sir Harry Haig did not accept that generalization as correct. Even assum¬ 
ing that to be correct, 8ir Harry Haig contented that the bill was not unfair, for it 
did not interfere with any legitimate or constitutional activities directed towards 
reformation in the States but only with any unconstitutional activities, - _ 

So far sb the press was concerned comments expressing disapprobation of mea¬ 
sures in the Indian States were not penalised, but only those attacks which were 
calculated to bring the administration of the States into contempt or excite disaffec¬ 
tion. All that the bill penalised was conspiracy to overthrow tne administration of 
a State by criminal force and organisation of Jathas with the object of entering the 
States and interfering _ with their administration. There might be in some 
States {conditions which might be ecandalonB or intolerable. But the 
Paramount Power was there to deal with such situations. Sir Harry Haig 
proceediQg referred to the Princes’ Protection Act of 1922 and also the 1932 
Act and said that the bill merely extended the protection enjoyed by the 
Princes or States from 1910 to 1922 when the old Press Act was abolished. In re¬ 
cent years it had been brought home that mere prosecution of an editor was not 
satisfactory, as besides cases being prolonged the offending publication merely got 
advertisement. And so when the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was placed before 
the Assembly it included a provision for the States. Then it was argued that it was 
better to deal with the State separately, if neoeesary. Accordingly, he came before the 
Assembly now to make that provision and that on the basis of reciprocal obligations. 
Recently there waa a case of organizing Jathas against an Indian State and the 
Governor-General was obliged to issue a special ordinance. The Government wanted 
some power that was a part of the general regular law. Concluding, the Home Mem¬ 
ber advised the Assembly to look at the position of India as a whole desirous of 
constitutional growth on federal lines. Let British India at the outset show that it 
was not entering the federation with the States with a feeling of fundamental hostili¬ 
ty to the form of government that prevailed in the States. Let there be general 
acknowledgment in British India that there were forme of government within India 
other than democratic, but which were deep-rooted in the tradition, sentiments and 
facte of the history and which claimed protection against attempts to overthrow their 
administration or interfere with them or bring them into hatred or contempt. They 
coaid not build federation on the basis of intolerance and the Home Member hoped 
the Honse would by accepting his motion endorse the general desire for constitu¬ 
tional growth on federal lines. _ 

Mr. B. P. Mody raised a point of order that under clause 3 of the bill, as it 
stood, it seemed to him that British courts would be competent to deal withoffenccs 
of conspiracies committed by residents of Indian States against the administration 
of that State in the State itself. 

The Home Member x replying, made it clear that the intention of the bill waB to 
deal with such activities within British India directed agaioBt Indian States. If the 
section as drafted went beyond that it could be amended in the aeleot committee. 

The President remarked that the objection taken by Mr. Mody was that the 
section as drafted would cover offences committed against Indian States within the 
territory of those States and he doubted whether the legislature bad such power. 

Bir Lancelot Oraham said that even if it was contended that the section as 
drafted went beyond the object enunciated by the Home Member it did not go 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of India Act as expressed in section 85 
of the Government of India Act. 
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Now followed a discussion io the form of questions by the Chairand answers by 
Sir Lancelot Graham with a view to elucidate the exact power of legislature as con¬ 
ferred by the Government of India Acti A quarter of an hour was spent on that. 
The President wanted to know whether British courts could punish an offence com¬ 
mitted by Indian State’s subjects in the Indian States. Sir Lancelot Graham conten¬ 
ded that the class of persons punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code 
would remain exactly the same as at present. 

Mr. Pari asked whether the Chair had not already held the clause ultra vires. 

The President .I have not said that. 

Mr. Mody suggested that as he had sprung the point on all unprepared, a ruling 
might be postponed till tomorrow. 

The President said this should not interfere with further discussion of the bill as 

the Chair if satisfied that the clause was ultra vires would refuse to . put it to 
the House. 

Dr. 'Ziauddin Ahmed aBked how a bill which was vitra vires could be sent to a 
select committee. 

The President .—The bill is not ultra vires. 

Mr. B. Das then continued the discussion on the bill. Mr. B. Das, moving 
for circulation for eliciting opinion by Jan. 17, doubted the wisdom of the present 
legislation which according to the Home Member was intended to help federation. 
He asked whether the Home Member could say when federation was coming. Would 
it be in 1939 1 So far as he had not read any single statement on behalf of the 
Indian States which gave any idea that the States had accepted federation. He was 
surprised that the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act was being applied for pro¬ 
tection of the Indian princes. He specially emphasised that the opinions of the 
Indian princes, ex-political agents who still remained in certain Indian States and 
Other public bodies like States’ subjects’ associations, etc., should be elicited. 

Mr. Das had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Proprietary Rightb in Land 

7th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to¬ 
day. Mr. Briikishore moved a resolution urging the Government to take steps to 
get incorporated in the new constitution a provision to the eflect that proprietary 
rights of any citizen in land should not be taken away for any reason whatsoever 
without payment of an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Brijkisbore said that a variety of circumstances had thrown the country into 
the political meltiog pot. Revolutionary changes in the constitution and govern¬ 
ment of the conntry were in the air. It was right that the undeniable position of 
proprietary rights sanctified by a series of promises be secured by statutory provision 
especially in view of the Bolshevik doctrine of confiscation of private property. 
Moreover, in the fntnre constitution, land revenue would be a transferred subject and 
their position could be easily attacked unless there was a statutory safeguard. His 
resolution provided that wherever the exigencies of the State demanded that proprie¬ 
tary rights should be takeu away there muBt be an adequate compensation. The 
joint conference of the United Provinces Landholders’ Association had passed a resolu¬ 
tion in terms of his motion aod he urged the Government that if they wanted to 
avoid a revolution they should support the landlords. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhry supported the resolution. He wished the safeguaad to be 
in the constitution instead of by royal proclamation. 

Kunwar Raghbir Singh supported the resolution and thought that Government 
had not given any reward for the services rendered by the landholders in fighting 
during the Great War and the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements. 

Sir Cowayi Jehangir felt provoked by the extraordinary remarks of Mr. Joshi 
to intervene in the debate. He said Mr. Joshi was advocating Communism which 
meant confiscation while the Bpeaker wished that the country should not go beyoDd 
socialism which meant parting with a share of the wealth for the good of the com¬ 
munity. That way England was the most advanced Socialist country in the world. 
He hoped now that Mr. Joshi had raised the cry of Communism, the House would 
pass the resolution unanimously. ... , 

Mr. Bajpai said the question had been previously discussed by the Assembly 
and the Government of ' India had recommended protection to proprietary rights in 
the Constitution Aot. The White Paper in para 75 proposed to give such statutory 
protection. Mr. James had already represented eloquently the dangers of Bolshevism 
and Fascism and the inherent futility of mere paper safeguards. It was leadership 
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of the landlords in a spirit of service which alone would ensure protection of the 
position they claim. (Applause). Ur. Bajpai promised to forward the debate to the 
Joint Select Ooremittee. 

Lala Bariraj Sarvp, while admitting that the relatione between the zamindars 
and tenants were not so cordial as before, pointed ont that the zamindara never 
lagged behind in protecting the rights of tenants whenever opportunity arose. 

Afr. Brij Kishore, replying, thanked Government for the sympathetic attitude 
and also promise to forward the debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He 
hoped the resolution would be carried unanimously. 

The House accepted the resolution without division. 

Admission to Military Academy 

Mr. B, N. Misra moved the next resolution that steps be taken to increase the 
number of admissions to the Military Academy both by direct examination as well 
as by selection from the ranks and that if this be not found practicable at. present 
steps be taken to increase the number of admissions by selection from the ranks and 
especially from Y cadets before they pass the age limit. He said with the building 
up of a new political structure the defence of India would be the increasing concern 
of Indians themselves. 

Copt. Sher Muhammad Khan felt that the standard of edaoation imparted by 
the Jhelum Jullunder and Ajmere military schools waB not high compared to the 
education of those who competed with the boys of these schools and suggested both 
on grounds of economy and efficiency the employment of oivilian teachers in these- 
schools. Their second grievance was that the eons of Indian officers were not given 
preferential consideration in filling vacancies open for competitive examination. 

Mr. lotienham, Army Secretary, said ao far as the first portion of the resolution 
was concerned the intake for the Military was calculated on the basis of the program¬ 
me of Indianization and could not be increased without changing that policy. If the 
present scheme succeeded there would be a definite increase in Indianization. He 
warned the members against undue optimism iu assuming that because a person 
passed in the entrance examination he would make a very good military officer. The 
speaker had received disquieting reports from the commandant of the Military Acad¬ 
emy. Brigadier Collins was very sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but he 
reported that between those who came at the top and those at the bottom there was 
a difference and the latter were finding it difficult to keep paoe with the top men. 
Some of them had dropped and some had been put back. In fact the present 
entrance examination to the Academy was on a low side and the standard might 
have to be raised. 

As regards the second part of the resolution it would be most unfair to decrease 
the number of those who were taken by the open competitive examination. A cadets 
were those who. though they did not pass the examination, caught the eye of the 
Board of Examiners as likely to prove good officers. They were given no promise 
whatever and in the letter of appointment were distinctly told that they could join 
the ranks as ordinary sepoys aDd take their dBhnce of admission iDto the Army 
Academy in fair field ana without favour. He reminded the House that educated 
men were joining as ordinary sepoys and the competition would be keen. Some of 
these cadets haa already left service and some had been admitted into the Military 
Academy. As for the rest Government had recently asked the commanding officer 
f°r a report on them so that such of them as were found unsuitable could be infor¬ 
med that they had no chance of admission into the Military Academy and courd if 
they choso leave military service, while others if they kept patience would have a 
good chance of getting into the Military Academy. Mr. Tottenham informed Capt 
Sher Muhammea Kha n that boys from Jullundur and the other two schools were hol- 
ding their own with the other boys and that suggestions made by Capt. Sher 
MuhammM Khan regarding improvement in education would bo considered. 

Mr,- MiBra withdrew the resolution. 

By. Passengers’ Grievances 

Mr. Oopika Mohan Rot/ moved the next resolution that immediate and adequate 
steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress various grievances of the general 
travelling public and particularly the public travelling by the Aeeam-Bengal Railway. 
Me at length related the innumerable grievances and had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 
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THE RESERVE BANK BILL 

The Reserve Bake Bill 

8th. SEPTEMBER:— The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced in the Assembly to¬ 
day. The President before calling upon Sir George Schuster to introduce the Reserve 
Bank Bill said that owing to the special importance of the bill he proposed to allow 
Sir George SchuBter a longer statement than conventions allowed on such occasions. 

Sir George Schuster was cheered as he rose to explain briefly the object of the 
Bill. He said he was impressed with the fult sense of responsibility in making what 
was perhaps the most important motion which had fallen to him as Finance Member. 
Sir George Schuster appeals i to the members to set aside personal or party con-- 
siderations and aot as a body united in the common purpose of promoting the 
security and stability of Indian finance in the future. He assured the House that 
Government was not proceeding with undue speed, at the same time the settiog up 
of the bank was an important step towards the new constitution and Government 
were most anxious to take this opportunity to demonstrate in a practical manner 
that the Government of India were determined to do all that was possible to prepare 
the way for making the constitution a reality. Sir George Schuster explained why 
it was held that the only satisfactory way to frame the White Paper proposals was 
to do so on the assumption that an independent Reserve Bank would be in being 
when the time came for setting up the new constitution. In preparing the bill they 
had two things to work on, the bill of 1928 and the London Committee’s Report. The 
committee proposed certain definite changes and recommended that several important 
points whereon it was unable to make fioal recommendations should receive further 
consideration in India. The definite proposals of the committee bad been incorpora¬ 
ted in the bill. As regards the points which were to receive further consideration in 
India (and these included some pointB which were not subject!) for legislation in the 
bill which would have to be dealt with io subsidiary agreements) he had 
Dot had time since his return to give them full consideration which they deser¬ 
ved and moreover Government desired to consider them in consultation with 
representatives of the Indian legislature before Government could commit themselves 
finally to definite proposals. When the time came Government would be ready to 
assit the joint committee with definite proposals. All clauses of the bill including 
those which were based on the London Committee’s recommendations wonld be open 
for discussion in the committee. He hoped that members would enter the discussion 
with a strong disposition to accept the committee’s recommendations reached after 
prolonged, careful and representative discussions in London. Sir George SchuBter 
finally mentioned that the House would carry the responsibility of shaping the des¬ 
tinies of India under the new constitution. Strictly speaking, the wording of the bill 
would have to be appropriate to the existing constitution, but as the Secretary of 
State said they were desirous that the present legislation should be so framed as to 
be appropriate with the minimum change to conditions which would prevail under 
the new constitution. He appealed to the unofficial parties to elect such members to 
the joint committee who were best Qualified to give valuable counsel. The matter waa 
attracting wide attention outside India and the eyes of many countries would be 
on these proceedings. As one who is proud to be a member of this legislature, I 
would appeal to my fellow members to demonstrate once again how the Indian 
Legislature can rise to its responsibilities. 

The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 

The object of this bill is to set up a Reserve Bank for India. The Federal Struc¬ 
ture Sub-Committee of the fitBt Round Table Conference recommended that with a 
view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency efforts 
should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from any political influence, 
as early as may be found possible, a Reserve Bank which will be eutrusted with the 
management of the currency and exchange. 

The financial safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference recom¬ 
mended that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian legislature a Reserve 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as possible. In the report of that 
committee it was also placed on record that the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation of proposals for 
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the eBtabliehment of Reserve Bank including those relating to reserves. A represents- 
tative committee was set up to give effect to that undertaking and a copy of its 
report is attached as an annexe. The present bill is drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee. Notes are appended explaining the provisions 
of the bill. A. number of points had been left for discussion by the Joint 8eleot 
Committee. 

The third schedule of the Reserve Bank Bill states that the following provisions 
are to be contained in an agreement between the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

1 . The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Reserve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the bankrng department of the Reserve Bank 

2° In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General tin Council at places referred to in 
clause I, before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a commission 
calculated on the total receipt and disbursements dealt with annually on account 
of the Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Such commission Bhall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on the first 250 crores 
of such total and one-thirty-second of one per cent on the remainder. 

3, Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the time of coming into force 
of tho Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall allow the 
following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at interest rates hereinafter speci¬ 
fied, namely, (a) during the first five years from that time 3 crores free of interest 

(b) daring the next five years 2 crores free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 1 orore at % per cent, per annum, 

(c) during the next five years 1 crore free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent, per annum 
and (d) during the next five years at the option of the Imperial Bank of India an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent, per annum. 

4. The Imperial Bank of India ehall not without approval of the Reserve Bank 

of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at the time this agree¬ 
ment comes into force. . 

Additional DividendsThe Reserve Bank Bill also lays down the following scale 
of additional dividends payable to the shareholders of the Reserve Bank: 

(a) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 is five per cent, and so 
long as the share capital of the bank is five crores of rupees, (1) if the surplus Iobs 
not exceed four crores of rupees, nil ; (2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees 
(a) out of such excess up to the first one and a half crores of rupees a fraction equal 
to one-sixtieth ; (b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a half 
crores of rupees one-half cf the fraction payable out of the next previous one and a 
half croreB of the excess ; provided that the additional dividend shall be a multiple 
of one-eighth of one per cent, on the share capital, the amount of the surplus alloca¬ 
ted thereto being rounded up or down to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent, on 
the share capital. 

(b) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 u below five per cent, the 
said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased in the ratio of the difference between 
six and the fixed rate to unity. 

(c) When the original share capital of the bank has been increased or reduced 
the said fraction of one-sixtietn Bhall be increased or diminished in proportion to 
tiie increase or reduction of the share capital. 

Notes on Clauses 

The following are notes on the clauses of the bill explaining the purpose of the 

In these notes “report” means the report of the committee on tho Indian Reserve 
Bank legislation 1933 and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
of India Bill, 1928. 

Clause I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations (a) 
in Bub-clause (3) the date and the provisions giving dates for postponement have 
been omitted ; (b) sub-clause (4) has been drafted in pursuance of the committee’s 
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recommendation relating to this sub-clause contained in appendix 1 to the report. 
Their intention was to provide a statutory assurance to the Dank when constituted 
that the provisions to chapter 11 relating to its central banking functions would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than 25 years, It is recognised, however, 
that the sub-clause _ is inoperative as it cannot bind the legislature in the future and 
it will be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance would not be 
more suitably expressed in clause 56 in the form of a limitation on the power of 
the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation of the hank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Borne of the definitions have been 
omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is In snb-clanse (d) where 
the definition of a good standard country has been replaced by that of a sterling 
standard country vide appendix 1 of the report (note on clause 2 (g) of the 1928 
Bill). 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of the report. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is as 
indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the report and the Rangoon register has been 
retained vide paragraph 2 of the report. Bub-clause (61 has been drafted with & 
view to giving effect of the intention of the report and will require special considera¬ 
tion in the joint committee. 

Clause 6 has been altered so as to make the establishment of a London branch 
optional vide paragraph 8 of the report. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce the proposals for the constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, the qualifications and the disqualifications of candidates, the 
method of filling casual vacancies and the provision for local boards indicated In 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of the report. 

Under the general head “the board of the bank”, the opportunity has also been 
taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so as to make tne arrangement 
clearer. 

Clause 9 is new. It embodies the recommendations regarding (local boards in 
paragraph 9 of the report and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained in 
clause 10 of the 1298 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies the recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the report. 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mutatia mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to give effect in a practical form to the intentions of the 
comments in appendix 1 of the report on clause 11 <1J of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 12, sub-clause (2), has been drafted bo as to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion in the last sentence of paragraph 7 of the report. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of the 1928 Bill have been given 
to the central board and transferred to clause 52 where they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of sub-clause (2) (vide notes in appendix 1 of the report on that clause) 
Clause lSi sub-clause (2), is new and fills what appears to have been an omission 
from the 3928 Bill. 

Clause 15 reproduces 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications to give 
effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the report and the different mehod 
for the election of directors now proposed. Bub-clause (4) represents an attempt 
to provide "suitable arrangements for retirement by rotation” as recommended in 
paragraph 12 of the report. 

Clause 17 reproduces 17 of the 1928 Bill with the inclusion of the points made in 
appendix 1 (of the report. 

Clause 18 reproduces clause 18 of 1928 Bill with the addition of a provision 
designed to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of the 
report. 

Clause 30 reproduce clause 43 of the 1928 Bill. It is placed here so as to make 
the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 83 reproduces clause 31 of the 1928 Bill with the following alteration :—(a) 
Bub-clause (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold BUggeBted in paragraph 24 of 
the report ; (b) sub-clause (3) holding of Government of India rupee securities, the 
provisions of the 1928 Bill, have been followed without alteration for the present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the report is reserved for consideration in the 
joint committee ; (c) sub-clause (4) for the time being gold has been valued on the 
principle recommended iu paragraph 25 of the report, the question of the allocation 
of the profits, if -any, on realization or revaluation being left for later consideration, 
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Tbls will properly be dealt with in a separate agreement between the Government 
and the Reserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the committee 
stage ; (d) sub-clause (6) (o) gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
os recommended in paragraph 23 oi the report. 

Clause 34 reproduces 32 of the 1928 Bill with the modifications regarding the 
Rupee Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of report. 

Clause 36 is now replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
coin between the Government and the bank. 

Clause { f ) reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill, It has been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provision regarding the purchase and sale of 
sterling exchange vide paragraphs 19 and 20 of the report. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation to 
sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it would 
be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the principle 
of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the report. The detailed 
applieation of this principle, however, muet receive careful consideration as recom¬ 
mended in paragraph 28 and the committee stage will offer a convenient opportunity 
for this. 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45 vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the report. 
The second schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial Bank 
has also been left unaltered^ for the present, but will be another matter for considera¬ 
tion in the joint committee. 

Clause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the fourth schedule (old 
schedule threel has been modified so as to provide for a maximum 6 per cent divi¬ 
dend vide paragraph 27 of the report vide also note on the fourth schedule. 

Clause 50. This represents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained in 
the note on clause 115 (2) in appendix 1 to the report. The subject presents serious 
difficulties which will have to be considered at a later stage. 

Clause 52. Certain modifications and additions have been made in the regulation- 
making powers vide note on clause 13 of the 1928 Bill and the first schedule. This 
haB been framed in accordance with the recommendations in paragraph 7 of the 
report. Appendix 11 of the report has been amplified in accordance with current 
distribution and nomenclature. The second schedule, the first schedule of the second 
1928 Bill, has been brought up to date in accordance with the latest information 
available. It may, however, be altered in the light of later information before the 
bill comes up for final consideration,' 

The fourth schedule vide note on clause 44 provided for a maximum dividend 
of 6 per- cent to be reached by stages diminishing by 50 per cent successively with a 
minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum dividend is 5 per oent it 
will be raised to 6j4 per cent if the distributable surplus rises to five and half crores 
to five and three-fourth per cent if it rises to 7 crores and so on. If the fixed mini¬ 
mum iB 4 per cent, the stages will be 5 percent, 5^ and so on. This- follows the 
provisions of the third schedule of the 1928 Bill except for the fact that the 1928 
schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The fifth schedule reproduces the fourth schedule of the 1928 Bill with the altera¬ 
tions necessitated by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 

Indian Factories Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce next introduced the Indian Factories Bill. He suggested that the 
select oommittee should not meet until January, 1934, and said two experts with 
knowledge of factories would assist the members of the committee in their delibera¬ 
tions. He was not in favour of circulating the bill. 

The statement of objects and reasons says : ‘The Royal Commission on Labour 
made a number . of recommendations for the amendment of the Factories Act. 
These were published with, their report in July, 1931. After examining these in 
detail the Government of India drafted the bill to replace the present Factories Act 
which embodied a great majority of the proposals ana induced some further altera¬ 
tions that experience had shown to be desirable. The bill was circulated with a 
letter and a series of explanatory notes to the local Governments in June, 
1932 and Governments were asked to forward papers to associations of employers 
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and employed and to other organisations or individuals who might be interested. 
In reply a scries of opinions were received discussing the bill and the original Act 
in great detail and after considering the numerous suggestions offered, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have framed the present bill. The substantial changes made in the 
existing law are discussed in the notes on the clauses, Nearly all the more impor¬ 
tant alterations are based on the Labour Commission’s recommendations. At the 
same time opportunity has been taken to rearrange the law and to revise its expre¬ 
ssions where necessary. The present Act dates from 1311 but since that date large 
changes have been made by the amending Acts, and consolidation of the law in 
clearer and more logical form is in itself a desirable reform,’ 

The Tea Control Bill 

Mr. 0. 8. Sajpai next introduced the Tea Control Bill, a bill to provide for the 
control _ of export of _ tea from India and for the control of the extension of 
oultivation of tea in British India. The statement of objects and reasons Bays: In 
October 1932, representatives of the Indian tea industry approached the Govern¬ 
ment of India with a view to securing their support to an international Bcheme 
for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition of the industry was 
precarious and collapse of many concerns imminent. The Government, therefore, 
expressed their willingness to consider on its merits any practical scheme 
that might be put forward. The Indian Tea Association acting for the industry 
produced a scheme which had the support of tea interests both in Ceylon ana 
Netherlands East ludies. The main features of the scheme were (1) that the exports 
of tea would be restricted to the percentage of the maximum exports from each 
producing country in any of the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931; (2) that the restric¬ 
tion scheme would remain in force for five years commencing from April 1, 1933; 
nod (3) that duriDg this period the existing areas under tea would not be extended 
beyond one or two per ceot. of the present planted area. It was, also, provided that 
the agreement would be enforced on each of the contracting countries by the 
Government concerned. The results of a referendum issued to all known eetates 
have been examined and it appears that over 92 per cent, of the industry reckoned 
in terms of production have expressed themselves in favour of the Bcheme. The 
Governments of Madras, Assam and Bengal within whose jurisdiction the bulk of 
tea in British India is cultivated are prepared to restrict the issue of fresh leases 
for tea cultivation for the period of agreement and have also agreed to the restric¬ 
tion of planting of areas already leased. The Indian associations have expressed 
themselves as strongly in favour of the scheme os the British interests. Government 
have, therefore, decided to give official recognition to the scheme and to give legisla¬ 
tive sanction to its operation. The Governments of Netherlands East Indies and 
Ceylon have already passed laws to give effect to the agreement. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill 

The House, then, resumed discussion on the Indian States’ Protection Bill. Mr. 
B, Das continuing his speech on the Princes’ Protection Bill said that forced labour 
was rampant in many States, if not all of them. He asked when the subjects of 
the -Statea paid equal taxes as those in British India why they Bhould be forced to 
carry out the behests not only of the rulers but also of their satellites. There was 
a time when the Indian rulers looked to the interests of their subjects but after 
the advent of the British political agents, A. G. G.’s and other officers who cons¬ 
tantly toured the States, the Princes had taken a fancy to arrange shikars and other 
paraphernalia very often. The result was that the people were put to considerable 
inconvenience. While they would be equal in the federation, why should they now 

E ass laws to perpetuate barbarous rale in the Indian States ? The Home Member 
irnself had said that he was not in a hurry and therefore he hoped that the Houbo 
would agree to ciroulate the bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer offered qualified support to the bill aod to the select 
committee motion. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had already declared that the 
energies of the Congress were going to be directed into two directions, one 
in agrarian revolt against the present system of zamindari and, secondly, 
against autocracy in Indian States. This bill aimed at putting down the forces that 
collected in British India and invaded in Jathas. He considered that encouraging 
of movements in British India even for constitutional agitation in an Indian State 
was an unhealthy feature. From his own experience of journalism he found that 
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the English papers were not so flagrantly attacking state administrations os a see* 
tion of the vernacular press. 

Mr. <?. P. Singh What about the Statesman* tirade against Kashmir 7 

Mr. Ranga Iyer I hope the Government will be fair in treating all seotions of 
the press, whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ranga Iyer, as a strong supporter of federation expected that 
the States would rise from within and allow healty criticisms and lift themselves 
politically, administratively and constitutionally to the same status as Indian 
provinces. The measure was aa complicated as was ever presented to the Assembly 
and, therefore, the circulation would be very helpful and hoped that Government 
would agree to it till January. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that in effect the bill aimed at supporting maladministra¬ 
tion in Indian States. Indian rnlera had been agitating that their own Governments 
should have no connection with the Federal Government in the matter of law and 
order, bat they wanted the Governor-General to be personally responsible for the 
protection of their rights and privileges. They demanded reciprocal treatment and 
came forward for help to put down rebellion and agitation. The Government of 
India wielded power over Indian States, but It was very limited. Under the White 
Paper the ruler of any of the States and subjects had right of equal citizenship in 
British India, but that right was denied to British Indians. People of Indian 
States had not even elementary rights ; they could not hold meetings to ventilate 
their grievances. In so many eonferenoes on constitutional reforms all sides were 
represented, but States’ subjects were refused opportunity even to appear ae wit¬ 
nesses. It might be the first line of defence as Mr. James declared on the resolu¬ 
tion on proprietory rights yesterday, but the Government would be disappointed 
as they would realise soon that it would not last long. Concluding, Mr, Josni said 
that if the British Government intended staying on in this country, let them not 
depend on forces of reaction aud of autocracy, and if they did so it would be to 
the eternal disgrace of the traditions of British history. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy, white complimenting the princes on the noble stand they 
made in London, much to the disappointment of the Conservative and diehard 
element in London and India, in asking for self-government for the motherland, said 
that very few princes, if any, were prepared to make concessions of a constitutional 
character in favour of their people. The speaker formerly favoured federation, but 
now he found that the White Paper gave them a mongrel constitution. The Homo 
Member was busy making India safe for federation. As for bis other colleagues. Sir 
Joseph Bhore was setting up an independent railway authority so that Mr. Ran, 
the financial commissioner, could over-ride the future Minister of the Transport. 
(Laughter). Sir Frank Novce waa busy on tho groand of coordination, taking away 
Minister’s powers over roads. The Law Member, without any administrative portfo¬ 
lio was engaged in abetment with his other colleagues. The Army Secretary, being 
a future Councillor, could under the new constitution give more attention to the Simla 
Amateur Dramatic Club than to the Assembly. (Laughter). Mr. Glancy could bring 
his future bills iu secret codes and enact them as Acts of the Goveroor-General and Sir 
George Schuster was engaged in lightening the labours of the future Finance Minis¬ 
ters and leaving them the task only of raising taxation for the benefit of the Governor- 
General. (Cheers.) That was the picture of the federal constitution they were having. Mr. 
Neogv enquired whether the princes had asked for this measure, because the prinoea 
had definitely declared that they have nothing to do with the British Indian legisla¬ 
ture and would have relations only with the Crown. 

Sir Cowusji Jehangir, interrupting, said that under the future constitution legi¬ 
slation for reserved departments would come before the legislature. 

Mr. Neogy held that might be the form of procedure, but the princes did not 
want protection from any other authority except the Governor-General. Had they 
asked for _ this bill? The speaker next dealt with the clauses of the bill and said 
that the original author of sec. 121-A, merely meant it as ancilliary to sec. 121. 
How could any one be charged with treason withont owning allegiance to an autho¬ 
rity ? Was it contended that British Indians owe! allegiance to the princeB? 

Sir Barry Haig Will the hon. member explain the justification for sec. 125? 

■Mr. Neogy That is meant for the protection of certain Asiatic powers in 
alliance. 

Sir Harry Haig Does the bon. member suggest that British Indians owe 
allegiance to Asiatio powers ? 

Mr. Neogy No; that section creates a distinct offence, 
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Mr. Neogy held that legislation was not patchwork nor scissor and paste work. 
He held that the select committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill never made 
the recommendation which the Home Member had claimed it had made. Mr, Neogy 
next dealt with the provision regarding bringing the States’ administration into con¬ 
tempt. He said that there were States in India in whose case a mere statement of 
true facts would bring them into contempt. Even the publicity of such true facta 
would be condemned under the bill. He reminded the Government of the words of 
Lord Irwin that the beet way for the States to fight sccurriloua writings was to 
issue regular administration reports. That method did not suggest legislation of the 
character. As regards reciprocity the question did not arise as there was no press 
of any kind in Indian States from which the British India Government sought 
protection. Concluding, Mr. Neogy referred to the Gome Member’s remark that 
federation could not be built on the basis of distrust, but said that federation 
could not be among units in a state of armed neutrality. There must be understand¬ 
ing and community of interests. What the Home Member was trying to create 
was distrust where trust was coming owing to the noble part played by some of 
the princes in fighting the common battle for the motherland. (Applause.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir contended that the bill went no further than placing 
Indian States on the same footing ae any other oriental State. 

Mr. Neogy interrupting said by the amendment to sec. 121-A the bill aimed at 
placing an Indian ruler in the same position aa Hia Majesty the King. The Home 
Member intervened and explained that it was not so. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji referred to the preBS clauses and contended that the 
gagging of the presa would do considerable harm to _ the States themselves. There 
was no doubt that the administration of certain States was very bad and the 
Government knew it better than anybody else. It would serve no purpose to adopt 
hush-hush policy in these matters. In nis opinion, circulation was most advisable. 
After circulation they would have a considerable amount of material to judge how 
far amendment of the Penal Code would serve their purpose. 

- The Home Member Baid that he would consider the suggestion and give his answer 
to-morrow. But, in his opinion, circulation would delay the progress of the bill as 
there would not be sufficient time during the next Delhi session to again discuss 
and send the bill to select committee. However, the Government were anxious that 
the bill should be passed during the Delhi session and they were not prepared to 
delay till this time next year. 

Cap. Sher Mohammad said that the Indian States as a body stood behind the 
British Government. They could not brush aside the contribution of the Indian 
States towards constitutional reforms. It was their duty to help the States who 
were constantly threatened by mischievous propaganda from outsida Speaking from 
hia personal knowledge, be felt that all troubles in Kashmir would have been 
avoided if a measure of this kind had been on the statute book. 

At thiB stage the President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Mody whether clause 3 amending sea 121-A was ultra vires of the Indian legisla¬ 
ture. The President said that the clause created a new offence, namely conspiracy 
against the administrations of States in India but it did not extend either personal 
or territorial jurisdiction as defined in the Indian Penal Code, which was within the 
competence of the legislature under see. 65 of the Government of India Act. The 
proposed section was, therefore, Intra vires of the legislature, but in view of the 
fact that Sir Harry Haig had stated that the intention of the Government waa not 
to punish offences committed by British Indian subjects in Indian States 
it was for the select committee to see whether the clause as it stood would cause 
confusion and legal difficulties and whether it should be modified. 

When the debate was resumed, Sardar Harbans Singh asked the Government in 
how many cases the Government had considered memorials from subjects of Indian 
States. He supported circulation of the bill. The House then adjourned. 

9th, SEPTEMBER -.—Before resuming the debate on the Princes’ Protection Bill 
to-day, the President asked the Home Member whether he was making a statement 
in view of Sir Cowasji Jehangir's question whether the Government was iprepared to 
accept circulation before Jan. 17. 

Sir Harrg Haig said that the object of the Government was that the Assem¬ 
bly should take the final decision on the bill not later than the next budget session. 
After goiDg into details the Government were now convinced that thtB result could 
be achieved by the method proposed by Sir Cowasji. The Government had. no 
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desire to prevent the fnllest examination of the provisions of the bill and they pro¬ 
posed that if it was circulated before Jan. 1?. the motion for select committee would 
be taken up after the receipt of opinions at the very beginning of the January ses¬ 
sion. He hoped the members who had already spoken on the measure would not 
repeat the same arguments again and delay progress. 

' At this stage Mr. Navalrai wished to make some observations. The President 
said that he understood that the general sense of the house wae against continuing 
the debate but as some members said 'no' the President put the matter to vote ana 
by 57 to 9 votes the house agreed to close the debate. 

Mr. B. Data's motion for circulation was then put and carried by 66 to 7 votes. 

New Capital Wobkb at Delhi 

A large number of demands for excess grants were voted without discussion, 
but when Sir George Schuster moved for the supplemeutary demands for Rs. 9,81,000 
in respect of the new capital works at Delhi, Mr. Jagannath Agarwal wanted to 
know what exactly this programme meant. He added that if the Government in¬ 
tended to leave a part of the offices in Delhi they would welcome it and if this ex¬ 
penditure was connected with the federal legislature the house should kuow it. 

Sir George Schuster defended the Government’s policy both on general and 
pratical grounds. He said now that the Government's credit was high and money 
could be raised cheaply the Government were considering the undertaking of railway 
and other programmes which should be remunerative and at the same time provida 
employment to relieve the economic depression. This unemployment was particularly 
bad in Delhi where a large population had been engaged previously in big contracts 
for building the new capital. The Government thought that in view of the fact 
that accommodation waa definitely needed in New Delhi and that the return 
on capital would be 5 per cent for quartern occupied for a year and two and 
half per cent for those occupied for half the year and in view of the 
fact that money could be raised on 4 per cent the Government would be justified 
in launching with such expenditure with a view to relieve unemployment and meet 
the urgent need for accommodation. As regards the question of exoaua he was not 
ready to make a definite statement but informed the house that the Government were 
seriously reconsidering the position in the light of two factors. Firstly, the shortage 
of water which was one of the chief reasons for Government not enlarging the 
summer population of New Delhi would shortly be overcome. The_ other reason was 
that they must look forward to conditions which would prevail in the future aa 
members would recognise that when the Federal Assembly came into being anything 
like Simla would be increasingly remunerative. He hoped that the scheme would 
receive support from every quarter of the house. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mohammad Muaxxam Bahih Bahadur supported the 
proposal. Mr. B. Das, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. Jadhav, Sirdar Harbans Singh 
Brar, Mr. S. G. Mit'a and Mr. G. P. Singh criticised the building programme and 
represented the various grievances of the members of the Assembly regarding quarters. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured that all points raised would be considered 
by Sir Frank Noyce. As regards the financial argument he said there were no signs 
of definite improvement in tne revenue position, but such capital expenditure only 
was being undertaken which would not put on appreciable burden on the revenue 
position and affect the budget. 

The supplementary demand waB voted and the House adjourned till the 11th. 

Impebial Bank Act Amend. Bill 

11th. SEPTEMBER:— Sir George Schuster introduced the Bill amending the 
Imperial Bank Act as a corollary ta the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Lao Ossa Bill 

Mr. Bajpai introduced a Bill amending the Lao CesB Act with the object of 
increasing the rate of cees to seven annaa for a lac and five annas for refuse lac. to 
make funds available to the Lac Oess Committee for extension of research work, with 
the object of expanding the industrial application of natural lao and meeting the 
increasing competition of the synthetic product. It is also proposed to make a 
provision permitting of the appointment of not more than five additional members 
by the Govemor-General-in-CouncU. , 
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The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved reference to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
consisting of 24 members, to consider the Reserve Bank Bill and report by the 20th 
November, The Finance Member particularly referred to the fact that the Bank 
would carry no liability for the Rupee Redemption Fund and that the liability in 
redeeming the rupees and the responsibility for the disposal of the surplus of silver 
would lie with the Government. ’ As regards dividends, shareholders would reserve to 
a maximum of six per cent instead of seven in the old Bill and the minimum divi¬ 
dend was to be fixed by the Qovernor-General-in-Council. All surplus profits would 
go to the Government. Othpr questions including the relationship with the Imperial 
Bank would be discussed in the Joint Committee, such as questions of remuneration 
and compensation. Sir George made it clear that the Bill aid not propose to set up 
a new machinery for the currency system in India, but merely set up certain 
machinery for working the existing system. Finally, Sir George Schuster spoke on 
the prospect of setting up the Bank at an early date and said the liability for the 
total note issue Btood on 31st August last at 180 crores of which 50 per cent Bhould 
be in gold or sterling securities. Of these, about 83 crores were already in reserves ; 
as for the balance of seven one forth crores they had in the Treasury a balance 
of 17 million sterling of which ten millions were required for meeting maturing loan 
liability. They would have seven millions sterling in hand and a further transfer of 
six million sterling would provide enough to fill the gap in the currency reserves. 
Further, considering that they were valuing gold on the old parity basis they find a 
hidden reserve of 22 crores. The present situation was, therefore, not unsatisfactory 
and there was reasonable ground for hoping that the difficulties in providing funds 
in reserve would not be a factor which should hold np this project (Cheers). 

Sir George Schuster, referring to the main teohnical points, said : "Firstly, it 
was a question of the nature of Government securities that the Bank Bhould be 
allowed to purchase. The London Committee held that restrictions might bo unduly 
restrictive and the point had got to be considered by the Joint Committee. There 
is a clause dealing with the Bank’s power to take in open market operations and 
discount bills. Then, again, the London Committee held that the old provision might 
be interpreted in too restrictive a way. Then there was the question of the Bixe of 
the initial reserves. How much must be held in the form of gold and sterling 
securities before it was safe to set up a Bank 7 Then there was the question of 
proceeds from sales of surplus silver, because with the altered arrangements sales 
will not automatically go to the Currency Reserve. That question, afiecting as it did 
the policy of the Government, certainly demanded the most careful consideration. 

Another point was the proportion of Government of India securities to be held 
in the currency reserves. The Committee stated that the limit proposed iu the old 
Bill of fifty crores or one-quarter of the reserves might unduly restrict the open 
market operations of the Bank. That again would require careful consideration if 
gold reserves are to be valued at the existing parity. There was a chance of great 
profit beiDg made either by the sale of a portion of these gold reserves or a revalua¬ 
tion of gold. If, at any time, a different monetary system were to be adopted, the 
question of how such profit was to be disposed of was one requiring the most care¬ 
ful consideration. 

Pundit Vidyasagar Pandya moved an amendment for circulation of the Reserve 
Bill by the end of December, 1933. He asked why the Finance Member had given 
up the previous practice of circulation in such cases. The task before the House 
was difficult, and the Bill could beat be considered in the light of the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Report and the opinions elicited from outside. He 
hnd hardly time to consult his constituency representing banking interests. The 
heavens would not fall if his proposal were accepted. The Government could easily 
pass the Bill in any ehape or form as they had a clear majority in the House, and 
particularly when the scramble for membership of the Committee was great. He 
maintained that any bank managed by share-holderB would be injurious to the 
interests of the country, and unless the bank represented various interests in the 
country, it would prove a menaco to the country's prosperity. Illustrating his 

S oint, Mr. Pandya alluded to the fact that in the Bengal Bank a majority of the 
irectors were from favoured firms. Mr. Pandya, who had come with numerous 
statistics, spoke for a considerable length of time giving figures of attendance of 
Bhare-holdera at meetings of the Bengal, Bombay and MadraB Banks and afterwards 
at meetings of the Imperial Bank. He observed that the smallest number attended 
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and virtually the ehare-holdera were in the hands of secretaries and directors and 
their friends who made the whole concern their domestic affair. The spirit and in 
some cases even the letter of the law, had been ignored, through the appintment of 
the same gentleman for seven yearn continuously either as President or Vice- 
President of a local Board. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, asked how these details were relevant to the 
iesoe, and whether the member was not taking away time which should be used 
in the discussion of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Pandya explained that the Government wish to establish another share-holders’ 
bank of the same type, and he was warning the House of the results of having 
such institutions (Opposition cheers). He then described how the majority of the 
directors in the Imperial Bank had been always Europeans, and how the Indian 
nominees of the Government had been persons like Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee, the former aged eighty-nine and the latter above eighty, and Sir 
M. Dadhabhoy, aged sixty-five, who was not renominated, because tho Government 
could not do so, when he was appointed President of the Council of State. Even 
if these Indians bestirred themselves, there was a European majority Bgainet them. 
Then again, the Imperial Bank accounts did not Bhow what the directors owed them. 
The Government contended that in a share-holders bank, the directors would be 
independent of political influence. He aBked whether that Bank would not be run 
by one or two grand Moghuls, and whether the Government themselves were not the 
biggest political party in the country, nominating men who would reflect their policy 
(cheers). He asked the House to compare carefully the proposals sb regards the 
directorate as approved by the select committee on the Blackett Bill and the propo¬ 
sals now pnt forward. Under the former Bill, there would have been a majority of 
Indians on the directorate. Now even if the share-holders exercised votes properly, 
Indians could man only half of the directorate. 

The speaker asked Sir George Schuster to refer the question of cut-currency notes 
to the Joint Committee, and spoke of the hardship that would be caused to Indian 
banks through the provisions made in the Bill. He held that no cose had been 
made out for compensation to the Imperial Bank and hoped that the London Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations would be ignored in this respect. 

Mr. G. P. Singh observed that political influence was not being eliminated. The 
Governor-General was a representative of the largest political party, and his powers 
would be exercised on behalf of the Secretary of State who was in the hands of 
the City. The speaker quoted from the Government Despatch showing that the 
Reserve Bank would work in co-operation with or on lines approved by the Bank 
of England, which meant that the Reserve Bank would be an appendage of the 
Bank of England. Opinion in the country unanimously favoured a State Bank. 
The disappointing part of the Bill was that there waB no provision that share¬ 
holders should be nationals of India. 

12th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Gayapratad Singh urged that if the Reserve Bank was 
to' be a shareholders’ bank, then, let the Government have a moiety of the shares. 
He qnoted Sir Basil Blakett’s speech in 1928 in which he had stated that no one 
who was not an Indian or a British resident in India should have a voice in the 
management of the Bank. Mr. Singh expressed surprise that there was no such 

g rovision in the present Bill. He also pleaded for special facilities to indigenous 
anks, as given to the Imperial Bank, ana urged n revision of the ratio.. 

Mr. Ramkriehna Reddi spoke in favour of a State bank in preference to a 
shareholders’ bank. He suggested that if the Bill was to go to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, then the number of members on the Committee could' be twenty- 
eight, as was the csbo in respect of the previous Bill. , 

Sir George Schuster observed that the Government would have no objection to 
adopt the course, if that was the general wiBb. 

Mr. Reddi explained the need tot adequate reserves in order to control currency 
to finance agriculturists. He said that if by securing the management of the bank 
from political influence, it was meant that there should be no representative of the 
Assembly on the board, then he would seriously differ from the Government. On 
the decision of the Government, whether it should be a State bank or a share¬ 
holders’ bank would depend the vote of his party on the motion. He did not want 
that the cnrrency and finance of a vast country like India should be controlled by 
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a few share-holders. The bank, as proposed in the Bill, would practically be rnn 
by the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, who would be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and there was the further danger of the Secretary of State 
wielding his own influence in the matter. Therefore, the speaker suggested that 
the control and management should be in the hands of Indian nationals. 

The President gave a warning that unless the members imposed a reasonable 
time-limit on themselves and avoided repetition of the same arguments, he wouid 
have to intervene. 

Mr. Ramhrishna Reddi expressed the opinion that, if it was a shareholders’ bank, 
then there was the danger that commercial and industrial interests would purchase 
all the shares and dominate the directorate to the detriment of agricultural interests. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanpir observed that there was no need to delay sending the Bill 
to the select committee, because he held that the members had enough material 
on the basis of the previous Bill together with the London report. On the question 
of a State versuB shareholders’ bank, Sir Cowasji maintained that only Australia 
and Sweden had State banks and both the countries were re-considering their posi¬ 
tion. They wanted in India an independent authority, which could even check the 
Government; and if there had been one such bank, the Government would not 
have made mistakes as they had. A Reserve Bank waB intended to supply expert 
help and be at the service of the Government and the country from day to day. 
Sir Cowasji pointed out that nobody should be allowed to have more than 
ten votes or Rupees 5,000 worth of shares, and therefore there could be 
nothing like the Bank’s administration being centred in the hands of a 
few capitalists as stated by some members. On fthe question of the Ratio, 
Sir Cowasji differed from Mr. Mody, and maintained that public opinion 
to-day was stronger than ever it was for serious consideration of the question of 
reducing the present ratio. The Government alone could do this, as any discussion 
in the legislature would result in speculation. Tbe Government must take the res¬ 
ponsibility and present a fait accompli before the legislature as quickly as they 
could. The Finance Member was aware of the present feeling in the country ana 
Sir Cowasji hoped he would meet it. Concluding, {the speaker urged the House to 
proceed with the Bill, so that before Sir George Schuster left India, the Reserve 
bank would be functioning (Applause). 

Mr. J. N. Aggannal quoted from the “Capital” of Calcutta to show that gene¬ 
ral opinion favoured circulation of the Bill not for a long time, but in accordance 
with Mr. Pandya’s motion, till the end of December, in order to elicit public opin¬ 
ion. He strongly pleaded for the establishment of a State Bank, and asked why the 
London Committee had done nothing to remove the suspicion that an attempt was 
being made to shut out Indian influence from the Bank. 

Anglo-Indian Press Attack on jMahatmaji 

At this stage, the adjournment motion of Mr. Pari relating to the unsatisfactory 
reply given on behalf of the Government in the matter of criticism by “The Daily 
Gazette,” Karachi of Mahatma Gandhi and the attitude and policy or the Govern¬ 
ment disclosed in this matter, was taken np. 

Mr. B. R, Puri observed that it appeared that the gentleman who wrote the 
“Daily Gazette” article, was an Anglo-Indian. The offensive portion was as follows: 
“Most people feel that Gandhiji should be well smacked on the part of anatomy 
that Nature has specifically provided for the purpose. Unfortunately he iB too old 
for this type of treatment to prove of any use. Certainly, his latest antic smacks of 
a silly ola man entering hia second childhood”. The writer had also suggested 
togging as a remedy to put an end to Oivil Disobedience. The Government or India, 
when questioned, neither approved nor disapproved of the - article, and refused to do 
anything except forward the questions and answers to the Local Government. This 
was a failure to discharge the obligations of the Government, and was likely to lead 
to mischievous results. When Government members were asked for their views, they 
refused to express an opinion. 

Mr, Puri contended that the Bombay Government could not be unaware of the 
article. There was no use forwarding the questions and answers unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India expressed their opinion on the subjeot. The Government would not 
express au opinion. They would not consult legal opinion whether the article fell 
under Seotion 153-A, I. P. 0. Even Mr. Sarma’s suggestion that the Director of 
Publicity should give a friendly hint to the writer to retain from writing saoh an 
atricle, was not acceptable. Concluding, Mr. Puri uttered a waraing that it would 
16 
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be highly mischievous and would lead to serious consequences, if the Government 
gave discriminatory treatment, and allowed Anglo-Indian journalists to escape the 
law even they did a wrong to the leader of the Indian people, but put the law into 
force against Indian journalists when they committed a corresponding offence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai considered that the matter concerned all India and 
affected an all-India personality, Perhaps, if the Home Member himself had been 
present, the replies would have been more satisfactory the previous day, because in 
a way it had been admitted that the article wrb insulting and in bad taste. He 
asked whether the Government of India would have taken some action in similar 
circumstances against an Indian newspaper.' The speaker quoted Section 182, Or. 
P. O., and said that the Government of India, if they were not partial to Anglo- 
Indian papers, would certainly have called the Bombay Government’s attention to 
the article and taken action at least when the question were tabled. 

Mr. S. G. Milra said that it was deplorable that the Government, by their 
attitude, had confirmed the impression formed some time ago in respect of their 
inaction against another Anglo-Indian paper for its article in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Mr. F. E. Jamea admitted that the article showed bad taste and the remarks 
were petulant and foolish, especially when they related to a person held in great 
veneration. No one in his senses would jnBtify such a publication in any respon¬ 
sible journal. At the same time, the House must have a sense of proportion and 
consider the more urgent matters awaitiDg its attention. The speaker asked incid¬ 
entally why no member had suggested to the Government of India to take any action 
in reapeot of certain cartoons in a newspaper published not far from here, which 
had caricatured three members of the Government in most scandalous terms. If the 
Assembly insisted on the present motion for the exercise of superintendence and 
control, the provincial legislatures and Governments would have every reason to 
resent such interference, because there had been no grave emergency compelling such 
a course of action. 

Sir Cotoasji Jahangir thought that a misunderstanding had been caused and it 
wonld probably have been avoided if the Home Member had been present the previous 
day. The . Joint Home Secretary, Mr. -8loan, was after all a new member, and 
could not be expected so soon to develop the art of answering questions, and wonld 
perhaps realise from this incident that it was not so easy for the Government to 
give replies. The speaker did not agree with Mr. James, and said that it was right 
under the present constitution, to control the Local Governments, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India coaid Dot take up the inconsistent position of sometimes taking 
responsibility for the actions of Local Governments, and at other times not. He 
thought that the whole matter wonld have been settled, if the Government had 
merely said that they would give consideration to a matter on which members had 
felt so keenly. The article was offensive to millions of this country. Mr. Gandhi 
was a man of international reputation admitted by millions as a great man (Applause). 
He did not care whether the etupid article fell within the four corners of the law, 
bat he wanted the Government to consider the matter. He had never heard of tbe 
paper before, but the matter having appeared in a leading article, notice must be 
taken of it. The tendency of modern journalism all over the world were to endeavour 
to be bright, and too often pass to bounds of good or even reasonable taste, and occa¬ 
sionally lapse into vulgarity. This was one of those occasions which must be deplored. 
The Government, however, could not take np a position different from that they had 
taken up yesterday. The Home Department invariably refused to interfere with the 
normal administration. It was only in very major matters of policy and in respect 
of questions relating to Mr. Gandhi particularly, that they had to take an active 
part. The issue really was whether this was a normal matter of administration. Now 
in regard to the control of the Press, their deliberate policy had been for many yean 
to leave mattes to the Local Governments. When the Indian Press Act of 1931 was 
passed, the power of dealing with tbe Press was definitely placed in the hands of the 
Local Governments. Only Government interfere in such questions. In this particular 
case, they could safely leave it to the Bombay Government. The article in question 
would have been lost in the Obscurity it deserved, which would have been much 
better for all concerned including Mr. Gandhi, bnt it had gained tremendous 
advertisement through the questions and the debate in the House, declared Sir Harry. 
No one wanted insults to be directed against Mr. Gandhi. But the question of 
taking legal action was quite a different matter. He most certainly was not prepared 
to make any suggestions to the Bombay Government that any legal action should 
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be takeD, and he hoped that the House would support the Government in the posi¬ 
tion they had taken up (Applause), 

■ Mr. K. C. Neogy , in a spirited speech, asked why the Government of India 
did not obtain legal opinion on the artiole, when it appeared in “The National Oall’* 
of Delhi. 

Sir • Barry Baig, interrupting, replied that the Government did not attach any 
particular importance to the article. 

Mr. Neogy asked why the Government did not even obtain legal opinion, apart 
from legal action. He contended that if some action had been taken, it would pre¬ 
vent further bad blood being created aod prevent some hothead, from attempting an 
outrage in Karachi like the one which occurred in Calcutta last year. He emphasised 
the need for the Government taking necessary action after consulting their legal ad¬ 
visers, sO that more bad blood might not be created and outrages such as the one 
that occurred iD Calcutta might be avoided. Mere condemnation by the Government 
of the article in question was not sufficient. 

Mr. Mastvood Ahmed observed that it was such attitude of the Government that 
was responsible for the terrorist movement in the country. After all, legal action 
against the paper would have meant Rs. 500. The article was published in Delhi bIbo, 
which was certainly an administrated area under the Government of India. Yet, 
no action was taken. Mahatma Gandhi was admired and respected not odIv by 
Hindus but by all Indians, and action must be taken against the written article. Why 
were the Government not consulting their legal adviserB ? The attitude of habitual 
supporters of the Government like Mr. Sarma was understandable. They were 
responsible to their constituency, namely, the Government (applause), but the speaker 
had seen the Homo Member for the first time lose patience and ask for a vote of 
the House. The motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

13th. SEPTEMBER The resumed debate on the Reserve Bank Bill to-day was 
initiated by Str Leslie Hudson, Leader of the European Group. On the question of 
the directorate, Sir Leslie Hudson agreed with Mr. H, F. Mody that it should iu- 
clude representatives of leading commercial bodies, with a knowledge of financial 
matters. As for the head office, he suggested it could be a perambulating one, as 
was the office of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank. He did not like the 
stipulation that the directors of other banks should not be on the directorate of the 
Reserve Bank. He paid a tribute to the present Finance Member and his predeces¬ 
sor Sir Basil Blackett for having evolved a measure which, despite differences in 
detail, commanded the approval of everybody whose opinion was worth while in India. 
Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson urged that the House should not hesitate to send the 
Bill to select committee, as the establishment of the bank was a pre-requisite for the 
introduction of Responsible Government. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan welcomed the Bill, and hoped that everything wonld' be 
done to remove the impression that it was intended as a link in the chain whereby 
Great Britain would bind India. Regarding the nomination of directors, the speaker 
suggested that it could be made by the Finance Member now and by the Finance 
Minister in the Federal Government, subject in either cbbc to the approval of the 
Governor-General. On the question of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Mr. Tham¬ 
pan preferred a State Bank and regretted that the papers were not avaiialable of the 
proceedings of the London Committee to show why they preferred a shareholders’ 
bank. Ha therefore hoped that this point should be kept open for discussion and 
decision by the select committee. As for shares the value or each should not exceed 
the Rs. 100 proposed in the Blackett Bill. Further, he wanted that only nationals 
should possess shares, as otherwise the bank would be controlled by foreigners. 
While approving the proposal of regional registers, he wanted that a restriction 
should be placed on the amount of transfer from one provincial register to another 
so that a definite minimum number of shares might be owned by the inhabitants 
of the locality. At the same time, he wanted one more director Bnould be appointed 
for each region to represent agricultural interests. The tenure of each director should 
be three years instead of five. Mr. Thampan suggested that the first directors nomi¬ 
nated by the Government should be replaced by directors elected by the shareholders 
as soon as the shares were subscribed. He felt that that safeguard was necessary as 
there was a tendency for directors to keep themselves in office. He referred to the 
instance of a company in U. P. where the managing director fixed up his wife in 
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hia plane, when he was appointed Minister in the province. Aa regards the Ratio, 
be suggested the appointment of an expert committee, with a personnel which would 
inspire confidence, to find out the true facta regarding the Ratio in relation to the 
resolution passed at Ottawa on monetary matters ana reaffirmed in London by the 
Empire delegates after the World Economic Conference. The ratio question should 
be gone into for the purpose of raising prices. He next maintained that the 
strength of the Gold Reserve, which was put in the Bill at Rs. 85 crores, should be 
raised to Rs. 70 crores. Mr. Thampao asked what the value of the reciprocal ar¬ 
rangement, whereby the Bank of England wonld be the Agent of the Reserve Bank 
in England and vice versa, was. The Bank of England did little business in India, 
and the advantage of this arrangement would merely go to the Bank of England. 
He thought that a branch of the Reserve Bank should be opened in London as a 
symbol of India’s desire to break away from the dominance of the Bank of England. 
Concluding, Mr. Thampan suggested that those who went to the London Commit¬ 
tee should be excluded from the select committee—with the exception, of course, of 
Bir George Schuster who could represent their viewpoint —bb otherwise the select 
committee would be dominated by the London members. 

Mr. B. Das was, however, keenly critical of the London diaonsaions, and ascribed 
them to the political influence exercised by Whitehall. He also criticised the gene¬ 
ral financial policy of the Government of India, and warned the Government that 
the Democratic Party representatives on the Seleot Committee would strenuously 
oppose the scheme for a share-holders’ bank. 

Sir George Schuster rose amidst cheers to reply to the three days’ debate. Sir 
George Schuster observed that there waB very little to oomplain about the quality 
of the speeches. There was one speech he would oritioise, namely, that of Pandit 
Vidyasagar Pandya, which was a general exercise in mud-slinging. Nothing could 
be gained by that. Those proposals were conceived in London in an atmosphere of 
trust and understanding, and the Finance Member wished to transfer that atmos¬ 
phere to the disoussions in India. The London Committee had been criticised as 
packed. He felt that if the Government had chosen men for their ability to attaok 
the Government effectively, they could not have chosen better men. (Applause). 
One member had said that the proposals of the Joint Committee on the previous 
Bill had been brushed aside. Sir George Schuster reminded the House that the 
London Committee had three members of that committee on it, namely, Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thaknrdas, Mr. A. Ran gas warn i Iyengar and Sir Phi roze Seth ns. These 
members agreed to all the main conclusions, which had the support of every repre¬ 
sentative of every interest and every party in the House. 

Some members had made disparaging remarks in respect of the Imperial Bank 
retaining for a long time their Directors. Sir George Schuster felt that if the 
Reserve Bank could obtain and retain tbe services for a considerable period of men 
like Sir D. E. Wacha, Sir M. Dadabhoy. Sir R. N. Mukherjee and Bir _ Purshotam- 
das Thaknrdas, they wonld be fortunate indeed. One of the great practical difficul¬ 
ties of the future would be to secure directors of first-class abilities and experience 
of a Reserve Bank, in view of all the limitations imposed on their selection. Ho 
hoped if the Reserve Bank was able to obtain directors of the dasB he had 
mentioned, they would retain their services for life or for the period they could do 
active and useful work. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member said that the main discussion bad centred round 
a Shareholders versus a State Bank. It waB universally felt that the control of 
currency and credit should be in the hands of an authority independent of tbe 
Government. ReceDt history was full of examples of countries being brought to 
serious troubles by Governmental interference in these matters. The future Govern¬ 
ment would be a popular one, and subject to even greater influences than the pre¬ 
sent Government. An eleoted ministry would not have continuity of personnel 
which the official Government had had. There was no attempt to-set up some sort 
of an alien authority for the purpose of diminishing the powers of the legislature. 
The Reserve Bank must become a trusted part of Indian pablio life, It must be an 
Indian institution, commanding the confidence of Indian opinion. Otherwise, the 
whole purpose of the proposal would be lost. ... , 

Moat of the members nad spoken in the light of prejudices born of past condi¬ 
tions, and not in the light of what was likely to be the condition in the future. 
As to whether a shareholders’ bank was a part of the principle of the Bill, it was a 
t echn ical point for the Chair to decide, but the practical Iside of the matter was that 
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consideration of the question, spread over years, had made the Government come to 
the conclusion that there was no other way to achieve the object they wished to, 
except through a shareholders’ bank. He did not wish to exclude from the Com* 
mittee members taking the contrary view. He wished to launch the scheme with 
the maximum support from Indian opinion. He would, therefore, discuss all objec¬ 
tions with a view to finding means of meeting them, so that a better measure than 
that before the House might emerge from the Joint Committee. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to the question of the Ratio, and quoted at 
length from the leading article in “The Hindu”, of Madras, dated 22nd. August, 
which reinforced the speaker’s point of view regarding the Ratio and the rupee 
remaining linked to sterling. India, in view of her trade relations and external 
obligations, enjoyed enormous advantage in maintaining the stability of the rupee in 
terms of sterling. Sir George Schuster said that, in the meantime, he had been 
taking every opportunity to represent to the British Government, Indian needs for a 
rise in the level of prices, and added" We have undoubtedly influenced the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I know His Majesty’s Government are fully apprised of 
our position, and are taking our position into account in all they do. 

Sir George Schuster maintained that the position must continue, and warned 
those who were desirous of speculating that they would be very unwise in doing eo. 

Concluding, Sir George Schuster said that the Seleot Committee could discusB all 
the points raised in the debate. Representatives of the House; he hoped, would in 
the. committee stage, approach the task with the sole desire to devise something 
which would be useful to the new India, and not with mindB filled with prejudice 
born in the past. He bad no objection to accept the suggestion of Mr. Ramkrishoa 
Reddi that the number of members from each House be fourteen instead of twelve. 

The circulation motion of Pt. Vidyasagar Pandya was rejected, and the Honee 
without a division carried the motion for a joint committee. The House then 
adjourned. 


Imperial'Bank Amend. Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly took up for consideration the Imperiat Bank 
Amending Bill which is a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir George Schuster asked the House to refer the Bill to the same Joint Select 
Committee as would ait on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Pandit Vidyasagar Pandya wished the Imperial Bank Bill had been put in a 
form which might have been better understood by the House. The Imperial Bank 
had not used its power properly. He hoped steps would be taken to see that no 
further obstacle was put in the way of Indian banks. The fahe impression should 
not be allowed to be oreated that the Imperial Bank, for the mere fact of being the 
Agent of the Reserve Bank, was a Government institution. People in this country 
bad a weakness for Government institutions. Continuing, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
said that the Court of Wards' monies were at present deposited with tne Imperial 
Bank. Hereafter, such business should not be monopolised by that bank. He also 
gave an instance of how once two parties in court agreed to deposit money in an 
Indian bank in Madras and the Judge, in the absence of rules to the contrary, 
allowed such a deposit. Thereafter, the Government issued a circular asking the 
courts always to deposit money in the Imperial Bank. The Finance Member should 
make the position clear, so that people might not be misled. Further, supposing the 
Imperial Bank, which would hold Government funds, incurred loss, who would be 
held responsible for the money lying with them ? The Imperial Bank should not be 
allowed hereafter to style themselves as “bankers to the Government of India.” Pro- 
ceding, Mr. Pandya observed that during the discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill, 
he did not criticise persons on the directorate of the Imperial Bank but only the 
Bystem under which the directorate went to the same persons in some provinces, 
even when their ages were between eighty and ninety. Surely it was time such 
superannuated and physically unfit individuals were not selected to the directorate of 
such an important institution as the Imperial Bank. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the motion for reference to a select committee. He quoted 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, who expected the Imperial Bank to serve all sections and deve¬ 
lop Indian trade and commerce, and said that the bank had failed to come up to 
that expectation. Mr. Das also referred to the support given to the Alliance Bonk, 
when in liquidation, but not to the People’s Bank of India. The speaker asked for 
the repeal of the Imperial Bank Act. 
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Mr, LalckandNavalrat and Mr. S. C. Sen spoke next. The former was critical 
Of the Imperial Bank, while the latter stated that the Bengal National Bank -was 
given an advance of Ra 20 lakhs on Us liquidation. •' 

Str George Sohusfer’e summing up was brief. He sail that in public interest, 
he would not reply to all the points raised in connection with the Imperial Bank 
now. The select committee would hear both aides. The Bill Was referred to the 
joint committee. - 


The Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 
On Sir Joseph Bhore’e motion, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill was pas¬ 
sed without any alteration. The Bill related to safety of life at sea, and waa in accor¬ 
dance with the International Convention signed in London. 


The Mobrhidabad Estate Bill 

A motion that the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, aB amended by the 
select committee, be taken into consideration, was moved by Mr. Glancy. 

Referring to the suggestion of Mr. K. O. Neoey, Mr. Sarnia, Mr. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 
PraBad Singh and Mr. Morgan that the decrees already obtained should not bo light¬ 
ly reopened by the Manager to be appointed on behalf of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Glancy said that this waa a reasonable suggestion and would be adopted. He hoped 
the amendments tabled regarding this matter would not be moved. 

During the third regarding, Mr. Baghairam Puri opposed the Bill as a flagrant 
example of flouting the rights given to courts of law. Legislation of the kina was 
fundamentally unjust and would shake the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
of the courts of justice, aB the measure aimed at declaring decrees obtained at consi¬ 
derable expense, even through' the High Court, ineffective. The Nawab himself was 
responsible for this extravagance ? The speaker wanted to know if Hie Nawab bad 
no moral obligation to pay hia liabilities. The speaker would not be a party to 
any measure which templed on the sacredness ana B&nctity attaching to judgments 
given by the highest tribunals of the land. 

Sir B. B. Ghosh, Law Member, declared that it had been the policy of the 
British Government to maintain the dignity of ancient families. Was it the in¬ 
tention of Mr. Pari, that the premier Nawab of the country should go abegging? 
The speech of Mr. Puri was that of a radical who wanted to wipe out everything 
ancient. There was no use defending creditors who had advanced money under the 
influence of speculation. The Bill had been examined by the strongest select com¬ 
mittee possible. The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Tea Restriction Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly met to-day to dispose of several official Bills, 
including those which came from the Council of State. 

Mr. Bajpai moving that the Bill providing for the control of the extension of the 
cultivation of tea in British India, be taken into consideration, referred to the 
agreement arrived at between the Governments of Indis, Ceylon, the Netherlands 
and the East Indies and aaid that the Bill had the approval of the Local Govern¬ 
ments of Madras, Assam and Bengal, who were concerned in the matter, and it 
generally commanded the approval of all interests. The States of Travanoore and 
Cochin had agreed to abide by the Bill. , . 

Mr. S. d Mitra moved for reference of the Bill to_a select committee. The 
Government were helping the tea gTOweia in bringing in the legislation, and he 
stressed the case of small tea gardens which were Btarted recently, and . which had 
no time to express their opinion when the referendum was taken. He pleaded for 
special consideration regarding the quota of auch tea gardens, as they deserved 
protection, in view of the fact that they had to spend more than the older ones. 

Mr. Bajpai alluded to Clause 23 which prescribed the manner in which the 
export quota should be determined. Half per cent provided as the maximum for 
extension of tea cultivation was a vital condition, and it would not be possible to 
extend it in favour of certain classes of growers. Subject to that limit, the Govern¬ 
ment would give the small estates first consideration. As for amendment of the 
constitution of the Committee, in order to admit labourers, Mr. Bajpai explained 
the difficulty of legislating for areas outside British India, for example, for Travan- 
core and Cochin, and promised to place the suggestion before the Local Governments 
concerned, so that the latter might make nominations in consultation with represen- 
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tativo organisations. Concluding, he pointed out that the Java and Ceylon Govern* 
meets bad implemented legislation, and so the Assembly would be well-adviBed not 
to delay passmg legislation, as otherwise the tea market, which was showing signs 
of improvement since the agreement, might be affected. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury supported the motion. The scheme was toll 
thought-out, but it had its attendant dangers, which must be guarded against. Many 
Indian gardens which did not export direct, would suffer most. Mr. Matin Chou¬ 
dhury suggested that the scheme for restricting production must exempt gardens 
which produced only a thousand maunds or less. The speaker held that the Tea 
Cess Committee was wrong in spending £ 40,000 on propaganda in America, while 
the sales there were decreasing, Ceylon tried propaganda and gave it up. Why 
not they develop the Indian market 1 The speaker urged the passage of the Bill 
in the present session. He supported Mr. Mitra’s point that in the rules provision 
should be made for gardens started after 1925. 

Str Joseph Bhore said that he had received memoranda from Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tions, showing that the Bill had the support of Indians. The Government had 
taken powers to see that the smallar interests were safeguarded. He assured the 
House that, if the necessity arose, the Government would reconsider the matter, 
and would not hesitate to make necessary alterations. If any practical scheme was 
put up for regulating production of tea, the Government would give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Mr. J. A. Milligan moved aD amendment to clause 21, whereby the Committee 
could make, with the previous sanction of the Governor-Qeneral-in-Council, a con¬ 
tribution towards the maintenance of dny international committee established for 
the furtherance of the said purpose in tea-producing countries generally. 

The Government accepted the amendment, and tne Bill was passed. 

House op Work in Factories 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved for a select committee on the Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to labour in factories. The original Act was passed 
about twenty-two years ago, when many of the problems now facing them were 
unexplored and even unknown. There had been three amending Acts, since then, 
and the present attempt was no more than re-arranging the law and revising its 
expression where necessary. Sir Frank Noyce explained the provisions of the Bill. 
Referring to the clause relating to shorter hours, he said that shorter hours were 
an essential condition for any substantial advance in efficiency.. Moreover, the for¬ 
mer scarcity of Labour had sIbo disappeared. A man who spent eleven hours a 
day in a factory could not be said to live at all. He was a machine. Moreover, 
reduction of hours would bring the prospect of employment to many at present 
unemployed. He regretted Mr. Mody’a absence. At present, the cotton textile 
industry stood in the way of shorter hours. The speaker hoped that the industry 
would, in the months that remained before the select committee met, find itself able 
to introduce this system. 

The motion for a select committee was carried amidst cheers, 

The Haj Pilgrims Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill to regulate activities of persona in British India 
who offered to assist Muslim pilgrims to Hedjnz, as reported by the Belect committee, 
be recommitted to the committee. He said that last February, when the Bill emerged 
from the select committee, the Government were not prepared to take final decisions 
until they had watched the reactions to the measure. Now, their proposal was to 
send the Bill back to the select committee. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed , opposing the motion, asked the Government to place all 
the documents in their possession before the public. He advocated circulation of 
the Bill. Messrs. Sadiq Hassan and TJppi Sahib alBo opposed the official motion, 
on the ground that the legislation proposed was unnecessary. The debate had not 
concluded when the Assembly adjourned. - 

16th. SEPTEMBERThe debate on the Haj Bill was resumed. Ohaudhri 
Mohammed Ismail wished the Bill had been proceeded with, but did Dot object to' 
its recommittal to the select committee. 

Kanwar Saji Ismail Alt Khan was opposed to the principle of the Bill, ae there 
was no case against people who wished to assist pilgrims. However, the motion for 
recommittal to the select committee was an innocent one. 
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Sir FaxI-i-Husaam said that there were some bad gnides and some good guides, 
and the Bill aimed at removing whatever defects eould be removed by legislation. 
The need for recommittal arose, because the Bill covered some cases whiah might 
be excluded, and had omitted others which should be covered. 

Sir Fazl-i-HuBBain assured the Honse that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the Government policy waB to discourage Haj pilgrimage. On 
the other hand, his sole concern was to do everything possible to afford protection 
and comfort to pilgrims and enable them to make the trip with all facilities and 
the least cost. Haj was a religions duty of Muslims, but from the Government 
point of view, it had another attraction. It enabled people to leave their surround¬ 
ings and through travel, broaden their horizon, and become better citizens. In 
Hedjaj, they met people from all countries of the world. 

Mr. Axhar Alt was heard to inquire whether this was an argument in favour 
of Fan-Islamism. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that the prophet of Fau-Islamism was Sir Abdullah 
Suhtawardy when he came out as a young man from London, and was appointed 
Principal of the Islamta college, Lahore. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain knew the outward 
expression and the inward significance of the movement, and assured the House 
that it not only was a myth, but that even the ashes of the movement were not 
left now. It was better for them to make up their mind to stand on their own 
legs in Indio, as Indians. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that the Government 
wished to encourage, not discourage, Haj pilgrimage. 

After Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr, Anu/arul-Axim had supported the motion, 
the Bill was recommitted to the select committee. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amend. Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved that the Negotiable Instruments Act Amending 
Bill as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. He said that 
if the Bill was sent to a Belect committee it would mean waste of time, but would 
raise no objection to the course if the House desired to refer the measure to a 
select committee. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved for a select oommittee, which motion was accepted. 

Otheb Bills Passed 

Jhe House passed without amendment, the Indian Arbitration Act Amending 
Bill and the Cantonment’s House Accommodation Act Amending Bill as passed by 
the Council of State. Mr. Tottenham observed that the Cantonments Bill had the 
support of the All-India Cantonments’ Association, which was an extremely efficient 
body, and kept a vigilant eye on the interests of the house-owners. 

The House passed the Bill amending the Dangerous Drugs Act, 

Transfer of Aden 

Sir Joseph Bhors, Leader of the House, moved **that the Government of Iodia 
communique dated the 20th June 1933, regarding the future administration of Aden 
be taken into consideration. Sir Joseph Bnore said that the promise to give an 
opportunity for discussion of the matter was made as far back as 1922, Indians in 
Aden numbered 7,287. out of a population of 46,628 and were against transfer, 
while the Arab population, consisting of 29.820 were satisfied with the present 
conditions, but feared that after the Indian Federation, Arab interests might bo 
subordinated to Indian interests, and there might be a progressive increase in the 
commercial domination of Indian firms. They wanted certain conditions to be ful¬ 
filled before the transfer took placa 

Bir Joseph Bhore mentioned that the transfer of the civil administration of Aden 
was not a live issue, and did not rule out future consideration of the question. The 
Government, he said, wonld not take part in the discussion, and would forward the 
views of the Honse to His Majesty’s Government, who woald have to consider 
opinion outside the chamber and also opinion in Aden. 

Mr. Bhupat Sinah moved an amendment, objecting to the transfer of the civil 
administration ana demanding re-transfer to India of the military and political 
control. Mr. Bhupat Singh asked why the Government had adopted an attitude 
of neutrality. In view of India attaining Dominion Status at some future date, 
they must nave control of strategic points. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which, while emphatically protesting 
against the transfer of the Aden settlement, requested the Government to convey 
to His Majesty’s Government the strong desire of the people of India, that the 
proposed transfer should not take place. He accused the Government of breach 
of faith, and said that the entire country was opposed to transfer and asked whether 
this was the reward for India’s services during the War. Moreover, who would be 
responsible for the forty crores sunk in Aden 7 

Mr. B. Das supported Mr, Bhupat Singh’s amendment. He spoke bitterly against 
the Government attitude, and challenged Britain to refer the case to the League of 
Nations. When India was an original member of the League of Nations, why had 
the Government of India not the courage to approach the League of Nations f 

Mr. Anklesaria supported Dr. Ziauadin’s motion, and expressed surprise at the 
attitude of the Government which meant that the charges made daring the speeches 
would go uu-aaswered. He wanted the Government of India to join with the non- 
officials in this matter. 

Mr. B. R. Puri, on behalf of the Democratic Party, endorsed Mr. Bhupat Singh’s 
motion, although he feared they were playing a losing game. It appeared that Aden 
was already lost to India. He had very little hopes that Britain would reconsider 
her views in the light of the Assembly debate, which was merely a luxury debate. 

Naicab Ahmed Nawaz. Khan said that the Arabs could not serve two masters. 
Separation from India would be in the best interests of Arabs, and would relieve 
India of a burden to the extent of Rs. 2d lakhs. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 18th. 

I8tb. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Jadhav, Bpeaking first to-day, opposed the transfer of 
Aden, and said that a mixed meeting of Arabs and Indians of Aden had protested 
against the transfer, Mr. Jadhav gave numerous figures showing Indian investments 
in Aden, and insisted on investment if Aden was to be handed over to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir George Schuster intervened in the debate, with a view to giving facts about 
the financial aspect of the question. It waB not proper to go a century back to cal¬ 
culate all the money spent and to add compound interest at four-and-a-half per cent. 
If such calculations were applied, Mr. Jadhav might claim to be worth five crores. 
(Laughter), Then again, the value of India’s trade depended largely on the protection 
of the British Navy, whose burden the British tax-payer had borne. Such Naval 
expenditure would balance anything pat forward on the Indian side. 

Sir George Schuster observed that the Government of India did not wish to take 
aides. The facts were that until 1900. the entire civil and military expenditure was 
borne by India. As a result of the Welby Commission report, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, from 1901, contributed £72,000 which amounted to about half of the cost of 
the military administration, Rs. 21)4 lakhs. Later on, the military expenditure grew 
and in 1926-27 it stood at Rs, 47# lakhs. On the first April 1927, His Majesty’s 
Government took over the Military aDd political expenditure, and India was to con¬ 
tribute £250,000 for the first three years, and thereafter £150,000 annually or one- 
third, whichever was leas. His Majesty's Government were experimenting on a large 
scale, on defence by air, but the maximum commitment of India was £150,000 
annually. As regards civil administration, the figures for the last seven years showed 
an annual average deficit of £66,QOO but in view of the economies they might say the 
civil budget would balance. The financial position, therefore, was that, as a result of 
the transfer India would be relieved of Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs expenditure, and might 
lose a lakh or two under the head “income-tax.” Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had raised 
the question of the aesest in respect of the public buildings and properties in the 
harbour. They were calculated to be worth Rs. 9 lakhs. When tne Government of 
India took over Aden and the Bombay Government put in a claim for Rs. 9 lakhs, 
it was turned down on the ground that when one administration succeeded another 
took over the assets and liabilities free of payment. That was the principle on 
which the question of Burma separation was being discussed. The Government of 
India’s buildings were similarly handed over to military authorities when control was 
transferred to His Majesty’s Government Water works expenditure was in the form 
of a grant to the Municipal Committee. Sir George Schuster hoped that these facts 
would be given due weight and promised consideration of the facts and figures put 
forward by the Opposition speaker. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his motion, and Dr. Ziauddin's amendment was 
carried. Dr. Ziaudain’a resolution ran as follows:—“While recording their emphatic 
17 
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protest against the oomplete transfer to the Colonial Office of the Aden Settlement, 
which has for about a century been an integral part of the British Indian Adminis¬ 
tration, the Assembly requests the Go ver n or-Q eneral-in-Con ncil to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government the Btrong desire of the people of India that the proposed 
transfer shonld not take place.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Medical Council Bill 

20th. SEPTEMBERAfter interpellations to-day, Mr. Bajpai moved the 
consideration of the report of the select committee on the Medical Council Bill. 
He said that the three objections which emanated from the debate in the 
Aseembly at its last session related to licentiates, the constitution of the 
council and reciprocity. The select committee had discussed and found a 
solution for all. He said that as regards licentiates, a reference to local Governments 
showed that they did not, with two exceptions, want any enquiry into the question 
of raising the standard of education of licentiates on financial grounds. Therefore the 
other alternative was adopted, namely, the omission of an all-India register so that 
the sentiment of licentiates might be respected and they might not feel hurt. Ae 
regards the constitution of the Medical Council, it was altered in such a manner 
that the balance had been preserved between the demands of democracy and the 
demands of education, as for reciprocity, the question was whether their qualifica¬ 
tions and standards could as soon as it was established take up this question of 
standard. He referred to the foot-note to para 123 of the White Paper proposals 
in which reference was made to the bill now before the Honse. The Joint Select 
Committee was at present seised of the question of the position of British profes¬ 
sional men and the oommittee would consider the matter in all its bearings. He 
mentioned it so that there might be no possible misunderstanding. Concluding, Mr. 
Bajpai expressed appreciation of the impartial manner in which the members of the 
select committee had approached their task, and said that if the Medical Council to 
be established showed the same spirit in the discharge of their duty as had been 
Bhown by the select committee all would be well. 

Dr. Ziauddin congratulated the select committee on prodncting an unanimona 
report on a vexed question on which opinion was hopelessly divided. He emphasised 
that hospitals attached to medical colleges should be raised to the level of scientific 
clinics and should not be the same aB charitable institutions maintained by the etate 
and local bodies. The medical college staff shonld not be entitled to receive any 
fee for service rendered to patients in hospitals. In his opinion, this would increase 
the efficiency of the colleges. He also suggested that contributions paid by patients 
treated id hospitals shonld be deposited with the funds of the hospitals bb donations. 

Referring to administration, Dr. Ziauddin stressed that the course of studies, 
the standard of teaching and examinations should be in tbe hands of academic per¬ 
sons, bat appointments, promotions and control of the purse should be in the hands 
Of outsiders. 

Dr. Dalai rejoiced that the chief obstacle to reciprocity between the General 
Medical Council of Britain and the proposed All-India Medical Oouncil had been 
removed. He suggested that the Government of India should get the Medical 
Council into operation as soon as possible and institute an inquiry into the adminis¬ 
tration and the standards of education of licentiates in various provinces. 

Mr. Jog endorsed the recommendations of ithe select committee^ but remarked 
that the poison was still left in the Bill in as mnch as licentiates were not given 
recognition in the matter of voting for own candidates for election to the General 
Medical Council. Mr. Raju emphasised that the principle of reciprocity should be 
the basis of the Bill. Mr. Thampan criticised tbe various clauses and maintained 
that the select committee report did not materially liberalise the original bill. 
He was entirely opposed to any harden on the taxpayer owing to the creation of the 
Medical Council. 

Sir Faxl-i-Sustain felt gratified over the achievement of the bill. He said that 
the measure had been under contemplation for the past four years, but all along 
the entire body of public opinion bad been opposed to it. Now they had before 
the House a measure which had the unanimous support of even the stalwart 
oppositionists. He was not ashamed to confess that this agreement was due to 
several surrenders from point to point on behalf of the Government in the select 
committee. But they had realised the fact that for the efforts to prove a success 
there must be a fair degree of support from all quarters. The object of the bill 
was efficiency at home and honour abroad. To this extent the result achieved ao 
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far W98 satisfactory. Ho expressed sincere gratitude for the reception given to the 
measure and hoped that the Houso would pass the measure unanimously. 

The motion for consideration waB adopted and the House passed Bill. 

Non-Industbial Employment 

Then the House debated a resolution moved by Str Frank Noyce that having 
considered the draft convention and recommendation concerning the age for 
admission of children to non-industrial employment adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the sixteenth session, the Assembly recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment of India not to ratify the draft convention nor accept the recommendation. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment at the end of the resolution urging the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take steps to give effect to the proposals contained in the amend¬ 
ment proposed by Sir B. N. Mitra, the Government of India’s chief delegate at the 
session. The convention laid down the general principle that children under 10 
should not be employed in all industrial occupations. Mr. Jog, by hiB amendment, 
wanted the Government of India to accept Sir B. N. Mitra’a proposal specifying a 
list of occupations wherein children should not be employed at all. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chotcdhury quoted from the Government of India’s answer to 
the questionnaire of the International Labour Office and said that in all essentials 
their recommendations were identical with those adopted at the session, Mr. 
Morgan suggested that it would be good to tie the Government of India to all the 
proposals of Sir B N. Mitra and moved an amendment that the Government 
should examine those proposals and give effect on the lines of those proposals. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that he could not accept even this modified amendment 
because the question whs not urgent. The Government’s first duty was to children 
in non-regulated factories like spinning and carpet-weaving. The Government of India's 
and the local Government’s energies and resources should first be utilised in solving 
the question of factory labour and labour in non-regnlated factories. Then would be 
the time to take up the question of labour mentioned by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was carried. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMAND UNDER CIVIL AVIATION 

An interesting discnssion was held on the supplementary demand under the head 
‘civil aviation’ for Ra. 2,63,000 in connection with the agreement with the trans¬ 
continental airways. This demand came as a result of the recommendation of the 
Standing Finance Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that throughout the negotiations 
with the Imperial Airways they had indianisation of the service prominently in 
the fore-front. He pointed oat that the majority of the directors were Indians. 

Sir George Schuster said that they were not ont of pocket on this arrangement. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. Moazzam Sahib 
spoke generally favouring the agreement, though they regretted that the Government 
of India’s share was a small one. Dr. Ziauddin wanted the arrangement to be placed 
before the Assembly in 1939 for opinion. 

Sir George Schuster said that the arrangement for the carrying of mails by air 
mail represented a saving of Rs. lakhs per annum. He had no doubt that Sir 
Frank Noyce would leave a note for the Prime Minister of Federal India that this 
matter should be placed before the legislature or at least Dr. Ziauddin would have 
it discussed. The demand was carried. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

Sir George Schuster moved that the report of the Publio Accounts Committee on 
the accounts of 1930-31 be considered and the Assembly do approve the expenditure 
of Rs. 25,388 incurred in 1930-31. representing the share of the Goyixnment of India 
on behalf of centrally administered areas of the coBt of materials purchased for 
locust operations in that year. - 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury criticised the expenditure in the PoBt and Telegraph 
and Railway Departments and urged on the Finance Member that there were items 
which required very close scrutiny. _ , 

Mr. S. O. Mitra criticised the system of accounts in the PoBt and Telegraph 
department, which was far from satisfactory. He said that the financial adviser, had 
no staff and was overworked. Mr. Mitra enquired whether the large stock of quinine 
had been disposed of. As there was a general desire for a survey of the report the 
President adjourned the House. 
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2 lit. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on the report of the Public 
Accounts Oommitteo. Dr. Ziaudd'm’s speech was confined largely to the postal aud 
telegraph accounts. Sir George Schuster briefly replied. He promised to have the 
report plaoed earlier in the session in future. 

The Assembly approved the expenditure representing the share of the Government 
of India on behalf of the centrally administered areas in certain matters, and then 
adjourned till Nov, 13 in New Delhi. 


8PECIAL SESSION—NEW DELHI, 20th. NOV. to 22nd. DEC. 1933 
Mb. Patel's Death 

The special session of the Assembly convened to discuss the Reserve Bank legisla¬ 
tion opened at New Delhi on the 20th. November 1933 . 8ir Shanmukhom Cketly 
presided. Sir George Schuster presented the reports of the select committee ou the 
Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank Bills. 

Moving the adjournment of the Assembly to mourn the death of Mr. V. J. 
Patel. Sir B. L. Mxtter, Leader of the House, Bnid that the Government would re- 
member Mr. Patel as the man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over the 
House, Sir Brojendra said:—‘Sir, since last we met in Simla there has occurred the 
death of the first elected President of this chamber, and I desire, Sir, to pay on behalf of 
this house in general and the Government benches iu particular my tribute to the 
talents of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and to express oar sorrow at his death. Before he 
came to this Assembly in January 1924, Mr. Patel had already obtained a consider¬ 
able amount of parliamentary experience as a member alike of the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council ana the Imperial Legislative Council under the Morley-Mioto Reforms. 
He had also obtained experience which later proved to be of the highest value to 
him, as president of the Bombay Corporation. 

When Mr. Patel came to this Assembly in 1924 he came as a member of a party 
which had avowed its intention of wrecking the Reforms, including this chamber, 
from within. I venture to think that this policy had already been considerably mo¬ 
dified before Mr. Patel was nominated as the''candidate of the Swaraj party in the 
first election to the office of president of this chamber. I repeat that it was not in 
execution of the wrecking policy of the Swaraj party that Mr. Patel stood as a can¬ 
didate, and in proof I cite hiB own statement of Sept. 2, 1926, delivered at the con¬ 
clusion of his firBt term of office as President of this chamber. He said :—“As some 
of you are already aware, one of the objects—I will not say the only object—-which 
induced me to accept this office was to demonstrate to the British Government that 
publia men in India, if they have been io some quarters described as irresponsible 
and destructive oritica of the existing system of administration, are so because they 
have not been entrusted with responsibility.” At an earlier date Mr. Patel had 
shown the same spirit when, as I am informed, be resisted the strong pressure put 
upon him to join in the spectacular walkout of March 8, 1926. Of his capacity to 
guide and control the discussion in this bonse Mr. Patel gave convincing proof from 
tne beginning and thereby fulfilled his main purpose in standing for election as 
President. Iii office Mr. Patel wbb not a weak but a stout upholder of the consti¬ 
tution and a jealous custodian of the dignity and privileges of this chamber. 

‘This, Sir, is not the occasion on which to recall the unhappy differences of 
opinion between Mr. Patel and the Government of India. Speaking for the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I say we shall remember him only as the man who proved the capa¬ 
city of Indians to preside over this Assembly. Sir, with your leave. I should like 
to mention a personal incident which may interest the members of this House. A 
few dayB before his death my wife and I went to see Mr. Patel at his clinic near 
Geneva. It was manifest, and he fully realised it, that the end coaid not be far off. 
He wished to be remembered to Lord and Lady Willingdon, and turning to my 
wife said'‘Remember me to all”. On my wife asking him if we could carry any 
message for anyone in particular he again said"No, remember me to all.’ When 
we were coming away he charged me to give you a message, a message of good-will 
to all parties in this House. Sir, we left the sick chamber with a heavy heart, I 
conclude, Sir, by asking you. after giving an opportunity to all sections of this 
House to express their feelings of admiration and regret, to adjourn the meeting of 
this House until to-morrow. 
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Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Deputy President, said that Mr. Patel’s death, apart 
from being a great national calamity, was a personal bereavement to the speaker. 
Mr. Patel had won the affection of posterity by bis worth as President of the 
Assembly. He was the greatest parliamentarian of his days and a vigorous and 
persistent critic of the Government. His ingenious brain knew how to make parlia¬ 
mentary procedure and practice advance the national cause and he realised that 
interpretation of the rules and standing orders gave him abundant scope for the 
development and protection of popular rights and privileges. It was Mr. Patel’s 
assertion of publio rights from the Chair that helped to dispel prejudice and en¬ 
hance the prestige of the Assembly with the Indian public. He was a jealous 
custodian of the rights and privileges of the Assembly and was responsible for 
creating a sipnrate Assembly department aod removing it from the shackles of the 
Legislative department. He was just and impartial as President, and as a publio 
man be was a staunch nationalist, a prominent Congressman and an ardent patriot. 
His thoughts while dying in a foreign land were about the independence of hie 
country. 

Diwan Bahadur Eamastoami Mudaliar, on behalf of the independent party, said 
that the loss had come home more closely to the non-official than the Government 
side. Non-officials had come to realise that in Mr. Patel they had as President one 
who was a unique guardian of the popular cause and popular rights. Mr. Patel 
was throughout a valiant fighter who did not know how to yield. Mr. Patel’s 
dogged determination, his indomitable cournge and his patent nationalism stood 
him in good stead when he occupied the Chair. He never yielded his conviction 
to expediency. Wherever he spoke in foreign lands during his last trip he kept 
his old ideal, namely, the freedom and independence of India. The speaker recalled 
how Mr. Patel wished to address the Indian Congress meeting at Geneva when his 
doctors prohibited it. That speech, if it had been permitted, might hare been his 
final peroration for his motherland. 

Mr. Mudaliar continuing recalled mournfully the galaxy of brave leaders whom 
the country had loat in quick succession. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Mohammad 
Shafi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Mr. Sen-Gupta and now Mr. V. J. 
Patel had died and the tragedy was that they did not see on the horizon in their 
life-time even a glimpse of the future which they had dreamt some day India 
would have. Mr. Mudaliar hoped that their tribute would take a tangible form in 
the near future in the precincts of the chamber to pay an eloquent tribute to the 
sturdy independence and burning patriotism of Mr. Patel. 

He concluded: ‘Perhaps the best tribute will be given by that chair which will 
proclaim to succeeding generations and to Speakers of the Indian Parliament of 
the idealism that Mr. Patel stood for’. 

Mr. Banga Ii/er, acting leader of the Nationalists, did not wish to speak of Mr, 
Patel SB a politician who was not an eloquent speaker bnt was a ‘tiger who mauled 
you’. He revealed the secret that the authorship of the section in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Committee Report of the Coogress advocating Council CDtry belonged to 
Mr. Patel. Mr. Patel’s house had become a rendezvous where the Viceroy could meet 
rebels and if Mr. Patel had not resigned the Chair history in recent times might 
have been different. 

Mr. A. C, Neogy. leader ofjthe Democrats, said as one who sat since the creation of 
the Assembly the best tribute be could pay to Mr. Patel was that be created the 
dignity, prestige end independence of the exalted office of the President. He 
requested the President to take the lead in the matter of perpetuating the memory 
of Mr. Patel in the precincts of the chamber. 

Mr. Jamin Khan, leader of the United India party, said it was Mr. Patel's elec¬ 
tion as President that changed the policy of the Swaraj party. He joined others 
in their tribute. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European group, associated himself with all that 
had been said by thejrevious speakers and with the universal expression of regret 
expressed in the House and outside, Mr. Patel had shown uniform courtesy and 
kindness to the European group and when he succeeded such a gifted man as Sir 
Frederick Whyte, Mr. Patel showed that he was a parliamentarian of no mean 
order. Mr. Patel’s record showed how he proved his promise of belonging to no 
party when in the Chair. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr. B. V. Jadhava and Mr. B. 
Das also paid personal tributes to Mr. Patel as a Bturdy champion of the rights 
and privileges of the House and the Chair, remarkable personality of unquestioned 
ability and an ideal of India’s youth. 
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The President, Sir Shanmuleham Chatty, said the grief to him on this occasion 
was personal. As one who had worked in close association with Mr. Patel in the 
Swaraj party, Mr. Chetty said Mr. Patel was a great friend besides a great publio 
man. Behind a atern exterior there was a sense of humour which made him human 
although this trait of Mr. Patel’s character was not known to the world at large. 
Great as Mr. Patel’s work had been as an humble servant of the Motherland, his 
work as President would -shine as that of the greatest of the presidents of the 
Assembly. Mr. Patel had no misconocption in his mind as to what wns expected 
of him when he was elected to the Assembly Chair. There were those who had had 
doubts as to the capacity of Indians for constructive work and Mr. Patel realised 
when he was elected as President that India’s publio men were on their trial. 
Throughout his work both inside the House and outside it Mr. Patel’s great deBire 
was to prove the capacity of Indians to shouldor their responsibilities. In all his 
rulings Mr. Patel maintained the independence and the dignity of the Chair and 
the House. 

It was true that some of his rulings were hotly resented by a certain section 
but reading them in the calm light of reason one would realise that in every one 
of those rulings Mr. Vithalbhai Patel strove to the utmost to confine himself within 
the four corners of the constitution and rules and standing orders of the House. 
On not a single occasion was he actuated by partiality to the political party to 
which he belonged. In public life Mr. Patel was a great and(successful fighter. He bad 
an indomitable capacity for hard work and a mastery of details which all could 
emulate. While it was for the future historian to sit in judgment over Mr. Patel they 
as contemporaries could easily give him an eminent place among the greatest sons of 
India. The Chair before adjourning the sitting promised to convey to Mr. Patel’s 
brother the deep sense of sorrow at the loss sustained, 

21 *t. NOVEMBER:—The Assembly met to-day to consider the Reserve Bank Bill 
and the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill as modified by the Select Committee and 
presented yesterday by Sir George Schuster, Sir George also moved for loave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894, the Indian Finance 
Act of 1931 ana the Sea Customs Act of 1874, 

Dumping of Japanese Bice 

The question of Indian Markets being dumped by Japanese Bice elicited a heated 
discussion and Mr. Amamalh DutPt adjournment motion which was waived in 
favour of a similar motion by Mr. R. 8. Sarma was postponed pending the supply 
of fuller information by the Commerce Member who said he had informally dis¬ 
cussed the question with His Excellency Setsuzo Swada whose reply was most 
courteous and nseful. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy wanted that the matter should be discussed as a substantive 
motion and deplored the helplessness od the part of the Government of India os 
suggested by Sir Joseph Chore’s admission that he conld not discuss a foreign 
Government's policy regarding its own tariff. 

As Mr. Sarma could not satisfy the President that dumping of Japanese rice 
actually existed except that newspaper reports appeared to that effect and as Diwan 
Bahadur Rumaswami Mudaliar was not sure as to whether the 7,000 tons of Bice 
which was unloaded at the South Indian Ports since November 8 last were Japanese 
or Siamese rice though carried by a Japanese vessel, the adjournment motion was 
postponed till the next week. 


The Silver Agreement 

Sir George Schuster then moved the following resolution :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in*Council that he do 
ratify the memorandum of the heads or Agreement entered into by the delegates of 
India, China and Spain as holders of large stocks of users of silver and of Australia, 
Canada, United States, Mexico and Peru as the principal producers of silver, at 
the Monetary Conference in London in July 1933.” 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Silver Agreement would be of great 
advantage to India without in any way having tied her hands down. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Agreement saying that the failure of the World 
Economic Conference was due to the Ottawa Agreement. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya was explaining the possible effect of this agreement 
on India when the Assembly adjourned for lunen. 
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While supporting the Silver Agreement Bewan Bahadur Ramattoami Mudalinr 
munched a trenchant attack on the eilver transaction between India and the United 
Statee in which Britain made a profit of 15 cent per ounce, pocketting all the 
benefits and sharing nothing with India. 

After Sir George Schuster replied the House accepted the resolution and 
adjourned till the 23rd, 

Workers’ Protection against Accidents 

23rd. NOVEMBER There wae rather a thin attendance of visitors in the 
gallery when the Assembly met this morning to transact official business. 

Sir Joseph Bhore'e Bill which sought to give effect in India to the Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships was referred to a Select Committee. 

Official Resolutions 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General* 
in-Council not to ratify the Draft Conventions concerning invalidity, old age, orphans 
and widows’ insurance. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Sardar Earbana Singh and Sardar Sant Singh 
giving qualified support to the Draft Convention said that it was a pity that the 
old Indian System of insurance providing against old age by joint family life was 
gradually dying out without being replaced by any other system and the need for 
protection of this nature was nowhere pressing than in India. Mr, Jadhav and 
Mr. Amamath Butt gave halting support to the resolution. Bitcan Bahadur 
Ramaawami Mudaliar complained that the resolutions regarding the draft conven-. 
tions of the International Labour Conference were brought piecemeal before the 
House. After Sir Frank Noyce had replied, the motion was put before the House 
and accepted nem con. 

The second resolution moved by the Member-m-charge of Industries and Labour 
urging the Governor-General-in-Council not to ratify the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference relating to the [abolition of all fee-charging em¬ 
ployment agencies wae also adopted without opposition. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

24tb. NOVEMBER The Assembly proceeded to-day. there being no questions, 
with the consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
the Indian Fioanoe Act of 1931 and the Sea Customs Act of 1878, which was intro¬ 
duced iu the Assembly by Sir George Schuster on November 21 fast. The object 
of the Bill was to amend the tariff on imports so as to apply the Tate of duty now 
prescribed for kerosene to all other mineral oils which evince illuminating capacity 
and could therefore be used as substitutes for kerosene for bnrning in lamps. There 
were several amendments to the motion of the Finance Member. 

Sir George Schueter explained that a legislation to put an end to cheap imports 
of large quantities of fuel oil, which was replacing kerosene was urgently called for. 
Kerosene, he said, waB subject to customs import duty of 0-3-9 pies and excise 
duty of two annas 9} pies per gallon, whereas these cheap substitutes of kerosene 
were free of any excise duty. Consequently the Government were losing heavily 
in revenue. The Burma Oil Company, which produced the same kind of oil, was also 
hard hit by the imports from Russia of light diesel oil. Thus the market for home 
production being narrowed, there had been a fall in excise'revenue also. Sir 
George further said that the loss incurred on the excise head was odc lakh a 
month, while on the import duty head about one and a half lakhs per month. This 
heavy drop in revenues the Government could not accept with equanimity. He 
admitted that the proposed measure was likely to hit the poor consumers. But 
the Government would try to mitigate their hardships if the Government found 
from actual operation that these fears were justified. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (Madras) by an Amendment wanted circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. Spaaking on behalf of the agriculturists, he stated that 
they would be hard hit. 

On Mr. R. 8. Sarma demanding information as to what attitude the Govern¬ 
ment would tako with regard to Dr. Ziauddin’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, Sir George Schuster emphasised that he would like the Bill to be 
passed by the Assembly very early so as to he in time for its consideration by the 
Council of. State ou December 19 next when it meets. For that purpose he was 
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prepared to allow one day’B interruption in tbe discussion of the Reserve Bank 
Bill. But if it was the general desire of the House to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, the Government had no objection, provided the committee finished its 
work expeditiously. l .... 

Moving that the Bill be referred to a Seleot Committee, Dr. Ziauddin criticised 
the object of tbe Bill as penalising the use of cheaper varieties^ of mineral oil by 
the poorer classes for illuminating their dark homes. He gave vivid description of 
the extreme penury in which villagers were living and he wanted the Seleot Com¬ 
mittee to keep this aspect of indirectly taxing the poor in view. He told the 
Finance Member that the poor people of hia constituency were so desperate in 
poverty that they prefer going to jail, only because they felt they would be better 
fed and clad there than at home. This aspect might not impress the Finance 
Member, but it wonld create a big problem for Sir Harry Haig, Home Member. 
He also accused Sir George 8chuster and hia department of perfect and stolid 
indifference to the law of diminishing returns. 

Divan Lalchand Navalrai , supporting Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion, observed 
that the Bill was unnecessary as the duty on mineral oil showing illuminating 
capacity was already proscribed nnder the existing Aot. He further stated that 
the Government was influenced by European oil companies to give preferential 
treatment to them against the newly started Indian companies. 

Mr. 8. O. Mitra asserted that if Indian oil companies were discriminated against 
by the provisions of the Bill, he would oppose it. As for the loss of revenue, Mr. 
Mitra suggested that it could be made good if the excise duties on imported kero¬ 
sene were equalised. While enacting this new legislation, tbe interests of consamers 
ought to be well looked to. He stressed that ample provision should be made in 
the Bill so that diesel oil used in machinery for the purposes of agriculture and 
industry might not be charged at the Same high rates as kerosene. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured the members that the interests of all 
concerned wifi be borne in mind. 

Mr. Thampan withdrew his circulation motion. Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment 
for referring the Bill to a Select Oommittee, consisting of Sir George Schuster, 
Mr. F. E. James, Mr. R. S. Samoa, Mr. Auwarul Azitn, Haji Wajhiudain, Messrs, 
Grantham, Ba Maung Maung, and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, |was carried. The Honse 
then adjonrned. 

Resebvb Bank Bill Debate 

27th. NOVEMBER ‘.—Sir Georqe Schuster, the Finance Member, rose to move 
for consideration tbe Reserve Bank of India Bill amidst cheers from all sections of 
tbe House. Referring to the work of the Select Committee, Sir George Schuster 
said: “On the great mass of what I may describe as the practical business machi¬ 
nery involved in setting up a Central Bank in India, the Committee checked and 
in many respects modified and rearranged the plan contained in the original bill. 
“As the result of all this, I can claim a very valuable piece of work had been done 
and we had produced a ‘better plaD. Now my object in referring to all this is 
not to indulge in flattery of the Committee and still less in complacent self-oongra- 
tulaiion, but rather to emphasise the fact that a valuable piece of work had been 
done through the instrument of the Indian Legislature on this matter and to 
express the hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned.” Commenting on 
tbe important features of the bill as amended by the Select Committee, Sir George 
Schuster said : “Most of the general or political issues arise in tbe first part of the 
bill from clauses 1 to 16. XheD as a separate class one must consider what I call 
the business clauses, the chief of which are clauses 17, 18, 33, and 42.” Sir George 
made it clear that the Government had gone far to meet the non-official viewpoint. 
Touching the ratio question, Sir George Schuster emphasised : “Had the Govern¬ 
ment felt that' the introduction of the bill would be made an occasion for an 
attempt to revise the present position, we should never have introduced the bill. 
The question which we have to put to the legislature; is, whether they want the Reserve 
Bank or not. As to whether they want the present ratio, we do not Beck to get 
any new confirmation about that from tbe legislature. That already has a statutory 
force. We do not seek or need to strengthen it.” With these words, the Finance 
Member concluded his memorable speech, lasting just one hoar amidst vociferous 
cheers from official and non-official benches. 

Opposition to the Reserve Bank Bill was led by Mr. Sitaram Raju when he 
moved his amendment recommending the recommittal of the bill to the Joint Select 
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Committee for the purpose of making adequate provisions to serve rural credit ou 
the analogy of the Australian Central Bank. He did not deny the importance of 
the interest of the banks and bankers which the bill sought to consider. But he 
stood for the greatest good of the greatest number and in comparison with them, 
the banks’ intereete, he thought, were of second rate importance. Continuing, Mr. 
Raju attacked clauses 40 and 41 and advocated the divorce of matrimonial bondage 
between rupee and sterling, which was the result purely of executive action without 
any legislative saoctiou. He strongly urged for a provision iu the bill for a separate 
department of rural credit to be kept distinct from all others as in the Australian 
Central Bank Act. 

Mr. B. Daa who wanted a State Bank criticised the mismanagement likely in a 
Shareholders’ Bank and specially referred to the Imperial Bank. He did not want 
that directors under the influence of capitalists’ votes, should be allowed to mis¬ 
manage the Central Bank which he apprehended would follow the institution of 
Reserve BaDk ou a share-holdera’ basis. The House adjourned at this stage. 

28th. NOVEMBER The Bill was farther debatedlapon'to-day when the Assembly 
met with a larger attendance. Mr. B. Daa wanted the nationals of those countries 
and Dominions like South Africa who discriminated against India to be ‘‘black¬ 
listed” so far as any facility afforded by the Reserve Bank in India was concerned. 
Mr. Bhupat Singh sounded a note of warning that the members should proceed 
with the Bill rather cautiouely as no assurance had been forthcoming from the 
Government as to whether the Indian legislature would have the right to amend, 
the Act in future. He added that tbe scheme of a shareholders’ bank had been 
formulated on the principle of brushing aside all political influence but if the 
Governor-General in Council in the future constitution were to mean ‘‘the Governor- 
General at his discretion, ” where was the guarantee that political influence from 
London would not be brought to bear through tbe Secretary of State ? 

Mr. 8. G. Bfilra said that the Government could not advance any cogent and 
solid reasons against tbe proposal for a State Bank except that it would not be 
free from political influence. This, Mr. Mitra thought, was absolutely untenable, 
because the directorate of the State Bank could be framed exactly in the same way 
as the highest judiciary in the land and the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

29th. NOVEMBER .’—After the question hour, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, resuming his 
speech on the Reserve Bank Bill, referred to the disadvantages which the Opposition 
was suffering from, namely, the deadweight of votes of members of the Council 
of State, tbe attitude of their leader and the absence of a chairman from the 
Opposition. Reiterating his faith in a State Bank, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed remarked 
that there were only two classes of People who supported the Shareholders' Bank, 
viz., those whose conscience was in Whitehall and ihose who were willing to sell the 
country for a price or as a free gift. Reinforcing his argument tbat tbe Reserve 
Bank must be a State Bank Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urged tbat tbe entire profit of 
the Bank should go to general revenues to lighten the burden of tax-payers. 
Concluding, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said ; “According to our experience of Indian 
Railways, Indianieation of service is more likely iu a State Bank than in a Company 
managed Bank. Moreover, a State Bank will undoubtedly give much greater facilities 
to the land mortgage banks mud co-operative banks.” 

Mr. James congratulated Dr. Ziauddin Abmed on his learned thesis, although 
he differed from him. He found himself in agreement with the general principles 
of the Bill, but opposed Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment for recommittal of the 
Bill to a joint committee. 

U. Ba Mating reviewed the Bill from the Burmese point of view and favoured 
a State Bank, as the people of Burma being extremely poor could not afford to 

E ure base shares of a Shareholders’ Bank. He further observed tbat each share- 
older, irrespective of the number of shares bought by him, should have one vote. 
The rupee-sterling ratio, he held, should be so fixed as to raise prices of the 
agricultural commodities. 

Bhai Paramanand supported the scheme of a shareholders’ Bank as it would 
mean democratic control over the bank, Bbni Paramanand'began his speech with 
the confession that he first approached the Bill with some amount of suspicion as 
was natural for a non-offioial member. But after going through some literature on 
the subject, he was now prepared to take a more impartial view of it. He considered 
the question of State Bank versus Shareholders’ Bank was not very material to the 
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Bill. He could not also subscribe to the view that the Bank would fall Into the 
hands of a few capitalists and tax-payers would suffer if the scheme of a Share* 
holders’ Bank was accepted. He could not agree that people would be relieved of a 
great burden if the principle of State Bank was adopted. 

Detoan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar emphasised that early passage of tbe Bill 
before the House would hasten the inauguration of full responsible Government at 
the Centre. He championed the scheme of a Shareholders’ Bank as he was not 
inclined to think that, the Legislature should interfere in the day-to-day. administra¬ 
tion of the Reserve Bank. Surveying, as he said, the situation from China to Peru, 
the speaker was convinced that post-war effort to reconstruct the monetary system 
in most parte of the world resulted in the establishment of Reserve Banks on the 
principle of the shareholders’ plan, 

30th. NOVEMBERAt the conclusion of four days’ debate the Assembly adop¬ 
ted to-day the motion for taking into consideration the Select Committee’s report on. 
the Reserve Bank Bill, Mr. K. 0. Neogy stood up to Buppnrt the scheme of a State 
Bank. He introduced some humour iu hie speech, complaining against the changed 
outlook of some members over the question of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. He 
took those to task who without giving reasons were now championing the Share¬ 
holders’ scheme, bnt who opposed it iu 1927. While complimenting Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar for the erudition exhibited in his yesterday’s speech, Mr. Neogy 
pointed out that b's statement that the tendency everywhere at present was towards 
a Shareholders’ Bank waa not correct. Mr. Neogy reprimanded Mr. Mudaliar for 
clouding the issue so much so that after listening to his speech it waB difficult for 
them, and still more for men io the street, to make out whether the proposed Reserve 
Bank will be a Shareholders’ Bank or a State Bank. He regretted that even though 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Parliamentary Committee prepared to meet the 
Indian viewpoint to some extent regarding any legislation debarring foreigners from 
holding shares in the Reserve Bank, the Joint Select Committee here nullified what 
he wanted to giva Mr. Neogy challenged Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
to take a plebiscite in the country on the issue of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. 
The result of such a plebiscite would confound the supporters of the Shareholders’ 
Bank, whom he warned against the danger of installing the "Grand Moghul” at 
Whitehall in the position of complete sovereigoty under the cloak of a Shareholders' 
Bank so far as the country’s credit and currency were concerned. 

Mr. Ranga Iyar confessed that the British Government held the pistol on their 
head by stating that no Reserve Bank, no responsibilities at the Centre. “We have, 
accordingly, to accept Sir George Schuster’s bill and try to move such amendments 
as may be accepted and approved by Sir George Schnster wha is the representative 
of tbe subordinate branch of the Imperial administration”, 

. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, defending the Shareholders’ Bank, pointed out that none 
in the London Committee on the Reserve Bank spoke ■ single word in favour of a 
State Bank. He believed there was a distinct change in the mind of many over 
this issue. He referred to the changes made by tbe Joint Committee in the original 
bill making tbe Shareholders’ scheme acceptable to public opinion. Replying to 
Mr. Neogy that the shareholders would not have any control over the management 
of the Bank or the directors, he asserted that substantial control over the directors 
could be exercised by the shareholders at the time of election. The speaker assured 
the House that'the Select Committee bad done their utmost to secure the greatest 
percentage of shares being held by natural-born Indiana. They got definite assurance 
from the Finance Member. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir strongly protested against the 
intrusion of communal- issues on every occasion. He said : "I have nothing to do 
with Hindus, nothing with Mahometans and nothing with Parsees, I appeal to 
Dr. Ziauddin to keep out the communal issne.” 

‘‘The country will be grateful to this legislature for its work in oonnectinn With 
the Reserve Bank” said Sir Oeorge Schuster, replying to the debate. “This is a 
business proposition and we proceeded all along on business lines. The safe-guards 
now incorporated in tbe Bill, will, aa the days go, prove innocuous and nugatory. 
He hoped the majority of the House were now convinced about the utility of a 
Shareholders’ Bank which would maintain its independence of undesirable political 
influences. He deprecated the idea that by devaluating the unit of currency, the 
general prosperity of the - country could be improved. It would only alter the 
distribution of health. He told those who condemned the gold exodus that the 
present policy of the Government would result, according to the present estimate, 
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in a favourable balance of merchandise between 35 to 40 crores when the present 
fi tancial year would close, Referring to tbe ratio, Sir George emphasised: “We shall- 
be deceiving the public and everybody in this legislature, if we helped in opening the 
door danger, by reopening the question. We have a responsibility. As this matter it 
to come up, we must incorporate it in the Bill, ae it stands. As far as we can see 
there is no change in the present position. . 

Mr. Sitaram Raju's motion that the Bill be recommended to the Select Committee 
was withdrawn. Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. The House then adjourned. 

1st. DECEMBER:—The second reading of the Reserve Bank Bill was proceeded 
with in the Assembly to-day. Detailed discussions followed on separate clauses of 
the Bill and the amendments moved thereto. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, through an amendment to clause 1, sub-clause 4, fixing 
the duration of the Aet, sought to provide that the life of the Act may be extended 
after 25 years by an appropriate legislation on the petition of the Bank made not 
less than three years before the expiry of 25 years. Similar amendments stood in 
the name of Diwan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. Thampan. 

When the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill was taken up, Mr. Bitakanta 
Mahapatra, the newly-returned member from Orissa, made a maiden speech in 
moving an amendment to clause 2, which sought extension of the meaning of the 
provincial Co-operative Bank so as to include the district co-operative banka. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster modified the proviso to the definition of the provincial co¬ 
operative bank so as to accommodate those district co-operative banks which were 
recognised by the Local Governments whereupon Mr. Mahapatro withdrew his 
amendment. 

A peculiar legal objection was raised by the Lato Member when Mr. S. C. Mitter 
wanted to add to clause 2, defining the term “Governor-Qeneral-in-Council” as mean¬ 
ing “Governor-General in consultation with the Member-in-Charge of Finance”. Sir. 
Brojen Mitter pointed out that the acceptance of this amendment would infringe the 
rights of other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council participating in the dis¬ 
cussions regarding the Reserve Bank Act that may be brought before the Executive 
Council. As the Amendment affects the provisions of the Government of India Act 
it should not be allowed to be removed. Mr. Mitra enquired if he was entitled to 
move an amendment restricting the meaning of the term Governor-General-in-Council 
wherever it occurs in the Bill. 

Sir Brojen Mitter replied in the affirmative, but that also would affect another 
section of the Government of India Act. 

The President amidst loud cheers ruled that any legislation contravening any 
provision of the Government of India Act would ba outside the jurisdiction of the 
House, but it is competent by cu Act of this legislature to confer powers on any 
authority in Iodia provided the conferment or such power was not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Imperial Act. The President, accordingly, held that the 
amendment was in order. 

Moving his amendment Mr. S. 0, Mitter said this was the test of the bona- 
fides of the Government, if they really wanted in future the Reserve Bank to be 
free from all political influences here or across the ocean. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya wanted tbe meaning of the term “Governor-General-in* 
Council, occurmg 92 times in the Bill, to be clarified. 

2nd. DECEMBER:—Before the discnssion followed on Mr. 8. C. Milter's amend¬ 
ment, the President pointed out that he discovered that acceptance of the motion 
would lead to great anomalies in the Bill, as in certain sections of the Bill it would 
be meaningless while in some others it would be quite abBurd. Bo he asked the 
mover to withdraw it. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster, objecting, said that he wanted an opportunity of replying 
to all the speeches on the motion yesterday and so he urged that the discussion be 
continued. 

The President, agreeing, stated that at the end of the discussion he would take the 
motion as withdrawn but would allow Mr. Mitra to move this amendment to this 
effect at subsequent stages where it will fit in with the clause. 

Opposing the basic principle underlying Mr. Mitra’s amendment, Mr. Yamin 
Khan warned the House not to show more distrust in the Governor-General as that 
would bring more safeguards and unnecessarily antagonise the British Parliament 
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wben the White Paper echeme would be enacted by them. He reprimanded Dewan 
Bahadur Mudaliar for bie incorrect statement regarding the statement of the Secretary 
of State about Sir George Schuster's conduct. Mr. Yamin Khan, continuing, 
reiterated his faith in the executive councillors of British Indian character. Mr. 
D. K. Lahtr* Choudhury : You are casting reflections on men of your type whom 
I do not want to come into the future ministry. Mahomed Muaxzem Sakeb Bahadur 
observed that if the amendment was carried, the Governor-General would be placed 
in a subsidiary position. Mr. Lahiri Choudhury offered bis whole-hearted support 
to the motion. Mr. Ranga Iyer delivered a forceful speech supporting the amendment 
and criticised the White Paper scheme. He asserted :—We must not miss any 
opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of unfettered financial 
autonomy. 

Replying to the debate Sir George Schuster appreciated the feelings of the mem¬ 
bers with regard to the particular amendment. He advised the House, inspite of 
objections raised by many to the principle and details of the Bill to pass the mea¬ 
sure and harbour no suspicion against the British Parliament. Sir George pointed 
out that at a time when Parliament was engaged in framing up _ a constitutional 
plan for India, nothing would more help India’s cause than anything done to allay 
the suspicions of the British House of Commons. He instanced the part played by 
Indians at Ottawa which considerably advanced the constitutional discussions in 
England. He assured the House that the future Governor-General even when ac¬ 
ting at his discretion could not ignore the Ministry of Finance as that would mean 
a breakdown of the constitution. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired what decision was arrived at with regard to the par¬ 
ticular place# where the Governor-General should act at his discretion. 

The Finance Member told the House that it had not been discussed In detail so 
far, but the Government of India would urge that the recommendations of the 
London Committee on the Reserve Bank in this behalf might be fully honoured. 
Ho also announced that this discussion on the present amendment would be seut to 
the Secretary of State. 

The Chair at thia stage withdrew the amendment, as it appeared to him on fur¬ 
ther consideration to be in certain respects out of order as was pointed out in the 
morning. 

There being no amendment, clause 3 was passed ‘nem con’. 

Moving an amendment that clause 4 be altered to mean that the original share 
capital of five crores of rupeea in the Reserve Bank be fully subscribed by the 
Government, 8j. Batyen Mitra appealed to the Government to allow freedom of vote 
where there might be honest difference of opinion even to the front benchers in the 
other side of the House. The House then adjourned till December 5. 

5th. DECEMBERSupporting Mr. Mitra’e amendment that the ehare-oapital of 
the Bank be subscribed by the State, Mr. Amarnath Dutt criticised the exponents 
of the share-holders scheme and characterised their logic as fallacious. Mr. Jadav 
emphasised that more than three Central Banks during the post-war years were 
started as State Banks. Mr. Anklesaria deprecated the attitude of those members 
who dominated by suspicioo of the British and Indian Governments which was a 
reflection on their own countrymen. He ridiculed those members and said their 
judgment had been influenced by propagandist writings in newspapers. Supporting 
Mr. S. C. Mira, Sardar Sant Singh said that in the circumstances in which the 
Bill was brought forward he had no option but to support the echeme of a State 
Bank. Dr. Francis DeSouxa found in a Shareholders’ Bank the guarantee of India’s 
financial Swaraj. Ditcan Lalchand Navalrai, while fully conscious that their voice 
would be a voice in the wilderness, warned the officials not to Tide roughshod over 
Indian seDiiments, which were overwhelmingly for a State Bank. Mr. Gayaprutad 
Singh, favouring Mr. B. C. Mitre’s motion, observed that nothing had happened 
since 1927 to justify such change in the attitude of the Government which in 1927 
approved of the scheme of State Bank. Mr. Jagannath Agartcal in an able speech 
emphasising the common Beose point of view challenged Sir George Schuster _ to 
deny whether the shareholders’ Bcheme envisaged in the Bill would not be a subject 
of great influence to the State, if you analyse the provisions of the Bill iD a dis¬ 
passionate manner you will find you have all what we call public utility concern 
and therefore the private shareholders should not come into the picture at all. The 
Indian Government, he argued, acted so long bb the half-sociaJist Government by 
Owning Railways, mines, forces etc. Why should the Government now fight shy to 
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take oyer the Reserve Bank ? Was it only because they feared that under the new 
constitution the ceutre of political gravity would pass into the hands of the 
Indians. 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s amendment that the original 
share capital of the Reserve Bank be subscribed by the State was defeated by 76 
votes against 33. The House then adjourned. 

6th. DECEMBER :— Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya sprang a surprise on the House 
when he was called upon by the cbair to move his amendment to clause 4 that the 
original share capital of the bank be seven and a half crores of rupees instead of 
five crores. Mr. Pandya informed the chair that he wanted all amendments moved 
by him to be withdrawn, in view of the great success achieved by Government 
yesterday in getting the Bouse to agree to tbe sfanreboldera’ scheme by n majority of 
43 though the Government had only a majority of three in the cSelect Committee 
and as he felt that there was not the ghost of a chance for any unofficial amend¬ 
ment being carried. Continuing Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya said, how could any un¬ 
official amendment be carried by the House when the members were so hopelessly 
divided among themselves and when several party leaders voted openly with tbe Go¬ 
vernment flouting tbe party mandate. 

Tbe Chair inquired if Mr. Panday had the leave of the House to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. Satyen Mitra strongly objected to their withdrawal and cried ‘no’ whereupon 
tbe Chair announced that the House did not permit Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya to 
withdraw his amendments. 

Mr. 8 O Mitra said that Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya did neither express any inten¬ 
tion in the Select Conmittee for increasing the share capital nor gave any reasons 
to-day for such an ameudraeut. It was absolutely untenable, he Baid, that because 
the Government commanded a majority the opposition although in a minority for the 
time being, should not press forward its viewB which they were bound to do consti¬ 
tutionally, morally, and honestly. Whether in a majority or in a minority, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra affirmed that tbe position of tbe opposition was unalterable. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt denied that the voting strength was overwhelmingly on the 
Government Bide and whatever might be their voting position they owed it to them¬ 
selves to the Government and to the country at large to presB their views before 
the Government. 

Introducing a communal question Mr. Maswood Ahmed wondered why his Mus¬ 
lim friends blindly voted with the Government side as they had not got any assur¬ 
ance so far that even one Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank would be appointed 
from the Muslims. 

Sir Coteasji Jehangir opposed the idea of raising the share capital as the matter 
was not a simple one. Like water fighting against unfavourable levels, nobody 
could stop the shares of the Bank flowing from one register to another. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster said that be had no objection to the withdrawal of the 
amendment which was lost without voting. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh next moved an amendment providing that the Government 
shall have tbe right to buy up all shares of the Bank at any time after the lapse 
of fifteen years from the date of the openiDg of the Bank. He further said that 
the matter was a very simple one and not new in principle. He quoted instaucee 
from Austria, Czchoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Lithuania, showing that provi¬ 
sions existed in every country empowering the State to buy up all the shares after 
a certain period. Tbe provisions they were going to incorporate might not be vio¬ 
lated, but the policy the Reserve Bank might pursue in future might be detrimental 
to the beet interests of the country as it involved control of currency and credit 
of the entire country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, supporting, urged that now that the Shareholders’ versus 
State Bank question was Bettled no time should be wasted over that issue, but that 
they should concentrate on preventing predominance of an oligarchy over the 
destinies of the Bank. He held that in the last analysis there remained no more 
than 600 voters in each area and if the circulation was correct, after 15 years let 
all BbareB be acquired by tbe State. 

Mr. Sitaram Rajtt , supporting, did not believe in Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya’s 
counsel of despair He confessed that he was buoyed by optimism of youth and 
wanted everyone on the opposition benches to have undying faith in destiny. 
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Str Cowaeji Jehangir elated that the majority of Indiana onteide this House at 
least in Bombay Presidency were in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank Tend >ho main¬ 
tained that if the State bought up all the shares of the Bank after fifteen years 
it could not do so without paying compensation to the Shareholder. Sir Cowaeji 
Jehangir took hia stand on sub-clause (4) of clause (1) which Baid that the Act 
shall remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. Under 
this provision, he maintained, the State possessed the right to buy up the shares 
after 25 years. 

_ The idea was hotly contested by the Law Member and the Finance Member. 
Sir Brojmdra Hitler Btated that sub-clanse (4) Of the clause (1) was merely an 
expectation and he waa afraid Sir Cowaeji confounded it with clanse 56 which 
provides that the Bank shall not be placed in liquidation except by the order of 
the Governor-General-in-Oouncil. Sir George Schuster held that the Government 
could take over the business and functions of the Bank after 25 years and not buy 
the shares if they so intended. 

The Law Member and the President held that this legislature could not bind 
down any future legislature not to amend any legislation passed by this House. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra deprecated the idea of compensation as the Shareholders, who 
would buy shares, would do so with eyes wide open and that after fifteen years the 
State would buy up all shares. 

Mr. Satieh Sen opposed the amendment as the provisions of the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act regarding liquidation would not apply. ■ 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh inquired if the non-official members of the Assembly 
were debarred from - bringing a Bill amending this Bill before the House without 
the sanction of the Governor-General. 

The President: —Yea, the Government feared that the capitalists of Bombay 
and Calcutta, who will be on the directorate, would control the woole show. 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. Bbupat Sing’s motion was pressed to 
division and was lost. For the second time the Opposition party was heavily 
defeated, 24 voting for and 70 againat. Mr. Sitaram Baju’s motion was also nega¬ 
tived on the next amendment. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed urged that separate registers of shareholders be maintained 
not only in Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon but also in Karachi, 
Inhere, Cawnpore and Patna. The amendment was put to vote and was lost by 
50 to 12. 


With the object of preventing concentration of shares in the hands of a few 
capitalists, Mr. 8. 0. Mitra moved an amendment to the effect that no person be 
allowed to hold more than 200 shares. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra wanted to limit 
the holding of shares by any one individual to 50 shares. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
supported Mr. Mitra and voiced the reasonable fear of a few capitalists capturing 
the majority of shares and that manipulating the credit and currency of the country 
to its great detriment. He thought the acceptance of the present amendment would 
prevent a serious loophole in the statute. Mr. Sitaram Raja supporting Mr. Mitra 
wanted the bank to be broad-based on the real interests of the nation. Mr. Mudaliar 
requested Sir George Scbnster to consider the advisability of accepting the amend¬ 
ment, thereby allaying the suspicion of large sections of people who were opposed 
to the scheme of a Shareholders' Bank. The House at this stage adjourued. 


7th. DECEMBER ;—Sir Cowaeji Jehangir opposed the motion, as he held it would 
not prove beneficial to the non-capitalists. Mr. Erie Btudd opposing thought that 
cornering of Bhares by capitalists and their sterilisation were mere bogies of their 
imagination. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar strongly advocated the acceptance of 
tbe amendment by the Government and ridiculed the idea that free marketing in 
ebareB would be affected by its acceptance. Sir George Schusie~ revealed an 
uncompromising attitude, saying that the Government were not to be guided by 
ideas of placing the members under obligation, but by what was considered to be 
right and proper. Diwan Bahadur Ramaewami Mudaliar stroDgly protested, BayiDg 
that the attitude of the Finance Member waa explicable because he had a majority 
of votes in his pocket. He took strong exception to Sir George Sohustere 
remark. 

Tbe amendment was pressed to a division and was lost by a bare margin of one 
vote, 48 voting for and 49 against. * 

Mr. Sitaram Raju't amendment urging that not more than 26 per cent, of the 
allotted shares be transferred outside the area was negatived. 
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In another amendment Mr. BAupaf Singh wanted that ae soon as a shareholder 
retires from India permanently, ne does cease to he a shareholder and to receive 
dividend or bonus as also to be incapable of exercising vote”. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
< beh W |f P ° inte< * attentioa t0 ^e fact that the Bill would make no provision on that 

, Schuster disagreed. 8ir B. L. Hitter held that notwithstanding 

the shareholders, name being on the register there were other provisions in the Bill 
disqualifying the receipt of dividend or exercise of vote. 

The President remarked that the Bill was vague on this point. 

Sir George Schuster admitted that there was lacuna promised to remove it. 

The President ruled that Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment be held in abeyance. 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment to provide that only the companies 75 per 
cent of whose capital were held by Iudiaos be entitled to be shareholders of the 
company. 

. Sir George Schuster opposed this motion on the ground of difficulty in scrutini¬ 
sing the shareholders’ last. The Joint Select Committee had discussed the question 
and endorsed the present provision. On Sir George Schuster’s promising to modify 
the Bill to a certain extent in the light of the criticism of the House its farther 
consideration was postponed. 

The adjournment motion in the Assembly raised by Mr. B. Das over the 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum and evidence cefore the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee denying India the right to retaliate against the Dominions was talked out 
after numerous speeches indicating unanimity and depth of feeling. 

8th. DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on Raja Bahadur KHshnamachariar’s 
amendment urging at least 70 per cent, of the total number of sharea of the Bank 
to be held always by Indian nationals. 

The amendment was however pressed to division. While most sections of the 
House reached an agreement that in the rule-making sections of the Bill provisions 
be made to secure 75 per cent, shares to Indians ana that agreement was accepted 
by Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of the Hoose, Sir George Schuster took up an un¬ 
relenting attitude. The agreement, therefore, fell through. Consequent upon this 
eleventh hour development, Mr. K. G. Neogy, leader of the Democratic Party, 
challenged a division. The amendment was declared, lost by 53 voting against 34. 

Sir George Schuster accepted Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's amendment eliminating 
all rights except that of selling of shares of shareholders who cease to be residents 
of British India. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his amendment, as the purpose was served by the 
previous amendment. 

Another amendment which was accepted by the Government was by Mr. Axhar 
Ali, the object of which was to associate the committee of two elected members of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Council of Btate to be elected by non¬ 
official members of the respective Houses with the central board of the Reserve 
Bank for making pubiio the issue of shares and looking after the first allotment 
thereof. 

When Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was ip the Chair, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment to prevent the holding of more than 250 shares by any individual 
came up for consideration. The Deputy President allowed the amendment, but Sir 
Lancelot Graham objected on the ground that a very ranch similar amendment 
was rejected yesterday and they bad insufficient notice. The House was divided on 
the amendment, which was lost by 63 voting against and 28 for. ..... 

9th DECEMBERDiscussion was resumed on the amendments to clause 5 by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to the effeot that the share-capital of the Reserve Bank be 
increased or decreased on the recommendation of the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General-ittrOouncil and with the approval of the 
Central Legislature to such, an extent and manner as may be determined by the 
Bank in a general meeting, Ae there were certain controversial amendments to 
clause 4 still to be disposed of, the President ruled that the clause be held over. t 

To the agreeable surprise of Dr. Ziauddin, Sir George Schuster accepted without 
even a verbal change hiB amendment. The only other amendment to clause' 5 also 
being accepted by the Government, clauae 5 waa passed. 
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To clause 6, Mr. Thampan tnoved au amendment that the Bank should as soou 
as possible establish offices not only in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
Rangoon but also in Karachi, Lahore and Oawnporo. Mr. Lalohand Navalrai wanted 
a branch or agenoy to be opened at Karachi. _ Lain Brijkishoze wanted a branoh at 
Cawnpore. Mr. 0. Sullivan stressed the importance of a branch being opened at 
Karachi. Mr. O’Sullivan pleading for Karachi referred to the Sukkur Barrage, oue 
of the wonders of Modern India which wonld ultimately make Karaohi one of the 
most important porta of India, outstripping and outdistancing Bombay. 

Sir George Schuster opposed saying that the Government would leave the decision 
of the question to the Central Board. This amendment was pressed to a division 
and waB lost by 47 voting against and 39 for. 

In moving his amendment to clause 6, that the Reserve Bank do open a branch 
at London, Mr. 8. 0. Mitra wanted that the Indians should have experleuce in 
inter-national money market. Moreover, he said, there was a general appreheusion 
in public mind that if the Bsnk of England represented the Reserve Bank of India, 
it would be dominated by the city interests of London. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh strongly supported the amendment on the ground that the 
Indians had a large ground, that the Indiana had a large public debt to discharge 
and enormous home charges to pay. To discharge these onerOUB duties it stood to 
common sense that an Indian controlled branch of the Reserve Bank should be 
opened in London from the very inception, 

8ir George Schuster thought it was almost a practical certainty that the Central 
Board of the Reaerve Bank would open a branch in London but he did not like 
any statutory enforcement of such a provision and cited the instanoe of the Central 
Bank of Booth Africa which has no branch in London but transacted a huge 
business of selling gold through the Bank of England. Sir George Schuster, con¬ 
tinuing, said if once a branch be opened in Loodon it wonld have to be' maintained. 

The motion was then pressed to a division, resulting in the first victory of the 
opposition over the Reserve Bank Bill. The amendment of Mr. Thampan to clause 
7 of the Bill increasing the powers of the shareholders at general meetings for con¬ 
ducting the business and administration of the Bank was negatived after a protracted 
debate. 

After clause seven was passed Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that there 
would be only one Deputy Governor. Mr. Tamm Khan opposed tbe amendment. 
Baja Krishnamachariar, supporting the amendment, said Mr. Yamio Khan’s special 
pleading that put tbe Government in a false position and when Bir George Schuster 
denied it, the amendment was negatived. 

1 Ittfa. DECEMBER Mr. Thampan moved -an amendment ‘to clause 8 of the 
Bill, urging that of the Governor and two Deputy Governors of the Bank, two at 
least shall be Indians. Raja Krishnamachariar eloquently pleaded that while the 
whole history of British connection for 150 years was full of discrimination, it 
would be shutting one’s eyes lo the realities if they did not do something to prevent 
further discrimination. Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Amar Nath Dull also sup¬ 
ported the motion. Bir George Schuster opposed any statutory provision being 
made to this effect. 

The motion was defeated by 53 votes against 28. 

Mr. Bitarama Raj u moved an amendment, stressing that the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank be appointed on the recommendations of 
the Central Board. The object of tbe motion was to vest the Central Board with 
greater control in the matter of those appointments. After Bir George Schuster’s reply 
the amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for reducing the number of the nominated directors of 
the Reserve Bank from four to two was negatived. * * 

Similarly, Mr. Ramkrishna Reddfs amendment tor raising the nnmber of the 
elected directors from eight to nine and Mr. Tbampan’a amendment urging that 
the nomination of the directors be made by the Finance Member instead of by the 
Governor-General in Council was defeated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that directors be elected directly by 
the shareholders of the Bank instead of by the local boards of the Reserve Bunk. 
Mr. Satish Sen supporting held that the shareholders of the Bank mutt be given 
the power of electing the Directors. The amendment was lost, 
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Raja Krishnamachariar’s amendment that at least two of the eight directors 
elected from the five registers shall be the representatives of the agricultural 
interests was also negatived. The Assembly then adjourned. 

12th. DECEMBER;— Before the Assembly met to-day there were two informal 
conferences. The first conference was between Sir Joseph Bhore and Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Raja Krishnamachariar, Mr. K. O. Neogy, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, 
Mr. James Morgan apd Mr. Amarnath Butt to deal with the problems of imported 
rice. In this connection the Government had already circulated some statistics, but 
the members wanted more statistics regarding the export and import of rice, the 
area of production, price level during the last quinquennium at various provincial 
centres, etc. A question was also raised as to how Siam and Indo-China which were 
capturing India’s foreign markets could be recaptured by standardising the production 
and facilitating the export. 

The second conference, convened by Sir George Schuster and attended by Mr. 
S. 0. Mitra, Mr. R. 8. Barma and others, explored the possibility of a compromise 
being arrived at between the Government and the non-official members by appoint¬ 
ing a committee of the House, on the lines of the Salt Committee, to examine the 
working of Tariff Act on light Diesel oil and reporting to Government the grievances 
of the public. In moving that the Indian Tariff Bill imposing duty on light Diesel 
oil as reported by the Select Committee be considered, Sir George Schuster suggested 
that a committee of the House be appointed to watch the working of the Act on 
the lines of the Salt Committee on behalf of the Assembly and make representations 
to the Government from time to time as to any hardships either on the consumers 
or on the importers. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai thought that justice demanded that Diesel oil which 
is used by the poorest classes for illuminating purposes be subjected to lighter tax. 
Mr. R. 8. Barma pleaded that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, be 
accepted. Mr. 8. C. Mitra suggested that the lacuna in the Tariff Act whereby 
Diesel oil is imported duty free, be rectified, provided a proper testing lamp be 
used. While supporting the motion, Mr. Jadhav complained that the consumers 
suffered greatly on account of the Burma Oil Company's monopolistic position which 
would be more ensured by the operation of this Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad thought 
the Bill would fatl to bring increased revenue to the Government. He suggested 
oils should be graded according to their illuminating capacity and different rates of 
duty prescribed accordingly. Mr. F. E, James supported the principle underlying 
the Bill, Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was carried. 

Mr. T hampan moved an amendment that a higher rate of import duty be fixed 
on those mineral oils which show the same illuminating capacity aa the lowest grade 
kerosene oil suitable for the use of lamps. Mr. Sant Singh supported the amendment. 
Mr. Anwarul Axxm opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster pressed for its 
withdrawal. The amendment however was put to vote and negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the rate of duty on light Diesel 
oil be twelve pies per gallon instead of two annas and three pies as proposed in 
the bill. The motion was lost. 

Similar amendments moved by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai were also negatived. 

Mr. Thampan withdrew his amendment urging that oil used in machinery be 
taxed at 25 per cent ad valorem. Other amendmenta moved were defeated. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed in a short time. 

Next Sir Georae Schuster moved that the bill as amended be passed. Mr. Jathi 
opposed the Bill at this stage saying that this taxation was wrong in principle. 

The bill was eventually passed* The House then adjourned. 

13th. DECEMBER: —Discussion on Mr. Aravamudha Ayangar’s amendment 
seeking omission of sub-clause (2) of Clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill providing 
that the Governor of the Bank should be of tested banking experience of at least 
five years, was resumed in the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Satyendra Mitra, opposing the amendment, stated that this provision was 
carried by a large majority ia the Select Committee. It was absurd that the first 
Governor of the banK who will be responsible for the success of the bank should 
be a man without banking experience. There was an apprehension in the minds of 
the people that the Government might have appointed their own man as the Gover¬ 
nor who had no banking experience, hence this provision was necessary. 

J9 
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Sardar Raghubir Singh thought that the prescribing of five years’ tested banking 
experience might limit the field of choice. 

Mr. Rahimtoola Chinoy moved a further amendment to the effect that the Gover¬ 
nor might be a man of practical banking experience and that no time limit should 
be fixed. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir asserted that the origin of the provision lay in apprehen¬ 
sions of the commercial community with regard to the first appointment of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh observed that the fnot that the Government wanted 
deletion of the sub-clause cast suspicion about their ‘bona fides.’ 

Ditean Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar chastised the mover of the amendment 
for BtatiDg that men with banking experience had a narrow vision and if it appointed 
governor they would hamper the progress of the Bank. He held that that amend¬ 
ment was irritating and calculated to antagonise the non-officials. 

Sir George Schuster said that if they were to have as the first Governor of the 
Reserve Bank a man with five years’ tested banking experience, such authorities of 
international repute as; Sir Henry StrackoBh and Mr. Otto Leymer, who could not 
claim each experience, would have to be excluded. On the other hand, a junior 
subordinate of 25 years in any- banking institution with more than five years' 
experience might under this provision be appointed.—So he held that the position 
was very anomalous. 

Mr. Ayengars motion was carried by 62 voting for and 31 against, 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra’s amendment that one of the Deputy Governors shall 
be versed in agriculture was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment urging that the salaries and allowances of the 
Governor and allowances of the Governor and Deputy Governors shall be subject 
to the vote of the Central Legislature was also defeated. 

Mr. Thampan’s and Mr. Jog’s motions that the directors shall not hold office 
for more than ten years shared the same fate. 

All amendments to Clause 8 by non-officials being lost, it was adopted. 

Clause 4, prescribing the qualifications of the shareholders, was next taken up. 

Sardar Sant _ Singh moved an amendment that the Society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 as a scheduled bank and Dot the companies 
registered under the Indian Companies Act shall be eligible to hold the shares of 
the bank. Mr. B. Das supporting explained that the object of the motion was to 
exclude the Dominions discriminating against the Indians from holding shares, 
Diican Bahadur IRamastcami Mudaliar pleaded for acceptance of the amendment. 
But it waB lost, aud Clause 4 was adopted. The House then adjourned, 

14ib. DECEMBER:—After question hour to-day, clause 8 of the Reserve Bank 
Bill was passed, all amendments thereto being disposed of. 

Mr. Thampan’s amendment to claUBo 9 that eight members instead of five be 
elected from among the _ shareholders of the local boards was negatived after Sir 
George Schuster’s objection that such increase in numbers would militate against 
direct election. 

i? r ‘ ^ la } u ^ <iin moved an amendment urging deletion of the words, “Each share¬ 
holder having more than five shares has one vote, subject to a maximum of ten 
votes”. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh supporting said that the whole principle underlying the Bill, 
according to the Government was that the Bank should be free from political 
influence aod for that reason they made the Bank a Shareholders’ Bank and not a 
State Bank, It is now necessary that one man shotild have one vote only irrespec- 
■I ve .k “ e oomber of shares held by him so that votes may not be stabilised. Again 
if the amendment be accepted there may be a great demand for shares from 
• m . a88 ® 8, H has been said by a majority of the members of the House 
that the agriculturists or rural population should come forward to buy shares and 
if they knew that they will have a vote, there will be more inducement for them to 
invest their money. _ Though the dividend may not be so high, if they know they 
nave got a voice in the management of the Bank, they will come forward to take 
by giving each shareholder one vote it will neutralise the evil 
prospect of domination by a small coterie. 

i If George Schuster opposed the motion which, when pressed to division, was 
lost by 28 voting for and 55 against. 
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After clause 9 was passed, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar moved an 
amendment to clause 10, and sought to delete the provision from the clause that 
no person may be a director or a member of the local board of the Bank who had 
not been engaged for sometime in any agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
activities. Sir George Schuster accepted the amendment. 

Other amendments moved by Mr. Reddi and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed being 
defeated, clause 10 was adopted. 

The amendment by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed that the Governor, the Deputy 
Governors and the Directors may be removed before the expiry of their office 
if a resolution to that effect recording reasons thereof be passed by a majority of 
nine directors of the Central Board was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s next amendment urging deletion of sub-clause 5 of clause 
11 prescribing that membership of the Central or local legislatures is a disqualifica¬ 
tion for membership and directorship of the Reserve Bank was rejected,- 47 voting 
against and 25 for. 

Clause 11 was next accepted by the House. 

Clause 12 relating to casual vacancies caused by the absence of the Governor, 
Deputy Governors and directors was next taken up for consideration. All amend¬ 
ments to clause 12 being disposed of, clause 12 was adopted. 

All amendments to clause 13 were also negatived and it was adopted. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. DECEMBER:—Clause 14 relating to the holding of general meetings of 
the Reserve Bank was taken up. Mr. Satish Sen's amendment that the shareholders 
present at the general meeting Bhould be entitled to discuss the annual accounts 
and report to the Central Board on the working of the Bank and other allied 
matters, was accepted. 

The amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to provide that the shareholders 
would be able to exercise their votes py proxy being carried, clause 14 was adopted. 

The amendment to clause 15 prescribing the constitution of the first Central 
Board in such a manner that at least 75 per cent of the voting directors should be 
Indians, was withdrawn by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh, through an amendment, sought to provide that the first 
Governor of the Bank, who will be nominated by the Goveruor-General-in-Council, 
should be a man with thorough banking and financial experience. The mover thought 
that it was a salutory and innocent provision which Bhould be accepted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir wanted an assurance fron the Government to this effect. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra supported the motion and Mr. B. Das made a passionate appeal 
for its acceptance. The Finance Member assuring that the First Governor of the 
Bank would be the best man, the amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh was put to 
vote and declared lost. Other amendments were also negatived. Clauses 15 and 16, 
deleting with the first constitution of the Local Boards of the Bank were then 
adopted by the House. 

A large number of amendments was moved by non-officials to clause 17 detailing 
the functions of the Bank all of which were negatived. Mr. T hampan's amendment 
sought to preclude the bank from purchasing securities from Indian States as 
provided in tne Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Bhagatram Puri supported the 
motion. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar observed that the amendment was based 
on misconception. The bank was intended for Federal India which would Dot come 
into existence without the States comiDg into the federation. The motion was 
defeated. 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayanqar’s amendment recommending that the bank might 
purchase shares of an international bank, gave rise to bitter- speeches by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, but it was carried by 54 votes 
against 13. 

All amendments moved by the Opposition Benches were lost. Clauses 17, 18 
and 19 relating to the business which the bank Bhould not transact were passed. 

Clauses 20 to 23 dealing with the obligation of the bank to transact, business, 
the right of the bank to transact Government business in India and to issue notes 
etc., were hurriedly disposed of. . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that notes issued by the bank should 
not bo of a denominational value of less than Rs. 5. He pleaded if one rupee, notes 
are issued it would drive the silver coins out of circulation and lead to great incon¬ 
veniences to the poor people. He hinted that already the paper currency in circu- 
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lation \tr9 In excess. Mr. Puri observed that the silver coins wore largely counter* 
feited in tho Punjab. 

16th. DECEMBER ClauseB 26 and 27 of the Reserve Bank Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 

Dr. Ziauddtn Ahmed moved that clause 28 be amended to make the Bank liable 
for compensation for damaged and mutiliated notes of both the Reserve Bank and 
the Government of India. Sir George Schuster, opposing the motion, promised to 
set np a small expert committee consisting of the members of the Assembly, to 
examine the problem of damaged notes. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Dr. Ziauddtn Ahmed's motion that provisions to the effect that rules regarding 
the refund of the value of currency notea be placed on the table of the House was 
accepted by Sir George Schuster. 

Thereafter clauses 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 were passed. 

Mr. T hampan moved an amendment that of the total assesta of the issue 
department not two-thirds Bhall consist of gold. 

Dr, Ziauddtn Ahmed made a long speech supporting the motion and reviewed 
the whole currency position of India ana stressed the necessity of increasing the 
Gold Reserve of the country. The motion, however, was defeated. 

Discussion on other amendments to clause 33 relating to revaluation of gold was 
postponed till the discussion of ratio question was over. 

Clauses 34 to 36 dealing with the liabilities of issue department and the initial 
assets and liabilities of the Bank, and allied questions were adopted. 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayangar moved for deletion of the proviso to clauses 37 that 
40 crores in gold reserve could be reduced under certain contingencies only after 
sterling securities had been used. 

When Raja Krishnamachariar was developing his argument against the amendment. 
Sir George Schuster intervening at the instance of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir stated 
that the misapprehensions were unfounded as he could not foresee or conceive of any 
circumstances when it would be necessary to deplete gold reserves. Sir George 
Schuster farther said : “If you look at the problem strictly from a practical and 
impartial point of view our sterling reserves will not be speculative reserves, while 
gold would be speculative. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh voiced a strong feeling of the country thnt gold reserves 
should be untouched so long other reserves were not disposed of. In the Select 
Committee there was some talk about the fixation of certain percentage of gold 
reserves but any statutory percentage of gold reserves was given up on a definite 
understanding that minimum gold reserves would be 40 crores which would not be 
touched till the other reserves were not exhausted. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra thought that if Sir George Schuster were a free agent, he would 
unhesitatingly accept the Select Committee’s recommendations. But situated and 
subject to the dictation of higher quarters as he waB he could not do so. He asked 
the Finance Member what was the logic behind hiB statement that sterling was less 
speculative than gold. 

The motion was then put to vote and negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Clauses 37 to 39 were disposed of in no time. 

Mr. It. S. Sarma moved an amendment to clause 40, relating to the obligation 
of the Bank to sell Sterling at the rate as may be fixed by law which would be in 
force on the day prior to the section of the Bill coming into operation. He passion¬ 
ately pleaded for the acceptance of the motion ana said that he would rather go 
without central responsibility, without Reserve Bank, if the section about the ratio 
were not modified according to the amendment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra moved a further amendment that the rate of ratio - might be 
announced by the Governor-General-in-Gonncil after consulting expert opinion at 
the time of bringing the Act into operation which should be ratified by the legisla¬ 
ture. He warned tne Government not to be too stolid by saying, “We won’t pay any 
heed to the public demand because when the Bill becomes operative one year hence, 
circumstances might change fundamentally.” They should not as well leave a loop¬ 
hole for speculators. Already speculation about the ratio compromise between the 
Government and the non-official members of the Assembly, broadcasted by subsi¬ 
dised News Agency, had upset the markets of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
To prevent such occurrences some provision be made for the ratio question being 
settled once for all by experts of International repute. 

Mr. Sitaram Baju moved an amendment to the effect that the'ratio be fixed at Is. 4d. 
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General discussion followed, Mr. Ramsay Scott being the first speaker. He 
observed that India within the British Empire was at a great disadvantage to-day 
as since 1914, her exchange had appreciated, while New Zealand, Australia ana 
Canada depreciated theirs to a great extent. 

Mr. Thampan supported Mr. Raja's motion. The House then adjourned. 

18th. DECEMBER :—In anticipation of an interesting debate on the amendments 
to clauses 40 to 41, bearing on the ratio question, there were more visitors in the 
House than usual. Sir Leslie Hudson, Leader of the European group, was the first speaker 
to-day. At the outset he made it clear that he opposed all the amendments on the 
ratio question, but thereby he would not let a feeling gain ground in the House 
that votes of the_ European group were in the pocket of the Government. The 
Europeans, he said, were for stability and security generally. Sir Leslie said how 
members of the Assembly, including Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and others subscribed to the view that the exchange obliga¬ 
tions, to be referred to in the Reserve Bank Bill, should be in accord with the 
rupee-sterling ratio existing on the day when the Bill as enacted by the 
legislature had changed their front. He agreed that it was necessary that the 
commodity price should rise, but it should come about by natural and normal 
means. The speaker commented upon Mr. Sarma’s amendment as not being an 
honest one. Though the export of commodities might increase by possible 
devaluation he feared that the world markets, which were saturated with abnormal 
condition won’t absorb more. Thus it won’t help the agriculturists as the profits 
accruing, due to possible rise in prices, would be swallowed up by middlemen, while 
it would worsen the Government’s budget by 85 crores. Concluding, Sir Leslie said 
that the efforts now being made in this behalf in the House and outside were like 
trying to produce lightning by imitating thunderstorm. 

Mr. H. P. Mody, criticising Sir Leslie Hudson, reminded him of the fact how this 
iniquitous ratio was forced down the throat of unwilling India by Sir Basil Blackett. 
He said, even though a capitalist, he must plead for the poor ryots. Though the 
majority of the Empire countries depreciated their currencies, the India Government 
turned a deaf ear to the revaluation agitation. He inquired what other nostrum 
the Government had got in ita pharmacopoeia for curing the evil of low prices. 
Pleading for acceptance of his and Mr. Sarma’s amendment, Mr. Mody said : If 
you agree to our movement for devaluation, I assure you it will be supported by 
economic facts and figures, but the present position is intolerable that the legisla¬ 
ture should be deniea an opportunity of having its say on the ratio question. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan vehemently accused the Government and stated that Indian 
industries were hard hit by overvalued rupee. He said the solution of unemploy¬ 
ment problem lay in rapid industrialisation of the country, but the present ratio ex¬ 
change far from helping it was actually digging the grave for the existing industries. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar took Sir Leslie Hudson severely to t&Bk for having 
accused the members of the London Committee for repudiation of signature. It 
wbb Sir Leslie Hudson, he said, who was guilty of such repudiation, because when 
the Government brought forward an amendment deleting the clause inserted by the 
Select Committee that the first Governor of the Bank be of five years’ tested bank¬ 
ing experience, Sir Leslie Hudson quietly voted with the Government against the 
Committee’s recommendations, to which he was a party. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
confessed that he was not perturbed by the bogey of speculation if the present 
ratio was disturbed. There was speculation aDd it would continue to be theirs but 
it would be futile and unwise on the part of the Government to hold stubbornly 
that od September 1. 1934, when possibly the Reserve Bank begins functioning, the 
ratio will be Is. 6d., neither more nor less. That course would be dangerously futile 
because the members were not prophetB to look so far ahead. 

Mr. F, E. James reiterated the view-point of his leader Sir Leslie Hudson that 
the attitude of the members of the London Committee in the Assembly was incon¬ 
sistent. He saw no light how the disparity in internal and world prices— a world 
•malaise’—could be cured. Continuing Mr. James said that it was highly doubtful 
if depreciation of currency would lead even to a temporary rise in (he prices, But 
it would in aDy case raise the cost of living while the wages would remain station¬ 
ary and there would thus be a great industrial unrest. He held that those countries 
which had depreciated currencies had been forced to do so by their budgetary in¬ 
equilibrium but India’s budgetary position was flawlessly sound. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer maintained that the present ratio was regarded by both com- 
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merdally minded patriots and the agriculturists as an outrage on India’s finance. 
While other countries were forced to devaluate by budgetary insolvency, India was 
forced not to devaluate by official whims. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

19th. DECEMBER:— Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed was the first speaker this morning. 
Supporting devaluation, he said it would stimulate exports of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts while the international price level will also rise. Just as iD 1927 the problem 
to-day is to raise the prices and the beat way of doing that was to effect a reduction 
of the rupee ratio. 

At this stage the closure was moved and accepted. Sir George Schuster roBe to 
reply amidst cheers. Sir George Schuster said Mr. 8. 0. Mitra’a amendment press¬ 
ing for an enquiry into the Ratio question would leave the door open for speculators 
while they wanted to proceed on a firm ground. So also Mr. Sarma’s amendment 
leaves the position vague. So far ns the amendments of Mr. Mody were concerned, 
as Sir Cowasji Jehahgir frankly admitted, he supported it because he did not mean 
anything. Mr. Sarnia's amendment, as also Mr. Mody’s, really meant nothing nor 
would they compel the Government to return to the legislature for the Government 
might issue an ordinance which, if in force on the day prior to when this section 
comes into force, would become a permanent law. Continuing bis speech, Sir 
George Schuster made a sensational revelation. He said a letter over the forged 
signature of Mr. J. B. Taylor, Additional Secretary, Finance Department, had been 
sent to the “Associated Press’’, asking them to broadcast certain message and the 
“Associated Press” put it on wires. On enquiry from the Telegraph Department 
Mr. Taylor aBked the “Associated Press” to stop the message. Similarly, another 
message sent by the “Associated Press” about the possibility of Ratio compromise, 
which upset the Bombay Market, had to be contradicted. It all shows that a gang 
of vultures was haDgiDg over the markets and if the Government allowed any un¬ 
certainty to prevail, the interests of poor agriculturists will go by the Board. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “When these vultures hang about the markets, 
the sort of atmosphere that prevails, the risks inherent therein have got to be 
guarded against and this is the reason why we have got to take up a strong and 
definite attitude. Therefore, I say that the Government intend to maintain the 
present position. We cannot allow the present bill to be passed into an Act, if 
the list of any of the present amendments is incorporated therein leaving the posi¬ 
tion vague and indefinite. There must be no misunderstanding on this point”. 

The amendment of Mr. Sarma was pressed to a division. The amendment stating 
that the Reserve Bank shall sell tolany person who makes a demnnd.of gold at the 
rate which may be fixed by law in force on the day prior to the coming into force 
of this section was lost by 45 voting for and 63 against. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra's amendment, pressing that the ratio be fixed by the. Govern or- 
General-iu-Conncil after _ consultation with expert opinion in the country at the 
time of bringing this act into operation, was also negatived. 

Mr. Mody's amendment to the effect that in clause 40, for the words “a rate 
not below one shilling five pence and fortynine sixty-fourths of penny for rupee.” 
the words “rate at which on the day prior to the coming into force of this section, 
the Governor-General in Council be by law under obligation to sell sterling” be 
substituted, was also negatived. 

The laBt amendment on the same subject on which the House divided was Mr. 
Sadiq Husain's which w&Dted the Rupee-ratio to be fixed at one Shilling four pence. 
The amendment was thrown out by the House by 57 voting against and 47 for. 

Amendments on the ratio issue being of clauses 40 and 41 were adopted by the 
House in about half an hour’s time. 

Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment to clause 42, whereby the demand and time liabilities 
would mean liabilities payable within nnd after 30 days was negatived. 

Clauses 43 nnd 44 were adopted by the house without much discussion. There 
was heated debate on Mr. Sitaramraju’s amendment to clause 45, seeking to reduce 
the period of agreement by the Reserve Bank with the Imperial to 10 years instead 
of 15 years. Dr. Ziauddin accused the Imperial Bank of “Swindling.” Sir George 
Schuster strongly protested against the use of such unparliamentary term. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir deplored that anybody ehould call Dames in the honourable house. 
The motion was negatived, after which the house adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER :—After clause 45 was adopted, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved 
an amendment to clause 46 which specified that “rupee security worth five crores 
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bo transferred to the Bank by Governor-General-in-Council” be deleted. Mr. 
Bhupat Singh opposed the amendment - . Sir George SchuBter also opposed the 
amendment. The Amendment was eventually lost. 

Thereafter clauses 46, 47, 48 and 49 were adopted without any disoussion. 

To Clause 50 Mr. Thampao moved an amendment that at least one of the 
auditors of the Bank should be an Indian. On the Finance Member’s opposition this 
wub also negatived. Clause 51 was passed. 

Progress was made thereafter at a gallopping speed and clauses 52,53 and 54 
were passed in less than half-an-hour. 

' Mr. Aravamudha Iyengar’s amendment to clause 55 that nothing Bhould be con¬ 
tained in any declaration which shall operate and affect the Bank with a notice of 
any trust, was accepted and the clause was passed. 

The President ruled out of order Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment to clause 
58 suggesting that certain sections of the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 bo altered to 
enable the coinage of Gold Mohar equal to Rs. 20 standard weight of, Mohur 164.4 
troy. 

An interesting debate on Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment that after clause 59 
the following new clause be substituted: ‘‘The Bank shall at an earliest possible 
date and in any case within two years from the date on which the Act comes into 
force establish a rural credit department as the district department of the bank to 
finance inter alia the agricultural operations. 

2l«t, DECEMBER With the passage of all the clauses, the second reading of 
the Reserve Bank Bill was concluded. Mr. Sitarama Raju’s amendment that a rural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank be established in any case within two years 
of the Bank’s coming into existence was further debated. 

Mr. Oovinda Reddy welcomed the ideal of a rural credit department but sounded 
a note of warning against the danger of over-borrowing by the agriculturists and 
held that the acceptance of the amendment while preventing hasty action promises 
a steady forward policy in developing rural banking in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh, while whole-heartedly supporting the amendment, condemned 
the statement made in the Assembly by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Commissioner, Amballa 
Division, that agriculturists should repudiate the debts. The Sardar thought that 
establishment or the rural department would have a salutary effect on the money 
market and rates of interests would be coming down. 

Sir George Schuster thought that the Reserve Bank could help the agriculturists 
through Co-operative Banks. 

Mr. Baju withdrew his amendment and substituted another providing that the 
Bank shall create an agricultural credit department the functions of which Bhall be 
to maintain an expert staff to study questions relating to agricultural credit. This 
amendment was accepted. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh's motion seeking to guard against accumulation of a large 
number of shares in one hand was withdrawn. 

Mr. T hampan’s amendment that profits of the issue department should go to 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of to the shareholders was defeated. 

Several amendments moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urgiDg reduction of 
commission to be paid to the Imperial Bank were also negatived. 

All clauses and schedules being adopted Clause 1, which was originally passed 
over, was taken up. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which sought to provide that 
extension of life of the Reserve Bank Act after 25 years should be granted by the 
Legislature on the petition of the Bank in that behalf. 

Raja Krishnamachari moved for deletion of sub-clause 4 of clause 1, stating 
that the- Act should remain iu force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until 
repealed. 

The amendment was supported by the Government and carried by 45 votes 
against 16. 

Clause one as amended was then put to vote and passed, after which the 
President moved that the preamble to the Bill be adopted. 

With the passing of the preamble the second reading was concluded. 

Sir George Schuster then moved, amidBt cheers, that the Bill as amended by| the 
Assembly be passed. 

Air. Vidyasagar Panday, who was the first speaker during the third reading 
stage, complimented Sir George Schuster, on safely piloting the Bill. 
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Hr, Joshi observed that both the Government and the legislature had failed in 
their duty in limiting the number of voters and share-holders to a few. 

Mr. B. B. Pun complained that the reading was like the burial service. Sir 
George Schuster had succeeded, not on the merits of the measure, but because 
there were members who had not the boIdnesB to oppose it. He contended that 
the Bill had been gone through in the form the Government wanted. If the Finance 
Member had put aside the weapon of patronage, he could not have carried a single 
division. However, if the country had lost, let them hope that individuals bad 
benefited. Mr. Puri divided the Government supporters into three categories : 
firstly, those who owned their existence in the House to the Government; secondly, 
those who, through past tradition or past favours or future expectations, threw 
their lot with the Government and thirdly, those who were periodical supporters 
of- the Government and had helped the Government to pilot a certain measure. There 
was an offshoot of this class. They wished to please the Government as well ss the 
people, and on occasions put up a fight on behalf of the people. They had a sample 
of this over the ratio question, when the leader of the European group accused 
them of dishonesty of purpose. Mr. Puri, continuing, referred to the London 
Committee and eaid that the members on it were not chosen by the House. There¬ 
fore the House was not bound to carry out the wishes of such a Committee. The 
report of the Committee was not even relevant to discussions in the House, and 
yet when the Members of that Committee took up certain attitude they were cons¬ 
tantly warned not to disown the signature. Yet the Committee’s findings were 
neither legally nor even morally binding on the House. Mr. Puri contended that 
these members had no business to go to hypothecate their views beforehand. Now 
these leadens found themselves separated from their following, nor could the Govern¬ 
ment own them, because they could not give an unhesitating support. Dealing 
with the Bill itself. Mr. Pari contended that legislative proceedings were a mere 
eye-wash merely to obtain their seal to it, and they were threats hanging over them 
that if they dia not pass the measure, there would be no constitutional reform. 

Mr. Puri had not concluded when the House rose . 

22nd. DECEMBER :—The Reserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly to-day 
after a career of keen contention. 

The Tariff Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced his Tariff Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to levy 
enhanced duties on a wide variety of imported articles, most of thorn likely to be of 
necessarily daily use, with a view to safeguarding Indian industries which had been 
suffering from competition of au exceptional nature which proved a menace to their 
continued existence. The provisions shall have immediate effect. 

The President then adjourned the House Sim die. 



THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION—CALCUTTA, 8th. AUQ. to 8th. SEPT. 1933 

Unemployment Among Youths 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
the 8th. August 1933. After interpellations, Mr, Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for 
the immediate appointment of a Committee consisting of fifteen including the 
Ministers of Agriculture and of Education and Acharya Bay, with power to co-apt 
experts, to inquire into the miserable condition of the educated youths of Bengal 
owing to unemployment and to devise means as to how the situation could be pro¬ 
perly dealt with. Mr. Poddar complained that while every civilized Government was 
tackling the problem of unemployment, it was a tragedy that in this country, 
the Government was doing nothing to relieve unemployment. The speaker 
characterised the lot of educated Bengalis, many of whom were B. A.’s and M. A.'s 
as worse than miserable and attributed their political unrest to starvation consequent 
upon unemployment 

In the course of the debate which ensued the resolution was widely supported. 
Nawab Faroqui, Minister, assuring the House of Government sympathy, referred 
to the unemployment relief schemes already initiated by him and said that the 
committee asked for would only hamper matters. The mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rat Mahasai then moved that in filling appointments under 
the Government of Bengal none but Bengalis or men domiciled in Bengal be in 
future recruited, except in cases where specialised knowledge was necessary and no 
Bnitable candidate of either description was forthcoming. The mover quoted Acharya 
Boy to show that men of other provinces had invaded Bengal, leaving the children 
of the soil helpless. Whatever the justification for the appointment of non-Bengalis 
to Government jobs in the days when Calcutta was the capital of India, there was 
no excuse to-day when in every province the slogan was to exclude the men of 
Other provinces. 

Rat Haridhom Dutt opposed the motion and made caustic remarks on what 
he called the small-mindedness underlying the resolution. Did not Bengalis go to 
other provinces, including far-off Punjab and Madras, and get appointed to high 
jobs and did they not thereby add to the lustre of Bengal ? 

Mr. Santi Shakareswar Roy, supporting the resolution, condemned the Govern¬ 
ment policy of excluding Bengalis from appointments to the police services which, 
he said, nad been reserved for BebariB and U. P. men. He warned Sir William 
Prentice that if he wanted real peace in Bengal he should put an end to the 
“calculated distrust of my people”. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar £asu, in further supporting the resolution, recalled Mr. 
Haridhone Dutt’s speech and took him to task for his big talk”. He continued: 
“You might talk of Nationalism and all that. You can speak of a larger and 
united India, but it should not be forgotten that Bengalis are not wanted in other 
provinces. Mr. Basu pleaded that “Bengal for Bengalis” must be the Blogan. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill* 

9th. AUGUST -The public gallerieB were crowded to-day, when the Council 
discussed the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
Minister for Local Self-Government, moving that the Bill be referred to a select 


*The Calcutta Corporation on the 14th. August passed a resolution refusing to Bend 
any representative before the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
(official) Bill in response to the invitation of the Secretary to the Bengal Council to 
send three representatives. The Corporation held that the bill was unnecessary and 
20 
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committee of seventeen, including himself, with instructions to submit a report by 
the 16th August, made a speech which lasted for over an hour and-a-half. The 
Minister observed that the Government would not have brought forward the Bill 
were they not convinced that it was essential. 

Explaining the objects of the Bill, the Minister said that it was intended to 
stop appointments of persons convioted of offences against the State and other anti- 
Government activities and to confer on the Corporation the right to be reimbursed 
through disallowance and surcharge of loss of its property or waste of its funds 
due to the neglect or misconduct of its employees, councillors, aldermen or members 
of committees. Referring to the controversy between the Government and the 
Corporation on the question of appointments of political prisoners the Minister 
said that tha Corporation had disclaimed responsibility for the political activities 
of its employees outside office-hoars and had further declared that Civil Disobedience 
waa not an offence for which disciplinary action was necessary because it involved 
no moral turpitude and that teachers were (given leave during imprisonment 
because leave was due to them. After reading several extracts from what he charac¬ 
terised as the unsatisfactory replies of the Corporation to many inquiries made by 
the Government, the Minister charged the Corporation with maladministration. The 
Minister thought the Bill was urgent from the point of view of the State in general 
and of Calcutta rate-payers in particular. Continuing, he emphasised the ‘‘supremacy" 
of the Legislative Council aud averred that the Government did only their duty 
of bringing the maladministration to its notice and seeking a legal remedy as 
the existing Act had been found wanting. The Minister denied that the Government 
had been actuated by vindictive spirit to deprive the Corporation of its 
autonomy. He declared that the Bill sought to prevent exploitation of 
Municipal resources in a manner antagonistic to the State. The Minister, 
proceeding, said that it could never be reasonably claimed that the 
Corporation should be given unfettered choice to choose its employees. "It may be 
argued”, said the Minister, "that terrorism has its root in unemployment and it is, 
therefore, expedient to find suitable appointments for persons convicted of terrorism 
which may cure them." He refused to accept the general proposition, which meant 
paying a high premium to assassinations ana other violent crimeB. The Government, 
however, did appreciate the argument that, in some cases, employment might cure 
the wrong-doer, aod he instanced the sanctioning by the Government of the appoint¬ 
ment of the Assessor of the Improvement Trust Tribunal, who bad ceased to be 
a terrorist and was anxious to settle down in life. In Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh 
Roy’s opinion the decision as to who, among the terrorists, were curable and who 
were not, shonld lie with the Government and not with a local body, especially as 
the Corporation had not desired to reclaim them through offering employment. The 
terrorists’ movements were of a secret character and it was impossible for the 
police to piece all the facts before the Corporation. Apart from the political or 
moral Bide of the question the Minister waa doubtful whether these teachers were 
able to devote their time and attention to teaching. Continuing, he quoted the 
Accountant-General of Bengal to prove that the Corporation accounts were defective 
and that the Corporation had evaded the Municipal law requiring the taking of 
Government sanction before inaugurating new schemes and that audit objections 
were never properly attended to. 

The Minister dwelt at length on the objections to surcharge and quoted British 
and Scotch examples and also the example of Madras, where the Government 
Audit and surcharge were working without any hitch for over fourteen years. 
How then, he asked, could it become unworkable Id Calcutta f After quoting over 


unworkable. The Mayor made it clear that their attitude did not mean the adop¬ 
tion of non-cooperation but he thought that no purpose would be served by sending 
representatives. The Mayor, Mr. S. K. Basu, presided at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on the next day to protest against the Bill. Three resolutions were adopted 
recording the considered opinion of the meeting that the Bill was unnecessary and 
obstructive to the smooth progress of the municipal administration, condemning the 
action of the Minister in trying to create an unfavourable impression against the 
authorities of the Corporation by making allegations based on inaccurate information 
and exaggerated facts, also recording the opinion that the Government had done 
grave ' injustice to the representatives of the rate-payers in refusing to discuss the 
necessity of the bill, aud finally endorsing the resolution adopted by the Corpora¬ 
tion opposing in Mo the bill designed to curb the oivio rights of the people. 
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twenty instances where, according to him, the Corporation had Buffered a loss on 
account of bad collection and bad accounting, the Minister explained why he 
could not accept the Corporation’s request for,a conference. The Council being 
already seized of the Bill, all that the Corporation could suggest was improvements, 
whereas it had urged wholesale withdrawal of the Bill. He assured the House 
that the Government would see to it that surcharges were not levied with retrospec¬ 
tive effect, although the Bill generally took the date of Chittagong raid as the date 
of the recrudescence of terrorist and violent crimes in the province. He concluded 
with an appeal for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

AIoulvi Faxlul Bag (ex-Minister) moved for the circulation of the Bill for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion ana warned the Minister against relying too much on parti¬ 
culars furnished by the Department presided over by the “Prime Minister of 
Bengal, Sir William Prentice.” Mr. Fazlul Haq declared that they might disagree 
with the opinions held by certain politicians. Speaking for himself, he was not in 
agreement with ninety per cent of the opinions held by Mr. Gandni, but it would 
be absurd in these days of democracy to penalise political opinion. The Bill seemed 
to him to be absurd and mischievous. Were the Government aware that the very 
people in their employ, who were used for putting down the Non-co-operation 
Movement, sympathised with the Movement which they believed to be patriotic, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq thought that by circulating the Bill to public bodies and associa¬ 
tions in Calcutta, the Government would be doing the barest justice to the Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moviug another amendment for eliciting public’opinion before the 
31st December, said that it was a tragedy that the charter of liberties granted to 
the second city of the British Empire by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, father of 
Indian Nationalism, was sought to be withdrawn by an unwise Minister. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu said that an ianxious and dispassionate consideration 
of the Bill had led him to the conclusion that it should not have been introduced 
at all. He exposed the absurdity of the Bill which, according to his interpretation 
of it, penalised not only those imprisoned for six months ana above, bnt also those 
sentenced to a fine of two rupees for petty offences. Thus, a person who was con¬ 
victed by an honorary magistrate was disentitled for all time to come for entering 
the Corporation service. It seemed to Mr. Basu that it would be far cheaper for 
the tax-payer to get so-called objectionable men deported or detained than the 
present costly discussion in the Council. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing circulation, quoted 
instances of what he called evasion by the Corporation of lawful control by the 
Government. Tbe speaker covered the same ground as Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
but in greater detail. 

After several other members had spoken, the Minister, replying to the debate, 
denied that the Bill sought to penalise political opinion. The House divided and 
rejected Mr. Fazlal Haq’s amendment by 84 to 17 votes. The motion for & select 
committee was then put and agreed to. 

10th. AUGUST The House accepted the personnel of the Select Committee as 
settled by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, to consider the Calcutta Municipal Amending Bill, 
and instructed the Committee to.submit its report by the 18th August* after which 
the third reading will be taken up. 

Bengal Public Amusement Bill 

Sir William Prentice introduced the Bengal Places of Public Amusement Bill, 
and it was referred to a Select Committee. The object of the Bill was to provide for 
better control of certain places of public amusement and oarnivals where gambling 
was prevalent and required that licences should be taken for keeping such places. 
Sir William Prentice explained that he wanted the Bill to- ba pasBeu this session in 
order to bring it into force at the cold weather season. 

Presy. Small Cause Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Sir William Prentice then moved his Bill ‘further to amend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 1882. He also moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. Kumar Munindra Deb Rat Mahashay moved an amendment for 
circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir 
William having accepted the amendment for circulation, it was carried unani¬ 
mously by the House. 
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Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

At the conclusion of the official business, the Council accepted the resolution 
recommending the appointment of none but Bengalis or men domiciled in the 
Province in the future except in coses of specialised knowledge or paucity of suit¬ 
able men. The House defeated, by 37 to 23 votes, an amendment requiring recruit¬ 
ment in proportion of the population. Sir William Prentice, on behalf of the 
Government, stated that it wsb difficult to recruit on a population basis, but efforts 
'would be made tp enlist reoruitmeot to the Services from the various communities, 
subject to the test of minimum qualification. 

Medical Relief in Bengal 

11th. AUGUST:—To-day’s sitting of the Council was an extremely dull one. 
There were neither any interesting interpellations nor any important resolutions 
except one of Bat Bahadur Dr. Baridhan Dulla which recommended the forma¬ 
tion of a committee from representatives of the Government, the Corporation and 
the principal medical institutions of the country to examine “the adequacy of hos¬ 
pital accommodation including the provision for infectious cases, prepare a co-ordinat¬ 
ed quinquennial or decennial programme of work with rough estimates of cost, for 
future expansion and development in the matter of medical relief (including any 
new line of work that may usefully be started) and suggest how the work ana 
responsibility may be divided between Government, the Corporation and private 
efforts." 

After the division on this resolution was over the Council again lapsed into the 
dullness in which its proceedings began. A few more unimportant resolutions were 
gone through, the House getting thinner and thinner, till at length it was pointed 
out to the Hon’ble President that the House did not form a quorum. The bell was 
rung, at intervals, for several times calling in the members without success when 
the Hon’ble President declared that the Council stood adjourned till the 14th. 

14th. AUGUST:—When questions were over, the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice 
presented the Report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Money-Lenders Bill 
1933 and the Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Wakfe Bill, 1932, 

Village Self-Government Bill 

Moving that the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury said that his Bill, if passed, would go 
greatly to benefit the agricultural population. 

Opposing the Eon’ble Minister for Local Belf- Government said that his Bill was 
against the principle of Village Self-Government Act. Requesting the mover to 
withdraw his resolution the Hon’ble Minister said that the Government waB intend¬ 
ing to introduce a comprehensive Bill in the near future. 

On being put to vote the motion was lost. 

Embankment Amend. Bill 

Mr. N. K. Rasa’s motion for reference of the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) 
Bill to a Select Committee was then moved and carried with a slight alteration in 
the personnel of the Select Committee. 

Maulavi Syed Majid Buksh'a Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) Bill 1932 was next 
taken up for discussion. 

The original motion as well as the motion for circulation were both lost. 

Estates Partition Amend. Act 

The motion for reference of the Estates Partition Act (Amendment) Bill to a 
Select Committee was withdrawn on request from the Hon’ble Member for Local 
Self-Government. The motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion thereon till the 15th September was passed. 

Bengal State Lotteries Bill 

Then came up the Bengal State Lotteries Bill, 1933 which evoked some interest. 
The mover. Mr. P. N. Banerjee said that an abnormal situation had arisen in the 
country. The Government was perpetually in want of money. Whenever any bene¬ 
ficent scheme was evolved Government would come out with the plea that nothing 
could be done ae there was no money. 
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He said—'''Lotteries are being tun for so many charitable institutions as would 
be difficult to enumerate. Lotteries are held in foreign countries and they taka 
away money from India.” In most countries of the Continent Sweep-stakes were 
organised by Government. He cited, as an example, the Irish Sweepstake. From 
Calcutta alone they had taken away about 20 lakhs of rupees. If this money were 
left in India, much good could have been done, in the opinion of the speaker, for 
the better management of hospitals. According to the speaker, the organisers of. 
Irish Sweepstake gave away in prizes over 22 crores of rupees during the period- 
November, 1913 to June 1933 and spent 50 lakhs of rupees on hospitals. The IriBh 
hospitals which, according to the speaker, were the worst hospitals in the world 
save, perhaps, the Indian hospitals, were now the best equipped in the world. This 
was what the Irish Free State was doing. 

Then he suggested that Government could not find a better way out than by 
organising such lotteries. He said that Government had organised such lotteries 
during the Wartime. What was there to prevent them now ? In the opinion of the 
speaker the situation couid not be more abnormal. He was prepared for the 
circulation of his Bill if that was the opinion of the House. He suggested that 
20 p. c. of the total sale should go to meet tho running expenses, 50 p. c. to chari¬ 
ties and the balance of 30 p. c. to Government offers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Wood head was for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee supported the amendment 
for circulation.. Mr. Armstrong supported Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion. The resolution 
being put to vote was lost. The motion for circulation was carried. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Moving the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1933 Mr, P. Banerjee said:— 
'Tn Bombay we find that there are already labour representatives in the Corpora¬ 
tion, while there are no labour members in the Calcutta Corporation.” In his opinion 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have their representative in the Corporation. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy opposed the motion. He said he did 
not know wherefrom the mover had collected the figures. He further said that 
in the whole of Bengal the labour population comprised of only 5 lakhs. He failed to 
see the reason on what grounds the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have a represen¬ 
tative in the Corporation. He hoped that the House would accept his motion for 
circulation. ■ 

Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion for consideration of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 
The Hon’ble Minister’s amendment for circulation was passed. The resolution over, 
the Council was adjourned. 

Bengal Waterways Bill 

15tb. AUGUST :—The Council to-day practically devoted the whole of its time 
to discussing the Bengal Waterways Bill introduced by Sir A. K. Qhuxnavi, 
Member-in-charge of the Irrigation Department. At his instance, the Bill was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided for the creation of a board of 
trustees to take over navigable waterways from the Irrigation department and 
administer and maintain them throughout the Presidency. In the course of a 
lengthy speech, Bir A. K. Ghuznavi said that the Bill would bring into existence, 
for the first time, a definite organisation which would be responsible for the cam¬ 
paign against the water hyacinth pest, which caused and was still causing havoc 
to trade, agriculture and public health. The maintenance of navigable water-ways 
would react favourably upon the economic life of the province, 

Bengal Cess Amendment Bill 

The Hon'ble Sir Pravas Chandra Milter then introduced the Bengal Cess (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1933. To the members who proposed moving the amendments for circu¬ 
lation he would say that hiB Bill had taken into consideration all the gricvaocea 
which they sought to redress. He assured the house that he would be very grate¬ 
ful for any useful suggestions not only from the members of the Select committee 
but also from other members who took a real interest in that Bill. If any member 
hod any suggestions to make—let him make them as soon as possible. Government 
would take every care to put them before the Select Committee. In framing the 
Bill, the speaker said, the Praja Party, the European Councillors, the Landholders’ 
Association and Tenants’ Association had all been consulted. The Bengal Cess Bill had 
been undertaken on the concensus of opinion of the people who were so consulted. 
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16th. AUGUST'The whole of the flitting of the Conncil to-day wag devoted to 
the diacnssion of the Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1933, which had been introduced 
in the Council the previous day by the Hon’bte Sir ProvaBh Chandra Mitter. 

Au amendment for circulation moved by Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury was 
lost. A large number of amendments which sought to add to the personnel of 
the Select Commiitee was not moved. One moved by Mr. P. Banerjee was lost. 
Another moved by Mr. Khetra Mohan Boy, who Bought to add the names of Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar and himself also shared the same fate. Not satisfied with 
this, he called for a division. On division the motion was lost, 58 voting against 
and only 6 for (he motion. 

The Hon'ble fitr Provash Chandra Mitter then moved that the Bengal Cess Amend¬ 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to remove the various anomalies which had resulted 
from the working of the original Cess Act, chief among which were that the valua¬ 
tion depended on the accidental differences in the rateB of rent aud on whether the 
land had been sub-let or not. 

In recent years dissatisfaction with the system had been expressed frequently in 
the Legislative Council and Government after consulting members representing all 
interests had come to the conclusion that the method which should be adopted in 
future when any of the districts for which a record-of-rights under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act had been prepared was revalued, was that contained in Chapter VII A 
of the Bill which represented the view of all groups who attended the Conferences 
at which the question of amending the Cess Act had been discussed. 

The Council then stood adjourned till the 22nd August. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

22nd. AUGUST:—The Council discussed to-day the Bengal Money-lenders' 
Bill. A large number of amendments was gone through which were either 
lost, or not moved or withdrawn. Some interest hung round a resolution moved 
by Jtai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee which sought to restrict the opera¬ 
tion of the Act “In such areas and with respect to such classes of moneylenders as 
the Local Government may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette appoint.” 
Division was called on this motion, which was lost by 49 to 42 votes. 

An amendment, moved by Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Dae, which sought 
to restrict the application of the Act to particular areas, not all over Bengal at 
the same time, was opposed by Khan Bnhadur Axixul Hutj. Dr. Nareah Chandra 
Sen Oupta also opposed it on the ground that eueh operation of the Act in parti¬ 
cular areas would lead to serious dislocation of trade in those areas. But if the 
Act was brought in operation all over Bengal and at the same time, there was no 
apprehension of such dislocation of business. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. W. H. Thompson moved an amendment for the exemption of banking 
corporations and such other bodies registered under the Indian Companies Act 
whose primary object was not money-lending and which did not charge a higher 
rate of interest than wbat was stipulated in the Bill from the operation of the Act. 

Mr. JP. Banerjee, opposing him, said that he remained unconvinced by Mr. 
Thompson’s amendment. As certain loan offices in the mofussil were charging a 
very high rate of interest, the Bill was being passed to put a check on these 
unscrupulous money-lending institutions. It did not include in any way banking 
institutions provided it did not charge a rate of interest higher than 12)6 p, c. 

23rd. AUGUST :—Discussion to-day centred mainly round three amendments ; one 
moved by the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice, was carried—the other two were lost. 
Division was requisitioned twice, one on the amendment of Sir William Prentice, 
which was carried by 50 to 31 votes and the other on an amendment of Moulavt 
Abdul Qaasem which was lost by an identical margin. 

Clause 3 lays down that if in any suit in respect of any money lent by a money 
lender after the commencement of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, it_ is found that 
the interest charged exceeds the rate of 12)6 per cent, per annum in the case of 
an unsecured loan or that there is a stipulation for rests at intervals of less than 
six months, the Court shall, until the contrary is proved, presume for the purpose 
of section 3 of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, that the interest charged is excessive 
and that the transaction was harsh and unconscionable and was substantially unfair, 
but this provision shall be without prejudice to the powers of the Court under the 
said section where the Court is satisfied that the interest charged, though not 
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exceeding 12# per cent, per annum, or 25 per cent, per annum, as the case may 
be, ia excessive. 1 

Moving that for the figure ”12^” the figure ‘*15” be substituted, the Hon’ble 
Sir William Prentice eaid that he had iDvited opinions of District authorities on 
the matter and a great majority of them were of opinion that 15 p. c. would be 
the right rate of interest. In his opinion, it was a inst figure, so he suggested 
that the figure 15 Bhould be substituted for the figure 12$ p. c. 

Moving his own motion, which sought to raise the rate of interest on secured 
and unsecured loans to 18J and 17-j respectively, Mr. N. K. Basu said that from 
the report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee it was found that the 
rate of interest varied greatly in different parts of the province. As a member of 
that committee, Khan Bahadur Azizul Euq was of opinion that 37^ p. c. was a 
just rate. The economic condition of the country had not certainly improved since 
that time and he apprehonded that money would not be forthcoming if Buch a low 
rate was accepted by the House. 

Supporting the amendment of Sir William Prentice, the Hon’ble Mr, J. A. 
Woodhead said that there was danger if the house tried to fix a very much lower 
rate of interest than the actual rate. Replying to Mr. N. K. Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Huq said that he had changed his opinion and he had changed it deliber¬ 
ately. As regards the motion in question, he would leave the matter to the con¬ 
sideration of the House. 

The amendment of Sir William Prentice was put to vote and carried. Division 
being called for the amendment was carried by 50 to 31 votes. Mr, N. K. Baeu’s 
amendment was lost, 

24tb. AUGUST:—A number of amendments, relating to clause 3 of the Bill, 
which sought to fix a rate of interest beyond which the court might consider usu¬ 
rious and provided stipulation for rests, was gone through and lost. No interesting 
debate centred round any of these amendments. Interest, however, was evinced 
when olause 4 of the Bill came up for discussion. 

Clause 4 lays down : “Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, where in any 
suit in respect of any money lent by a mony-lender before the commencement of 
this Act it is found that the arrears of interest amount to a sum greater than the 
principal of the loan, the Court, unless it is satisfied that the money-lender had 
reasonable grounds for not enforcing his claim earlier, may limit the amount of 
such interest recoverable in the suit to an amount equal to the principal of the 
loan.” . 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for the omission of the clause. Supporting, 
Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Mukherjee said that if the House accepted that clause, 
the effect of it on co-operative societies would be disastrous, Supporting, Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen-Chipta said that it might so happen that a loan which had been given 
at a very low rate of interest had grown to a figure much above the principal. Then, 
the burden of proving that there were reasonable grounds for delay in enforcing his 
claim earlier lay on the creditor. In his opinion, such a piece of legislation would 
be extremely bard on such creditors who, through Bheer kindness, had allowed a 
debt to accumulate in times when the Bill was not in operation. Opposing the 
amendment, Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan said that having regard to the prevailing 
distress of the debtors it would not be right or just to enforce realisation of more 
than the principal amount. So far as past transactions were concerned, loans were 
generally made at a very high rate of interest; that was the main reason why 
interest had accumulated to an amount higher than the principal in moBt cases. 
He saw no reason why .that clause should be omitted. 

The amendment was lost, on division, 12 voting for and 60 against. Then follow¬ 
ed a number of amendments which sought to alter the wording of the clause, ad¬ 
ding to deleting or substituting a word or clause for another. They were all lost 
except one, moved by Maulvi Abdul Eakim. which sought to substitute the word 
‘shall’ for ‘may’ in the clause. Khnn Bahadur Azizul Euq, Member in ' charge of 
the Bill, accepted the amendment. Mr. J. L. Banerjee opposed it. In the course 
of his speech he said that the ends of justice would be frustrated if the court was 
given no discretion in the matter. In his opinion there were hundreds of cases in 
which moneylenders had refused to go to the court out of consideration for the 
debtor. The result of the operation of the Act would be that such moneylenders 
would be penalised. In the opinion of Mr. Abdul Quasem there was no question of 
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injustice iavolved iu that matter. It might be that the debtor failed to pay the 
interest simply through his inability* through sheer distress. 

The amendment was put to rote and carried. On a division being called it was 
carried by 53 to 19 rotes. The clause, as altered) (by the situation otshall for may) 
was passed. The Council then adjourned. 11 

25th. AUGUST The discussion on the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill came to a 
close to-day. The Bill as ameadcd and passed by the Council, was rery much the 
same as it emerged from the Select Committee, the only notable alteration being 
effected by the amendment of the Hon’blo Sir W%Uiam Prentice which had fixed the 
rate of interest at 15 p. o. on secured loans, beyond which the court would presume 
the interest to be usurious. 


The Bengal Uscab? Bill 

The Council then took up the Bengal Tenants’ Protection from Usury Bill. Maulavi 
Majid Baksh moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. It was 
opposed by Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy, who also moved for the circulation of the Bill. 

Sir William Prentice opposed bath the motions, whereupon Maulavi Majid 
Baksh prayed for leave of the house to withdraw hia motion. Sir William Prentice 
opposed withdrawal. Leave of the house not being obtained, the circulation motion 
was pat to vote and lost. Maulvi Majid Baksh then called for a division. When 
the members assembled, the circulation motion was again pat to vote and lost 
whoreupon Kumar Sanlisekhareswar Boy rose on a point of order and asked 
whether Maulavi Majid Baksh was entitled at that stage to move his withdrawl 
motion. Controversy followed, many members taking part in it. At the end, the 
Hon’ble President said that the best course would be to go back and begin again. 
Thereupon Maulavi Majid Baksh begged leave of the house to withdraw his motion, 
to which Sir William Prentice objected. The sense of the house being taken the 
motion was lost. Division being prayed by Maulavi Majid Baksh, lie was asked 
by the Hon’ble President as to what he really stood for—was be for the withdrawal, 
or the Bill or simply for his motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
to which the member said that he was for withdrawal of hie reference motion only. 

Division being called, the motion was lost, SO voting for and 50 against it. The 
motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was next put to vote and 
lost. The result of all this was that the Bill was not killed. The member could bring 
it up again in the next session. The Counoik then stood adjourned till the 29th. 

Official and Non-Official Bills 

29th. AUGUSTThree Bills were passed by the Council to-day, while 
a Government Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Of the 
three Bills passed two were Government Bills namely, the Bengal Places of Public 
Amusement Bill, sponsored by the Home Member, and the Bengal Municipal 
( Amendment) Bill sponsored by the Minister for Local Self-Government. The other 
Bill passed was the Bengal Embankment ( Amendment ) Bill. 

The official Bill circulated was the Bengal Nurses Bill introduced by the Home 
Member. 


The Calcutta Municipal Amandment Bill 

31*. AUGUST:—'The Council took into consideration to-day the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, aa amended by the Select Committee. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Ray moving that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration, repeated" 
his former assurance that the Government were not actuated by any vindictive 
motive. The Minister, defending the audit proposals of the Bill, declared that the 
auditing authority was the Accountant General of Bengal, who was au officer not 
of the Bengal Government, but of the Government of India. 

Mr. Banerjee, moving for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, 
declared that the Government were clouding the real issue by raising extraneous and 
subsidiary matters, He was convinced that the Corporation’s electric supply scheme 
whereby the Corporation would gain several lakhs at the expense of the Electrio 
Supply Company, was an eye-sore to the Government. ' 

Maulvi Abdus Samad, supporting the motion, charged the Government with 
ruBhing through a measure without giving an opportunity to the biggest autonomous 
body of the province to have its say on it. Mr. Band Sekharestear Boy considered 
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that the Select Committee had been misled. Mr. (?. 0. Miller thought that the Bill 
did not go far enough. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta feared that the Government 
had made no charges which were not met by the Corporation. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, in further supporting the motion for recommittal, charac¬ 
terised the Government’s attitude as un-British, unjust and unfair. The Govern¬ 
ment would not give any opportunity to the Corporation to reply to the charges. 
Mr. Chatterjee considered it strange that the select committee should content itself 
with sending an insulting invitation to the Corporation which no self-respecting per¬ 
son or body could accept. Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said : A Government pamphlet 
mentions the names of alleged revolutionaries. The list has been disputed. Some of 
these alleged revolutionaries had been pardoned by His Majesty under the 1913 
armistice. Did the Government propose to call the King-Emperor to order ? Some 
others come within the purview of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. Did they seek to 
repudiate the pact ? Others were mere suspects and no crime had been proved 
against them. Then there remained the case of those convicted and imprisoned be¬ 
cause they asked the people to prefer Indian to Indian goods. Mr. 
Chatterjee continued ;— “Do you propose to penalise these men, when in your own 
country 'Buy British’ is a patriotic slogan?” There waB one case which required 
examination. Palin Das mentioned by the Government was one of those that helped 
the late Mr. C. R. Das to fight Non-Co-operation, The humour, however, lay in this 
that Pulin Das was not in Corporation employ,” (Laughter]. Mr. Chatterjee, continu¬ 
ing, told the Minister and the House that he had the authority of the Corporation 
to say that were an opportunity given, they would meet and discuss matters with 
the Government. > 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin opposed the motion. Rev. B. C. Nag opposed the 
motion, because the Corporation had allowed itself to be led by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. The debate had not concluded when the House rose for 
the day. 

1st. SEPTEMBERBy 89 against 19 votes, the Council rejected to-day Mr. 
P. Banerjee’s motion to re-commit the Calcutta Municipal Bill to a select committee. 

Mr. lownsend, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department defended the Go¬ 
vernment position. 

Replying to the debate, the Minister repeated his charges against the Corporation, 
but disclaimed personal responsibility for the Publicity Board’s pamphlets on the 
subjects. Sir Provash Milter stated that no member of the Government was a 
member of the Publicity Board. 

The Council then rejected Mr. Santi Skekareswar Roy’s motion for re-committal 
Of Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, without a discussion. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu unsuccessfully moved an amendment, providing that 
the Act should come into force on such date as the Local Government might notify 
in the Calcutta Gazette direct and that the Local Government might notify different 
dates for the coming into operation of the different provisions of the Act. 

On the Minister’s assurance that the Government had no objection to consider 
them Inter on, consideration of Mr. Kishori Mohan Ckaudhuri's amendments for the 
omission of clauses two aud three was postponed. 

The House then took up Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta’s motion for deletion 
of clause 4. The clause stated: “Without the previous sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, in each case no person shall be appointed as a municipal officer or servant, 
if he had been convicted of an offence against the State or had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term of three months or more.” The mover made a spirited 
speech, in the course of which, he attacked the very principle of the clause and 
asked why, if the highest official appointment under the State was available for an 
ex-convict like Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, Corporation appointments should be 
refused to patriotic young men. 

The Minister replied that nowhere had it been laid down that the Government 
appointments were open to convicts. He added that the Government were always 
willing to extend their discretionary powers for the benefit of convicts who desired 
to turn a new leaf. 

■ Mr. Santi Shekhareswara Roy , supporting the amendment, condemned the Go¬ 
vernment’s desire to interfere with individual appointments in each case. That inter- 
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ference, to Mr. Boy’s mind, would be undesirable and unfair, as it vested in the 
Executive the power to subject every detail of the Corporation work to their 
security. Mr. Kishori Mohan Chowdhury. as the oldest member of the House, 
appealed for deletion of the objectionable clause. 

Mr. P. Bamrjee characterised the clause as mischievous, ad it sought to suppress 
the struggle for freedom. Mr. Banerjee regretted that a popular Indian Minister 
could not see the mischief in it. He would advise the Government to take advan¬ 
tage of the present political situation and drop this most dangerous clause. 

Mr. Abdus Bamad, further supporting the motion, recalled that the insertion of 
the clause had no justification, for not only had no case been made out for it, but 
the Minister had failed to substantiate his allegations that terrorists had been em¬ 
ployed by the Corporation. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Resuming the debate to-day on Dr. Sen Gupta’s amendment 
for the omission of clanse four, Mr. B. C. Chat terjee and Mr. Narendra Kumar Barn 
characterised the section as uncalled for, unjustified and mischievous, 

A sharp passage-at-arms ensued between Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy and Mr. 
Narendra Kumar Basu, when the latter made a reference to the correspondence 
between the Local Self-Government Department and the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. The Minister objected that it was not relevant to the debate, but 
the speaker insisted that he was only replying to the Minister’s earlier references. 

The President upheld the Minister’s objection. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu pointed out that the provision debarring even a 
qualified man from holding a Corporation appointment, vested in the Executive a 
power which would be abuBed to the detriment of even innocent Bengalees. 

Mr. S. M. Bose, opposing the amendment, said that the clause only led stress 
on an accepted dictum that no public servant should take part in active politics. 

Mr. Townsend opposed the motion, which was negatived by 84 against 20 votes. 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy then moved that the proposed Section 54-A be 
omitted. The section insisted oa previous Government permission for all appoint¬ 
ments. Mr. Boy thought that the inclusion of the section exposed the Govern¬ 
ment’s vindictiveness. 

The President refused to allow Mr. Roy to make any reference to Government 
pamphlets on the subject of the employment of alleged terrorists and objectionable 
persons by the Corporation. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee asked how the Government proposed to apply 
the provisions of the section. Was this a section which would have appealed to 
Sir Snrendra Nath Bannerjea whose name had been imported into the discussion by 
the Government benches ? Mr. Mookherjee declared that neither logic nor justice 
was on the Government side. 

Mr. Townsend, speaking for the Government, maintained that the section would 
have a most ealutory effect oa law-breakers who made use of tbe Corporation as a 
convenient handle. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu'e amendment to delete the words 
“without the previous sanction of the Looal Government in each case” from Section 
54 (A) (I), was lost, after Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy had explained that the 
Corporation was not at all put in the position of applying to the Government in 
the case of every appointment. ' 

After another amendment had met with a similar fate, Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhury sought by an amendment to change ‘‘imprisonment for two months or 
more” into “rigorous imprisonment for more than three months or simple imprison¬ 
ment for more than six months.” By consent of the Minister, consideration of 
the amendment was put off to a later stage. 

„ Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu’* amendment to limit the scope of the section to 
Municipal teachers alone was lost. 

Ben Gupta's and Mr. N, K. Basu’s amendments for tbe omission of the 
words been convicted of an offence against the State” and for limiting the section 
to a period after the commencement of the Act respectively, were lost, the first one 
Without a division and the second by 77 votes against 15. 

. Mr. Bosk’s amendment to limit the scope of the restriction to offences involving 
violence was lost by 59 against 14 votes. Ihe Minister observed that there were 
cases of persons responsible for violent deeds, but not convicted of violence. 

„ Mr. Shanti Shekareswar Roy's amendment to omit from the section the words 
or been sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more’’ had not 
been disposed of when the Council adjourned. 
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Walk-out Threat by Opposition Group 

During the debate the Opposition group led by Mr. N. K. Bam threatened to 
withdraw from the House, as a protest against certain remarks of the Chair. 

Dr. N. O. Sen Oupta, moving for the deletion of the clause imposing disqualifi¬ 
cation, was emphasising the point that the Dew Corporation which was animated 
by a new spirit had not been given a chance. 

The President, intervening, pointed out that the speaker waB not confining 
bis remarks to the clause in question. He added that it was the clear duty of the 
Chair to see that the minority got a fair hearing, but at the same time to prevent 
them from obstructing the majority in pursuit of their work. 

Dr. Sen Oupta took exception to the President's statement, whereupon the 
President observed that if the member would go on like that, the President would 
have to ask him to resume his Beat. 

Following this, Mr. AT. K. Basu, Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of 
the course taken by the President, they thought no useful purpose would be served 
by their taking part in the debate any further. 

The President then asked Mr. Basu to make a full statement, following which 
he explained hie position. The incident closed there, and the threatened walk-out did 
not materialise. 

5tb. SEPTEMBERResuming the discussion to-day on the amendment to delete 
reference to “imprisonment for three months or more" Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
appealed to Englishmen in the House not to lose their British sense of fairplay in 
considering the amendment. 

Mr, P. Banerjea appealed to the Government to accept the amendment and thus 
prove tbatthey were not actuated by feelings of vindictiveness. 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy replied that the Government should prevent ths 
appointment of men convicted of offences against the State. Were there not thou¬ 
sands of honest folk who could be appointed ? He added that the Corporation had 
forfeited its right to any consideration. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 against 21 votes. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim, by an amendment, sought to limit the scope of Section 54-A 
(1) to offences involving moral turpitude or rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
six months or more. The mover emphasised that Civil Disobedience did not involve 
moral turpitude. As it stood, the section could debar the Minister himself, if the was 
convicted of rash driving for instance. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

Other amendments were also negatived, including those seeking to exempt simple 
imprisonment prisoners from the operation of the section and making the section 
inoperative in cases where three years had elapsed after release. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhwry's amendment, consideration of which had been 
adjourned with the Minister’s consent, was Dext taken up. The amendment exclud¬ 
ed those who had not suffered at least three months’ rigorous or six months’ simple 
imprisonment from the Bcope of the section. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. P. N, Ouha moved for the substitution of the following clause for Section 
S4A : "A candidate seeking an appointment of any nature under the Corporation 
shall, if he has at any time been convicted of an offence against the State or sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more, state in writing the 
particulars of such sentence or conviction. Any person so convicted or sentenced 
Bhall not be appointed to any post under the Corporation.” _ .... 

Mr. N. K. Basu, opposing, accused Mr. Guha of pandering to the whims of a 
certain section. The Minister opposed the amendment, because he said it presumed 
that every applicant was necessarily a convict. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (Depressed Classes) moved for the omission of the sub- 
seotion which provided that “Any authority who knowingly appoints a person in 
consequence of such appointment, be deemed for the purposes of this Act to have 
authorised the making of an illegal payment.” 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta and Sir B. P. Singh Roy supported and 
opposed the motion respectively. The motion was declared lost. 

Rai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur unsuccessfully sought to replace the word 
“knowingly” by the words “even after being specifically informed by the Local 
Government.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy’s amendment to increase fineB for the above offence to 
Rs. 1000 from Rs. 500 was lost. 
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Mr. MahasaCs amendment to reduce the punishment for the offence from one 
year to six months was negatived without any discussion. 

Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan moved that Section 54-B (1) be so changed as to 
support automatic dismissal of municipal officers sentenced to imprisonment for 
three months or more as against the present sub-section. The motion was lost. 

After a number of other amendments were loBt, the Minister for Local Self- 
Government moved the addition of the following new section s “The local Govern¬ 
ment may, by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette, exclude any class of municipal 
officers or servants specified in the notification from the operation of all or any of 
the provisions of Section 54-A or of Section 54-B respectively, either wholly or in 
respect of any class of convictions, or sentences so specified.” 

Mr. Bhanti Shekareswar Boy was opposing the amendment, when the Council 
adjourned. - 

6th. SEPTEMBER By 67 Bgainst 19 votes, the Council to-day carried an 
official amendment to the Bill vesting in the Government the power to exempt 
certain officials from certain penalties. The Opposition advanced the argument 
that it sought to vest a lot of power in the Executive. 

Mr. Banerjea and Mr. Afahasai were unable to persuade the House to accept 
their ameudmeuts that Section 54-C, providing that an offence against the State 
meant an offence included in Chapter 6 or in Chapter 7 be changed so as to limit 
its scope only to secret and violent revolution. 

Clause 4 was then passed. 

Mr. Banerjea moved for the omission of clause six which read as follows:— 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, no grant shatl knowingly be 
made by the Corporation without the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
for the_ purpose of promoting primary education among boys and girls to any 
institution which employs any person or to any person convicted of an offence 
agamst the State or sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for a term of three months 
or more or to simple imprisonment for a term of six (months or more. 

“Exception :—In this section the expression ‘offence against the State’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C.” 

A Point op Order 

_ Before the House proceeded to consider the motion, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
raised the point of order that the clause, as it had emanated from the Select 
Committee was altogether different in its scope from the original clause and that 
therefore the clause was not in order. 

Asked by the President to explain the point, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
observed that the Committee was not competent to extend the scope of the Bill. 
While the original Bill sought merely to control grants to schools, the clause, as 
emanating from the select committee, sought to control any grant even though it 
might be to a public library or to a temple of worship or to a hospital. 

The President said that there were a good deal-of force in Mr. Basu’s point 
and called on the Government to state their case. 

The Minister asked for time to alter the clause. 

The House thereupon, adjourned consideration of clause six and proceeded to 
discuss clause seven which required the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation to 
submit all accounts to the Government auditors. 

Mr. Banerjea’s motion to omit theciauBe was defeated. Clauses seven and eight 
were then passed, amendments thereto having been Degatived. 

. Mr. P. Banerjea then unsuccessfully moved for the omission of clause nine which 
laid down that any person neglecting or refusing to comply with a summons or requisi¬ 
tion made under the Act Bhafi be punished with a fine extending to Bs. 200 in 
respect of each item included in the summons or requisition. 

Bat Saheh Akshoy Kumar Sen’s amendment to delete the words “in respect of 
each item included in the summons or requisition” was negatived. 

Clause Dine wbb theD put and agreed to. 

Clause eleven which evoked keen opposition read : "For Section 123 of the 
8 i. Act, the following section shall be substituted, namelj 

“123 (1). The Corporation shall forthwith remedy any defects or irregularities 
that may be pointed out by the auditors and shall report to the Local Government 
the action taken by the Corporation, provided that if there is a difference of opinion 
between the Corporation and the auditors or if the Corporation do not remedy any 
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defect; or irregularity within the period considered by the auditors to be reason¬ 
able, the matter shall be referred to the Local Government within such time and in 
such manner as the Local Government may prescribe by rule and it shall be 
competent to the Local Government to pass such orders thereon as they think fit. 
The orders of the Local Government shall, save as provided in Sections 123-b and 
123-c, be final and the Corporation shall take action in accordance therewith'’. 

Section 123-b (1) lays down that it shall be open to the auditors, after 
giving an opportunity to the member concerned, to submit' an explanation, to charge 
to such a person the amount of deficiency or loss, etc. 

Section 123 (2) lays down that any councillor, alderman or member of the 
committee present at a meeting at which a motion or resolution is passed 
authorising expenditure, which is subsequently disallowed under this section or 
authorising any action which leads to expenditure afterwards so disallowed shall 
be deemed to be a person authorising illegal payment,if he votes for such a motion or ) 
resolution and all persons so voting shall be held jointly and severally to be 
responsible for the expenditure. 

The clause gives a right of appeal to a Civil Court or- to the Local Government 
and provides for payment of certified sums to be made within one month. 

Mr. P. Banerjea, moving for the omission of the clause, characterised the sur¬ 
charge provisions as mischievous and the powers proposed to be granted to the 
auditors as dangerous and unprecedented. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave several instances to prove that the Govern¬ 
ment’s charges against the Corporation were baseless. He argued that, if these 
charges were unfounded, there was no justification for these mischievous sections 
in this dangerous clause. Mr. Bsbu asserted that the powers sought to be had 
were very wide. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing the motion, repeated 
hie charges and gave figures which, he claimed, showed that by launching on the 
electric scheme, the Caloutta Corporation was wasting the rate-payer’s money. He 
said that the surcharge sections were the most important sections of the Bill. He 
added that no honest*person need fear the sections, which were in operation in 
other parts of the world, notably Madras and Bombay. He had no doubt in his 
mind that the Government would not abuse the powers they were taking only in 
the interest of the rate-payers. 

The motion for omission of clause eleven was negatived by 63 against 12 votes. 
Out of 234 amendments, the House disposed of only 169 and then adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER As ruled by the President, instead of clause 6, in the 
Bill as reported, the following provisions were introduced by the Government 
to-day :—“After Section 88 of the said Act, the following section shall be 
inserted, namely 

‘ 88-A, Subject to the provisions of Section 91-A and notwithstanding anything 
contained elsewhere in this Act, no grant shall knowingly be made by the Corpora¬ 
tion, without the previous sanction of the Local Government, for any purpose other 
than the purpose mentioned in that Section, to any institution which employs any 
person or to any person who has been convicted of an offence against the State or 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more. 

“Explanation : In this section, the expression ‘offence against the State’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C. 

Discussion on clause 11 was then proceeded with. More than twenty-five 
amendments seeking to mitigate the rigour of the surcharge clauses were all 
rejected. 

Mr. if unindr a Deb Rai Mahasai's amendment for the addition of a proviso 
in the surcharge clause, namely, “provided that a person who voted for a motion 
or resolution in good faith, shall not be held liable for expenditure” received wide 
support from the non-official benches including Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin and 
Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, but was lost. 

The Minister moved an amendment vesting in the Government power to exempt 
such cases ns were wrongly surcharged. The amendment was put and agreed to. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta moved a long amendment to _ section 123-A so 
as to admit of any person affected by an order applying within three months for 
reference of the matter to a civil court questioning the validity or correctness of 
such surcharges. The amendment also provided that the reference must be made 
by the Government as plaintiff, within the meaning of the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908, the person against whom the surcharge was made being deemed defendant, 
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The amendment was pressed to a division and lost. 

The amendment to raise the period of payment of surcharges to six from three 
months wsb also lost. 

The motion for the omission of the proposed section 123-E was moved by Dr. 
Sen Gupta on the ground that the auditor might act maliciously. 

The Minister replied that the auditor was the Accountant-General of Bengal, 
who wae neither interested in Corporation politics nor was subject to the control 
of the Beogal Government. The motion was negatived by 57 against 19 votes. 

Clause eleven was then put and agreed to. Clause twelve, a consequential clause, 
was carried without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

8th.—SEPTEMBER: Clauses two and three of the Bill were put and agreed to 
to-day. Mr. P Banetjea, resuming his speech on his motion for the omission of 
claose six, which on account of the President’s ruling had been put off to enable the 
Government to present a new clause, characterised the Government’s position as 
bordering on melancholy meanness. Mr. Banerjea asked how on earth, the Govern¬ 
ment expected the Corporation officials to keep an eye on the political activities of 
private bodies receiving small grants from municipal funds. The clause, if passed, 
said _the speaker, would only result in the strangulation of primary education in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Bhanti Sekhareswar Bay, supporting the omission of the clause, declared 
that, were proof of Government vindictiveness needed, this clause afforded it. To 
his mind, the clause sought to reduce the Corporation to the position of a subor¬ 
dinate department of the police, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Kaque and Rev. B. A. Nag opposed the amendment, the 
latter observing that Calcutta schools at present were honeycombed with men of 
revolutionary ideas and that, if only to save the children of persons like himBelf, 
who did not want them to be brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, the clause 
must be’passed. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu and Khan Bahadur Abdul* Afomin supported and 
opposed the amendment respectively. The former averred that the clause sought to 
take away by the left hand what was given by the right. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta reed out the proposed Bections and criticised 
their wording ; which, in his opinion, was loose. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, defending the clause, declared that 
clause six was a necessary corollary to clause four which had already been passed 
by the Council. Clause four would bo useless without this clause, for clause six 
only took clause four to its logical end. 

The motion for omission of the clause was pressed to a division after further 
debate aod declared lost by 64 against 18 votes. The motion for omission of clause 
6 (a) was put and negatived. 

Led by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, non-official benches declined to move any 
further amendments. Clauses 6 and 6-A were then put and agreed to. 

A brief debate then ensned over the official motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. The Minister thanked the members for thewide support accorded to him in the 
House. He wae convinced that he had not run counter to the ideals set up by 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, and that when the controversies of the hour were 
forgotten, it would be found that the speaker had rendered service to Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, leading the Opposition, called the Bill a most 
retrograde measure and expressed Mb surprise that the Minister should have been 
carrying on warfare against the Congress Party. Mr, Mukherjee regretted that 
propagandists against the Corporation had won the day. The situation created by 
the Bill was that in future the Corporation appointments would lie in Government’s 
hands. ‘‘Let us see how tho Government uses these powers”, concluded the mem¬ 
ber for the Calcutta University. 

The Bill was then passed. The Council adjourned sine die. 

The Bill received the assent of the Governor-General on the 3rd November, end was 
gazetted on the 16th November from which day the new Act came _ into operation. 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Corporation is debarred from having in its employ 
persons convicted of offences against the State or other anti-Govemment activities, 
and from making grants to institutions where such persons are employed. It 
further introduced a system of Burcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 



THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AVTUMN SESSION—POONA, 7th, AUGUST TO 9th. SEPT. 1933 

Govebnob’b Opening Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council was opened by Eis 
Excellency the Governor at Poona on the 7th. August 1933. In the course of his 
address His Excellency observed 

“On many of the previous occasions on which I have addressed you, the political 
situation has been the factor that has occupied most of our attention, and it is 
therefore with particular pleasure that on thiB occasion I feel able to say that the 
political situation is calmer than for many years past. I say this, moreover, with a 
full appreciation of the potential consequences for evil of the step lately taken by 
Mr. Gandhi in embarking on a new subversive campaign at a time when at last there 
were so many promising signs of a real improvement in the situation, both political 
and financial. When one considers the disastrous consequences of the previous civil 
disobedience campaigns and the fact that so many even of Mr. Gandhi’s original 
supporters have now obviously come to recognise the futility of the course to which 
he would wish to commit the country, it ta more than unfortunate that he should 
once more want to stir up this disastrous and futile agitation. You gentlemen, 
have shown your Bense of responsibility by consistently supporting the Government 
in their joint policy of insisting alike on the maintenance of law and order and on 
pressing forward with Constitutional Reforms, and I am sure you will endorse the 
decision of the Government to make use of the powers which you conferred on 
them last year when you passed the Emergency Powers Act to check, at the outset, 
any attempt by Mr. Gandhi to plunge the country once more into the miseries 
and stagnation of 1930, Indeed, I feel confident that the Poona Conference and 
the events succeeding it have conclusively shown that more and more people are 
feeling impatient at attempts to turn their activities into blind channels, nnd will 
welcome the action taken by Government as helping to clear the field for 
constructive woTk. 

“As a further justification of the policy we have consistently adopted, I think I 
can also point to the progress which the Joint Select Committee is making in 
England with the preparation of the Reformed Constitution. It is true that its 
path has been beset with serious obstructions, and the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has provoked strenuous opposition in certain quarters. I am sure, 
however, gentlemen, that you, with your experience of democratic methods, wilt 
appreciate the advantages of submitting all important measures to the fire of 
criticism, however severe that criticism may be. Nothing would be gained by failure 
to realise the difficulties besetting the path of Constitutional reform, and, indeed, I 
think we may say that the best chance of overcoming those difficulties lies on 
submitting the Bcheme to the criticism of its most bitter opponents, instead of 
making any effort to burke Buch criticism. Personally, I feel that we may regard 
with satisfaction the progress that has -been made in spite of all such attacks, 
and the fact that our opponents have so far failed to achieve any of their objects 
may be taken as evidence of the inherent soundness of the policy adopted’’. 

As a result of rigid retrenchment, the hope of a balanced budget for the 
ourrent year was likely to be realised, but the financial difficulties were still 
enormous, and the Governments had no intention of relaxing their efforts. 

His Excellency referred to the successful first year’s working of the Sukkur 
Barrage canals and the extension of the public supply of electricity. 

His Excellency regretted the cuts which had to be made in the primary education 
grants, but observed that the Government had been able to reatore six per cent of 
the cut out of tweuty per cent made last year. 

His Excellency dwelt on his desire to enlist widespread interest and co-operation 
in a comprehensive plan whioh, he hoped to see well under way before leaving India 
for the general development of villages. No large expenditure was contemplated, 
but on the contrary the root conception was the direction of the already existing 
resources in man-power, knowledge and experience into channels which would make 
them much more effective. 
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Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill 

After His Excellency's thirty minutes speech, the Council proceeded with the 
Bill, as amended by the select committee, further to amend the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act, with a yiew to amalgamating the improvement Trust, Bombay, with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

After Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, had explained the 
changes that had been made therein by the select committee, Mr. V. N. 
Chandavarkar, Mayor of Bombay, expressed the Corporation’s view and insisted 
that the Government should earmark Rs. 3,91,000 out of the Bombay City Tobacco 
Duty to the Corporation and the reat to the Trust. 

Bombay Improvement Trust Bill 

8th. AUGUSTThere was a keen discussion in the Council to-day on the 
amendment moved by Mr. R. R, Bakhaie (nominated non-official), seeking to 
reserve one seat for Labour on the Improvements Committee, when the second 
reading of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation 
Bill was proceeded with. Mr. Bakhaie sought to reserve a seat for Labour by 
increasing the strength of the Improvements Committee by one, and emphasised 
the need for this by citing the evidence in the Census report, which, according to 
the speaker, showed that B if there is a hell on earth it was ia the city of Bombay.” 

There was strong opposition to the amendment from the Corporation represen¬ 
tatives on the ground that reservation was mischievous and vicious in principle, 
and that there was already provision for Labour interests amoDg the four nominated 
seats on the Improvements Committee. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the amendment, 
Btated that he was however willing to provide in the Bill for nomination to the 
Improvements Committee of one among the four Labour representatives in the 
Corporation. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

The suggestion made by the Minister for Local Self-Government was then moved 
in the form of an amendment by the Government to which the representatives of 
the Coiporat.onr agreed. There was, however, strong opposition to this from non¬ 
officials. 

Some heat was caused when Sir Ohulam Hussein, Leader of the House, (support¬ 
ing the amendment, stated that the Corporation had accepted the principle of sepa¬ 
rate representation, and the Corporation had failed to do justice to Labour by 
failing to give wide-spread primary education. 

Mr. Y, N. Chandavarkar, ex-May or of Bombay, challenged Sir Ghulam’s second 
statement, and observed that it ill became the Government to make the charge 
when they themselvea had failed to keep their promiees to make education grants 
to local bodies. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, supporting the amendment, pointed out that the principle of 
separate representation existed in the parent body, namely, the Corporation. He 
explained that what the amendment sought to do was just to reserve out of the four 
nominated seats on the Improvements Committee one for Labour, if this was not 
represented otherwise. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared carried. 

When the Council resumed its sitting after tea, four amendments were moved, 
all by the members of the Bombay Corporation, to the effect, that the Improvements 
Committee, now being statutorily appointed, might be dissolved at a later stage, by 
a majority vote of the Corporation. Two of the amendments suggested that disso¬ 
lution be preceded by approval of the Government. 

The Government opposed the amendments on the ground that snch a provision 
would deprive the Council of its voice in the matter, while the body had been 
statutorily appointed by it. Ail the amendments were lost. 

9th. AUGUST:—An amendment seeking to delete the statutory provision in the 
Bombay Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation Bill tor the appointment 
of a Deputy Municipal Commissioner for Improvements (sponsored by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Corporation) was rejected by a large majority. 

It was stated, in support of the amendment, that the Corporation had already 
powers to make this appointment and insistence on a statutory provision for it 
would be interfering with the Corporation’s powers. 
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Against the amendment, it was pointed out that the Corporation’s representa¬ 
tives nad themselves admitted the necessity for the appointment, and the Corporation 
should not be swayed by sentiment. 

The Whipping Bill 

10th. AUGUST Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, moved the second reading 
of the Whipping Bill to-day as amended by the select committee. The 
Bill,} which was to be applied in the first instance to the City of Bombay, 
prov ded for the extension of the provisions to such other parts of the Presidency 
as the Qovernor-in-Council might by notification direct. It sought to punish those 
committing the offence of rioting or instigating or abetting rioting with whipping 
in addition to or in lieu of any other punishment to which he might be liable under 
the Penal Code. 

Mr. Bell stated that the Bill was primarily intended for application in Bombay 
to check riots. Dealing with the alterations made by the Select Committee, he 
stated that the Committee had excluded attempts to commit riots outside the scope 
of the Bill, aud decided that the Government sbonld have power to extend the 
Bill to other parts of the Presidency if and when required. 

There was strong opposition to the Bill from non-officials on the ground that 
the Bill, as amended, was not free from objectionable features, and that the measure 
was wholly unnecessary and likely to be misused. 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. A. N. Surve (Bombay Cityl seeking to 
refer the Bill back to the Select Committee with instruction to exempt riots 
arising out of public meetings from the operation of the Bill. The motion was 
rejected by a large majority. Rao Bahadur Chitale expressed the fear that the 
provisions of the Bill might be used against civil resiaters, and pointed out that 
political turmoil had ceased, and so the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. J. B. Petit 
considered that the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Kamat, supporting the Bill, stated 
that Jt had come out of the Select Committee considerably improved, though there 
was still scope for further improvement Mr. Bakhale expressed the opinion that 
the Bill, if at all it was to be passed* should be made applicable to the whole Presi¬ 
dency as mofussil centres produced the Bombay hooligans. The House then 
adjourned. 

llth. AUGUST:—The Council passed to-day the second reading of the 
Whipping Bill by 39 to 23 votes. There was again Btrong opposition to the Bill on the 
ground that whipping was a barbarous method of punishment and the provision 
would be misused by the authorities. 

Mr. Jff. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to the debate, observed that the 
provisions of the Bill would be enforced only in exceptions! circumstances, and 
assured those who expressed the fear that this might be used against civil registers, 
that the intention of the Government in bringing the Bill was only to check rioting 
of the type that occurred in Bombay. He expressed willingness to incorporate a 
provision in the Bill, to the effect, that the Governor-in-Conncil would issue a 
notification applying the provisions of the Bill only when public security was 
manifestly in danger. The Home Member also expressed his willingness to confine 
the Bill to the city of Bombay only and said that but for the serious riot of 1932 
in Bombay, the measure would not have been placed before the House and such 
rioting was not likely to occur in other parts of the presidency. In conclusion, the 
Home Member quoted figures to show that the magistracy was not merely discreet in 
making use of the punishment of whipping, but was manifestly reluctant. There 
were 153 and 192 cases of whipping in the whole presidency in 1931 and 1932 
respectively and 50 cases in 1932, in connection with Civil Disobedience, a majority 
of the latter cases being those or juveniles. 

When the third reading of the Bill waB taken up the 'Government amendment 
seeking to confine the operations of the Bill to the city of Bombay only was passed. 

. Another Government amendment seeking to make the operative parts of the 
Biil applicable by the Governor-in-Council only when in his opinion human life and 
property were manifestly endangered, was also carried. 

Non-official amendments seeking to exempt abetment to rioting and rioting without 
deadly weapons from the scope of the Bill were loBt. The Bill as amended was read 
for the third time, and passed, 
un 
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Supplementary Grants 

12th. AUGUST :—The Council was considering to-day supplementary grants and de¬ 
mand made by Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Minister for Agriculture and Education, 
for a token grant of ten rupees for a scholarship for one C. P. Halkatti, recently a 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, for higher study in Textile 
Technology in England. 

The President held, in the course of the discussion that ensued, that Rao Saheb 
Kulkami alleged that C. P. Halkatti was related to the Minister, and wanted him 
to withdraw the statement. 

A passage-at-arms followed between the member and the President, the former 
holdiug that he did not make the allegation, and only wanted information. There 
were snouts of “withdraw, withdraw”, but Mr. Kulkarni declined to do so. 

Remarking that for the first time during his bolding of the office of President, 
he was obliged to use his powers, the President desired the member to leave the 
House, which he did. v 

The suspension of Rao Saheb Kulkarni by the President applied only for to-day. 
This was the first instance in the Bombay Council when such an action was taken 
against a member practically. 

The demand for a sum of Rs. 140,314 made by the Home Member for the 
permanent retention of Visapur temporary prison evoked some discussion. It was 
explained that out of four temporary prisons opsned on the renewal of Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1932, all except Visapur have been closed. It was 
proposed to convert this into a permanent prison on account of the existence of 
clay suitable for bricks ou Government land near the prison which offered a remunera¬ 
tive field for employment oil jail labour, and in order to compensate the expenditure 
the Government proposed to reduce two other jails. The oppositionists pointed out 
that Visapur was not healthy and the conditions obtaining there for health and 
welfare of prisoners were not satisfactory. 

The Home Member held that Visapur was not worse than most of the other 
parts of the Presidency in climatic conditions and every effort was being made to 
ensure sanitary conditions. The demand was passed. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

141b. AUGUST :—Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole moved in the Council to-day, a 
resolution recommending to the Government to promote a measure to enable 
“Untouchables’ 1 to enter Hindu temples endowed witn Government land or recei¬ 
ving cash payments from .Government and all other temples which are not 
private properties. 

The Home Member pointed out that a similar Bill was sought to be introduced 
in the Madras Council, but permission was refused for its introduction by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the ground that the subject was of All-India 
importance. A similar Bill had been, however, introduced in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture by Mr. C. S, Ranga Aiyar which was to be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. In the circumstances, the Home Member suggested to the mover to await 
the result of this Bill in the Central Legislature. 

The President then, however, allowed expression of opinion by the House on the 
question, and diBCUBSion proceeded. 

Women Dedication In Hindu Temples 

The Council permitted the introduction of a Bill by the same member seeking 
to prevent the dedication of women for service in Hindu temples in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mussalman Waefs Bill 

Mr. Syed Munawar was permitted to introduce his Bill which sought to regulate 
Mussalman Wakfs in the Presidency. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

The Council rejected a non-official Bill moved by Mr. Bakhale seeking to raise 
the upper age limit of children for compulsory primary education from 11 to 12. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

. ^5tb. AUGUST s—The Council disouesed the resolution for full three hours to-day, 
the Government benches not participating in the debate. There were only three 
non-Hmda speakers. 
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The general trend of the discussion was one of support for the resolution, though 
more than one member struck a distinctly opposite note by unreservedly opposing 
the resolution on the ground that temple-entry was not essential for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes and such a move would only help to create further divi¬ 
sions in the Hindu fold. Exception was also taken to a clause in the resolution 
limiting temple-entry to Government endowed temples. 

Mention was also made more than once during the debate of Mr. Gandhi’s cam¬ 
paign against untouchability and its ealutory effects in having roused Hindu con¬ 
science. 

Shaik Abdul Majid , the only Moslem who participated in the debate, supported 
the resolution whole-heartedly. Mr. J. B Petit congratulated the Government on 
the very correct stand they had taken on this question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, congratulated the House 
on the temper and tone of the debate. He refuted the suggestion that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay were unsympathetic towards the Depressed Classes, and asserted 
that they had done a great deal in the course of the last ten years for the amelio¬ 
ration of the Depressed Classes. Regarding the attitude of neutrality of Govern¬ 
ment Mr. Bell said that this was inconsistent with the policy of the Government 
of India as enunciated in January laBt. The Government had always maintained this 
attitude, and if they had abolished sutee and facilitated the enactment of the Sarda 
Act, it waB becauee these were more social than religious questions, whereas temple- 
entry was purely a religious one. The Home Member also pointed out that there 
was no essential difference between the Btatus of Government-endowed temples and 
Other private temples, as trustees in both cases were enjoined to manage templea 
according to customs and usages. Concluding, the Home Member suggested that 
the purpose of the resolution would be served fully if the proceedings were for¬ 
warded to the Government of India and be hoped the mover would withdraw it. 

The mover accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

Councillors as Guests of Govt. Members 

16th. AUGUSTAn interesting debate took place in the Council to-day, 
on the resolution moved by Bao Bahadur Chitale (non-official), recommending to 
the Government to take steps to move the Government of India to incorporate a 
rule in the Government Servants Conduct Rules prohibiting Government Members 
and Ministers from allowing members of the Council from ordinarily residing with 
them as guests, as such a practice was contrary to public interests. The mover 
stated that the conduct of the Ministers should be above suspicion, particularly at a 
time when the provinces were on the eve of getting Responsible Government. The 
Ministers, he added, ought not to give by their action cause for the public to doubt 
the purity of the administration. 

The Leader of the Bouse objected to this remark, and the mover explained that 
he himself did not share this opinion. 

The mover also objected to Ministers subscribing to party funds, but the Chair 
pointed out that there was nothing wrong in such a practice, and, it was prevalent 
in England also. 

Several speakers opposed the resolution, stating that the mere fact of a member 
staying with a Minister did not warrant the belief that the member in question 
would not exercise his independent judgment. He could also not be expected of a 
Minister to forget his old friendship on his becoming a Minister. 

Discuesion took a breezy turn, when one member, opposing the resolution, 
remarked that the mover had participated in eating sandwiches at Government 
House parties. 

The mover strongly objeoted to this remark, and the Chair, coming to his rescue, 
Oiade it clear that the speaker did not mean mutton sandwiohes, but only vegetable 
sandwiches. 

Government benches did not participate in the debate. The resolution was after 
nearly three hours’ discussion withdrawn. 

Bohras and the Wakf Act 

17th. AUGUSTA resolution seeking to exempt the Dawoodi Bohra community 
of the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the Moslem Wakf Act, under the 
discretion vested in the Local Government, was loBt in the Council, without a 
division, to-day. A large number of Bohras were present in the visitor’s gallery. 
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lo support of the resolution, it was contended that Mullaji Saheb, the religious 
head of the Dawoodi Bohras, was administering the truBts judicially and efficiently. 
The very fact that the Central Legislature provided an exemption clause was proof 
that it intended to exempt deserving cases from the operation of this Act. Fublio 
opinion had also been shown to be against the inclusion of Dawoodis. 

Against the resolution, it was pointed out that even H. H. the Aga Khan who 
was superior to Mullaji Saheb had not objected to the inclusion of Dawoodi Bohras. 
The Wakf Aot did not contemplate interference with the internal affairs of trusts. 
What was required was that accounts should be rendered of the trusts. 

Almost all the Moslem members, except two, opposed the resolution, as also a 
majority of non-Moslem speakers. 

The Government benches did not participate in the debate till the last moment 
when Deican Bahadur Kambli, Minister for Education and Agriculture, stated that 
the arguments advanced during the debate had not necessitated alterations of the 
Government’s policy on the question. On the other hand, the debate had shown 
that there was no necessity for exempting the Dawoodi Bohras. 

The mover asked the House for leave to withdraw the resolution, which was not 
granted, and the resolution was put to vote and declared lost. 

The Karachi Municipal Amend. Bill 

18th. AUGUST:—The Council considered to-day the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the municipal government of the city of Karachi. The 
object of the measure was to bring this important trade centre, which was also the 
aerial gateway of India and whose jurisdiction extended over the area of seventy-one 
square miles within the operation of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925, 
and thus give it greater scope to carry out schemes of improvement and provide 
other means for efficient administration of its affairs. 

Sir Rustam Vakil presented the report of the Select Committee, to which objec¬ 
tion was taken hy Mr. Sums. The latter raised a point of order as to whether the 
appointment of a sub-committee by the Select Committee to consider certain ques¬ 
tions did not vitiate tbe work of the Select Committee. 

The President ruled the objection out of order, and the mover proposed the 
second reading. ' 

Sir Rustom Vakil explained certain provisions of the Bill. He expressed his 
anxiety regarding |the proposal of the Select Committee to lower the franchise to a 
rental of one rupee. He also gave it as hia personal opinion that the proposal to 
reduce tbe Chief Officer’s salary, was unfortunate. 

Mr. J. Mehta welcomed the rupee franchise and said that he would be glad if 
adult franchise was granted. The speaker then went on to point out certain ano¬ 
malies in connection with the formation of wards. 

At this stHge, the House adjourned for tea. 

Resuming a discussion on the motion for a second reading of the Bill after 
lunch, Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, opposed the allocation of 
seats according to population basis as provided in tbe Bill as this was likely to 
enable the words with less voting strength to return a larger number of candidates. 
He also opposed communal electorates in a premier municipality like Karachi, 
which did not exiBt in the Bombay, Calcutta and Madraa Corporations. 

Mir Mahomed Balloch, himself a member of the Karachi Municipality, stated 
that the lowering of the rental to one rupee per month was not a novel suggestion. 
It had been accepted tong ago by the Municipality. 

Sir Qhulam Hussein Hidayatullah, Leader of the House, advised the Council to 
reject the amendment that was to be moved seeking to replace the allocation of seats 
according to a population basis, provided by tbe Select Committee, by allocation of 
seats on the basis of the voting strength andftaxation. The House rose at this stage. 

21st. AUGUST Dr. M. K, Dixit moved an amendment to-day seeking to have 
. common and not separate electorates. 

Rao Bahaaur Kale had a similar amendment, which sought by a different 
method to do away with the communal spirit. His suggestion was to have a 
number of members from each ward belonging to different communities elected by 
tbe whole ward, and not by the members of each community. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto was against both the amendments, as he said that 
much as he would like to see joint electorate introduced, it was his firm belief that 
things would go from bad to worse. 
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Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendment was general]; supported by Hindu members 
from Sind but was opposed by Mahomedans. 

After tea interval, the Minister for Local Self-Government replied to the debate 
on the amendments lor joint electorate, and gave the reasons for adopting separate 
electorates. 

On being put to vote, both Dr. Dixit's and Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendments 
were thrown out by large majorities and the principle of separate electorates was 
incorporated in the Bill. The Council then adjourned. 

22nd. AUGUST :—The first of the amendments moved by Mr. 8.S. Tolani to-day 
sought a new classification by deleting Mahrattas from among the communities 
entitled to representation. 

A heated debate followed on what was described as an effort of rich Hindus to 
deprive the Mahrattas of representation in the municipal government of the city. 
The mover finding little support withdrew his amendment, after declaring that his 
motive was a desire not to divide the Hindu community. 

Mr. Tolani later brought forward another amendment seeking to give two seats 
to the Sikh community. He argued that Christians got five seats with a population 
of 7,582 while Parsis. of whom there were 2,408 in Karachi oity, got three. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed an amendment to this, giving one seat to Sikhs 
instead of two. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Ghulam Hussain Bidayatulla , speaking sgaiDst 
the amendment, said that a number of Sikhs had been included among Hindus. 
The two main communities had been allotted seats according to the population 
baBis. Mr. Tolani was seeking to disturb the proportion of Beats between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. If the mover was ao solicitous for the welfare of Sikhs, why 
did be not offer to give up a Hindu seat for the Community f 

When discussion on Mr. Tolani's amendment was taken up after the tea interval, 
Mir Mahomed Balooeh stressed the fact that Sikhs had identical interests with 
Hindus, with which community their sympathies lay. On the other hand in 1924 
Hindus had opposed representation being given to Maharattas and Depressed 
Classes, while demanding that a seat be reserved for Sikhs. 

Mr. P. Vakil, appealed to the members not to make long speeches. 
The Government were committed to the principle of separate electorates, 
and to his thinking no amendments running athwart this principle, would have a 
smooth passage. The members would therefore be expediting the business before 
the House by not moving such amendments. 

Sir ft us tom Vakil, MiniBter-in-charge of the Bill, detailed the practice in vogue 
prior to the introduction of the Bill, and stated that it was the Government’s opinion 
that it was wrong in principle to bind itself to nominate a member of any parti¬ 
cular community. He assured the House that in thiB respect it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the status quo. Should a Sikh not be returned from the 
general electorate, the Government would Dominate one. 

Miron Mahomed Shah assured the House that Mahomedans were opposing the 
amendments not from prejudice against any particular, community, but to avoid 
complications. They intended to oppose any amendment that sought to raise the 
total number of seats. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta’s amendment providing one seat for Sikhs, was then put to 
vote and rejected by 46 votes to 18. Mr. Tolani’s amendment shared the same 
fate. 

The House was discussing the amendment of Rao Bahadur Kale for a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement of the commuuitiee grouped with Hindus by designating all 
these, with the exception of Christians, f arsis and Jews, as “non Mahomedau”. 
when the house adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST The Council to-day resumed discussion of the Karachi Muni¬ 
cipal Bill at the point where it was left off yesterday. Rao Bahadur Kale's 
amendment to classify the Sikhs, Jains, Budhist and Mahrattas as non-Mahomedan 
was soon disposed of. 

The Legal Remembrancer to the Government suggested a better arrangement 
which, while retaining the epecifio classification adopted in the Bill met the mover’s 
object. The amendment was withdrawn in favour of that suggestion. 

Mr. Bakhale then proposed his amendment^ seeking to remove the clause 
restricting the election of a representative of registered Trade Unions, to labourers 
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and asking that instead oi two seats, three should be reserved for, and these should 
be by nomination. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta remarked that he was President of the Federation of Labour 
Unions in Karachi, and it was he who had suggested restriction in order to give 
the labour an opportunity to be represented by au actual working man, 

The leader of the House pointed out that this showed that Mr. Jamshed 
Mehta muBt have received the mandate from the labour Federation of Karachi. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister-in-cbarge of the Bill, explained that there were 14 
Trade Unions in Karachi and one seat had been allotted for every five unions. A 
member of a trade union, he explained, was also qualified to stand for election in a 
ward in which he lived and had two votes. 

At this stage it was pointed out by the Legal Bemembrancer that there were 
honorary members of labour unions who, as such, did not pay fees. Such members 
of unions, like the mover, would thuB be eligible for election. 

During the discussion after tea interval, Rao Bahadur Chitale and Mr. 
Navale supported the amendment, while Mr. Pestonje Vakil opposed it, on the 
ground that if the restriction limiting election to the bona fide labourers were removed 
outsiders would get in and then there might be exploitation of the labour. 

The President split up the amendment into two parts, first for increase of seats 
from one to three, and the other asking for removal of the restriction limiting 
election to labourers. Both the parts of Mr. Bakhale’s amendment, when put to 
the House, were defeated by large majorities. 

Mr. Tolani then moved an amendment seeking to increase the representation 
given to the Indian Merchants’ Association, from one to two. Speaking on it he 
said that the members of the Association paid about 8 lakhs out of the total 
revenue of thirty-six lakhs into the coffers of the Municipality, on which basis they 
were entitled to many more than two seats asked for. The matter was still beiDg 
discussed at the closing time. 

28tb. AUGUSTThe Council on re-assembling to-day after the holidays began 
again discussion of a long list of amendments to the Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the municipal government of Karachi. 

Mir Mahomed Baloeh moved an amendment designed to amalgamate the voting 
strength of tbs Karachi Indian Merchants' Association and the Karachi Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber into a common electorate with two seats. 

Mr. Lely had an amendment, asking for the deletion of the clause giving the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber one seat. 

Mir Mahomed Baloch's amendment received a large measure of support, includ¬ 
ing that of the Minister in charge of the Bill and the Leader of the House, Sir 
Ghulam Hoosen Hidayatullah, and on being put to vote was carried by a large 
majority. The other two amendments fell through. 

Mr. Tolani then moved that the clause giving the district local board on the 
Corporation of the Karachi Municipality one seat be deleted, remarking that no 
district local board in the Presidency had seats on a municipality. 

On the amendment being put to vote, it was carried by a large majority. 

After the lunch interval, Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkami brought forward his amend¬ 
ment to do away with the power vested in the Government to nominate eight mem¬ 
bers to the Corporation of the Karachi Municipality. 

Mr. Eubank, Secretary to the Government, in opposing it, said that the amend¬ 
ment would have been in place in the Municipal Boroughs Act, bat not in the 
Present measure, where it was necessary to secure representation for certain inte¬ 
rests. Of the eight seats three had been earmarked by the Minister who bad given 
an assurance that one 8ikh, one Labour and oue woman representative would be 
nominated. In addition, there were other interests. _ 

Mr. Kharhhari opposed the amendment, on the ground that it- sought to take 
away power in such matters from the Government. 

The Minister also opposed the amendment remarking that if the Government 
accepted it, it would amount to a breach of faith. The amendment was withdrawn. 

29tl>. AUGUST :—Rao Sahib Kulkami moved an amendment to Section 19 (1) 
that no salaried servant of the Government should be eligible for election as 
Mayor or Deputy Mayor of the Corporation and as General Secretary. 

Mr. Ewbank remarked that no such provision existed in Bombay. The matter 
of the selection of its Mayor might be left to the Corporation of Karachi. In the 
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case of a small borough municipality, the provision might be suitable, but not for a 
big City like Karachi. The amendment, on being put to vote, was lost. 

30th. AUGUSTThe question of municipal servants convicted of offences, being 
debarred from drawing pay or allowances or of being reinstated except in the case 
of conviction for ordinary offences by a majority vote of two-thirda of the Corpora¬ 
tion, and when convicted for politicul offences, gave, in addition, an undertaking to 
the Collector to abstain from such activities, came up for consideration as an amend¬ 
ment to Clause 44. This, however, was withdrawn on the understanding that it should 
be taken up when Clause 47 was discussed. 

When Clause 47 came to be discussed, the President, on a point of order raised 
by Rao Bahadur Kale, ruled that the amendment was not within the scope of the 
clause. 

The House, however as previously agreed, decided to consider the same as a 
separate clause to-morrow, as time did not permit of a lengthy discussion to-day. 

3lit. AUGUST :—An amendment by Syed Miran Mahomed Shah proposed an 
alteration, making the penalties applicable only when conviction was for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment exceeding six months. 

The House, after the matter was taken to a division, declared itself in favour of 
the clause. aB amended by a majority of 24 votes. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta moved an amendment to CIauso 96 to make all vehicles 
and animals, used for riding and carrying burden, brought into the city, but kept 
outside its limits at night, taxable aa was done under the Municipal Boroughts Act. 

Mr. Eubank cited the case of the Burma Shell Oil Company, whose lorries came 
within the limits of the Bandra Municipality to fill in petrol from the tanks situated 
there, and were taxed. The company had contested the claim. He therefore 
opposed the amendment, whioh was rejected. 

1st. SEPTEMBERMr. Jamshed Mehta proposed the incorporation of the whole 
of the Prevention of Prostitution Act as an amendment to Clause 181, which he 
desired to be deleted. ^ 

On the Legal Remembrancer explaining that the Prostitution Act could be 
applied to the city and that the motion was unnecessary, the mover withdrew the 
same. 

Rapid progress was made afterwards and the various clauses of the Bill were 
passed before the tea interval. 

The House then took up amendments to the schedules, 

Amendments to the schedules were disposed of in an hour. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister-in-charge, opposing the third reading, thanked the 
House for the patience with which the numerous clauses and amendments had been 
discussed. He had thought that in view of the expected separation of the Sind, 
members from that province would not take much interest in the debate. He had 
been pleasantly surprised aa all had given great assistance. 

Insolvency act Amending Bill 

The Bill to amend Presidency Towns Insolvency Act of 1909, in its application 
to the town of Bombay, was then introduced by Mr. Bell, Home Member. The 
object of the Bill was to transfer certain funds amounting to Rs. 28 lakhs from the 
Official Assignee to the Government of Bombay. 

The Bill was passed without a discussion. 

Bill to Amend District Police Act 

The Home Member then introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Acte of 1902 and 1890. The Bill, the mover’ said, was brought forward to 
settle the never-ending Mavali problem. A similar Bill, passed in 1929, was intended 
for the times of emergency when the Commissioner of the Police had to extern 
leaders of gangs, but power was needed to deal with the hundreds of hooligans 
that were behind the riots. If such men who had three previous convictions came 
to Bombay (including the Bombay suburban area) and abused the city’s hospitality, 
they would be externed. 
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Habitual Oeeendehb’ Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBERA Bill seeking to empower the police io Bombay City and 
Bnbnrbs to extern habitnal criminal offenders was passed by the Council to-day. 
The Home Member, introducing the measure, said that criminals, with more than 
three convictions, would come within the purview of the Bill. 

Members, from Bombay City supported the measure^ while some members from 
the mofuseil doubted the advisability of turning loose criminal characters in 
mofuBsil places, where the police administration was less efficient. 

The motion seeking to refer the Bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Additional Police in N. Kanaka 

5th. SEPTEMBER:—That the cost of the additional police force stationed in the 
Kanara District since March last, should be borne by the general tax-payer and not 
by the inhabitanta of the locality aB directed by the Government, was the 
Bubject of a non-official motion to-day in the Conncil. 

The mover, while admitting that Kanara had been the scene of Congress activi¬ 
ties four years back, contended that there had been no act of lawlessness in recent 
years to warrant the continued existence of additional police and at any rate the 
people of the locality should be penalised for it. 

The Home Member mentioned a series of “acts of lawlessness” in Kanara, and 
justified the existence of the police on the ground that peace had been restored 
in the area only after the imposition of additional police. The benefits of peace 
resulting from the step were being enjoyed by the inhabitants of the area. As such it 
was only just that they should pay for it. 

The motion was ultimately rejected. 

The Council sat on the 6th. 7th. and 8th. and proroqmd on the 6th, after passing 

Bill for the improvement of the livestock of the Presidency. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MADRAS—3ut. JULY to I4lh. OCTOBER 1933 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced a three-days' session on the 31st. 
July 1933. Sir Mahomed Usman, Home Member, moved the Government for the 
grant of a further sum, not exceeding Rs. 17.100, for the additional staff of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Special Branch and to provide increased 
provision under rewards. 

The Gome Member said be was justified in asking for the additional grant con¬ 
sidering the fact that a big plot was unearthed last week in Madras, the object of 
which was to commit dacoities, robbery and murder. The conspiracy had extended 
outside into the districts and 23 arrests had been made in this connection. The 
Gome Member appealed for co-operation of the House for eradicating the evil. The 
House unanimously agreed to the grant being made. 

Madras Local Boards Amend. Act 

The Bill for further amending the Madras Local Boards Act in order to give 
freedom to depressed classes to use public wells and roads was passed into law. 

The Council then rose for th6 day. 

2nd. AUGUST:—The Council concluded its session to-day with the discussion 
of the adjournment motion by Mr. Basheer Ahmed relating to the recent Govern¬ 
ment order about re-employment of persona thrown out from service on account of 
retrenchment. 

The mover pointed out that the net result of the order would bo to throw out of 
work a number of young men, well trained and efficient. He urged the Government 
to come to their rescue by bringing about compulsory retirement of men who had 
put in a service of 25 years or more. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, said that the whole 
question was being re-examined in the Secretariat and correspondence would be 
opened with the Government of India. He would do all in his power in this regard. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council nest unanimously passed a resolution recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to take early steps to investigate the possibilities of establishing a broad¬ 
casting service for the presidency. 

Governor’s Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Council commenced on the 30th. October 1933. In 
the course of his speech opening the Council, the Governor said:—‘When I 
last addressed the legislature I announced that I intended to extend the life of 
the Council but that at the moment I was not prepared to say for how long. 
I have now decided the extension to be of one year from the date when the Council 
would normally cease to exist and a notification will be issued to that effect.’ 

Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said :—‘Since my last speech to the Coun¬ 
cil there has been an attempt mainly by people from other provinces to introduce 
terrorism into this presidency—an attempt which failed utterly. It failed not only 
because of the efforts of the police who as usual behaved admirably but also be¬ 
cause of the as.istance in combating the menace given to the Government by ail 
sections of ths community and I desire to pay a public tribute for that assistance.’ 

The Governor added that the general public gave courageous and loyal support 
to the police in the actual captnre of offenders and the attitude of the presidency 
showed whatever may be the case elsewhere the people of Madras have no belief m 
or use for terrorism. They realize as a whole, though some misguided individuals 
do not, that such methods do not advance their cause one iota and I can say from 
my own personal knowledge the only result of such actions is to make infinitely 
more difficult the task of naming and carrying through the British Parliament the 
scheme of self-government that will be acceptable.’ 

23 
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EsTATEa Land Act Amend. Bill 

31 it OCTOBER:—By 38 to 65 votes, the Connell rejected to-day a non-offioial 
amendment postponing consideration of the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment 
Bill for six months. The Revenue Member winding np the debate reminded the 
House that the bill had been on the anvil for a long time and a considerable 
amount of work and thought had been bestowed thereon by many eminent per¬ 
sons. It was most desirable that an Act, admittedly defective, be not left unamend¬ 
ed any longer. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam's amendment that the consideration of the bill be 
referred to till his own bill had reached the same stage was, also, similarly rejected. 
The latter next moved that the official bill be recommitted to ithe select committee 
with instructions that the provisions of the private bill be incorporated therein. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Public Libraries Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day Mr. Bosheer Ahmed's Publio Libraries 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The objects and reasons of the Bill state that the Madras Corporation, the 
District Municipalities, the Taluk Boards end the village Pancbayats have at present 
powers to establish aDd maintain libraries, but the enactment does not provide any 
organisation of control tbat would foster the growth of a comprehensive system of 
Libaries. There is, moreover, no adequate provision for undertaking schemes for 
the removal of illiteracy among the adults. Tho Bill aims to satisfy the above 
requirements. 

Remission in Land Revenue 

11th. to 14th. NOVEMBER:—'The Council to-day, postponed till next session the 
further discussion of the non-official resolution urging twenty-five per cent remission 
land revenue of ryotwari lauds. 

Mr. H. J. Stokes , Finance Member, replying said that if remission was granted 
the Government would lose 147 lakhs of rupees and the 'expenditure of the Nation 
Building Departments would be curtailed. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, said that the Government had called 
for reports cf ryot’s condition from Collectors which were expected by the 15th 
November, after which the Government would consider the matter. 

The House then considered a non-official resolution urging the necessity to 
create Andhra province simultaneously with the inauguration of the new. constitu¬ 
tion, discussion of which was postponed at the last session, and voted down several 
amendments, including the formation of the Kerala Province and appointment of a 
Committee to report on the distribution of the presidency on linguistic basis. The 
original motion waB carried with an amendment that the Karnataka province 
also be formed simultaneously. 

Estates Land Act amend. Bill 

“We are anxious to stop all agrarian discontent and as far as we can to see 
that landholders and tenants work together for the improvement of the land which 
they both share alike and exercise their rights in a friendly manner and in the best 
interest of both”. Thus concluded Sir Archibald Campbell his speech moving the 
third reading of the Bill to amend the Estates Land Act which was passed into 
Jaw by the Council after a protracted session on tho 14th. November. The Revenue 
Member was congratulated by the Opposition leader and others on the able way 
in which he piloted the bill. 

The house then adjourned. 



THE C.P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

A JTUA1N SESSION-NAGPUR, 24th. JULY to 1st. AUGUST 1933 
The Governor's Address 

The Autumn Session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced on the 24th. 
July 1933 with the hon. Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi, President, in the Chair. 

Addressing the members of the Council the Governor referred to the 
prevailing financial depression and stressed' the economic position of the 
province, which was working to a surplus, albeit a small one. His Excellency 
dwelt lengthily on the remission of arrears of land revenue aud taccavi advances 
allowed to distressed agriculturists for the year ending September, 1932. Out of 
21 half lakhs IS half lakhs were remitted in the former while in the latter out of 
31 half lakhs 19 Jaxhs were remitted. 

The Governor explained that the present session was summoned earlier to enable 
the members to express their views on the White Paper. His Excellency did not attempt 
to influence the members in any direction but remarked : “The experience of the 
last seven years has shown that, given goodwill on both sides aod a common desire 
to do what is best for India, it has been possible even under the existing constitu¬ 
tion for the executive containing advanced elements to function without either loss 
of national spirit or the application of special checks. Indeed, the more I see the 
practical working constitutions the more I have come to feel that one can attach too 
much importance to their details. If the will to work the constitution is there it 
will work aud the better it is worked the more quickly will the safeguard it contains 
drop off through disuse. On the other hand, snould the desire to work the 
constitution be absent, it is idle to worry over the details for the sooner it is 
suspended, as it had to be hero in our unregenerate days, the better”. 

Hie Excellency expressed Borrow at his impending retirement. As this was the 
last time he addressed the members, he bade the members farewell. 

Concluding, ha said, “I have never been content with the old men to dream 
dreams of what India usod to be, but with young men, have preferred to see 
visions of what is yet to come. These visions I shall take with me to my new 
home beyond the seas and there, though far away, shall ever pray for their 
fulfilment,” 

C. P. Primary Education Amend. Bill 

- The hon. Dr. Punjabrao then presented the report of the select committee on the 
C. P. Primary Education (Amendment) BiH and moved for its final reading. Mr. K. P. 
Pande deprecated tinkering with primary education often without a clear-cut pro¬ 
gramme. The motion was carried by36 votes to 21 and the bill as amended by 
the select committee passed into law. The bill empowered private primary schools 
in compulsory areas to charge fees, 

C, P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. E, Gordon’s O. P, Land Revenue (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
well as tho hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaisural’s U. P. Municipalities ( Amendment ) 
Bill were referred to select committees without discussion, 

0. P. Excise Amend. Bill 

The hon. Rat Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal introduced the C- P. Excise Amendment 
Bill and moved for reference to a select committee. The bill aimed at providing 
more stringent provisions to deal with habitual excise offenders. Mr. K. P. Panda 
opposed on the ground that arming excise officials with such drastic powers would 
he a source of trouble to the people. After the Minister justified the bill, the 
House carried it by 34 votes to 31. 

0. P. Opium Smoking Bill 

The hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal’s next bill to amend the 0. P. Opium 
Smoking Bill, which made it penal to possess a mere pipe or an apparatus for the 
purpose of smoking opium or of preparing opium for smoking purposes, was intro- 
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daced and moved for reference to a select committee. The motion waa carried with¬ 
out discussion. 

' • C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The C. P. Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) Bill of Bai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaiewal, the C. P. Cattle Diseases Bill of Dr. Deshmukh and the Court of 
Wards (Amendment) Bill of the hon. Mr. R Gordon were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The C. P. Village Panchayat Amendment Bill of Rai Bahadur O. P. Jaiewal 
designed to enable women to become members of the panchayat waa opposed by 
Mr. Khaparde, the Nationalist leader, who remarked that village women lacked 
education and their presence on pauchayate would not be conducive to its peaceful 
working. After Seth Sheolal’s opposition, the House carried the motion by 34 votes 
to 10. 

Dr. Deehmukh's C. P. Hindu _ Religious and Charitable Trust Bill, which was 
moved for being circulated for eliciting publio opinion, evoked the greatest contro¬ 
versy of the day. The bill aimed at undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
securing better management and administration of Hindu religious and charitable 
public trusts. Mr. Khaparde. Seth Sheolal and Mr. K. P. Pande ranged themselves 
in the opposition, the crus of their argument being that it would generate commu¬ 
nal bickerings and the condition in the province was not justifying it. Messrs. 
Chaobal and Sapkal, Thakur Mammohan Singh and Mr. C. B. Parakh expressed 
themselves in agreement with the Minister. The bill was ultimately carried l>y 37 
votes to 11. - 

Before the House adjourned for the day, the President referred in touching 
terms to the sad demise of Mr. Son-Gupta whom he regarded as a patriot of the 
first order. Mr. Khaparde, the hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Leader lof the House, 
Khan Bahadur Uuzaffar Hussain and Mr. R. W. Fulay associated themselves with 
the feelings of regret expressed by the President. 

Suppression of Indian Officers 

25ih. JULY:—There was prolonged debate in the Council to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr.. Parakh (Nagpur) urging the Government to reconsider its policy 
resulting in the supersession of Benior Indian officials by Europeans. 

It was thrown out, 2l voting for it and 37 against it. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Parakh referred to four appointments recently 
made by the Government ana alleged that it had been pursuing a policy systemati¬ 
cally ignoring the claims of senior Indian officers. No Indian had ever bad the 
privilege to hold the appointment of Judicial Commissioner. In making the 
appointment of the present Judical Commissioner, the Government had ignored the 
claims of the two Indians who held the posts of Additional Judicial Commissioners. 

Messrs. Rajurker aud Seth Sheolal supported the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, 
defended the selection to the posts referred to by Mr. Parakh. The appointment 
of the Chief Engineer, Building and Roads, was strictly impartial and went to the 
fittest man. The appointment of Settlement Commissioner was made at a time when 
very few officers were returning from leave and was not an isolated one. Ip select 
One link from the chain for attack, was going beyond the limits of fair criticism. 
He repudiated the suggestion that in appointing Mr. Lilly as Settlement Com¬ 
missioner the Government was actuated by any racial motive. It was very easy to 
1 be critical without being correct. In making Ihe appointment of Judical Commis¬ 
sioner, a European had been superseded along with two other Indians. It was 
unfair to discuss the merits of High Court JudgeB on the floor of the House. 

As regards the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, as member of the 
Governor’s Executive Council, the Home Member stated that under Section 47 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, the appointment was made by His Majesty and the 
Governor-in-Council was not concerned with the matter. Under section 92 of the 
same Act, if a vacancy occurred in the office of a merab.r of the Executive Council 
and there was no successor on spot, the Governor-in-Council supplied the 
vacancy by appointing a temporary member, pending the receipt of orders. The Hon. 
Mr. Gordon waB appointed on the distinct understanding that hiB appointment was 
a temporary one and that he would have no claim for a permanent appointment. 
There had been no racial preference and the charge levelled against the Government 
was imaginary. 
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Mr. Shareef (Nagpur) opposed the motion on the ground that the Government 
rad made appointments for administrative reasons and they meant no reflection on 
Indian officers. 

Mr, Kanitker supported the resolution, as he felt that the Home Member had 
made out no solid case in favour of the appointments. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Parakh observed that the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment briefly was “We have done it. Right or wrong we stand by it 1 '. He 
tnought that tbe Government had failed to give effect to the wishes of the people. 

Mr. Parakh's motion, when pressed to a division, was lost ns stated above. 

Debate ok the White Paper 

26th. JULY The Council spent the whole of to-day in discussing the White 
Paper. After question time, which occupied about forty-five miDUtes, tne Hon. Mr, 
Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, moved that the proposals for Indian constitu¬ 
tional reforms, contained in the White Paper, published on 18ih March last, be taken 
into consideration. He requested the members to discuss the proposals with 
restraint and dignity. He announced that Government members would not take 
part in the discussion. .He also sounded a note of warning that it would be unwise 
to discuss the Communal Award and raise controversial issues. 

After some discuseion, tbe President decided that, out of the five amendments 
tabled by tbe members, the one standing in the name of Mr. Choubal (Amraoti) 
should be taken up, since it was the most comprehensive of all. 

Mr. Choubal moved his amendment which consisted of twenty-four clauses 
expressing ‘‘the considered opinion of the Council that the White Paper proposals 
are inadequate, unsatisfactory aud disappointing, and have created deep mistrust in 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects as to the motives of the British Government and 
the India Government” and opining that unless they are substantially modified in 
the directions suggested, it would not be possible to ensure the willing co-operation 
of all sections of His Majesty’s subjects and restore peace and contentment in the 
country. Mr. Choubal submitted that: 

(1) Any parliam entary enanctmect ahould make it clear that India would be 
an autonomous community within the British Empire equal in status aud in uo 
Way subordinate, in her internal sovereignty, to any authority outside India. 

( 2 ) An honourable Federation of British India aud Indian States should be 
established. 

(3) In as much as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of every 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all laws touching succession to 
the throne or royal style and titles should be submitted, for assent to the future 
Federal Legislature. 

(4) The proposals are over-weighed by safeguards, which are demonstrably in 
the.interests of Britain, British trade and the British members of the civil aod 
military services. 

(5) The Secretary of State’s office should be abolished and any administrative 
control under the Act should be transferred to the Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 

(6) The inauguration of Federation ahould not be dependent on the prior 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(7) A declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship Bhould form part of the Act. 

(8) No special powers should be conferred on the head of the Government, 
Central or Provincial. 

(9» Provincial autonomy should be unrestricted and full. 

(10) There should be complete transfer of the Indian army to the Federal 
Government. 

(11) The British army should be transferred to Imperial control and the cost of 
its maintenance should be shared by tbe British Government, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and other members of the Commonwealth, as determined by mutual agreements. 

(12) Only such share of the debt of the Government of India should be 
transferred to the Federal Government as may be fixed by a statutory board 
appointed by the British and Indian Governments after examining the equity of 
Indian liability for old public debts. 

(13) A statutory railway authority is unnecessary and in any case its creatiou 
may be left to the new Federal Government. 

(14) Provision for a Supreme Court should be made in the Conatitution Act. 

(15) No member of the Indian Civil Service Bhould be eligible for appointment 
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as Governor-General, Deputy Governor-General or Governor, permanent or acting, 
or as the Chiel Justice of a High Court. 

(16) The Federal Government and the Provincial Governments should have 
complete power to enforce all disciplinary action against the All India services. 

(17) The Governor should be debarred from consulting members of the services, 
except through the Ministers. 

(18) The Governor should be debared from exercising any direct or indirect 
control over the Criminal Investigation Department or the special branch police. 

(19) No member of the Indian police service should be eligible for appointment as 
Inspector-General of Police. 

(20) The Public Services Commission should make recruitment to the Indian 
Civil aud Police services. 

(21) The pensions and provident funds of All-India services should not be 
transferred outside India. 

(22) A -'chartered- High Court should be constituted for the Central Provinces. 

(28) The interval between the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 

should be more than eighteen months. 

(24) If Simla is to be the summer seat of the future Federal Government, it 
should be excluded from the administrative control of the Punjab Government. 

In moving his amendment. Mr. Choubal observed (hat the strongest political 
force in India was Congress Nationalism and it was this force which the Govern¬ 
ment were Dot prepared to recognise. In their unwisdom they were out to kill 
it and its exponents, as if by slow poison. 

Continuning, Mr. Cboubal observed I hit a Governor, armed with special powerB 
and responsibilities, would be an all-powerful factor. Tne Ministers aud legislatures 
would undoubtedly be emasculated. 

Mr. O. B. Parakh (Nagpur), Mr. Kharparde (leader of the Nationalists), Mr. 

P- Shareef, Seth Sheolal, Beth Thakurdas, Mr. Fulay (Labour), Mr. S. M. 
Eahaman (Akola) and lhakur Afanmohan Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Khaparde stated that goodwill was absent on the British side. The 
Governor would, under the new constitution, be invested with powers which would 
virtually make him the sole master of the situation, and to expect that Indiana 
would be satisfied with Buch a constitution was, he Gbserved, an insult to their 
intelligence. 

Mr. Fulay appealed to the Government to release all polical prisoners. 

Mr. Rahaman stated that the whole country was unanimous in demanding 
responsibility at the centre, simultaneously with provincial autonomy and there 
would be discontent from one end of the country to the other, if the Central 
responsibility was not conferred. 

, 281 b. JULY:—After six hour’s debate, the Counoil carried to-day Mr. Chau- 
bal’s amendment, characterising the White Paper proposals as inadequate, , unsatis¬ 
factory and disappointing. 

Just when Mr. Choubal’s amendment, consisting of twenty-four clauses, was 
being put to vote. Mr. 3. M. Eahaman (Akola). urged that the clauses referring 
to the British Army in India and to laws touching succession to the throne of 
Royal style and titles, be put separately as some Muslim membere opposed the 
Same. 

Mr. Kanitker (Buldaua), who opened to-day’s discussion urged that at least in 
the provinces communal electorates should be done away with. He deplored that 
in respect of Berar the Council's wishes had not been respected. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore (Democrat) observed that he could see the difficulty of 
evolving a constitution which would satisfy thirty-five crores. He paid a tribute to 
to Sir M. Butler, retiring Governor. He urged that the Reforms scheme, though 
overstuffed with safeguards, deserved a fair trial. Concluding, he felt that the 
Congress was to biame if the White Paper was unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Bao Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) complained that Commerce was inade¬ 
quately represented in the Provincial Council. 

Mrs. Rama Bai Tambe pleaded for a revision of the qualifications of women 
voters. She could not understand why higher educational qualifications should be 
imposed in the Central Provinces when more advanced provinces had laid down 
only .literacy as a qualification. She also deprecated communal electorates and 
insisted that the three seats allotted to women should be classed as general seatB. 
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Mr. Kedar (Leader, People’s party) observed that, armed with a special secre¬ 
tariat, the Governor would be overruling Ministers in almost every case. They did 
not want anyone to step in between the Ministers and the Governor. He thought 
that with the transfer of real power to popular Ministers, safeguard would be 
meaningless and obsolete. Continuing, Mr. Kedar paid a tribute to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service in 0. P. who, he observed, had given loyal and willing 
co-operation to the Ministers daring the last eight or ten years. He also paid a 
tribute to Sir M. Butler, who had never overnled the Ministers. Given such offi¬ 
cials, safeguards were meaningless. He: did not see the seeds of Dominion StatuB 
in the White Paper. 

Ho Confidence in Ministers 

The President then announced that fifteen motions of ‘no-confidence’ had been 
tabled against the Ministry, consisting of Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukh and Rat Bahadur 
Qajadhar Prasad Jaiswal. The firBt motion was that of Mr. K. P. iPande (People’s 
Party) against both the Ministers. The President held the same to be in order 
and leave to admit the same was granted by the House, twenty-seven members 
having stood up in their Beats. 

Nine similar motions against individual ministers were admitted. Four motions 
were withdrawn. 

A mild surprise was caused when the motion of Mr. Khaparde was rejected by 
the House, the requisite members not having stood up. 

After some discussion, the Presideut fixed 31st. for the motions being taken up. 

23th. JULY:—The Council devoted the whole of to-day to discussing- non-official 
Bills. Question time was dull and occupied only about half an hour. 

0. P. State Aid to Industries Bill 

Selh Thakurdae (C. P. Commerce) presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces State Ala to Industries Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

Mr. 0. B. Parakh (Nagpur) suggested that State aid to industries in the form 
of loans, be enhanced from 50 to 75 per cent, which the President ruled out, since 
such a change required the previous sanction of the Governor. 

As a protest against the ruling of the Chair, Mr, Parakh withdrew all the five 
amendments standing in his name. The Bill was then passed. 

University Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Mangalmurti’s Nagpur University Amendment Bill giving permission to 
library clerks And librarians to appear for university examinations as privnte candi¬ 
dates, was passed into law in spite of opposition from the Treasury benches. 

Juvenile Smoking Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gokulchand Singhai’s (Daraoh) Juvenile Smoking Amendment Bill evoked a 
lively debate, and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill was to amend the Juvenile Smoking Act, 1929 which had remained almost a dead 
letter. The Bill proposed to penalise owners of factories where children were detect¬ 
ed smoking. 

Mr. y. N. SubthanVer, Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government. Public opinion, he said, was opposed to the Bill. Farther, he contended 
that the proposed amendment would involve the unemployment of a large number 
of children under sixteen now employed in a factories, since bidi factory owners 
had refused to shoulder responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. S. M. Rahaman (Akola) supported the Bill, as he felt it would go a long 
way to implement the recommendations of the International Labour Conference ana 
discourage child labour. 

Mr. tulay (Labour) supported the Bill and hoped the objectionable features of 
it would be eliminated in the Select Committee stage. 

Mr. Yusuf Shariff of Nagpur opposed the Bill. He could not understand why 
factory owners should be punished for the acts of their employees. 

Seth Sheolal also opposed the Bill &b he felt that he impeded the growth of the 
industry. 

The motion that the Bill be referred to a select committee was carried by 34 
votes to 28. 
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Public Services Commission Bill 

Mr. Kolhe moved that the Public Services Commission Bill (introduced in Janu¬ 
ary last year) be referred to a select committee. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Rahaman (Akola) and Mr. E. Gordon, Finance 
Member. Both the speakers believed that the Bill was importune nince the White 
Paper contained a similar proposal. Mr. Gordon added that there were administra¬ 
tive and financial difficulties in the way of establishing a Public Services Commi¬ 
ssion at this juncture. 

Mr. Kolhe pressed his motion, which was declared carried. On a division being 
claimed by the Government, the Bill was thrown out by 31 votes to 21. 

Govt. Servants and Local Board Elections 

Mr. Fiday (Labour) moved that his Bill, prohibiting Government servants from 
contesting elections to local bodies, be referred to a select committee. 

The Government accepted the motion, which was carried. 

Local Self-Government Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Kolhe next moved the Central Provinces Local iSelf-Government Amendment 
Bill, removing the disqualification of pleaders convicted and disqualified from prac¬ 
tising, from contesting the elections to local bodies. 

Mr. Sukthanker. Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Singai, Rahaman and Choubal supported the Bill, which was referred to 
a Belect committee, the Government not challenging a division. 

A Bill authorising local;bodies to make by-laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night in public places was, on tne motion of Mr. Fulay, 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Fulays motion for the circulation of the Unregulated Factories Sill for 
eliciting public opinion, was defeated by 36 votes to 14- 

! Industrial Debtors Bill 

Shortly before adjourning, the House rejected Mr, Fulay’s motion for reference 
of the protection of Industrial Debtors Bill to a select committee. The Nationalists 
voted against the Bill, while the Government refrained from voting. 

Six other Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

3lit, JULY:—The Council spent the whole day in discussing non-official 
resolutions. At one time, attendance was bo thin that business had to be suspended 
for some time for want of a quorum. 

Mr. Yusuf Shareef (Nagpur! moved a resolution that in furtherance 'of the aims 
and objects of the Mussulman Wakf Act of 1928, a central committee be appointed 
to investigate and report whether the various wakf properties were being properly 
managed or not. 

The resolution was opposed by the Government, but the House accepted the same. 
Pension for Menials 

Mr. Fulay’s resolution recommending the grant of pensions to Government 
menials in the same manner as to clerical and other Government employees, was 
carried by 36 votes to 12. 

Resolutions discussed by the Council, to-day, related to agricultural indebtedness 
and education of the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. Kanitkar, in a resolution, urged that the Government should float a loan 
of a crore of rupees with a view to satisfying creditors compouding claims before 
the Debt Concilation Board. 

Mr. Gordon, Revenue Member, opposing, pointed out that the financial stringency 
did not permit the Government to make such commitments. The Government had 
demonstrated their active sympathy with the peasants in their present plight by 
granting enormous remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

Pressed to a division, the resolution was rejected by 26 against 24 votes. 

I Depressed Classes Education 

Mr. S, M. Rahaman wanted the Government to allot Rs. 10 lakhs in the course 
of the next five years, for the rapid expansion of education of Depressed and Back¬ 
ward Classes. 
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The resolution was, however, withdrawn when Mr. Jones, Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, and Dr, Deshmukh, Education Minister, explained the Government attitude, 
saying that he stood firmly for the removal of the disabilities of these classes, and 
hence always insisted on education in common schools, but were reluctant to accept 
the resolution on the grounds of financial stringency. 

Berar and the Future Council 

Mr. Chaubal urged that 40 seats out of 113 be allotted to Berar in the proposed 
Provincial Legislative Council under the next constitution, in view of its financial 
and political importance. 

Mr. Gordon, on behalf of the Government, stated that they were not prepared to 
express any opinion, as the matter was entirely one for the British Parliament to 
decide. 

The House rejected the resolution by 30 to 13, the officials not voting. The 
House then adjourned. 

No-Confidence on Ministers Withdrawn 

The curtain fell on the Ministerial tangle to-day, when tbe hon. Rai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaisual, Minister for Industries, announced in the Council that he and his 
colleague Dr. Desbmuhh, bad resigned. 

‘With your permission, 8ir, I propose to make a brief statement. I and my 
hon. colleague, Dr. P. 8. Deshmukh, were appointed Ministers as nominees of the 
Democratic Party in December 1930. The situation which has now been created in 
the Legislative Council by differences of opinion appears to make a reconstruction 
of the Ministry necessary. In the circumstances we have tendered the resignation 
of our respective offices to his Excellency the Governor.’ 


Loans for Agriculturists 

1st. AUGUST:—Business in the Council was suspended to-day for some time 
for want of a quorum. 

Seth Thakurdas’s resolution urging the reduction of the Beale of process fee to 
its previous level was carried by 42 votes to 14. 

Mr. Rajurkar next moved that the Government should provide all agriculturists 
with takkavi loans to the extent of fifty per cent of the proportion of their land 
revenue in the months of July and August every year, to be recovered along with 
the land revenue of the year. 

Mr. Sapkal supported the resolution. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gordon said that the proposal would lead to 
bankruptcy as money would be had for the asking. The proposal would involve the 
Government in a heavy financial liability to the extent of Rs. J.62 lakhs, and 
would result in demoralisation of the agriculturists. 

Mr. Rajurkar pressed his resolution, that the credit of the agriculturists was at 
a low ebb aud they looked for Government help in their plight. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 30 votes to 22. 


The Japanese Boycott 

Mr. Kolhe (Yeotmal) next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to communicate to the Government of India the considered opinion of the Council, 
that they should take steps immediately to protect the cotton-growers of this 
province from the evil effects of the boycott declared by Japan. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Koike said that the Indian agriculturist had been 
already suffering from low prices and bad harvests. The Japanese boycott meant a 
loss of Rs. 20 lakhs in respect of short staple cotton which Japan consumed every 
year. Berar which produced this cotton would be the worst sufferer on that account. 
It was expected that the Ottawa Agreement would increase the . demand of the 
British mills for Indian cotton, but the hope had not materliaed. It was fashion for 
Indian mill-owners to represent the Japanese threat as a mere bluff, but facts were 
Otherwise. Already, the prices of Indian cotton compared very unfavourably with- 
American ootton prices. The Japanese boycott was real, as could be seen from the 
present day market conditions in Berar. A protective tariff alone would not help 
to remedy the situation. Concluding, Mr. Kolhe urged that the Government 
should settle this matter amicably with the Japanese delegation visiting this country 
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Rao Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) and Mr. Rahaman (Akola) supported 

the M“ 0l G , °^. Deshmukh, Financial Secretary said that the Governmentwerein 
sympathy with the object of the resolution and would forward a c °Py.<“ 
proceedings to the Government of India, ^he Government were anxmUB^fo 
safeguard the interests of the cotton growers if they were th . r ® a ‘!“ ed * . „ ag 
Other hand, Japan had declared a boycott only a couple of months ago and it was 
yet premature to judge its effect. The Government were watching the situation ana 
would take all the steps necessary to protect the agriculturists. 

Mr. Kolhe'a resolutions was then unanimously carried. _ no j 

This brought the business of the session to a close. The Council the adjourned 
sins die. ( From the ‘Hindu,’ Madras). 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

WINTER SESSION—LUCKNOW, 6th, to 20th. DECEMBER 1*33 
Education op Backward Classes 

The Winter session of the United Provinces Legislative Council opened on the 
6th. December 1933 with Sir Sitaram, President, in the chair. There was a change 
in the appearance of the Council Hall, owing to arrangements for improving 
the acoustics in the ball. It was evident that although the acoustics were not 
perfect, they had definitely improved. 

Among the resolutions passed - was one '.recommending to the Government that 
the present canal ratea should be reduced to one-third. 

Another resolution, on which a division of 42 against 23 votes was obtained, 
recommended to the Government to take practical measures for meeting the 
educational needs of the backward classes, that a conference be convened by the 
Education Department to consider the educational needs of the backward classes 
including Moslems and Indian Christians residing in rural areas, and that the 
Government should set apart funds for providing educational facilities for them. 

U. P. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

7th. DECEMBER The House passed 41 to 40 votes the Bill amending the U. P. 
Municipalities -Act II of 1910. The Bill was intended to make the position of the 
chairman of a board secure in the discharge of his duties because on account of 
party quarrels, members of the opposition, merely led by a party spirit. Bend a 
motion for a vote of no-confidenco against the Chairman. 

After further scrutiny of votes, it was found there was a tie and the President 
gave bis casting vote in favour of the Opposition, as the existing law could not be 
changed with the help of the casting vote. 

Consequently the Bill, as amended, was thrown out. 

After some discussion, the Council passed the Bill to suppress immoral traffic 
in the United Provinces as amended by the Select Committee, The House then 
adjourned. 

Economic Development of Province 

8th. DECEMBER:—An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day on 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni'a resolution recommending to the Government to set up a 
committee for drawing up a five years’ plan of economic development with instruc¬ 
tions to report also on the financial measures necessary to give effect to their 
recommendations. 

Initiating the discussion Mr. Chintamoni gave a graphic description of the gra¬ 
dual economio depression all over India and particularly in the United Provinces 
where the ranks of the hungry masseB and discontendea classes were swelling by 
leaps and bounds,— a slate of things whfch foreboded a grave menace to ordered 
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progress in the country. He concluded by suggesting to the Government that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the committee proposed by him was best 
calculated to bring about peace and contentment in the country. 

The Minister of Industry and Agriculture speaking on the motion assured ths 
mover that the Government were doing their best in these matters and incidentally 
informed the House that the Government had already undertaken an economic 
survey of the Province as proposed in the resolution. He, however, did not propose 
to oppose the resolution. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. The resolution was 
sccepted by the Council on the next day, the 9th December. 

Oodh Rent Act Amend. Bill 

lltii, DECEMBERThe Government suffered the first defeat of the sessien In 
tho Council to-day when the Bill to amend the Oudh Rent Act was rejected by 30 
to 28 votes. The object of the Bill was stated to be to bring the provisions of ths 
Oudh Rent Act into line with those of the Agra Tenancy Act. 

The Council then voted supplementary and excess demands for 1933-34 to ths 
extent of Rs. 12,00,000. 

Opidm Smoking Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the law relating to opium smoking in TJ. P. was introduced 
and referred to a select committee. The existing Act, which made smoking of 
opium in company penal was considered insufficient to implement India’s undertaking 
given at the Geneva Opium Conference in 1924-25 to suppress opium smoking as 
speedily as possible. The present Bill provided for registration of smokers and 
fixation, of a uuantitative limit for possession of prepared opium other than 
opium lawfully obtained. 

The Council further passed a bill to amend the U. P. Municipalities Act No. II 
of 1916. The House then adjourned. 

' Agricultdhists’ Relief Bill 

13th. DECEMBER s—Mr, E. A. E. Blunt. Finance Member, brought before the 
Council to-day for consideration the measures embodied in the U. P. Agriculturists 
Relief Bill which were expected to give definite relief to the agriculturists of the 
province. The Bill had been exhaustively dealt with in the Select Committee, and 
drastic changes had been proposed. 

After six days’ keen and contentious debate, the Council passed the Bill 
OU the 19th December. 

The Act was of immense importance to the agriculturists of the United Provinces, 
as it was intended to offer relief to those who were heavily indebted to money lenders 
by reducing their liabilities. It sought to give relief to- the agriculturists by reducing 
the rates of interest both in regard to future and past loans by empowering the 
courts of law to fix instalments for payment by agriculturists of amounts decreed ; 
and made very liberal provisions for the redemption of mortgages of lands. Care 
however, was taken not to unduly restrict the credit open to the agriculturists. 

20ib. DECEMBER:—The Council to-day discussed the report of the Rent 
Revenue Committee on the scheme tor a fluctuation of a rent and revenue with the 
major fluctuation in prices! Mr. A. O. Tumi, Special Revenue Officer, explained 
the scheme of revenue remission. The introduction of his scheme generally was pro¬ 
posed by landlord members of the Council. 

The U. P. Waqf Bill 

Khan Bahadur Hafi * Hidayat Hussain introduced the -.Waqf Bill, with the 
object of supervising and controlling Waqfs in U. P. The Council referred the 
Bill for circulation ana adjourned sine die. 



THE FRONTIER LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION—PESEAWAR, 6th. to 13th. NOVEMBER 1933 
Abus Act Amending Bill 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced its Autumn Session on the 
6th. November 1933 at the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar. There was a large non- 
official attendance. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafoor Khan, the President, presided. 

Mr. Cunningham moved for consideration of the Indian Arms N. W. F. P. 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Cunningham sat'd that the effect of the Bill would be that a prosecution 
might be brought against persons possessing unlicensed weapons, -without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the District Magistrate, which was necessary under the present 
law. It was recently discovered that the practice followed in this province for the 
last thirty years was illegal. The District Magistrate’s sanction waa never applied 
for, and the law had remained unnoticed. But the procedure had proved to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Malik Khuda Baksh, on behalf of the Independent Party, moved for circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by the 15th February 1934. The Bill affected 
the liberty of the subject. The leaders outside the House should be consulted. The 
legislators in 1878, when the Arms Act was passed, were actuated by a spirit of 
statesmanship, in providing this provision requiring the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. He was opposed to the immediate consideration of the Bill. 

Sardar Raja. Singh, supporting the motion for immediate consideration of the 
Bill, said that if the matter waa considered dispassionately, it would be Been that 
no right was being taken away from the accused. No movement had been Bet 
afoot for the application of this provision in the province, which indicated that 
there had beeD no encroachment on the liberty of the subject. 

Mr.. Noor Baksh (Progressive Party) also supported consideration of the Bill, 
as the amendment sought to be made was only of a technical Dature. There was 
no necessity for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Ghulam_ habbani opposed consideration or the Bill holding that a check on 
the police act Titles was essential. He said that there was do reason to remove the 
safeguard, when the Government were not prepared to reduce the license fee for 
arms, when the special condition for the Frontier made it necessary for the people 
to keep arms to defend themselves. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim (Liberal) strongly supported the motion for circulation. He 
thought that the previous sanction of the District Magistrate was necessary, lest 
the police should misuse their powers. 

Mr. Cunningham, replying to the debate, observed that the Bill did not involve 
any matter of acute public controversy. He did not agree with the Leader of the 
Independent Party that every measure affecting public liberty should be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The issue before the House was simple and clear-out, 
and he could not see who would be consulted, besides the members of the House. 

Pir Baksh (Independent Party} Baid that the Government wanted to sacrifice 
the interests of its subjects, for the sake of convenience, He requested the House 
to s^ree to the motion of the circulation. 

The motion for circulation was pressed to a division, and carried by 20 votes 
to 12 votes. 

Legal Practitioners Bill 

The Borne Member, then moved that the North-west Frontier Province Legal 
Practitioners Bill, to enforce the provisions in the province of Legal Practitioners’ 
Act. 1879, with all its amendments, be taken into consideration. He referred to. the 
recommendations of the Niamatullah Committee, appointed by the Governor-General 
in 1931 to examine the laws in force in the Norih-west Frontier Province, which 
had _ suggested the introduction of the Legal Practitioners Aet 1879 en bloc in the 
province. The Bill was intended to bring the province into line with the rest 
of British India in this respect. Suitable rules would be made when the Bill was 
passed. The measure too was of a technical nature. 
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. Malik Khuda Bux, Leader of the Independents, again moved for circulation by 
February 1034, as many provisions of the Act nad become redundant^ and the 
opinions of the Bar Association would be invaluable. ■ 

The Home Member agreed to the motion, and the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
publio opinion. The House then adjourned. 

Supplementary Gbahts 

6th. NOVEMBER :—The Council held a short Bitting to-day to vote supplemen¬ 
tary demands. 

Pir Baksh Khan (Independent Party) moved a token cut of five rupees in 
respect of Irrigation, and proceeded to criticise the general irrigation polioy. 

On an objection being raiBed by the Legal Remembrancer, the President ruled that 
the general policy could not be discussed, at this stage, upon which the mover 
Withdrew the cut. 

The supplementary demands were passed without discussion, except in the case 
Of Agriculture. 

Bat Saheb Ruchiram moved for the totsl rejection of the sum of Rs. 3,460 under 
the head “Establishment—Director of Agriculture”. He said that the demand waB 
an unnecessary burden on the present deficit budget. 

Rai Saheb Meher Chand Khanna and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim supported 
the amendment which however was rejected. 

The supplementary demand was passed after Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Minister, assured 
the Council that the appointment of the Director of Agriculture was only an 
experimental one for two years. 

Condition of Kohat Debtors 

9th. NOVEMBER:—The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day. Re¬ 
plying to tbe debate on the resolution of Khan Bahadur Gbulam Haider Khan 
recommending to the Governor in Conncit to introduce the Punjab Money-lenders’ 
Bill into this province, Mr. Cunningham, Home Member, Baid that the Government 
would introduce in the next session a bill on tbe lines of the Punjab Money¬ 
lenders’ Act. 

The only other resolution discussed was fthat of Malik Khuda .Baksh Khan’s 
recommending to the Governor in Council to appoint an enquiry committee to 
study the condition of Kohat debtors, 1924-25, and to recommend in deserving 
cases for entire or partial remission. 

In the case of the resL the number of instalments by which the loan is payable 
be increased from 20 to 50 aDd tbe clause of default by which the total amount 
becomes payable on DOD-payment in three successive instalments be deleted from 
the conditions imposed by Government in 1925 while remitting interest. 

The mover traced the history of the debts which amounted to Re. 10 lakhs and 
was granted by the Government of India to the sufferers of communal riots of 
1924-25. the loan being refundable in 10 instalments. Later due to trade depression 
tbe number of instalments was increased to 18 and the interest was remitted. The 
instalments were now being realised from the debtors and legal proceedings bad 
been necessitated in a number of cases. OwiDg to the intensity of trade depression 
the economic condition of the people had gone from bad to worse and it was but 
desirable that an enquiry be instituted. 

A number of members of ail sections of tbe House participated in the debate. 

Mr. Ghulamrabbani and M. Noorbaksh of the Progressive Party opposed the 
resolution. 

Mr. G unningham, Home Member, said that tbe Government could not afford 
to forego' the repayment of debts and enquiries were already beiog made by the 
deputy commissioner in deserving cases. The resolution was, however, pressed to a 
division and passed by 17 votes to 16. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

13th. NOVEMBERThe Council passed two non-official Bills today, namely, (1) 
Pir Bakhsh’s Punjab Municipal North West Frontier Province Amendment Bill 
empowering the municipal committees in the Frontier to prohibit the keeping of 
brothels and the re°idence of prostitutes and (2) Rai Saheb Meharohand Khanna’s 
Juvenile Smoking Bill as reported by the select committee. 

These two Bills were the first non-official measures by the Council since its 
constitution a year-and-a-half sgo. The House then adjourned sine die. 



THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

SPECIAL SESSION-SIMLA, 26th. to Slat. JULY 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

AW special session of the Panjab Legislative Council was opened by H. E. 
Btr- Herbert Emerson, the Governor, at Simla on the 26th July 1933. In the course 
of his speech, His Excellency said 

“Hour expectations are fulfilled, there remains but a short time before the 
Panjab will be under a system of Government very different from that which now 
obtains. I can conceive of no better way in which all who are interested in the 
success of the reforms can Bpend the intervening period, than by helping to secure 
greater concord between the various communities and sections of the popula¬ 
tion which, in the peculiar circumstances of this province, is an essential condition 
lor administrative stability". 

• H l? Excellency was glad that, already, attention was being directed, in an increa- 
Bln j? degree, to the importance of obtaining a Government which would ensure 
stability by the only means possible, namely, through the general confidence which 
it would inspire in all sections of the people (cheers). 

His Excellency devoted a greater part of his address to the economic situation. 
After adverting to the catastrophio fall in prices and the serious depletion of the 
reserves, built up dnring years of prosperity, Sir Herbert Emerson poiuted out that 
there were happily redeeming features. Nowhere in the province had there been 
anything in the nature of privation, and even in Hissar District, the extent to 
which relief had been necessary was surprisingly small. The price of wheat had 
gradnlly risen in the recent months from Rs. 1-4 to nearly three rupees, and the 
value of the other grants had Bhown a similar tendency. There was ground for the 
hope that worst of the storm was over, and with a return to confidence, it was 
reasonable to expect that machinery of credit would become less clogged. There had 
been no marked increase in the transfers of land, and the cultivator was able to 
obtain adequate supplies of seed. Their canal system was the finest of India and 
perhaps in the world. The prevalent system of grain rents, adjusted itself 
automatically to the rise or fall in prices so that there was no clash of interests 
Ufitween the landlords and tenants as it occurred elsewhere. 

• Excellency have expressed his admiration for the spirit of the people, who, 
in the face of misfortunes, and real sacrifices had kept unimpaired the tradition that 
the payment of Government dues was matter of honour. The Government would 
urge, whenever necessary, the claims of the province on the Government of India in 
prod*™ retention of the import duty on wheat and railway freight on agricultural 

No Change in Land Revenue Policy 

Tha Governor assured the Council that there was no change in the generous 
land revenue policy, followed by the Government. Sir Herbert further informed 
them that in addition to suspensions and remissions granted under the ordinary' 
rule, there bed been remissions of over nine lakhs for the last rabi crop on account 
of the price factor alone. _ 

Oo the question of water rates, the Government bad appointed a committee 
to report whether, in view of the present economic conditions, any readjustment in 
the occupier’s rates was necessary, and if so how this could best be effected with 
as little loss as possible to the provincial revenues. His Excellency stated that the 
Government would give the most careful consideration to the recommendations of 
the Committee. Bo further stated that the resettlement of Lyallpur District would 
be taken in hand early in the cold weather. A scheme was under examination 
whereby practical co-operation would be secured of the departments concerned, in 
the matter of Bupply of superior seed for wheat cultivation. 

Referring to the financial position of the province, H. E. the ■ Governor pointed 
out that the budget was largely a gamble in priceB. As long as uncertainty conti¬ 
nued regarding the upward movement of agricultural values, so long would their 
position be one of an unstable equilibrium. His Excellency said; ‘‘The Council will 
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not forget that it shares with the Govern meat a position of trust, the responsibilities 
of which are more exacting, because subject to the will of Parliament, both the 
Government and the Council will shortly hand over their trusteeship to others. It 
is particularly incumbent on us that we should not embarrass the Government of 
the future by ill-considered action.” 

As regards law and order, the Governor stated that the peace of the province was 
undisturbed by any subveraive movement, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Government of the manner in which the people, as a body, had refused to associate 
themselves with the programme of those who would undermine the foundations of 
Government. He thanked the Legislative Council for their uniform support in 
granting the powers necessary to control the mischievous actions of the small and 
misguided minority. 

In particular both the Council and the people had shown in no uncertain man¬ 
ner that they held in hatred and contempt, those who would vainly try to terrorise 
the community and administration by methods of secret assassination. So far at 
least as this province was concerned, the people and the Council had furnished a 
reply to those who doubted the wisdom or the present proposals relating to the 
transfer of law and order to responsible Ministers. 

Concluding, His Excellency observed : “When the time comes for the Council to 
give over charge to a body more widely representative and with far larger powers, 
it will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has itself contributed mainly to it* 
own supersession by the sense of responsibility it has consistently shown, and by 
the political consciousness it bas developed in the province.” 

Official Resolutions 

27th. JULY:—The Council sat to-day for four hours and discussed two 
resolutions. 

Mr. Haibat Khan Doha, the mover of the first resolution which related to water 
rates, was willing to withdraw it because a committee had been set up, but a number 
of m mbers objected to the withdrawal, and the President, following parliamentary 
prac^ce, ruled that even if one member objected to the withdrawal, the resolution 
■hotild be discussed. 

Euventually the resolution, discussion on which had been Rdjourned from the pre¬ 
vious session, was passed by 31 against 26 votes. The resolution ran : “That the 
powers of the caual authorities regarding grant of kharaba be taken from them and 
transferred to the revenue authorities on all canals in the Punjab.” 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Mubarak Ali Shah, recommending 
to the Government to convey to the Government of India, that the schedule or 
railway freight was extremely detrimental to the interests of the province in general 
and to agriculturists in partitular received general support, but the debate on it 
had not conoluded, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

28th. JULY Two non-official resolutions were discussed to-day in the Council, 
which held a four hours’ sitting. 

Lahore Municipal Secretaryship 

Question time was rendered lively because of a series of supplementary question* 
In connection with the appointment of Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar as Secretary of 
the Lahore Municipality. .... , 

Dr. Narang read extracts from the Lahore' Commissioner’s letter refusing to 
•auction the appointment of Mr. Safdar ae Municipal Secretary on the ground that 
Mr. Safdar had been Taxation Officer since 19^6, and from a perusal of the 
Dobson Committee report, he was satisfied that no official who held a post _ of 
responsibility in the Taxation Department in recent yearn was fit for promotion 
a* Secretary of the Municipality. . 

Mr. A, Khan drew tne Government’s attention to Sir Zafar Ah s statement, 
absolving Mr. Safdar of the charges levelled against him. . 

Mr. Mahomed Din Malik pointed out that the previous Commissioner had sanc¬ 
tioned the appointment until 3lst July, and the Municipality had asked the Commi¬ 
ssioner to reconsider his decision. He asked whether, in the circumstances, _ the 
Government would give a chance to the Municipal Committee to come to a decision 
before the end of July. 

Dr, Narang informed the House that action wa* being taken. 
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resolution on Railway Freights 

The House adopted the resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ali, conveying to the 
Government of India the Council's opinion that the schedule of railway freights 
was extremely detrimental to the interests of the Province, particularly to agricul¬ 
turists. 

During the debate. Sir Sikandar Hyat repelled the charges that the Railway 
Board had been altogether unresponsive to their representations, and pointed out 
how in 1931, the Railway Board had accepted the Punjab Government’s request 
and reduced the rate by a third, as a result of which there had been a remarkable 
increase in the export of wheat. He added that, owing to the deficit railway 
budget, the original rates were restored. He assured the Council of the Govern¬ 
ment’s sympathy with the resolution, which he promised to forward to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Corruption in the Province 

The second resolution, though withdrawn by Khan Bahadur Habibullah after 
Sir Henry Kraik’s reply, roused considerable interest, as the mover asserted that 
bribery and corruption had largely increased in the province. The resolution 
suggested the appointment of a senior officer on special duty to report upon the 
best means of maintaining closer touch betweeu the officials and the masses. 

Sir Henry Craik observed that there was closer touch between the officers and 
people compared to what waa the case ten years ago and referred to the extra burden 
placed on executive officers for supplying answers to questions raised in the Council 
with regard to the various branches of the administration. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment had suggested to the officers to go on horseback and spend some days on 
tour. 

As regards the charge of corruption add bribery, Sir Henry was glad that the 
assertion came from an elected member at a time when similar statements made by 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer before the Joint Select Committee had been challenged by so 
many higher authorities indndiug ex-Viceroys. 

Sir Henry Craik added ; “I am told by visitors who see me from all the dis¬ 
tricts of the province that this statement is true. It is regrettable and is a very 
grave reproach on the administration that, in these days of education and greater 
enlightenment, the system should get worse. I do not tthink the Government are 
to blame. They have made every effort to eradicate the evil, unless public opinion 
shuns both the giver and the taker of bribes”. 

Concluding, Sir Henry advised Kbau Bahadur Habibullah to withdraw the 
resolution, and allow the Zamindars’ Deputation, which ’was shortly meeting the 
Government, to discuss the question of closer contact between officers and people. 

31st. JULY:—The Council adjourned tine die to-day after meeting for three 
days. The ranch talked of Communal formula was evidently dropped 
considering the very little attention that was devoted to the question. 
Apart from the resolution of Khan Bahadur Habibulla, who recommended 
that a senior officer of Government be placed on special duty to investigate the 
prevalence of corrupt practices in the provincial administration and the Government 
Bill to amend the Punjab Land Revenue Act, there was no business worth a 
special mention. There was however, some amount of liveliness in the Council, the 
members generally speaking in tbeir own | mother tongue. 

It was interesting to observe how very much everyone seemed to be interested 
in agriculture and land revenue and to observe how intensely rural-minded the 
general outlook of the members was. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AUTUMN SESBION-RANOOON, 8th. to 18th. AUGUST 1933 
The Goveenob’s Opening Speech 

At the opening of the Burma Legislative Council session at Rangoon on tha 
8th. August 1933, H, E. the Governor addreesed the members as follows r— 

I have come to address you again to-day because the Memorandum relating to 
Burma presented to the Joint Select Committee by the Secretary of State on 3rd 
August, and referred to by him in his statement to the Committee on 2lst July, 
has this morning been issued for publication simultaneously in Englaud, India and 
Burma, and I wish to emphasize to yoa and through you to the people of Burma 
certain of its salient features. You nave copies in your hands together with the 
covering note by the Secretary of State which explains the nature of the memorand- 
dum. The first point which I wish to bring out ie that no decision either for 
separation or for federation ia involved by the issue of this memorandum. The 
situation as I understand it is the Parliament has appointed a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of both Houses to report to it on the proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward for the future constitution of India. Aa Burma now 
forms part of India its future is inextricably involved in the consideration of the 
future constitution of India and must therefore be taken account of by the joint Select 
Committee in the recommendations that it makes to Parliament. For reasons which 
you all know, and which are set forth at length in the introduction to the scheme 
and referred to in the covering memorandum, His Majesty’s (Government have been 
unable to put definite proposals for the future of Burma before the Joint Select 
Committee and in the footnote to paragraph 45 of the Introduction to the Indian' 
White Paper, which does contain His Majesty’s Government’s definite proposals 
for the Indian constitution, Burma is speeificatly excepted from consideration in 
regard to the proposals therein made. The “Scheme of constitutional reform in 
Burma if separated from India” which you have in your hands does not constitute 
recommendations which His Majesty’s Government specifically advise should be 
adopted. I am merely emphasizing because I do not wish you to overlook it, the 
statement in _ the covering memorandum. The scheme is in effect a reduction to 
concrete details of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
12ch January, 1932, and, in order to make them more intelligible, these details have 
been drawn up on the lines of the Indian White Paper. Though we have heard 
during the past year a very great deal of the Prime Minister’s constitution, I think 
that the ideas of a very many of us on the subject of what it actually means in 
-practice have been very vague and there has been a tendency to take this sentence 
or that from the Prime Minister’s ■ speech and to build on the basis of it an 
isolated castle in the air or an imaginary deep dungeon. We already have the 
Indian White Paper and the statement in this covering memorandum that 
should the Joint Select Committee take the view that Burma should be included in 
the Indian Federation, the proposals of the Indian White Paper, subject to some 
consequential adjustments would apply to Burma in the same way as to any other 
Province gives ub the basis for a comparison. It is now possible not only for the 
members of the Joint 8elect Committee but also for each one of us to study the 
picture as a whole and see the details in their proper proportions. This is what I 
asked you to do ; put aside the preconceived ideas and political slogans and examine 
the scheme fairly and squarely on the basis that it is a general picture of the 
sort of Bill that would be required if it were decided to separate Burma from 
India. , 

I repeat that this scheme does not constitute the specific recommendations of 
His Majesty’s Government. The terms of reference to the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee charge it with consideration of the whole question of the future constitution 
of India whioh, of course, at present iDoludes Burma. The question having been 
remitted to the Committee it would be inappropriate for Hie Majesty’s Government 
to pronounce a decision on the question of the separation of Burma from India 
25 
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pending the Committee's report. But the Secretary of State will be prepared to 
state to the Committee when it reassembles his views on this question and he will 
also, I understand, suggest to the Committee that it should take^ into consultation 
a representative delegation from Burma, not exceeding ten in number, before 
'examining in detail the constitutional memorandum which he has submitted and 
before it frames any recommendation to Parliament. As the Secretary of State has 
indicated in his covering memorandum, lie will probably have additional proposalsor 
modifications of the constitutional memorandum to recommend to the Committee, when 
the time comes to examine it. This, I understand, is the procedure which the Secretary 
of State contemplates, but it is of course for the Joint Committee itself to decide 
whether and on what point it would wish to have the views of the delegates from 
Burma and the date at which such delegates should be invited to attend: and as the 
Secretary of State's statement of July 2ist indicated the Committee will be invited to 
consider these matters after its reassembly in the autumn. 

Court Fees Amendment Bill 

After the Governor’s speech, the Bill to amend the Court Fees Act, for revising 
court fees in Burma and other purposes, moved by the Finance Member raised 
a storm of protest from non-officials including Europeans, who objected to 
increasing such fees, particularly at the present time, remarking that the Bill would 
deter people from seeking justice. The Government benches pointed out that'the Bill 
attempted to cover the heavy deficit between receipt and expenditure in the civil 
administration. 

The motion was passed to a division and rejected by a majority of 35 votes, the 
Government suffering a defeat. The Council then adjourned. 

Plea for Economies in Administration 

9th. AUGUST The Council commenced to-day discussion of non-official reso¬ 
lutions. Two motions were carried. 

The first motion ran :—Iu view of the Burma Government being in a debt of 
over Rs. 6 crores, the Council urges the Government to appoint a committee of 
elected members to make recommendations for effecting’economies iu the adminis¬ 
tration, and reductions in the expenditure of the Government.”’ 

The Finance Member opposed the motion on the ground that a similar commit¬ 
tee was being appointed as announced by the Governor, but the motion was pressed 
to a division and carried by a majority of sixteen votes. 

Allowances to Members 

The other motion which urged the stopping of allowances to the members of the 
Council and the granting of the actual fare by third class, was amended, recommen- 
ing to the Government to appoint a committee to consider and make recommen¬ 
dations regarding the allowances to be paid to members and their travelling 
expenses. The amended motion was carried. Government supporting the same. The 
Council then adjourned. 

11th. AUGUST:—Non-official business concluded to-day, and the Council 
adjourned till the next day which was an official day. 

Several amendments to the Finanoe Member's motion for consideration of the 
Burma Memorandum were given notice of by the Auti-Separationists, with a view 
to opposing the motion and raising the question of Burma joining the Indian 
Federation on the lines of the resolution passed in the last December session. 

Editor Apologises to President 

14th. AUGUST.:—When the Council resumed its sitting this morning to tran¬ 
sact official business the Finance Member {Mr. T. Couper ) as the leader of the 
House said that it was his duty to invite the attention of this Council to a certain 
statement which appeared on Saturday and Sunday in a daily newspaper. On 
Saturday the Rangoon Daily News under the ‘Notes on News’ column iu connec¬ 
tion with the adjournment motion 1 moved by Mr. Qanga Singh to discuss and 
disapprove of the Government action to abolish the Circuit Court at Mandalay, 
wrote: ‘It is most unfortunate that the motion was talked out. Hardly two houra 
was allotted for the discussion on such an important subject. Surely the hon. 
President could have used his discretion and allowed another half hour but we fear 
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this was not dona because it was known that another defeat faced the Government,’ 
The Finance Member thought that it was a plain and straightforward accusation. 
It was an accusation that the President in the exercise of his discretion acted 
deliberately so as to be Unfair to the Opposition and to favour the Government 
from undergoing another defeat. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that on Sunday the same paper wrote: 
‘It bas been brought to our notice that the paragraph dealing with the adjourn¬ 
ment motion has been taken exception to. We wish to state that a careful perusal 
of the paragraph will show that it was not meant as any reflection ' on the action 
of the President. What we meant was that in an important matter such as this 
if only the President had allowed the debate to continue for a few minutes longer 
the motion would not have suffered the fate of being talked out’. The leader of 
the House thought one would have accepted that when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the paper it would have tendered an apology. The second para¬ 
graph was not an apology but an evasion of an apology, It was an aggravation 
of the original offence. The accusation made by the paper was both fabulous and 
false. He said all members were not immune from critioism but he said criticism 
by. that paper was not fair, and the paper went beyond the bounds of fair and 
legitimate criticism. It was a reckless and unfounded aspersion which was resented 
by the Council. The Finance Member then explained what happened in the Legi¬ 
slative Council and asked the President to take action against the paper. 

Mr. H. C. Khoo, chief whip of the people’s party, eodorsed what the leader of 
the House uttered and suggested that suitable action should be taken against the 
offending paper. 

Mr. C. J. Wodekouse associated himself with the remarks made by the Finance 
Member and hoped the President would take action. Mr. Oanga Singh agreed with 
the remarks made by the previous speakers but said that before taking any action 
the President should ask the editor to make a suitable apology. They must give 
him a chance before taking any action and hoped the Finance Member would 
agree. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji said he fully endorsed the statement already made by other 
members and felt that everyone of them mast do their daty in maintaining the 
dignity of the House and the chair. But as this was one of the first cases of its 
kind in Burma he would request that the President should give a chance to the 
paper to tender due apology. 

Saw Pe Tha, Deputy President, said it was an unjustifiable remark against the 
President and associated himself with the words uttered by the other speakers. 

The President, Sir Oscar. de Olanvile t said, he did not like to take notice of 
such matters but an insult was as much an insult to the chair as it was to the 
House and members bad followed the coostitutional practice in asking that action 
ehonld be taken against the paper. The press gallery was in control of the Presi¬ 
dent and so he proposed to deal with the matter in such a manner as would have 
the approval of the House and the order he proposed to pass was that unless suit¬ 
able apology was forthcoming by to-day (Monday) the representatives of the paper 
concerned would be excluded from the publio gallery and the press gallery. 

Bdbma Local Govt. Amending Bill 

15th. AUGUST Voting by the Minister for Local Self-Government and the 
Secretary to the Department on opposite sides, as a result of free votiug by the Go¬ 
vernment benches on a non-official amendment, was a noteworthy event in the Council 
proceedings to-day during the discussion of the Local Government Amending 
Bill, which was ultimately passed. 

U Ba Pe moved an amendment to substitute certain words in one of the clauses. 
This amendment was immediately afterwards accepted by the Minister in charge, 
but wbb strongly opposed by several speakers, 

At fchia stage, the Local Self-Government Secretary, after explaining the clauses, 
informed the House that the official members would be free to vote on the amend¬ 
ment. The amendment was put to vote and rejected by a majority of eight votes. 

The members of the Executive Council and the Minister for Forests rems : 
neutral, aod the Minister for Local Self-Government with three other officials 
for the amendment, while the Departmental Secretary and the Financial 
sioner voted against the amendment, the remaining officials being absent 
of voting, 
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Debate oh the Burma Memorandum* 

17th. AUGUST:—The Finance Member moved to-day for the consideration of the 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum outlining the scheme of reforms for Burma if 
separated from India. He informed the House that officials would not participate in 
the discussion. 

The President ruled out three Auti-Sepnrationet amendments, rejecting the scheme, 
pointing out that these were irrelevant motions, there being no proposal for accep¬ 
tance or rejection of the scheme. The President acceded to tho Anti-Separationiat 
desire for an hour’s adjournment of the House, to consider the situation, 

Dr. Ba Mate and U. Chit fflaing, leaders of the two Anti-Separatiooist parties 
made statements that no useful purpose would be served in participating in the 
discussion, as they adhered to the Anti-separation policy. When the discussion 
started, both the Anti-Separation parties walked out of the Council. 

18th. AUGUST :—The motion for the consideration of the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum wbb further discussed to-day. 

The speakers included both the Ministers and the members of the People’s and 
the Independent parties and. European, Indian, Karen and Anglo-Indian representa¬ 
tives. These criticised the details of the proposals laid down in the memorandum. 

The Burmese members, all Separationists, expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposals, as falling far short of the national aspirations. They strongly urged 
control of immigration, abolition of communal representation, and the inclusion of 
a provision for the automatic growth to full respoueible government. They remarked 
that the Governor’s powers were too wide. 

V Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, observed that his party’s views bad been 
already placed before the Burma Round Table Conference. Bo he touched a few 
points, and said that at the same time, he would not be giving a final opinion, as 
the proposals were not final. 

Sir J. A. Maung Qyi, Forest Minister, giving bis views as au elected member 
and as leader of the Independent Party, said that his party, consisting of Indians 
and Burmans, approved of the scheme and wished (hat this had been published 

•In December, 1932 the question of separation from India on the basis of the 
Constitutions outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or of inclusion, as a British 
.Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a protracted debate 
in the Burma Council. The Council, eventually, on 22nd December, adopted 
the following resolutionIt (1) opposed the separation of Burma from India 
on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister on 12th January 
1932 ; (2) emphatically opposed the unconditional and permanent federa¬ 

tion of Burma with India ; (3) promised continued opposition to the separation of 
Burma from India except on certain conditions; and (4) proposed that, in the event 
of these conditions not _ being fulfilled. Burma should be included in the Indian 
Federation on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and includ¬ 
ing the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

Such a Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
been placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light of the Indian 
White Paper published in March 1933 and in the light also of the statement made 
by the Secretary of State for India on 20th March in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, as to the nature of the two alternatives still open for choice 
by Burma, the Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of the 
desire of the people of Burma in respect of the two couraes offered. Accor¬ 
dingly, a special session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of the 
party leaders, summoned for 25th April 1933 and was held between that date and 6th. 
May. Thie special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on 6th May 
without any resolution being adopted either for Burma’s inclusion in the Indian 
Federation or for the separation of her Government from that of India. As a result, 
there was available no other authoritative indicatiou of the considered view of the 
representatives of the people of Burma as to the course which should he adopted 
than that contained in the negative and conditional Resolution of 22nd December 
1932. In the second paragraph of that Resolution the Council expressed 
itself as emphatically opposed to unconditional and permanent Federation 
with India, There was an almost unanimous opinion in favoar of ultimate separation 
from India and against federation on the same terms as the other Provinces of India. 
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before the last general election, ai there would have been a different set of people 
in the Council. 

Europeane urged that there ehould be continuity of the existing rights and 
privileges for trade and protection of the personnel of the police from interference by the 
Minister. The protection of Indian minority rights was urged by Indian members, who 
asked for protection of Labour and the treatment of both immigraot and indigenous 
Indian labour on a footing of equably with Burmese labour. 

The representative of the Anglo-Indian community asked for two seats in the 
fntnre Council and for the retention of communal representation bb at present. 

The Karen representative pleaded for equal share in the administration of the 
country with Barmans. The Council was at this stage prorogued. 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


A UTUMN SESSION—SHILLONG, 11th to l6th SEPTEMBER 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam, opened the Autumn 
Session of the Assam Conncil at Shillong on tha 11th. September 1933. 

Addressing the House His Excellency referred to the financial position 

of the province when he had addressed the House a year ago and said 

that it remained the same when he addressed the Council again last March 
and at the present moment was still the same. If there was any difference 
it might be said that the clouds of financial anxiety were now darker 

and even lowering. At the end of the present financial year the province would 
be in debt to the extent of at least a crore and a quarter and the present prospect 
was that as days went on the province was simply 'accumulating debts with no 
means of Btemming the tide of losses. The Government had made all poasible re¬ 
trenchment in expenditure and there was nothing really left to do, except pruning, 
but prunings could do longer cover either Ithe deficits or the debts. 

Borne people had suggested drastic retrenchment in the departments of Educa¬ 
tion and Local Self-Government. In regard to this His Excellency said that edu¬ 
cation had perhaps suffered the least, but he believed that those departments were 
the last resources they had to turn to. Another suggestion that had been made 
was to carry ou with one member and one Minister. He believed that a reduction 
like that would mean the breaking away from the principle of increasing association 
of representatives of the people with every branch of administration—a cardinal 
principle of the great constitutional changes that were made in 1921. He believed 
it was simply a counsel of despair. The question had been discussed in the past, 
but discussed only to be dropped. His Excellency added that such a step would 
be illegal. His Excellency said that the great three heads of revenue had failed 
to retrieve the financial condition of the province and any proposal for extra taxation 
at the present juncture was also out of the question. 

But there was one great source of revenue, namely, oil, IaBt year s return 
showing an outturn of 12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million galloDB of kero¬ 
sene oil, totalling 35 million gallons yielding a crore and a quarter of rupees in 
duties. A province like Assam which had been a source of this revenue although 
harassed by poverty and too poor to have a university or a high court or train¬ 
ing college or even a single hospital for women throughout^ the length and breadth 
of the country was not allowed to touch a single pie of this one crore and a 
quarter of the income, the whole amount going to the Central Government. It was 
naturally difficult for the province to acquiesce in the justice of that arrangement. 
The province had made every effort to get representation in the Third Round Table 
Conference to present their case, but failed, whereas Bengal could find representa¬ 
tion, though not in an official, in the person of Sir N. NT Sarkar and BUeeeeded in 
establishing her claim to the jute excise duty. It was true that there was a talk 
that Assam would get a subvention or subventions, but His Excellency maintained 
that Assam’s claim was for justice and not for oharity, Assam fully realised the 
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difficulties of the Central Government, but would respectfully urge that while 
sacrifice was required from all for the sake of the Central Government, it should 
not be * poor province like Assam that should be asked to make the greatest sacrifice 
of all. His Excellency then referred to a bright spot in Assam’s economic outlook, 
namely, the tea industry. He congratulated the industry on their prospects which 
were more promising at the present time than during the laBt three years and said 
that their success was due to their own efforts. That was a prospect, he thought 
which would react favourably on the whole province. His Excellency concluded 
by referring to the political condition of the province which he was glad to note 
was one of profound quiet. The Government had won peace by firmness and he 
said that the breakers of law might rest assured that with equal firmness and 
without bitterness, anger or revenge they would maintain it. 

Adjournment Motion Lost 

12th. SEPTEMBERNon-official business was done in the Council to-day. The 
resolution of Mr. Brindaban Chandra Ooswami that provision should be made in 
the next year’s budget for improvements in Berry White Medical School, the only 
medical school in the province, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Jogendranath Oohain's motion regarding the formation of a committee to 
consider and solve the problem of unemployment among indigenous middle class 
people of the province was discussed but was not concluded due to the adjournment 
motion of Babu Sanat Kumar Das regarding the flood havoc in August in Cachar 
and Sylhet. The adjournment motion was lost after fuil discussion by 30 votes 
against 7. 

The Hon’ble President drew the Hon. Member’s attention to the responsibility 
involved in bringing adjournment motions which were tantamount to a 
censure on the Government in a light hearted spirit. The Council then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

13th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official busi¬ 
ness. The resolution of Mr. Jogendranath Qohain for appointment of a committee to 
solve unemployment io the province was carried by 22 votes against 11. 

Resolutions of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury and Babu Birendralal Dae for 
appointing a member of the Indian Medical Service as the Director of Public 
Health to be discontinued as a measure of economy were withdrawn. 

The resolution of Maulavi Munatear Ali to the effect that enforcement of the 
Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Act, 1932 should be kept in abeyance till the 
province was relieved of the present economic distress was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Bepin Ch. Ghose that the day of the demise of Deb 
Damodar be observed as a public holiday was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta recommending that the proposed 
enhancement in the rates of land revenue for ordinary and special cultivation as a 
result of settlement operations, now going on in Lakhipur district, be postponed 
for next three years oo consideration of the present economio depression and the 
condition of raiyats was withdrawn on the assurance of the Government. The 
Council then adjourned, 

Reduction of Land Revenue 

14th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official 
business. _The only important resolution passed wae that of Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury recommending reduction of fifty per cent, land revenue payable foi 
the year 1933-34. 

Maulavi Munatear Ali moved that this Council does approve of the annexed 
memorandum and authorise its president to sign it on behalf of. members of tne 
Council and to Bubmit to the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee as early at 
possible by euch agency as he thought fit. . , 

The memorandum dealt with the financial problems of the province and prayec 
to the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee for the favour of laying it befori 
the members of the joint Select Committee for consideration before they proceet 
to make their report on the White Paper proposals. The memorandum detailec 
among other things the want of a University in the province, a High Court ao< 
an Agricultural College, want of funds for general education, want of hospitaii 
aDd dispensaries commensurate with the needs of the province, want of a centra 
prison and want of forest roadB, also the heavy fall in opium revenue due Ito to 
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present opium policy. The important remedy it suggested was the duty from oi 
produced id the province which should be handed over to the province. As regards 
the prospects for 1933-34, there was a heavy fall under land revenue, excise and 
stamps during the first quarter and the prospects for the remaining portion of the 
year were gloomy. 

The memorandum prayed in the name of fairness, justice and equity for safe¬ 
guarding the very existence of the province and enabling it to have the amenities 
of a civilised and autonomous Government to provide in the constitution act for 
allocation to Assam of the entire proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and kerosene 
manufactured within the province. 

Assam Money-lenders*' Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER:—The Council to-day took up official business. The Hou’ble 
Sir Saadulla introduced the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill 1933 and the motion for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion was carried, the object of the Bill being to 
make better provision for control of money-lending and give additional powers to 
courts to deal with money-leodere in Assam. The Bill in the main followed recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931. The Bill 
contained no provision for licensing of money lenders. Following the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Central Banking Committee the Bill also contained no provision for fix¬ 
ing an absolute maximum rate of interest. 

Demands for supplementary grants and excess grants were allowed. 

The most important of the demands was a grant of Rs. 20,000 for a women’s 
hospital at Shillong. The non-recurring cost in building sauitary fittings etc. was 
estimated at one lakh, out of which the Red Cross Society, Assam branch, 
collected donations amounting to Re. 40,000 and the Government proposed to meet 
the balance of Rs. 60,000. The recurring cost was Rs, 18,000 annually and Govern¬ 
ment proposed to make an annual grant of Rs. 16,000 for running the situation. 
Out of the Bum of Rs. 60,000 to be met from provincial funds, a sum of Rs. 20,000 
would only be required for the expenditure during the current year and this amount 
was granted to-day. 

Maulvi Munawar Alt’s resolution regarding keeping in abeyance the operation of 
the Assam Local Bates Amendment Act of 1932 was passed by the Council. 

16th. SEPTEMBERIn the Council the discussion was continued on Sir 
Muhammad Baaduia’s motion, moved yesterday, for grant of au additional sum of 
Rs. 667 under the head ‘ expenditure in England” bo as to cover the overseas pay 
proposed to be paid by Government to Mr. Woodford Livestock, dairy expert for 
Jauuary to March 1934. Mr. Woodford was taken in 1929 (1st January) on a five 
years’ contract and Government’s present proposal was to keep Mr. Woodford on a 
permanent basis on the new scale of pay on completion of contract. 

Before the commencement of the discussion the Hon’bie President pointed out 
certain irregularities in this demand in that Mr. Woodford’s pay for a whole year 
was budgeted for in the last March session, instead of for 9 months which would 
complete the period of contract and the matter was not brought to the pointed 
notice of the House. The consent of the Council to the demand would mean their 
consent to retention of Mr. Woodford permanently which matter had not yet been 
considered by the Council. As want of consent of the Council to grant the sum 
asked for, would not embarrass the Government as Mr. Woodford’s pay had 
already been provided for a whole year, the President suggested that the matter 
might conveniently be brought before the Council in the next March session 
when members would hate an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the question, On this understanding the demand was withdrawn. The Qouncil was 
then prorogued. 
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The monsoon session of the Bihar Council opened at Ranchi on tha 29th August 
1931. After interpellations, tha Council proceeded with the diseuBBion of supplementary 
demands. A supplementary demand for Re. 10,000 for reorganisation scheme of 
the excise department aroused opposition from non-official members. Several mem¬ 
bers criticised the scheme holding that increased expenditure on the scheme wouId 
not be justified in view of the decline of excise reveuae and the Government had 
not established urgency of the demand which could be brought in time for the 
next budget. 

Sir . Qanesh Dutt Singh, Minister for Excise defended the demand. It was 
pointed out that reorganisation was designed to increase supervision and give 
Excise Superintendents more time to get out in districts and suppress mal-practice 
and stimulate increased activities against smugglers, illicit distillers and thus safe- 

S iard the excise revenue. The scheme was an experimental one for two- years aud 
overnment contemplated creation of an additional post of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise, abolition of five existing posts of Superintendents, including one of the 
selection grade, and the creation of nine posts of Deputy Superintendents and 
increase the number of Inspectors from forty to sixty-one. The demand was 
passed 43 voting for and 26 against. 


30th. AUGUST The Hod. Mr. J. A. Eubback introduced the Bihar & Orissa 
Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1933, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. The main 
change proposed in the Bill was to give the Collector the discretion to decide whether 
revaluation should be made not in the existing provision of the law, making it obliga¬ 
tory on the Collector to make revaluation if an application for one is filed and the 
particular party, at whose request and for whose benefit revaluation was made, was 
required by amending the Act to pay its cost. 

- The landlord members opposed the Bill. A Non-official amendment.for the circula- 
'tion of the Bill was passed by the Council, 43 voting for and 28 agaiuat it. 


31st. AUGUSTThe Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day, Mr. 
Monindranath Uukherjee moved the firat resolution, urging that the Jharia 
Water Board should be empowered to appoint the engineer of the Board end be 
vested with other powers of control over him. 

Mr.. Abdul Ohani, Mr. Kalyan Singh and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supported the 
resolution. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they could not 
divest the responsibility of control over the engineer aB the efficiency and safety of the 
water works supply which was one of the biggest in India, depended on the efficien¬ 
cy of engineer. Considerations of the health of the workers and the mining popu¬ 
lation and the vast sum advanced by the Government towards the supply must 
weigh with the Government, and control could not, therefore, be transferred without 
incurring a risk. The resolution was carried by 36 votes to 35. 

Mr. Mahommed Shaft's resolution regarding the establishment of an institute in 
the province for the training of the workers in rural welfare and rural reconstruc¬ 
tion. and Khan Bahadur Saghirul Hug's amendment for developing the existing 
institute for the purpose were under discussion when the House adjourned. 

• 15th. DECEMBER :—At the special session of the Council convened for 
the election of the President in place of Mr. Nirau Narayan Sinha who was 
appointed a Member of the Executive Council, Mr. Hajandhari Sinha was elected 
President securing 50 votes against 48 secured by the rival candidate, Mr. Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha. Khan Bahadur Shah Mahomed Yehyn, the Muslim candidate, was 
eliminated in the first ballot, securing only 23 votes. 

The approval of his Excellency the Governor to the election of Mr.. Rajandhari 
Stnha as President being communicated to tha House, ho was the recipient of con¬ 
gratulations from all sections. 

■After makings special order for the continuance of the Bihar Tenancy Amend - 
*5®”* ^***i the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Qovernment Act Amendment Bill and 
tne Bthar amt Orissa Municipalities Act Amendment Bill, the Council was 
prorogued. 



ThE ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 

OPENING DAY-AJMER,- THE 14th. OCTOBER 1933 

The fifteenth session of the Hindu Maha Sabha met at Ajmer on the 14th. Oclobey 
1933 before a largo gathering, including a laige number of ladies and amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm and shouts of “Hindu Dharma ki jai,” The proceedings commenced 
with the girls of the Kenya Gurukul, Baroda, and Master Monan providing music 
exhorting Hindus to awake and arise, 

Among those present on the dais were: Raja Narendranath, Mr. Hadji 
( inventor of the Hindi *linotvpe ) Rev. Pagadar ( China ), Dharanadity 
(Nepal), Mr. Asagage (Burma ), Mr. Rattapala ( Sind ), Mr. K. Srinivas (Ceylon), 
Baba Savarkar, Mr. Padamrnj Jain, Anandpriya (Gujarat), Mr. Damram Bagai _ 
(North-West Frontier), Mr. Nekiram Sharma. Mr. Narendranath Das (Bengal), Mr. 
Narayan Dutt (Delhi), Mr. Srinivas Chetty (Madras), Mr. Dharamvir (Lahore), Mr. 
Jotishaaker Dixit, Mr. Jagatnarainlal and Mr: Gaurishanker, General Secretaries, 
and Mr. Ganpat Rai, Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 

After welcoming the delegates and visitors, the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in the course of his address in Hindi, said that the Hindus were passiug 
through the. most critical time known iu their history, and must unite if they 
wanted to exist as a community. This Conference, he said, had been convened to 
tackle the most important problem, affecting the existence of Hindus, and none 
could accordingly guide them better than Bhai Parmanand, whom he eulogised 
at length. 

Thereafter Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjea (Bengal) proposed Bhai Paramanand to 
the Chair. He criticised the Communal Award, ana said that Hindus had fallen on 
evil days, simply because no leader called himself a Hindu iu the way iu which the 
Aga Khan, Mr. Jinnah and Sir Akbar Hydari called themselves Moslem. He criti¬ 
cised the Hindu delegates to the Round Table Conference, BayiDg that they had 
spoilt the Hindu case by quarrelling amongst themselves. He condemned communa- 
lism, explaining that it was against Hindu religion, but pointed out that they 
must oppose other communities when they demanded “unjust advantages.” 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a high tribute to Bhai ParmanaDd saying that 
he had made tremendous sacrifices for Hinduism, and none could consequently be 
more fitted than him to lead the Hindus at this oritical juncture, when their very 
existence was threatened. 

. The Chairman attacked the Congress policy, and said that the present pitiable 
plight of Hindus was “due to the confusion of issues in the brains of Congress 
leaders” adding that if Hindus persisted in following the Congress, “they would 
be dashing their heads against the rocks.” Concluding, he appealed to the Congress 
to reconsider the whole problem, and come to some decision. 

The proposal being duly seconded and supported by delegates from all over the 
country, including Sushila Devi on behalf of women, Bliai Parmanand took the 
chair, amidst shouts of “Bhai” Parmanandki Jai”. ThePresident then began to deliver 
his address in Hindi at 2-30 and finished it at about 5 p. m. The following are 
extracts from his speech :— 

The Ppesidential Speech 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done me by electing me to pre¬ 
side over thiB session of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

At this critical time of our history the attention of the country, bb well as of the 
Hindus, ie centred on one point, that is the constitution that is proposed and is 
being discussed in London. Without distracting your attention to other points 
which have been already discussed aud decided by the Mahasabha at its other 
gatherings, I immediately take up this subject which is of the greatest importance at 
this moment. 

The rising of the people accompanied by a mutiny of the army in 1857 is an 
event of far-reaching importance in the history of India. Then we find, for the first 
time, three distinct parties iu India, the Hindus aud the MahomedauB with their 

80 
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separate consciousness provoked on account of the injury done to their respective 
religious susceptibilities, having risen against the third, their British rulers. The 
lesson of this revolt was not going to be lost on the British people. It is no longer 
a secret that it was the Government which took the initiative in founding the 
Indian National Congress in order to provide for the Indian people an outlet for 
the ventilation of their grievances and thus to serve the purpose of the safety valve 
to let out the steam produced by the discontent against a foreign government. The 
Congress was started as a uon-eommuual body by nou-communal persons oo non* 
communal lines. But within a period of three or four years after its being founded, 
Sir Syed Ahmed who had lived and taken part in the event of 1857 and at that 
time occupied the position of a leader of the Molsems, went out of the Congress 
and succeeded in persuading the Mahomedana to keep out of it, thus making the 
CongresB a non-Mahomedan body. 

It appears that the Government followed a policy of non-interference till 1905 
when a new wave of patriotism swept over the country as a reaction against the 
interna) policy inaugurated by Lord Curzoo by the partition of Bengal and the 
great external event the Russo-Japanese War, in-which a rising Asiatic power came 
into conflict with a European people. In 1906 two important events took place 
which indicated a change in the policy of Government. One was the foundation of 
the Moslem League in Dacca with the object of counter-balancing the influence of 
the Indian National Congress, and the other the waiting of a Moslem deputation 
headed by H. H. the Agha Khan on the Viceroy to put forth the claim of sepa¬ 
rate representation in the Imperial Council for the Moslem community. The latter 
is generally described as a “Command performance.” The policy of the Government 
henceforth began to be marked by the grant of special favours to the Moslem com¬ 
munity in all departments and this change led to the theory of “a favourite wife”. 
It ia to the credit of the Punjab Hindus that they not only saw through this game 
but tried to find out some way to meet it. In 1908, for the first time the Hindu 
Sabha movement was started in the Punjab, and it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
leading Hindus, iD spite of their different ways of thinking, joined this movement. 
If we study the reasons which were given for the inauguration of this movement, 
we shall find that they were exactly the same which we Bee repeated almost in iden¬ 
tical words even up-to the present day. It seems that the Punjab continued to be 
under the influence of this movement for some years until the repressive policy of 
the Punjab Government during the time of the Great War placed a check; on 
almost every movement in the Punjab and until finally the Congress-League Past 
of Lucknow iu 1916 gave it a death blow. 

Non-Co-operation and Khilafat 

In 1920, side by side with the introduction of reforms in the Government pf 
India, we meet with two different movements. The first is the Non-co-operation 
movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi and taken up by the Indian National 
Congress and the second, that of the Khilafat aiming at bringing the Mahomedan 
community round to make common cause with the Congress. The underlying idea 
of the Khilafat movement was to preach to the Mahomedan community in India 
that the destruction of the Caliphate meant the destruction of Islam and that for. 
this the British Government were responsible. The Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movements held the field for a period of about two years. This period, however, was 
followed by a sudden outbreak of Hindu-Mosiera riots throughout the couutry. 
The Mahomedan Press and the Mullahs raised the old cry of 11 Islam iu danger I ” 
and proclaimed that the playing of music before the mosques by the Hindus in 
their religious processions was destructive of Islam and the Mahomedans should 
resist it at any cost. This sudden aggressiveness on the part of the Muslims 
attended by occasional' murders of Hindu leaders again awakened in the Hindus 
a spontaneous feeling of the great need of self-defence and self-preservation. Tbe 
growth of this feeliDg once more tnrned the mind away from the CongresB and gave 
rise to the Hindu Saogathan movement. I believe most firmly that if the Hindu 
leaders had gone on with this new movement, they would entirely have saved the 
nation from many a pitfall and danger, and that if the Hindu Sabha met with 
another failure, it was undoubtedly due to tbe desertion of its own leaders. As 
it happened, unfortunately for the Hindus, the appearance of the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion without any Indian member on it, again placed the Hindu Sabha movement 
in the background and the leaders of the Hindu Sabha joined hands with those of 
the Congress to oppose the working of the Simon Commission. I do not think I 
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should omit to mention here that it was due to a strong Hindu feeling amongst 
the Panjab Hindus that made them act in opposition to the move of the Hindu 
leaders in other provinces and co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

Challenge to Produce a Unanimous Constitution 

I believe Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, ptayed a very 
subtle and clever trick on the Indian leaders when he suggested, in the form of a 
challenge, that Indiabn could uofc produce a unanimous constitution for the country. 
This trick aimed at turning the attention of the OongresB leaders to a riddle which 
was impossible of solution oy them. That was a sort of trap for the Congress. Now 
commenced a series of Unity Conferences to settle the Hindu-Moslem problem. Od the 
side of the Mahometans proposals were made one after another, demanding special 
communal rights which ultimately took the shape of fourteen distinct points. The 
Congress was prevailed upon to appoint a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
its head, to draw up a scheme for a constitution and obtain the agreement of the 
Moslem leaders to it. This game continued until the Simon Commission had finish¬ 
ed their work and made their recommendations with regard to the future constitu¬ 
tion of India. The country and the whole of the Press were so full of talk about 
the Hindu-Moslem Unity and Buch an unusual amount of importance was attached 
to it that a very strange and somewhat funny theory came to be believed in uni¬ 
versally that Hindu-Moslem Unity was the only and surest condition for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj. May I add that I always held thtB theory to be simply ridiculous 
and never pinned my faith on this so-called Uuity conferences. The Congress lea¬ 
ders very conveniently forgot one simple fact that Hindu-Moslem Unity could be of 
some use in our political struggle only if this feeling of unity ‘.was actuated by a 
common devotion to the Motherland, while a unity that was obtained by means of 
pacta and in a spirit of bargaining could not render the slighteat service to the 
cause of the country. The Moslems who entered into these discussions about unity 
in a spirit of bargaining could not but make their pacts with that party who would 
offer them the greatest advantage. The Congress leaders could not understand that 
the terms they could offer to the Moslems could in no case be so advantageous as 
the terms offered by the Government. ■ Anyhow the Nehrn Report did offer an 
outline for a constitution which was signed by the Mahomedan members. But very 
soon the Moslem members withdrew their signatures and the much-desired unity 
never materialised. The Coogress, however, in its Calcutta session gave an ultima¬ 
tum to the Government and fixed one year for the sanction of the Nehru Scheme. 
The year passed away but the Goverument paid no heed to it. In the Lahore 
session the Congress fixed complete independence as its goal and Mahatma Gandhi 
waB entrusted to lead the movement to achieve that independence. 

Declaration of Independence by the Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi started his new movement with the manufacture of contraband 
salt. Although to a student of history all this appears strange, Mahatma Gandhi 
and his numerous followers did believe that their movement of non-violent Civil 
Disobedience was a newly-discovered and the best possible method to make India 
free. This open declaration on the part of the Congress was nothing short of an 
attempt to create a revolution in the country. It should be remembered that so far 
the CoDgrees, in all the phases through which it bad passed, had remained a non- 
revolutionary movement and had followed the line ef evolution. The followers of 
the Mahatma were bo blinded by an implicit faith in his great virtues that they 
could not see the sudden change that had come over the Congress. Neither ooula 
they realise how difficult it was for the Civil Disobedience movement to shake the 
foundations of a solid organisation like the system of British Government nor could 
they see that Hindu-Moslem unity, on the magical power of which they had based 
all their hopes, was a thing which they could never attain. The Moslem community 
proved thenselves more shrewd and cieaverer than the Hindus bad imagined them 
to be. While the Congress was engaged in the task of overthrowing the Govern¬ 
ment by Don-violect methods and in heaping condemnation ou the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion, the Commission were busy writing their report and making their recommen¬ 
dations. Whatever the worth of their recommendations, there can be not doubt that 
the Commission did make an honest attempt to solve the most complicated commu¬ 
nal problem of India. But it seems, the solution proposed by the Commission suited neither 
the Mahomedan leaders nor the Government of India. The dissatisfaction of the Con- 
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gress Press with the Simon Commission and its work was so great that they did not 
care even to look at the Commission’s proposals. Thus it became a very easy thing 
for the Government to Bet aside quietly the recommendations of the Commission, 
apparently to pacify the discontent in India but in reality to oppose a pro-Moslem 
constitution. With this object a conference consisting of a number of the nomi¬ 
nees of the Government was set up. 

Communal Problem Brought in The Forefront 

In the course of the first Round Table Conference, the communal problem was 
once more presented in its most acute form as a bar to a further constitutional 
progress. This was again another trap. The Simon Commission had described 
the communal problem as a most important and highly controversial one. At the 
same time, supposing it to be incapable of solution by mutual agreement of the 
two communities, they had laid down their solution for it. I think, in such a case, 
the question should not have been raised at all, at the Round Table Conference 
and even when it was raised and no agreement was reached, the Commission's 
unanimous recommendation on that point was already there which, considering 
the statutory position and the importance of the investigation of the Commission 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. Again, when after the Bo-called 
truce between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi went to 
London, instead of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
willo’-the-wisp theory of Hinau-Moslem unity. Knowing full well that his failure 
was a foregone conclusion, the new Conservative Government of England settled 
with the Moslem leaders an4 a friendly alliance was established between them. This 
alliance was the inevitable outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and 
handling. As a result of this, the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution of the communal problem and impose it upon India. This solution was 
announced on August 17, 1932, under the name of the Communal Award. It was 
supplemented by another announcement some time later, 

The Communal Award : An Arbitrary Decision 

The Communal Award proper aims at creating a number of strong Moslem pro¬ 
vinces in India and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of 
creating a balance of power at the Centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal ' Award was given by the Government after the communities 
had failed to come to any mutual settlement, is far from true, So far as the allo¬ 
cation of Beats in the Assembly goes, this matter was never brought up for public 
discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by the Hindus that by a simple stroke of 
the pen the Secretary of State wonld reduce the Hindus to the position of an insig¬ 
nificant minority at the Centre. The reason is clear. There is an open alliance 
between the British Government and the Moslems. What should be the fnture 
line of action for the Hindus ? The final question that every one of us should 
put to himself is: Under the circumstances when the power of gift is in the hands 
of Government, can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the possibility 
of Hindu-Moslem unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of the Ways. Those among 
us who still believe in the possibility of that unity have to find out and adopt 
some new course of action for themselves. In my view, we have reached a stage 
where the Congress with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Moalem- unity and 
Civil Disobedience goes entirely out of the field. 

The real nature of Moslem mentality could be understood only in the Punjab, 
the Maharashtra and Rajputana where the people had carried on a struggle against 
the Moslem domination and where the Hindu mind had been nourished upon such 
traditions. Our great misfortune, however, lay in this, that the two great provinces, 
i. e., Madras and Bengal, which have led the country in the matter of the adoption 
of Western thought and methods, remained practically devoid of Hindu feeling. 
The difficulty still stands in the way of the future progress of the Hindus. The 
leaders and the writera who come from the south cannot correctly estimate the 
seriousness of the political situation in India and, there being very little of Hindu 
consciousness in them, they cannot see that the proposed communal constitution 
for India is a very clever device to divide the Hindus from the Mahomedans and 
- keep them engaged for ever in a mutual struggle. The Moslems who have so far 
abstained from taking part in any polilicaf agitation, are given the lion’s share. 
“ the Hindus quietly submit to these proposals, they are doomed to undergo 
double slavery and if they resist and continue their struggle for self-government, 
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a Government of the people as a whole by the people themselves for the good of 
the people, they will meet with resistance not from the Government bat from a 
community living side by side with them in every town and village. There can be 
no doubt that the resistance which is supported by a people living in the country 
is apt to be much more formidable and the issue muon more doubtful. 

The Cases op Bengad and the Centre 

For illustration, let us take the case of Bengal. Who does not know that it 
was the Bengal. Hindus who were the life and soul of a political straggle in this 
country and it was they who took the most prominent part in the work of the 
Congress for the last fifty years, while the Mahomedans in Bengal neither aspired 
nor moved a finger to help the struggle. But what reward do the Bengal Hindus 
get in the proposed constitution ? Out of 250 seats proposed for the Bengat Coun¬ 
cil, 119 seats are assigned to the Moslems (55 p. c.). The Hindus (45 p. c.) should 
have got 97.5 seats according to the proportion, but they are allotted only eighty, 
out of which thirty will go to the Depressed Classes. Thus the Hindus, who have 
been so anxious for Swaraj and who nave made so great sacrifices to obtain self- 
government, will occupy iu a house of 250 only sixty seats. The balance of power 
then, if it slips from the hands of the Mahomedans, would be with the Europeans. 
It ia argued that the Mahomedans form a majority of the population in Bengal, 
and the rule of the majority must be accepted. In order to test the truth of this 
argument let us turn to the proposals with regard to the centre. We find that the 
Hindus who form 75 per cent of the population of India are assigned only 105 
Beats in a house of 250. i. e. 42 per cent, of the total seats ; and the Moslems who 
form 25 per cent, would get 82, i, e. 33 per cent. The European community which 
has got practically no percentage iu the population would get 26 and act as a 
buffer between the Hindu and the Moslem members in the proposed Federal 
Assembly. The injustice of this allocation becomes fully manifest when we place 
proposals in contrast with those made by the Simon Commission. While retaining 
separate electorates on the insistence of the Mahomedan community and retainiug 
all the weightage wh ch the Mahomedans had got in various provinces according to 
the Lncknow Pact they could not think of acceding to the Moslem demand of 
establishing a statutory Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. At the 
Centre, the Commission assigned to Mahomedans 75 seats in a house of 250, i. e. 
30 per cent, and to the Hindus 150, i. e, 60 per cent, and 25, i. e. 10 per oent. 
seats were assigned to Europeans, Sikhs and special constituencies. It is beyond 
human understanding why such a flagrant departure haB been made in the solution 
unanimously recommended by the Simon Commission. 

The New Situation and the Hindus 

Looking at the circumstances that lie before ns, I can say that we have not 
come to tne end of our journey, but consequent upon the proposed constitution we 
have entered upon a Dew struggle which, I am afraid, would be much more formi¬ 
dable than the one we have been carrying on up till now. Looking at the condition 
of the Hindus in the various provinces, each having its eyes turned in a different 
direction I cannot but add that the future is very gloomy and dark for the Hindus. 
I do not nse these words by way of any discouragement but with the clear object 
of pointing out that if the Hindus have a will to live in this country as a living 
race they shall have to make gigantic efforts, much more gigantio than they have 
hitherto made. At the same tune, I take this opportunity of giving expression to 
my feelings sb well as those of the Hindus on tne communal aspect of the proposed 
constitution. 

I have to warn the British statesmen of the great perils involved in the continu¬ 
ance of the present anti-Hindu policy. It will certainty fail to disrupt and disorga¬ 
nise the Hindus ; thus the main objects of tbiB Machiavellian policy will only be 
defeated. On the contrary it will serve to unite all Hindus of all castes and sects, 
throughout India in bitter and implacable opposition to the British connection and 
the Britishers will discover that they have succeeded only in alienating and offend¬ 
ing the numerous and highly intellectual Hindu race beyond the possibility of re¬ 
conciliation. The Hindus have been patient and resigned under British supremacy ; 
they have acquiesced in the British rule but I do not think they would prove so 
cowardly as to acquiesce in or tolerate the attempted resuscitation of Moslem 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, which is to be imposed upon them by British 
bayonetB. I do not object in the least to the recognition of the proper and legitimate 
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statue of the Moslem community In India : but I cannot warn British statesmen 
that they are bolstering up the Indian Moslems by artificial respiration through the 
Legislatures at the risk of forfeiting the good-will and confidence of the Hindus for 
ever. I am perfectly sure that qb the real effects of the communal and anti-Hindu 
policy of the Government become more widely known, profound and intense 
indignation would be roused amoDg the Hindu masses. If a few denationalised 
Hindu politicians have quietly acquiesced in the Communal Award for the sake of 
temporary peace or concord, ''they do not represent the feelings, thoughts and 
aspirations of the millions of unsophisticated Hindus who cherish in their minds 
the glorious traditions of their ancient culture and history. I feel an impulse in 
me that the Hindus would willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their status 
and responsible position as the premier community in India is recognised in the 
political institutions of new India. But they would never consent to play second 
fiddle to the Moslems under the British flag in Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
I utter this note of warning here and now that if the Hindus are exposed to 
dishonour, humiliation and injustice under the British rule, it would be no use 
blaming them if in despair they return to Buch wild agitation as might even aim at 
the disruption of the Empire. 

Proposed constitution Worse thas Foreign Rule 

Once again, turning to the communal constitution, I would like to ssy that a 
communal constitution is not only a negation of democracy and the greatest obstacle 
in the growth of common nationality, but it is believed to be the worst form of 
government. In spite of the evilB that befall a people in subjection to others, there 
remains an undeniable fact that the British rule in India has led to a process of 
unification of a people divided by religious, territorial and other differences. The 
proposed communal constitution is going to reverse that policy and upset that 
process. It is sure to let in again the forces of disruption in this country, la that 
sense, I think, instead of advancing the country along the path of progress it would 
make it go back to the old conditions. But the worst feature of this constitution 
from the Hindu'point of view is that under the pretest of protecting the minorities 
and safeguarding their interesta, it places the Moslem community in a position of 
great advantage in this conutry. This constitution is going to create a state within 
b state where the outer state would remain permanently iu a weak condition, while 
the inner state, being more solid and united on the basis of religious bond, would 
tend to grow stronger and stronger every day. The strangest thing of all, however, 
with us is that the Congress, supposed to bo the most important political organiza¬ 
tion in the country, has been committed to a policy that makes it altogether unfit 
to oppose the proposed constitution on communal grounds. The Congress leaders 
having proclaimed themselves non-communal do feel shy of opposing this constitution 
for fear of being censured as communalieta by their Moslem friends. The most 
important political organization iu the country is thus quite helpless to oppose this 
constitution although it is no less certain that it involves a question of life and 
death for the Hindus in India. 

Remedy—Hindu Sangathan 

What is the remedy ? My answer is rather bold but I give it with all the 
emphasis that is at my command. Tbe communal constitution has made such a 
change in our politics that for the Hindus no alternative course left but to seek the 
shelter of the Hindu Mahasabha and work out their salvation through HiDdu 
Sangathan. I confess the Hindu Mabasabha is not yet a fully developed organisation, 
but the fault does not lie in the nature of the organization. The Mahasabha ie so 
because the Hindus as a community lack that national consciousness which must 
be (here to make it a living and strong organization. Our first task, therefore, ie to 
create that consciousness and, more particularly, to direct our energy to the task of 
creating that consciousness in provinces where it is wholly lacking. I think the 
most important weapon which could be of service to us in thiB work, is the captu¬ 
ring of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. The Hindu Sabhes at various 
headquarters in provinces should see that only those candidates are returned to 
represent the Hindus who are pledged to fight the communal constitution. This 
ought to be tbe first item of our programme and it should receive our immediate 
attention. There is, however, one thing to be done before this. As long as this 
communal constitution is before the Joint Select Committee or even before it is laid 
before Parliament in the form of a Bill, the Hindus should leave no stone unturned 
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to agitate against it Bnd to communicate regularly their resolutions to the Joint 
Seleot Committee or to Parliament as the need may be. I do anticipate that certain 
other minor sectarian organizations and even newly-started Liberal and non-commuoal 
organisations would come out and stand forth in competition with the Hindu Maha 
Sabba, but being backed by no high ideal or principle their opposition need not 
frighten the Hindu Mahasabha. The Mahasabha stands for a just noble cause. I 
have no doubt that all such opposing elements would fritter away before it. There 
may be Borne malicious-minded people who would criticise the Hindu Sabba as a body 
that awakens from its slumbers only at the time of elections. These short-sighted 
critics have no eyes to see wbat lies behind that line of action. I placed this 
programme before the Hindu Mahasabha session at Delhi in 1926 and Syt. Pandit 
Malaviya gave me his entire support. The policy of seeking comDromisea, however, 
frustrated my plain. Had that programme been successfully carried out, then the 
Hindus surely would have had entirely different problems to consider at this 
moment. My experience in the legislature for the last three years has convinced 
me that I was perfectly right in placing that programme before the Hindn 
Mahasabha. 

In order to carry ont that programme successfully, the Hindus bb a community 
shall have to decide which journals they should support. The time of old 
platitudes is now over. Now we have to face hard facts. Surety, the Hindus 
cannot expect to change their futnre if they do not possess even the simple ability 
to test and judge whicn of the journals are prepared to advocate their cause and 
which of them only know how to live upon their subscription and at the same 
time cut the very tree which supports them. I would go further and appeal to 
Hindu young men who really feel for the cause to start journals wherever they 
find that the Hindu cause is being utterly neglected. I would not take much time 
over the other items of our programme. These include the establishment of Akharas, 
for physical culture and Seva bamiti volunteer corps in connection with the Hindu 
Sabha in every town and village. 

Harijan Movement 

One point, however, requires special mention. I remember perfectly well, when 
at dead of night I was awakened in Simla by a special messenger of the 
Legislative Assembly who gave me an envelope marked ‘Most Urgent and imme¬ 
diate.’ This envelope contained the correspondence which had passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Secretary of State. I could not sleep without reading 
and even re-readiog it. For me, that correspondence was of the most peculiar aua 
greatest importance. In this I could read olearly the. innermost mind of the 
Mahatma. He charged the Secretary of State with the intention to disrupt the 
Hindu Society by separating the Depressed ClaBBes from the high-caBte Hindus. 
Mahatma Gandhi added that he would resist the attempt with his life. Before any¬ 
body else knew, we got the information that Mahatma Gandhi was determined to 
fast unto death if this part of the Communal Award was not modified. It was just 
at this moment that for the first time the thought came to my miod that Mahatma 
Gandhi was the greatest living Hindu. 

I did not quite agree with all that followed. I therefore omit the remaining 
portion of it, but I think I am duty bound to explain what the position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is or ought to be with regard to the Harijan Movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Personally, I have the greatest sympathy for it and 1 think 
every member of the Hindu Mahasabha individually has got fulj right to co-operate 
with it or work for it. But collectively the position of the Hindn Mahasabha is 
slightly different from what the Mahatma has taken up. In the first place, I think 
this work can properly be done by the Hindu Mahasabha alone as representing the 
true interests of the Hindus and as being the only advocate of Hindu solidarity 
Taking that view, I believe that the work of uplift does not lie with Depressed 
ClasseB. bat with the Caste Hindus who should develop the right national sense 
and offer the status of equality and brotherhood to every one who bears that name. 
The Hindu Mahasabha having all along followed the policy of remaining neutral on, 
religious questions, cannot bring any pressure to bear on the followers of a particu¬ 
lar seot to open their temples to any other class for which the temples were not 
supposed to be meant. But apart from the religious matter, the Hindu Mahasabha 
platforms and meetings are open to the Harijans just as much as to any high 
caste Hindus and the privileges attached to the membership of the Hindu Sabha 
cau be shared equally By every Hindu, no matter what his caste or creed may be. 
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Above all, we have to remember one simple truth. It is life that creates life. 
When a man gets short of blood doctors sometime take fresh blood from another 
man and pour it into the arteries of the dying man. In cases, where^ the skin 
becomes dead, live sain is taken from another person and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural decay, loses its vitality, it be¬ 
comes the duty of those who have some life left in them to give it for the good 
of the nation and infuse a new life into it. This is the only efficacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life and comfort which iB a significant symp¬ 
tom of the decay of a race, produces cowardice and cowardice is death. It ia 
sacrifice of life and devotion to the. cause of a nation which produces courage and 
courage is new life. 

Proceedings and Resolutions—2nd* Day—15th. October 

The Maha Sabha resumed its sittings ou the next day, the 15th. October. The 
proceedings opened with a condolence resolution from the Obair on the death of 
Dr. Bcsnnt, Dharampata, founder of the Mabnbodhi Society, and Bai Bahadur 
Thakur Dutt, a prominent leader of the North Western Province. 

One of the delegates proposed the inclusion of Mr. -Sen Gupta’s name, but the 
President disallowed it ou the ground that the Dame was not proposed in the 
Subjects Committee. 

Minorities Problem—Appeal to tbe League 

' Dr. Radhakumud Muhherjee (Bengal), in moving the most important resolution 
of the session touching the minority problem, said that they were meeting in his¬ 
toric Ajmer under the shadow of the great constitutional ‘calamity threatening the 
political future of the HiuduB. The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct oppositiou to the wishes of eighty per cent of the Indians. He 
explained that peace workers after the War at the conference at Paris took the 
first step towards the establishment of world peace through the Minorities’ Treaties, 
framed ou the initiative of no less a statesman than Sir Austen ChamberlaiD. the 
then Foreign Secretary. India was an original signatory to these treaties like Eng¬ 
land and other great powers ; and having failed to get redress of their grievances 
from the Indian and British Governments, the speaker suggested, as the last consti¬ 
tutional. resort, that they should appeal to the League of Nations, to apply to the 
Indian minority problem tbe same principle as was applied to the European prob¬ 
lem. Concluding, he appealed to Hindus to unite, and leave no stone unturned in 
the effort to convince the British Government that the Communal Award muBt go. 

The resolution ran as follows 

“ The Hindu Maha Sabha, in its momentous annual gathering at the' historic city 
of Ajmere, appeals under article eleven of the League Covenant in the name of 
India, to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the 
application to her of those principles and methods of minority protection, which 
have been endorsed and made operative by world opinion on the subject on the 
initiative of the principle allied and associated Powers including India ana England. 

" Tbe Mahasabha emphatically points out that the parties to - these stipulations 
are specially bound by the following resolution adopted at the third assembly of 
League of Nations 

‘‘The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by any 
legal obligation to the League, will nevertheless, observe in the treatment of their 
own racial, reiigiouB and linguistic minorities at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration as ia required by any of minority treaties. ” 

Raja Narendranath, supporting the resolution, observed that it was not only 
an attack on the Award but on the whole policy of the British Government in 
determining the relations between the communities and the classes in the country. 
The policy of the British Government iu India, he said, had been opposed to the 
principle of the minorities treaties, which tbe League respected and enforced, 
namely identification of the minorities with the majorities and discouragement of 
the idea of a State within a State. The resolution was carried unanimously. 1 

Class War Deprecated 

The next resolution, while sympathising with the need for the amelioration of 
the condition of Labour and of the tenantry, Btrongly disapproved of any movement 
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advocating extinction of capitalists and landlords aa a class, as such a movement 
would further accentuate the existing divisions and sub-divisions, bring about 
class-war and ultimately retard all progress and make the redemption of Hindustan 
impossible. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Unemployment Among Hindu Youth* 

The fourth resolution regretted the growing unemployment among Hindu youths, 
and called upon the Provincial Hindu Sabhas and other Hindu organisations to es¬ 
tablish industrial ashrams for training youths for various handicrafts, to enable 
them to earn a living. Professor Ditcanchand Sharma, (Lahore), the mover, made 
a stirring appeal to the youths to leave running after clerical jobs. Pandit Oanga- 
prosad seconded the resolution and it waa unanimously carried, 

Sind Separation Opposed 

The fifth resolution strongly condemned the proposed separation of Sind from 
Bombay. Dr. Hingarani (Karachi) moved' the resolution and Dr. Dharamdas 
seconded it. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Physical Training for Hindu Youths 

The sixth resolution called upon Hindu youths to organise Hindu Associations 
for receiving training in drill, physical exercise and other arts of self-defence for 
helping Hindus wherever and whenever necessary. The resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

. Proposal to Capture Legislatures 

The seventh resolution called upon Hindus all over the country, particularly 
Hindu Sabha organisations, to make the necessary preparations for capturing 
legislatures, as the time had come when Hindus, as a community, could no longer 
afford to ignore the various ways and means open in and out of the constitution 
to protect and promote their interests. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jagabhan Singh , M. I. C. (United Provinces) 
and was supported by Mr. Padamraj Jain. It was opposed by Mr. Ramkumar 
(United Provinces) ana Mr. Beharilal (depressed class member of the Municipal 
Council, Dehra Dud) on the ground that Mr. Gandhi did not permit council-entry. 

Mr. Padamraj Jain, replying to the debAte, attacked the Congress, He observed 
that Mr, Gandhi sent Messrs. Rajagopalchariar, Devndas Gandhi and Birla for 
canvassing members of the Assembly in Delhi when the Temple-entry Bill was under 
consideration, with a view to getting it passed. The resolution was declared carried, 
54 voting for it and 7 against it. , 

Minorities in Frontier Province 

The eighth resolution condemned the attitude of the Frontier Government and 
the Muslim Minister there in the matter of Hindus and Sikhs in the services and 
urged the inclusion of a statutory provision in the constitution or a provision in 
the instrument of instructions, directing the Governor to (constitute the Provincial 
Cabinet, iD such a manner that it contained oue member from the minority commu¬ 
nity ; and the appointment of a commission of enquiry after five years for ascer¬ 
taining the condition of the minority communities and the transfer of the adminis¬ 
tration of the province to the Central Government for amalgamation with the. 
Punjab, if the results of the enquiry were not satisfactory. 

Other Resolutions—3rd. Day—the 16th, October 

The Hindu MahaBabha to-day passed a number of resolutions, including one 
according equal rights to “untouchables" and recommending facilities for them to 
worship iu all public temples, eto., and another advocating use of home-made cloth, 
and the production of khadi and urging mill-owners to abstain from exploiting 
the feeling of Swadeshism in the people. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha entered its' strong protest against the 
creation of new deficit provinces on the basis of subventions from the Central 
Government. 

A fourth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the moves for unity, urged 
Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any kind of communal agreement. 

27 
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The Mahasabha, by a fifth resolution, strongly condemned the Meo agitation in 
Alwar, and requested the State authorities and the Hindu Sabhas to ameliorate the 
condition of the Hindus in dietrees. 

The Mahasabha also extended its sympathy and support to the Hapurthala 
Hindus, and those of Bahawalpur, Kashmir, Rampur and other Indian States, and 
requested the authorities concerned to redress the grievances of the Hindus in their 
respective areas. 

Resolutions were also passed reiterating the Sabha’s views on Sangathan and 
Sudbi, and resolving to take Bteps to prevent the conversion of Hindus to Ohristi- 
nity in Assam and other places. 

The Mahasabha recognised the fundamental unity of the ancient Aryan culture 
of India and of countries like China and Japan, and appreciated the action of the 
German Government in promoting Sanskrit learning and culture. 

It recommended the adoption of Devanngri as a common script. 

The Mahasabha bIbo resolved to start an All-India Hindu Seva Sangha at Delhi 
to propagate the objects of the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Par man and donated Rs. 35,000, Seth Jughalkishore Birla Ra. 10,000, Dr. 
Narang Rs. 1.000, and Raja Narendranath Ra. 1,500, towards the fund lor the 
purpose. Many other contributions were also announced, totalling in all about 
Rs, 53,000. \ 

The Mahasabha’a Appeal to the League 

The Mahasabha in a cablegram to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the 
League of Nations, stated:— 

‘‘Ten thousand Hindus assembled from all Indian provinces at Ajmer for the 
Hindu Mahasabha annual session under Bhai Parmanand's presidentship. Hindu 
minorities are opposed to communal electorates and reservations, as a negation of 
responsible government, and unanimously demand the recognition of minorities and 
safeguards according to the Minorities treaties signed by the principal nations 
including India and enforced on the European States, as a world solution of the 
communal problem. The Mahasabha reminds you of the statements regarding 
minority protection and of the principles formulated at Geneva by world political 
leaders. The Mahasabha holds that you are bound in law; morality and justice to 
thiB international solution. The Mahasabha, holding the consent of the communi¬ 
ties essential to a communal settlement, wants the status quo according to the 
Simon Commission’s findings. The Communal Award is uncalled for and unjusti¬ 
fiable, being against the wishes of the majority of Indians. If the British Govern¬ 
ment force the award on Hindus for protecting and favouring Muslim minorities, 
the Mahasabha warns you of unprecedented complications, leading to separation 
in respect of legislatures and administrative services and of the purse. The Maha- 
sabha appeals, under Article XI of the League Covenant, for the application to 
India of the principles of minority protection, enforced by world opinion. Full 
text of the resolutions follows by air mail.” 

Resolutions Passed ' 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha passed the fcllowing among other resolutions 

“The Hindus, even where they are minorities in the provinces like Bengal, Pun¬ 
jab, Bind, and the N. W. F. are on principle opposed to communal electorate 
and reservations of any form at any stage for any community in any province, 
as a complete negation of responsible government and declare, with one voice, for 
such recognition of minorities and their safeguard as is laid down with the common 
consent of the principal nations of the world, including Hindustan (India) and 
England in the Treaties, called the Minorities Treaties, signed by them and enforced 
on so many sovereign States of Europe, including Turkey, as a world solution of 
the communal problem, to operate as part of the Public Law of Europe and of 
the World’ was the authoritative words of Mr. Arthur Henderson, President of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

“In this connection the Hindu Maha Sabha reminds the Government and the 
communities concerned of the following statement of the principles of Minority 
Protection made at Geneva by Sir Austen Chamberlain and other leaders: 

“The object of the Minorities Treaties was ito secure for the minorities that 
measure of protection and justice which would gradually prepare them to be merged 
jn the national community to which they belonged .”—Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
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. “It seems to me obvious that those who conceived the system of protection of 
minorities did not dream of creating within certain States a group of inhabitants 
who wonld regard themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
of the oountry,”— M. De Hello (France). 

“The Hindu Mahasabha holds both the Government of India and H. M.’s 
Government to this international solution of the communal problem to which they 
are bound in both law and morality and justice, as contributories and signatories 
and parties thereto, as a step towards world peace. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha endorses the official view that the consent of the com¬ 
munities concerned is necessary for a communal settlement! and in that view stands 
up for the maintenance of the status quo as regards the communal position and 
arrangements in the existing constitution, pending any new settlement among the 
communities. 

“It takes its stand upon the findings on the subject of the Simon Commission 
who have ruled out the necessity for any fresh communal award. 

“It therefore holds the present Government’s Communal Award as entirely 
uncalled for aod unjustifiable on the above considerations, and also as being against 
the wishes of about eighty per cent of the Indian peoples, comprising Hindus, Sikhs 
Indian-Christians, Porsis and Indian Jews, irrespective of csste or creed. 

“If in spite of these weighty considerations and in defiance of all parallels and 
precedents in history the British Government force upon Hindusthan (India) this 
discredited device of a communal electorate and reservations for the protection 
only of the Muslim majorities and minorities, the Hindu Maha Sabha warns them 
that it will lead to unprecedented complications, to communal separation not merely 
in the legislatures, but also in the administration and the services, and ultimately 
even to separation of the parse, each community claiming that the amount of its 
separate representation should depend upon that of its contribution to revenue and in 
taxes. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha, in this momentous annual gathering at the historic 
city of Ajmer, appeals under Article XI of the League Covenant in the name of 
India to the League of Nations, of which Bbe is an original member, for the appli¬ 
cation to her of those principles and methods of minority protection which are 
endorsed and made operative by world opinion on the subject and on the initiative 
of the principal Allied and associated Powers, including India and England, and 
emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations are especially bound 
by the following resolution adopted at third Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by any 
legal obligation to the League with respect to Minorities will, nevertheless, observe 
in the treatment of their own racial, religions and linguistic minorities at least as 
high a standard of justice and toleration as is required by any of the (minority) 
treaties and by the regular action of the council”. 


THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
The All-India Muslim League . 

The Howrah Town Hall looked gay with flags and festoons when the All-India 
Muslim League held the Twenty-third Annual Session on I ho 21st October 1933, Mr. 
Abdul Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance, Police arrangements had been 
made. Attendance of the delegates was mainly confined to Bengal Mussalmans. 
Bengal Presidency Muslims as a body boycotted the session on the ground that 
(1) though it, as a provincial branch, was entitled to be consulted before holding 
the actual session in the province, it was ignored and therefore under the League 
constitution the present session waB not in order and that (2) of the two rival 
Leagues, it was difficult to say which was the original and which “the rebel body”. 

"The Star of India”, Mr. Guznavi’s organ, however, repudiated the suggestion 
holding that the promoters were entitled constitutionally to hold the conference, 
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In the absence of Mr. Ahtd Kasim. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Khan Sahib Ghulam Rabbani, Vice-Chairman, read the speech and 
appealed to the Moslems to sink all differences and sacrifice personal interests 
for the common weal. 

Uoulvi Abul Rasem. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of the 
welcome address, said they ventured to take the responsibility for arranging the ses¬ 
sion because he was confident that all wereaotuated by a sense of public duty. Indian 
MusBalmanB, especially Bengal Mussulmans, were passing through critic il times. Their 
position in the country as respectable citizens was now at stake. Every possible 
attempt was being made gradually to wipe Mussalmans out, said the Chairman, 
and added that unless Mussalmans exerted themselves and took precautions, their 
future would be deplorable, unenviable and miserable. ' 

Pleading a united front in defence of the Communal Award, Mr. Abul Kasem 
paid a tribute to Mr. Ouznavi’s work in England. He thought that, unlike the 
Hindus, they were a divided house. He deplored “the systematic attempt on the 
part of Government and our Hindu couutrymen to suppress Mussalmans’’ and 
emphasised the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman claimed that Bengal 
Muslims, excepting a few of Congress leanings, were all of one mind. 

The Presidential Address 

An impassioned appeal for the protection of the Muslim League not against the 
machinations of an external foe, but against internal dissensions and for acceptance 
of the Communal Award, a demand for adequate representation of Muslims iu the 
Federal Legislatures and in the public services and the introduction of suitable 
reforms in Baluchistan, formed the main feature of the Presidential address of Mr, 
Abdul Aziz, Barrister of Peshawar. 

Touching the Award, Mr. Aziz said : “We, Muslims, must accept the settlement 
outlined by the Award as an accomplished fact, even though Borne of its provisions 
do not come up to our expectations, based on definite promises, made by the Prime 
Minister”. While rejoicing at the prospeot of the Prinoee joining Federation, Mr. Aziz 
opined : “We desire to see representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislature 
maintained at one-third of the total strength of the whole population including 
Indian States”. Mr. Aziz warned that “unless there iB unity between the two 
major communities or a modus vivendi found which would ultimately lead to 
the creation of a common interest, mo matter wbat changes are introduced by 
the Reforms, they will not produoe the results one reasonably expects.” 

Mr. Aziz registered his unqualified support to measures being adopted to secure 
adequate representation of women in the future legislatures. 

Referring to terrorism in parts of Bengal, Mr. Abdul Aziz Baid that misguided 
youths who had mistaken it for patriotism, were not only the enemies of orderly 
government aDd therefore o* orderly existence end the country, but were their 
own enemies. No country wou.d prosper by accepting organised murder as its political 
creed. Mr. Aziz concluded by extendingacordial invitation to those within the League 
who differed from him to join in hands in making the League what it was meant 
to be aDd appealing to others who, so far, were busy creating what might be called 
rival ’organisations to the League, seriously to consider the inadvisability of giving 
even a semblance of disunion among Muslims— a community which by no means 
was as effectively organised politically, as others in India. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz hoped that the Reserve Bank would come into exigence as early 
as possible as its establishment was a condition precedent to Federation. He prayed 
for the success of the Indo-Japanese negotiations, as he, though an ardent believer 
in swadeshi, dissented from those believing in economic isolation. Ho congratulated 
Afghanistan on its progress under Amir Nadir Bbah. 

The President reiterated the need for unity both communal and inter-communal. 
The League then adjourned. 

’ Resolutions—2nd. Day—22nd. October 

Mr* A, K. Fazlul &uq t ex-Minisfcer and ex-Rouud Tabler, moved a resolution 
to-day which, while welcoming the Award, recorded dissatisfaction that, 

• One-third of the seats in the whole Houbo was not guaranteed to Moslems 

10 the Upper and Lower Federal Legislatures; 
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(b) Bengal Moslems were not given the number of seats to which they were 
entitled by virtue of their strength in population; 

(c) Injustice was done to Bihar Moslems by the reduction of the strength of 
their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No specific provision was made in the White Paper so as to vest residuary 
powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal constitution ; 

(e) Special constituencies which were opposed to democratic principles had been 
retained, aod no arrangements had been made for the representation of Moslems 
through these conetituencies ; 

(f) No provision had been made for introduction of reforms in Baluchistan and 
for raising it to the status of Governor’s Province. 

Mr. ifastcood Ahmed seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was passed condemning unequivocally terrorist activities in Bengal 
and aeenring the Government of the whole-hearted support of Moslems for uprooting 
the' evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha in favour 
of re-opening the communal decision for decreasing Moslem representation in the 
different legislatures. 

The Muslim League considered the proposal in the White Paper for the establish¬ 
ment of a Second Chamber in Bengal as unnecessary and expensive as also 
retrograde. 


Speeches Ob the Resolutions 

Mr, Fazlul Eaq, moving the [resolution on the White Paper, declared that 
Mussalmans were prepared to accept and work the new constitution notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the Communal Award. Mr. Haq regretted the Hindu 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A. F. Nurul Nabi, moving a resolution protesting against the oreation of 
Second Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that before the publication of 
White Paper, the Bengal Council had rejected a motion for a second chamber. He 
asserted that Bengal Muslims were unanimously against a second chamber, which in 
the very nature of things, would be predominantly and necessarily Hindu in 
constitution and bound to revise every Act of the Lower House. The speaker 
thought that even Hindus were against the creation of a second chamber. 
“Europeans”, he observed, “had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into 
accepting a second chamber, as necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. Atohiuddin, moving the resolution condemning “the Hindu Mahasabhs’s 
attempts to reopen the Communal Awa r d”, warned British Government that if 
Muslims were deprived of their due rights and privileges despite the pledges and 
promises, both of the British Government and the HinduB, it might drive the 
Mussalmans to deeperatioa. 

The resolutions passed included one condemning the Midnapore outrage and 
opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy aod should therefore be put down. 

if tan Abdul Axie observed that terrorism was calculated to demoralise public 
life and lower its tone. In bringing the proceedings to a close, the 
President observed that India was as much the India of the Mussalmans as of the 
Hindus. He warned his fellow-Muslima against indulging in suspicion and distrust 
against Hindus, who after all were their fellow-countrymen. 

Mian Abdul Aziz reminded the League of Sir Syed Ahmad’s memorable words. 
Hindus and Mussalmans were like two eyes of a person and that injury to one eye 
would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindu-Moslem unity would not 
he the mere dream of professional politicians. Concluding, the President appealed 
for Muslim solidarity and co-operation in carrying out the resolutions. 




The All India Muslim League 

Opening Day—New Delhi—25th. November 

The 23rd annual session of the Muslim League started in'lho Arabic College, New Delhi 
on the 25th. November 1933. Many distinguished persons were present. The proceedings 
opened with a recitation from the Quran. Thereafter, a man, addressing the gathering, 
said that.the league was unrepresentative and that the Delhi Muslims should have 
nothing to do with it. The intruder waB pUBhod out of the hall and the proceedings 
continued smoothly. Ha}* Rashid Ahmad and Hafiz Hidayai Hosain, chairman 
of the reception committee and president of the league, respectively, delivered their 
addresses. 

Presidential Address 

, “Safeguards must be made definite and beyond doubt and the sphere of 
interference of the Governor-General and the Governors be very strictly defined so 
that the legislature and the country might know in circumstances of a given ccee 
as to who was right and who was wrong”, said, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Eidayt Hosain, 
in the course of hie presidential address. Pleading for the rallying together of 
Muslims of all Bhsdes of opinion under the banner of the League, he emphasised 
the’imperative necessity of spreading its ramifications throughout the country to 
ensure the safety of the community. He repudiated the charges levelled against the 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of segregation in internal politics and 
exhibiting pao-Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which were being made 
by a certain section of the people to seek the reversal of the Communal Award and 
refer the question of adjustment of oommunal difference to the League of Nations. 
The League, he held, was incompetent to tackle the problem which was of a national 
and pot an international one and hence did not come within the sphere of jts 
activities and also because the League had not the executive authority to enforce its 
decisions. Moreover, the League had so far failed to solve the minority problems in 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

He reiterated the main Muslim demands and urged the Government to accept 
them en bloc. Proceeding, he expressed his profound dissatisfaction with Borne of 
the provisions of constitution^ schemes as embodied in the White Paper though, 
he conceded,»it’ was a great step forward towards the achievement of responsible 
Government. He particularly criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
provided in the scheme and excessive powers vested in the Governor-General and 
the provincial Governors. As regards services, he opined that all of them be 
provincialized but at the Bame time classified under two categories, certain exclusive 
privileges attaching to one of them. He asked the Government to increase the 
percentage of Muslims in the army and the police. 

Referring to the present political situation in Palestine he maintained that British 
imperial interests themselves demanded the Balfour Declaration to be immediately 
scrapped. He also condemned the diabolical crime committed recently in 
Afghanistan. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—26th. November 

The All-India Muslim League session continued this morning in the Arabic Hall 
under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayai Hosain in the presence of 
over 100 persons. Mr, Shafi Daudi moved the first resolution:—“Whereas, owing to 
the failure of the two majority communities inhabiting India to come to an agree¬ 
ment, his,Majesty’s Government was forced to give a decision relating to some 
matters between the parties and though the decision falls far short of Muslim 
demands, the Muslims accepted it in the best interests of the country reserving in 
themselves the right to press for acceptance of all their demands, this meeting of the 
Muslim League condemns the activities of those who are trying to alter the decision 
in such a manner as to deprive the Muslims of those rights which were already 
concerned to them and considers that the beat course for all communities is to 
work together for the salvation of the country in a spirit of give and take with a 
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view to seouring mutual confidence and goodwill and strongly urges the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to uphold the communal decision”. 

Mr, Shafi Daudi said that the Muslims’ sincere effort to come to a settlement 
was thwarted by Pandit Malaviya who spurned Maulana Shaukat Ali’s proposals to 
Mahatma Gandhi priorto thoir joining hands with the Government to see justice done. 
Though the Award fell short of their demands the Hindu Mahasabha was aiming 
at annulling it. There was a ray of hope in Pandit Jawaharlal’s recent condemna¬ 
tion of the Sabha’s activities and if the Hindus were prepared to take a lesson 
from what he said there was still chance of the two communities coming nearer 
each other. Finally, he warned the Joint Parliamentary committee agaiust any 
amendments of the award with a view to curtail the Muslim position. 

Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadia showed how the majority communities in other 
Asiatic countries had by conceding Muslim minorities more than their rights won 
their full confidence and how their Government were being run smoothly. He 
asked the Hindus to follow their example. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A number of resolutions were then passed unanimously. The second resolu¬ 
tion urged the Government that in the matter of appointment of ministers the 
principle religious minorities be given adequate representation and ministers must 
have the largest following of the members of their own community. 

The third resolution advised the Muslims not to be affected by the militant resolu¬ 
tion of the Mahasabha bat co-operate with those who sincerely believed in the 
progress of India as a whole for the achievement of full responsible Government 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

The fourth resolution criticised Ool. Wedgwood’s speech in the House of 
Commons against the aspirations of Muslims. 

The fifth resolution protested against the British policy in Palestine and urged 
withdrawal of the Balfour declaration. 

The sixth resolution reiterated the Muslim demands for introduction in the new 
constitution, namely, (a) allotment for Moslems of one-third of the seats in the 
central legislature; (b) provision of adequate representation for Moslems from 
special constituencies: (c) election to the Federal Upper House by the direct 
methods and from separate electorate; (d) declaration of fundamental rights rela¬ 
ting to Muslim personal laws and establishment of Qozi courts involving Moslem 
religions rites and usages; (e) adequate representation to Moslems in Orissa after 
its separation from Bihar : (f> provision redistributing legislation if three quarters 
of the members of any particular commuuity opposed the passage of a bill; and 
(g) reforms in Baluchistan. - . 

The seventh resolution expressed full concurrence with the letter of certain 
Muslims proposing the holding of a convention _ for bringing unity in the ranks 
of the Muslim League and authorised the council to take such steps in this direc¬ 
tion as were desirable in consultation with H. H. the Agha Khan and Mr. Jinnah. 

The eighth resolution, while supporting extension of franchise to women, opined 
that the vote to thorn would be accorded in their own personal qualification. 

The ninth resolution laid stress upon the employment of Muslims in all bran¬ 
ches of Imperial and provincial services and urged reservation of one-third of jobs 
for Muslims. 

The next resolution opposed weightage in Indian States in the federation as it 
was likely to upset the communal balance. 

The other resolutions demanded Muslim representation in the Upper Honsi 
from Delhi and Ajmer and more jobs for Muslims in railway services and the 
Imperial Bank, authorised the counoil to co-operate with the All-India Muslim 
Conference for pressing their demands on the Government and protested against 
aerial bombardment of the trans-frontier tribes and urged that in the new const! 
tution residuary powers bo vested in the components or units of the Federation, 




THE ALL PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The door to rapproachment between the two major communities being still open 
the necessity for the establishment of cordial relations among the warring sections 
of Muslims was stressed at the Ail-Parties Muslim Conference which commenced 
its open session under the Presidentship of the Raja of Salempur in the GaDga- 
prasad Memorial Hall, Lucknow, on the I7th. December 1933, 

The Conference waB supported by seven Muslim organisations lincluding one 
section of the All-India Muslim League led by Mian Abdul Aziz, All-India 
Khilafat Nationalist Muslims and Jamiat-uI-Ulema, Among those present were Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Moulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. Chaudhuri Khaliquza- 
man, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Mas wood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwaui and 
Mr. Mohd. Husain. 

Raja of Salempdr’s Address 

“By creating a body composed of representatives of all important Muslim 
organisations we are on the way to bridge the gulf existing rather than trying to 
dig it deeper”, said the Raja of Salempur in the course of his Presidential 
AddreBS. “Wild suggestions are being'made in interested quarters”, continued the Raja, 
“as to our objective. It is openly hinted that we are going to form an organisation 
with the sole object of fighting the elections in the next constitution. Our aim is 
much higher than these suggestions seem to make out. It may be that, in some 
future date, we might take up this question and fight for seats in the legislatures 
as one of the side-issnes of our programme”. 

Oontinnning the Raja thought that it was a travesty of facts to say that the 
schemes adumbrated in the White Paper were flawless or that any Muslim in India 
was willing to accept them. Referring to the Communal Award he admitted that 
the Commnnal Award was something forced on them from outside but since they 
failed to agree among themselves that was a punishment they must submit to, 
howsoever unpalatable the situation might seem to them. The Raja reiterated the 
Muslim demands as formulated in the last All-Parties Muslim Conference under 
the Presidency of the Aga Khan. 

proceeding, the Raja said that the present Conference was a necessary corollary 
of the Conference of Muslim leaders of All-Parties held in Lucknow some time ago. 
He felt that in the welter of confusion with Muslim politics to-day, which mode 
the prospect of common action more remote, there was need for an organisation and 
unifying force. The present state of division and conflict among the various 
Muslim organisations was the greatest handicap in the way of any programme for 
the social and political uplift of the country or, for the matter of that, even of the 
Mussulmans themselves. He was quite aware of the fact that efforts to bring about 
unity on the basis of the Muslim demands as formulated by the All-Parties 
Conference in 1922 had failed before tbis and duriDg the Unity Conference in 
Allahabad and Bengal, but he saw no reason why the efforts so honestly and 
sincerely made should be ignored and the door should not be kept open for an 
agreed settlement by the various communities of this country. 

Lest there should be any misunderstanding on the subject the President pointed 
out that it was not their intention to go about begging for settlement. All be 
could say (and he thought he was voicing the sentiments of the Muslims in India ) 
was that Mussalmana would always be ready to help efforts at unity between the 
various communities of India and thought that Hindus would realise the mistake - 
they committed in smashing up the prospects of unity. He repudiated the allega¬ 
tions that the inauguration of an organisation for the purpose of bringing better 
understanding among the various sections of Muslims would widen the cleavage 
between them and strenghthen the hands of the Hindu Maha Sabha. fie thought 
that conditions precedent to success of working any scheme was the necessity of 
creating harmony and unity among Muslims. 

Finally the Raja disclosed that the aims and objects of this Organisation were : 

Firstly, to formulate programme of work for 'MusBalmans in India with a view 
to advance their social and political interests and secure the best results in the 
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coming constitutional changes, if necessary by effecting a settlement with other 
Indian communities; Secondly, to secure and safeguard the interests of Mussulmans, 
Thirdly, to promote goodwill and unity among the different classes and communi¬ 
ties and work for the amelioration of their economic, social and political conditions 
by education and propaganda among the masses and, lastly, to attempt to bring all 
the Muslim parties into one line on matters of their common interests. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. While reiterating its faith in communal unity as the only meanB of attain¬ 
ing real strength and freedom for the country and expressing a sincere desire to 
co-operate with any movement for the solution of the communal question, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the only alternative to the Commu¬ 
nal Award is an amicable settlement between the communities themeclves and 
appeals to all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities, individual 
or organised, of every community which are calculated to widen the gulf of differ¬ 
ences between the communities, 

2. All Parties represented in this Conference while keeping their political, and 
economic ideals intact are agreed on the following programme of work in Muslim 
communities(a) to develop the political instinct and love of service of 
Islam in the community : (b) to organise and educate Muslim masses to take their 
full share in the political struggle for freedom: (c) to work for the unity of the 
different groups of Musealmans and foster better relations with other communities: 
(dJ to create better relatione between classes and masses on the basis of Islamic 
equality and among agriculturists, zamiudare and tenants and (e) to establish 
centres and branches all over India in order to work the programme. 

By a third resolution, the Conference resolved to establish a Board consisting 
of fifteen members from the seven organisations participating in the Conference 
and fifteen members from among those who do not belong to any^organisation 
to give effect to tho resolutions, with Nawab Ismail Khan as President. 


Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bengal Presidency Muslim Leagne was held 
at Calcutta on the 26th. November 1933 under the presidency of Maulvi Abdul 
Karim. There was a large and distinguished gathering. Prominent amongst the 
members present were Mourns Ashraffuadin Ahmed, Shamsuddio Ahmed, S. Zamau, 
Jalaluddin Hashemy, K, Nooruddin, Nazir Ahmed Choudhury, Haji Abdur Rashid, 
M. A. H. Iepahani, Ali Ahmed Wali Islamabadi, Moheiu Ali, Abu Hossain, Nurut 
Huq Choudhury and Ghiasuddin Ahmed, 

The Secretary, Dr. B. Ahmed read the annual report of the League. In the 
course of the report he stated: “If the Bengal Presidency Muslim League has not 
done anything else it has kept before the eyes of the public a point of view held by 
a very large aeotion of the Mussalmans of Bengal which has been tried to be belit¬ 
tled by Government nominated Muslim leaders. It 1 b an honour for me to record 
that many of our members suffered for the cause of the country and the community, 
aocordiog to their own lights and one died while undergoing imprisonment. It 
may not be said in the future that Muslima of Bengal lagged behind when the 
country needed them. 

Resolutions 

After the President had delivered his speech the following resolutions among 
others were adopted 

1. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in the interests 
of democracy there should be no special constituencies and no second chamber in the 
local legislature in the Presidency of Bengal, 
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2. That the future electorates for the Bengal Legislative Council should be based 
on adult franchise and joint electorates, and in ease adult franchise is not established, 
the qualification of votes should be so reduced, as to refleot the proportion of Mus¬ 
lim population in the province on the electoral roll. 

8. The Bengal Presidency Mualim League records its deliberate opinion that the 
Constitution proposed in the White Paper is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it is not 
calculated to satisfy any section of Political India and particularly as it is detri¬ 
mental to the vital interests of the Muslims of Bengal as their population proportion 
is not reflected on the local legislature. 

4. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in spite of the _ Pre¬ 
mier’s assurance in the Round Table Conference not to reduce the majority 
community of any province into a minority or even to equality, the reduction of the 
Muslim community of Bengal to the position of a minority by assigning them a 
number of seats much below the population proportion, is wholly unacceptable to 
the MusBalmans of Bengal, and this League records its strong protest against the 
non-fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge. 

5. 'The Bengal Presidency Muslim League deplores the attitude of the Hindu 
community generally, regarding the allocation of seats to the Muslims of Bengal ins¬ 
tead of concentrating their attention on the Communal Award as, euoh an attitude 
like this, is wholly anti-national and is calculated to accentuate intense bitterness of 
feeling between the two major communities of the Province. 

6. That the rent payable by the tenants be reduced by legislation to a limit 
commensurate with the present price of their staple produce in the Province, so that 
the tenants may be in a position to pay their rents, debts etc., and meet the cost of 
necessaries of life. 

7. That the Free Primary Education Act be amended immediately and given 
effect to in anoh a manner as to provide for compulsory education ana , to avoia the 
incidence of taxation upon the overtaxed people of the Presidency. 

8. (a) That the individual mahajani system loan offices of usury type be abolish¬ 
ed by legislation and in its place a network of agricultural co-operative banks and 
industrial banks be established fixing the rate of interest not more than 6 per cent 
for the peasants and not more than 12 per cent for people other than agriculturists 
under the guidance and supervision of Government, (b) That the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Banks be established by raising shares largely from the tenants and Go¬ 
vernment. (c) That the interests payable by the cultivators to the Mahajans and banks 
for loans taken before the passing of the proposed Act be written off by legists-' 
tion and provision be made (in the bill) for payments of the principal by long term 
instalments, (d) That no cultivator be ejected from his residential holding for 
non-payment of debts, (e) That provision be made in the Law for prosecuting 
Zemindars and tenureholders and their officials for exacting and realising extra and 
additional fees like abwabs etc, and make such offences cognizable, 

9. That the Bengal Tenancy Act be re-modelled and re-enacted in such a 
manner as to. protect the best interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

10. That in any contemplated . trade agreement between Great Britain, Japan 
and India, the economic, commercial and industrial interests of the people of the 
country be adequately safeguarded. 

11. (a) That iu case the Reserve Bank Bill is passed into Law as a shareholders’ 
Bank, tbe qualification for the right of voting be the holding of one share and that 
any holder of one such share be eligible for election as director. 

(b) That the Rupee be delinked from the sterling and allowed to find its own 
level before the exchange ratio iB fixed. 

12. (a) That tbe Government be called upon to draw up a scheme in co-operation 

with the Indian Jute experts and prominent publio men and producers of jute in 
Bengal with a view to securing a fair price for the jute growers and thus save the 
Bengal peasants from the impending economic ruin. ' 

(b) That immediate ana effective etep9 be taken to combat the problem of 
unemployment in Bengal by the Government, providing extensive opening for the 
unemployed by introducing and establishing suitable cottage industries according to 
the possibilities in different districts throughout Bengal. 

(c) That the Government of Bengal be requested to raise a loan of one crore of 
rupees . and to invest the same in the revival and establishing of indigenous 
industries on a small scale and thus ‘help the unemployed iu Bengal. 



THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

Opening Day—Madras—26th. December 1933 

The fifteenth annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India commen¬ 
ced on the 26th. December 1933 at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, Mr. Jatindra- 
»o<h Basu of Calcutta presiding. Owing to the unavoidable absence, due to 
illness, of the Bt Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir P. S. Siva&wami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and the visitors. 
About 50 delegates from all parts of India and about 100 delegates from the city 
were present. 

Prominent among the delegates present were Messrs. G. K. Devadhar, N. Snbba 
Rao Pantttlu, M. Ramachandra Rao, Raja of Rollengode and N. Pattabhirama Rao. 

Among the visitors present were Dr. P. and Mrs. Subbaroyan, Messrs, V. 
Bashyam Iyengar, S. Satyamurti, N. V. Raghavan, 8 Muthiah Mudaliar, M. Bala- 
suudaram Naidu, O. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, V. Saranathan, O. A. HayleES and 
Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu. 

Welcome Address 

Sir P. S. Sivasieami Aiyar next welcomed the delegates in a short speech. 
He said»— 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee, I welcome you all most heartily to the 
15th Session of the National Liberal Federation. This duty of welcoming you was 
to have been performed by the Rt. Hon. V. 8, Srinivasa Sastri who ie the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee. You will now learn with the greatest regret, as 
I have just now learnt, that he has suddenly taken ill and that he is unable to 
attend to-day’s proceedings. He was relying on his own ability to deliver his 
speech extempore ou this occasion and had not thought it worth his while to pre¬ 
pare a written addreee. Had he prepared one, it would have been possible for me 
to read the addrsss which he should have delivered. But unfortunately he mis¬ 
calculated his physical powers and it ie a matter of the greatest regret to me and 
to all of you that he hue been prevented by hie sudden illness from performing a 
doty which no one could perform with the same success and distinction. 

“This is one of the most momentous sessions of the National Liberal Federation, 
The deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee 
have all concluded and the Reform Bill is about to be prepared and introduced 
next year. All our friends who have recently returned from England tell us that 
though there ie not very much chance of improving upon the White Paper, still 
representations by all parties in India may possibly ipdnce _ the _ Imperial Govern¬ 
ment in Britain and Parliament to modify and, if possible, liberalise the provisions 
of the Bill. It is therefore necessary that we should concentrate our attention 
upon the White Paper scheme and upon those other proposals which have been 
put forward during the course of the deliberations in the Round Table Conferences 
aud in the Joint Select Committee. It is essential that we should put forward 
our views upon the various proposals made and express clearly what exactly the 
country wants at the present moment and what we all expect. Whether our repre¬ 
sentations will be successful or not, it is impossible to eay. But it is clearly our 
duty to put forward our views upon the scheme which haB already been outlined 
in the White Paper and upon the other proposals put forward during the course 
of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. Those proceedings have not been altogether 
of a reassuring character. You will remember that Sir 8. Hoare stated sometime back 
that the new reforms will not introduce Dominion Status and that they were not 
the next step even to Dominion Status. These expressions of opinion by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India have been of a most disconcerting character. We were no 
doubt prepared for a certain minimum interval of transition, but we were not pre¬ 
pared tor a series of instalments at the end of which alone Dominion Status could 
be expected. The proposals have all been a most discouraging character. But we 
have to discharge our duty. Let ue hope that the united expression of the views 
of the people of India on the various reforms may have the effect of modifying the 
proposals which have been so far put forward in a liberal manner. 
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“I do not wish to say anything more because I have been called upon at a 
moment’s notice to offer these words of welcome to the delegates.” 

Election op President 

Proceeding, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar said: “I now request yon to elect the Presi- 
deot for the session and I beg to move that Mr. Jatindra Nath Basil be elected 
President of the 15th Bession of the National Liberal Federation. He ie a geutleman 
of large political and legislative experience. He haa also been a member of the 
Legislative Council io Bengal for tne last 13 years continuously and one of the 
staunchest members of the Liberal Party. He _ is the President of the Indian 
Association in Calcutta, which corresponds to our Liberal Party here. He has been 
connected with various institutions in Bengal, educational and sociaL He has taken 
a great interest in educational matters of social service. It is a matter of great 
pleasure to me to propose the name of Mr. J. N. Basu for election as the President 
of this session." 

The Presidential Address 

Mr, Basu was then installed in the presidential chair and he next delivered 
the Presidential address. The following is the text 

I need not dwell as to how and.why in the mind of large sections of our popu¬ 
lation, there is no longer the feeling of trust and goodwill on which alone a stable 
and lasting union between Great Britain and India may be established. It cannot 
be denied that distrust of Britain had Bteadily spread. Political leaders, who have 
adhered to the poliey of trust, have had their ranks thinned. 

The reforms that came from time to time sinee 1890 failed to remove the root cauBe 
of discontent in this country. 

The Montagu Reforms were promulgated with the ostensible intention of allow¬ 
ing the people of this country to control their internal affairs. But the real autho¬ 
rity remained aggressively oentralised leading to the breakdown of the Bystem in 
some of the Provinces. Apart from the dilute nature of the authority that was 
transferred, the financial adjustment between the Centre and the Provinces and 
between the Reserved and Transferred Department in the Provinces was of snch a 
character as did not render much help to the cause of self-rule or of friendly 
co-operation. 

After the Montagu system had operated for some time, the defects of it came 
to the surface. A change was felt necessary. The Muddiman Committee was 
appointed to go into certain aspects of the System. But nothiDg came of the 
Reports of that Committee. 

In the meantime the Government in England appreciated to some extent the 
alienation of feeling that was taking place in India. The Statutory Commission 
was appointed. There was no Indian on the Commission-to discuss with their 
British colleagues the questions that more vitally affected India than any other 
country. 

Auxiliary Committees of ludians were appointed later probably with a view to 
Batisiy Indian opinion. But the fact remained that Indians stood excluded from 
having a hand in the framing of the final decisions. 

The justice of the Indian attitude towards the Statutory Commission was felt. 
Lord Irwin in consultation with the British Government declared that a revision 
was necessary in the procedure that had been adopted. He announced the convo¬ 
cation of the Round Table Conference and foreshadowed that pursuant to a sugges¬ 
tion made to the Prime Minister by Sir John Simon, a conference should be i called 
in which the representatives both of British India and the Indian States should 
meet the British Government with a view to frame the final proposals which were 
to be submitted to tbe Parliament. 

The first Ronnd Table met in November 1930. At the conference, _ there were 
discussions about the constitution of an Indian Federation including both the 
Indian States and the British Provinces. Many prominent representatives of the 
Indian States agreed to join the Federation, but the details of the relationship be¬ 
tween the Indian States and the Federal Centre were not folly thought out and 
the solution of the question Btood over for further consideration. 

■ Lord Irwin, in his pronouncement of the 31st October 1929, had stated as 
follows:— - 

“But in view of the doubts which have been expressed both in Great Britain and 
in India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
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Government in endoting the Statute of 1919, I am authorised on behalf of Hi* 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 . that the Datural issue of Indian constitutional progress as 
therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

Certain eminent leaders, viz., Mahatma Gandhi, pandit Motilal Nehru. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, Dr. B. O. Roy, Mr. V. J. Patel and others met at new Delhi shortly after 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement and issued a manifesto in which it was stated as 
follows 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraphs in 
the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of Htb Majesty’s Government regard¬ 
ing Dominion Status. We understand however that the conference is to meet not 
to discuss when the Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in tbua inter¬ 
preting the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His Excellenoy 
the Viceroy.” 

There was the disinclination on the part of a large section of British political 
opinion to concede responsibility at the Centre. On the other hand, political opinion 
of all parties and communities in British India other than non-Indian clearly indi¬ 
cated that the constitution they wanted was that of a self-governing Dominion. On 
most of the representatives of the Indian States expressing their desire to join the 
Federation, if responsibility at the Centre was conceded, British opinion underwent 
a change and it was Btated that if the Indian States came into the Federation a 
responsible centre with certain safeguards and reservations might be agreed upon. 

It is needless to recapitulate the happenings at the three Round Table Conference 
There were no doubt public discussions on many topics. But extraordinary impor¬ 
tance was sometimes attached to things done behind the scenes and without the 
knowledge or assent of the general body of delegates. The Minorities’ Fact may be 
mentioned as an example. 

The White Paper 

After the Third Conference, the British Government framed their final 
scheme for the constitution of India. The White Paper contains what the 
British Government is prepared to concede in the matter of the political advance of 
India. The result iB a strange combination of centralised authority and of responsibi¬ 
lity, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. The system is without a precedent 
and without the experience of the past to guide it. It is certainly not anywhere near 
Dominion Status. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that the White Paper does not lay down the 
lines for a real constitutional Government, but more attempts to tone down Borne of 
the aggressive features of an autocratic State. While admittedly the bounds of the 
constitution are narrow, no provision is made for gradual or automalia expansion 
through the legislatures in India. 

The decision about any progress must continue to be made outside the country. 
This feature of the White Paper Scheme accentuates a. serious grievance. There in 
widespread discontent already that the present system does not respond to the needs 
of the people. The steady decline in the value of Indian Agricultural produce, the 
failure to organise suitable industries, the very slow progress of education and of 
general, moral and material progress have been causing distress to the people and 
nave been embittering their feelings. The State has failed to give due weight to 
these important factors in the life of this country and baB neglected the economic 
problems which the large growth of our population has made prominent. Attempts 
that have been made to explain away things by a reference to general economic de¬ 
pression have not convinced the people. The depression and want here are not of 
recent growth. The long continued general level of living conditions compared with 
what prevails elsewhere will show the failure of our administrative system in the 
past. But the causes of failure have not been taken due note of. It is now propo¬ 
sed to set up for the future a machinery no less cumbrous and more expensive. 
Financial strength, which is of vital importance io any administrative system, will 
sot have normal and free piny. Apart from reserved powers in financial, matters, 
the State wilt be overburdened from the very commencement by the creation of new 
Province requiring heavy subventions for a great many years. 

Some of the general features of the White Paper scheme have been referred to. 
It covers almoBt the entire field of the political activities of the State. The details 
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require careful consideration. I shall refer to some of the more important aspects of 
the Scheme. 

The position of Finance at the Centre has been left vague and indefinite. It 
should be ensured that questions of finance, including those of currency and ex¬ 
change, should be dealt with entirely in the interests of Indio and with due regard 
to her economic resources and requirements, and her industrial and commercial 
operations. Financial measures should meet the needs of the country whether they 
are of a temporary or lasting character. There should be no other consideration 
influencing the exercise of financial authority at the Centre. There has never been 
any serious opposition to suitable safeguards for outstanding debts for other com¬ 
mitments of India in Great Britain and for the conduct of the Reserved Departments 
during the transitional period. The resources required for the country’s liabilities 
abroad and for the Reserved subjects, may be arranged for by mutual consultations. 
The demands for non-transferred subjects should oot be altogether in the nature of 
edicts, There should be due opportunities for a mutual consideration of the neede 
appertaining to reserve subjects and to subjects not reserved. 

I do not deal with the controversies regarding the constitution of the Reserve 
Bank and the fixing of the exchange ratio between the Sterling and the Rupee. 
They are matters vitally affecting the economic prosperity of this country and the 
smooth regulation of her finance and trade conditions in the future. But if 
financial authority is transferred with such safeguards, as I have mentioned, mea¬ 
sures may be taken to remedy any defect that experience may reveal in the conduct 
of India’s financial affairs. 

The Defence 

Coming to Defence, one is struck by the absence of a definite policy of active 
and progressive Indianization and for entrusting the country with the duty of her 
own defence. The danger and insecurity felt by the people of a country, who are 
kept ont of the organization and working of their own defence can well be imagined. 
The Defence policy has been one of the greatest blots of the present system. 
Indianization will not only increase the power of facing aggression, it will lighten 
the coBt of defence to a very considerable extent. It ib also necessary to remedy the 
grave defect of depriving entire provinces of India of any training or participation 
in Belf-defence. 

There is another acute grievance regarding the present system of Defence. It is 
widely felt that the present defence organisation is meaot not only for the security 
of India, but also for the purposes of other psrts of the Empire. It will continue 
to cause great soreness until this heavy financial burden is taken off the shoulders 
of the proverty-stricken population of this country, India should not be made to 
bear the burden of others. 

Apart from the question of Indianization and the transference of Defence after a 
temporary period to be fixed by Statute, the adjustment of the cost of military 
forces between Great Britain ana India should be immediately taken np irrespective 
of the question of constitutional advance. The justice of India a claim in that respect 
cannot be denied. Wby should justice in that respect be further delayed ? 

With her ever-increasing burdens, it will be difficolt for India to conduct her 
affairs on up-to-date lines, if she continues to be crippled financially by the burden 
of a considerable portion of the military expenditure required for the Empire being 
thrown on her shoulders and by her being forced to maintain an army far beyoud 
her means. 

Regarding the question of Commercial discrimination, there are certain features 
which Indians cannot ignore. Our economic life has not arrived at such develop¬ 
ment that it can compete on equal terms with commercial forces from countries 
equipped with the most modern systems of manufacture, transport, trade organiza¬ 
tion and marketing. The doctrine of reciprocity can have no application in onr 
internal trade and commerce. In order to feed our growing population and to raise 
the present level of living, it is necessary that there Bhould be special treatment of 
our indigenous enterprises, so that in the face of stubborn competition, they may 
stand on their own legs and a large section of our people may be pulled out of the 
mire of poverty iu which they are now sunk. We have to face the opposition of 
vested interests, but there is no Teason why in our own country we should not 
have the power to extend a helping hand to onr owe nationale when the economic 
condition of the majority of onr people urgently calls for such favoured treatment. 
We must go on fighting for the very life of our people until success crowns our 
endeavours. 
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While on the question ol Commercial discrimination, I may refer to the controversy 
that has arisen over certain statements made by the Secretary of State _ for India 
regarding discrimination against such Dominions as discriminate against India, 
From very early times, India seldom closed her doors in the face of friendly fore¬ 
igners, and allowed facilities to outsiders in the matter of residence aud trade. She 
has suffered bitterly for her generous attitude. What she now demands is that she 
should not be deprived of the power to discriminate against nationals of other 
countries, who treat Indians as pariahs. Our claim is that we Bhould not be debar¬ 
red from taking such measures in the interests of our nationals as may be necessary 
to impress upon countries who discriminate against Indians, that they can only do 
so at the' risk of India retaliating in the cause of her own nationals. 

External Relations 

It is proposed to reserve External Relations entirely to the_ Governor-General. 
But a great part of the External Relations may relate to economic movements bet¬ 
ween India and other countries. The countries that adjoin India and other countries 
in Asia and Africa are natural fields for the expansion of Indian trade and com¬ 
merce. The Indian Legislature should be free to establish and foster friendly trade 
relations with countries beyond the boundaries of India. The reserved powers of the 
Governor-General as regards External Relations should be so modified as not to in¬ 
terfere with action taken by the Indian Legislature as regards the establishment of 
economic contracts with foreign countries. It is a right that has been recognised in 
the case of other Dominions, and should not be denied to India which having regard 
to her extent, her population and her resources is economically a backward country 
in spite of her affairs being under the sole control of an economically advanced * 
country like Great Britain for nearly a century and a half. 

We do not yet know as to how many of the Indian States are coming into the 
Indian Federation. But the manner in which the Federal Legislatures are proposed 
to be continued is such as fails to give due consideration to the vital features which 
build up the life of a people. The respective importance of the component parts not 
merely m population, but also in other important reBpects, has not been taken duo 
note of, and seats in the legislature have been allocated with due regard to such 
importance. 

The scheme in the White Paper may be said to be over-weighted with a tendency 
to keep back the progressive elements in the State by giving power and prominence 
to elements that lag Behind in experience of work for general welfare and progress 
in various spheres of life. 

The artificial divisions set up by the White Paper tend to create for the time 
being an antagonism between classes and communities. The division of the people 
into separate, water-tight compartments, for representation on and election to the 
legislatures according to creeds, and not on the basis of political views and pro¬ 
grammes amounts to the introduction by Great Britain of another element of un- 
touchability in India, namely, untouehability in politics. The party to which we 
belong has strenuously opposed the throwing into our midst of suen apples of dis¬ 
cord. We see the evils that are inherent in it and we know the mischief that has 
resulted from it. The accentuation of non-political differences and the importation 
of them io the constitution of the State ie a reversal of the normal process of build¬ 
ing up a people! Why such reversal has been effected has not been explained, but 
will probably be exnlained in future at the bar of History. 

The provisions as to the services are of a peculiar character. The Provincial 
Governments and a part of the Central Government will ostensibly be responsible 
to the Legislatures, but the responsibility will have to be discharged through ser¬ 
vices, manned in the higher posts by men about whose appointment the future 
Governments will have no voice, and who will continue to be under the control of 
the Becretary of State. Such a system vitiates the principle of responsibility and 
continues in practice the autocratic authority exercised through local officials by the 
Secretary of State. Unless a Government which has to work the Departments _ of 
State has the power to decide upon the machinery to be employed for carrying 
out its policy, to choose the personnel of its staff and to regulate the pay and pros¬ 
pects of thoae through whom the work is to be carried out with due regard to 
responsibility to the legislatures, the transference of authority that is going to be 
made will be of an exceedingly dilute character. It may be that the expensive and 
over-manned system with which the administration now operates may be found to 
obstruct the path of progress. It may ba necessary to so lay down the conditions, 
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pay and prospects of the services that the future administrative machinery may not 
be a cumbersome burdeD on the shoulders of the people. Let ue hope that the 
proposals in the White Paper regarding the recruitment by the Secretary of State 
whether in India or outside of eome of the important higher services, the laying 
down by him of the conditions attached to those services, the control to be exer¬ 
cised by him and tbe reservation by him of poets for men of his services will be so 
modified as not to stifle the life of the Constitution. 

The Transport Requirements of a country are its own concern. It is extra¬ 
ordinary that it should be considered necessary to control the Railways under a 
Statute framed by the British Parliament and not by the Indian Legislature. The 
grounds stated in the White Paper as to the necessity of having in the Constitution 
Act provisions for the establishment of a Statutory Railway Board are not convinc¬ 
ing. The taking away from the Central Legislature of the control over the Rail¬ 
ways may hamper it in future as regards transport policies that may be required 
by the ever-changing circumstances of the country. There is no objection to due 
provision being made to safeguard the interests of euch companies as still own 
railways in India. The Government of India, after an experience lof three-quarters 
of a century of possession and management of railways by the State, is attempting 
to go back upon its policy and practice of nationalisation of tbe railway systems, 
which made them organically connected with (the State organisation. For some 
reason not yet explained, a peculiar device is being adopted which wilt close the 
doors of railway administration to the future Government of Iodia. 

Powers op the Governor-General 

I shall now refer to some of the powers proposed to be vested in the Governor- 
General and the Governors. Amongst the powers that the Head of a State ordi¬ 
narily possesses is the power of veto. But the initiative as regards policy and 
legislation has aLwnys been in the hands of the ministry responsible to the legisla¬ 
ture. The White Paper invests the Governor-General with direct legislative powers 
so that he may promulgate Acta which will have the force of enactments passed by 
the Legislature. Such a power will convert the Ministers from being responsible 
representatives operating the Government with the willing assent of the people to 
persons carrying out benests which sometimes may be against the declared policy 
of the Ministry. It will be a position of difficulty and of humiliation, ukases 
should only be issned and that very reluctantly when the State has broken down 
or is faced with a grave emergency. But the White Paper treats the Governor- 
General's legislative powers as an ordinary part of the constitution. 

Amongst other powers intended to be reserved to the Governor-General and the 
Governors are the control of the services and the prevention of the commercial 
discrimination. I have already pointed out that the reservation of these subjects 
will in a great measure take away autonomy from the Governments of the future 
and will stand in the way of their responsibility to the legislatures. 

Regarding the Fundamental Rights, hesitation is expressed in the White Paper 
as to giving them statutory sanction. The rights of free citizens as understood all 
over the world should be accorded to the people of India. The rights which the 
White Paper is prepared somewhat tardily to concede are no. new rights but have 
been enjoyed by the people for nearly a century and are not in the nature of a 
new emancipation. 

The Judicial authorities referred to in the White Paper consist of the present 
High Courts in the Provinces, a Supreme Court of Appeal that may hereafter be 
constituted, and a Federal Court. The delay and expense incident upon appeals 
from India prosecuted in England render it necessary that a Supreme Court of 
Appeal should be established in this country. The High Courts in the Provinces 
should be associated with the Central Government as regards appointment and 
control. 

What was necessary in dealing with the problems of India was the laying down 
of broad lines boldly drawn in a spirit of trust in the people and with a genuine 
desire of progress. But the manner in which the question of constitutional advance 
has been discussed for the last few years, served to keep in the background the 
real issues prominent in the minds of our countrymen, namely whether the politi¬ 
cal status of India was going to remain where it was, or whether there was to be 
real advance. We regret that differences were accentuated and magnified and 
pointed at to frighten ns and the world while common interests, and tbe amicable 
contracts and daily co-operation in vital matters in variouB spheres of life, were 
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ignored as of no importance. The question of status has been ignored. The Secre¬ 
tary of State either directly, or through the Governor-General, the Governors and 
the services controlled by them still looms large in the picture overshadowing the 
new Bystem, which was expected to consist of fully responsible Governments. The 

S ower to make such readjustments in her system of government as may be ren- 
ered necessary either iD India’s interests or in the Tight of experience, and the 
power of normal expansion finds no place in the constitution. If we require here¬ 
after a change in these matters, which concern us alone, we shall have ito convince 
not only the 300 millions of our people but we must undertake to convince the 45 
millions of the people of Great Britain, who, if their interest can at all be roused, 
have in many cases a different outlook and different interests. The resources of our 
past have left nearly 90 per cent of our people illiterate, have not succeeded in 
stopping the death of hundreds from preventive diseases in the rural areas and 
have not succeeded in helping the poor and indebted agriculturists who is the 
mainstay of our country. The White Paper now proposes to seriously cripple 
our attenuated ireaourees by the creation of new Provinces and by imposing heavy 
subventions which are lively to keep us down for a great many years. The finan¬ 
cial resources of a people are its life-blood in the matter of living and development. 
But the allocation of the resources as indicated in the White Paper takes no note 
of the realities in this respect. The Secretary of State must also have his men in 
the framework on emoluments and conditions fixed by him, and the British units 
of the Defence Forces must be there whether the future Government has or has not 
enough money for necessary medical relief, for removing the widespread illiteracy 
of our people, or for economic development. 

A generous attempt animated by a spirit of trust and goodwill might have laid the 
foundations for the growth of a lasting and satisfactory union. But the happenings 
of the last six years, and the White Paper, which has resulted from the delibera¬ 
tions that took place during that period, can hardly be said to be such a gesture. 
It was for Great Britain with the position she occupies to take the first step in the 
establishment of mutual good-will. But the halting and hesitating manner, in 
which the deliberations were carried on, and the decisions of the British Govern¬ 
ment as embodied in tbe White Paper, display more of doubt and distrust than of 
confidence aud assurance. 

In order to claim trust and goodwill one haB to be generous and trustful. Is 
India to repose all the trust she can, while Great Britain proceeds on the basis of 
distrusting India I 

It may be said that the transfer of ail the departments in the Provinces to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures is a surrender of authority, which should 
be regarded as an important gesture of trust. We recognise that the establishment 
of responsibility in all the departments in the Provinces is ostensibly an advance 
on the present system of diarchy. But the safeguards and the power vested in the 
Governors and the Governor-General, the manner in which the services are to be 
constituted and worked and the financial provisions including the burden of Defence 
and the subventions to Provinces to be newly created inspite of the urgent needs 
of the existing Provinces who have been crying for the organization of their 
economic Iile and for advancement of health and education, will neutralise the 
authority that is going to be transferred and place the new Governments in no 
better position than that of the present Transferred Departments, 

The White Paper cannot be described as a document intended to bring about 
peace and contentment. It is aggressively reactionary in tbe matter of communal 
representation. It goes very much further than either the Minto-Morley Scheme or 
the Mootsgu Scheme in accentuating and elaborating separate communal electorates 
in the legislatures. It subdivides the Hindus. There is no recognized 
principle behind the Scheme. What has been to one community in one Province 
has not been given to another community occupying the same position in another 
Province. Instead of framing a constitution suitable for modern Government facing 
the future, the White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier centuries, 

Tho proposals of the British Government are now being considered by the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament. The Committee has considered for a 
great length of time the various problems covered by tbe White Paper. The 
Secretary of State for India has stood up in defence of the Government scheme 
with great energy and earnestness against the attacks that were made on it. We 
may differ from the Secretary of State, but we cannot but commend the stubborn 
29 
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fight that he put* up in urging the view* that according to him should be the basis 
of our next constitutional advance. 

Terrorism 

Apart from the White Paper which has not satisfied the aspirations and met the 
requirement* of the country in the future, the steps that have recently been taken 
to placate the country can hardly be said to be such a* might lead to success. 
Repressive measures have been heaped one upon another. The Liberal party abhore 
terrorism and all methods subversive of law and constituted authority. If there is 
not more trouble it is due in a great measure to the immense steadying influence 
that the stable factors in the country continuously exercise in the population in 

g eneral. The Government baB taken in its hands powers of great absolutism, and 
as chosen to impose restrictions on certain parts of the country, _ restrictions 
indistinguishable from martial law. Particular communities have been insulted and 
oppressed by the (imposition of collective floes by Executive Orders, while it is to a 
large extent with the help of those communities that the present difficulties are 
being weathered through. British historians in the past have condemned the Jeziah. 
I do not know how the historians of the future will characterise the present-day 
impositions on particular communities. 

Those in power forget that persons who desire to commit political crimes and 
of a violent character do not declare their intentions from the housetops. It is 
evident from the trials of such offenders that they constitute Bmall groups working 
in the dark and that it is not possible for the ordinary citizen with his meagre 
leisure and hie exacting occupations to achieve marvels of detection where the 
elaborate police staff of .Government maintained at a high cost has failed. The 
policy of mass punishment of those who are either entirely or with solitary excep¬ 
tions innocent is Dot likely to achieve the object in view. On the other hand, if 
human nature in India is not different from what it is elsewhere, such a policy is 
likely to spread discontent. So long as crimes of terrorism happen, every citizen 
should do all in his power to put down such crimes. This cannot be done by 
mass punishments or by the marching of troops through the villages, which for 
the cost incurred has no more effect than amusing the village children. Such and 
simitar methods have failed in the past and are bound to fail in the future. Instead 
of creating an atmosphere in which goodwill may prevail, they have a contrary 
effect adding to the difficulties of the situation. If no attempt is made by discon- 
tiouance of repressive measures to create a favourable atmosphere, the chancea are 
that the new system will not command general acceptance whether from majorities 
or from minorities. The risk attendant upon the withdrawal of bareh measures 
which fail more on the innocent than on the guilty is far less than that of anta¬ 
gonising the whole countryside. 

Associated intimately with the question of the growth of politital conspiracies is 
the question as to why do they grow at all, and why do some young men and 
women fall a prey to those that teach hatred and violence. The most effective 
method to put an end to the nefarious activities of such teachers is to make the 
youth ^of the country feel that they are free citizens, and that in regulating the 
administration'of the country the requirements and progress of the people will be 
the main guiding factors, No people can better realise the truth of that doctrine 
than the people of great Britain. The Press laws that have been promulgated, the 
detention of large numbers without trial the internment and extern men t _ that is 
widely reeorted to, the barricading of the residences of officials and of public build¬ 
ings, these and similar factors Bhow that the policy that had been pursued has not 
succeeded. It is not by these methods that people have in the past been placated 
or subdued. While Government Bhould not do anything to increase the number of 
the disaffected, we should make it clear to those who lapse into criminal and violent 
methods that the people of this country in general look upon their acts as un¬ 
worthy of the country to which they belong. I would earnestly urge upon those 
that lean towards terrorism to think carefully before they commit themselves. The 
system they evidently desire to overthrow is a system framed by the people of 
Great Britain, a people to whom freedom is the very breath of their lives, a people 
who cannot forget their history of striving and struggle and success in the cause of 
freedom. Those that take to criminal methods for the achievement of their object, 
probably do so because they have lost confidence in the ubb of any other methods. 
I would urge upon them, if my voice reaches them, to consider carefully the trend 
of events in India during the period of British connection and not to take to ft 
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policy of despair. The advanoe of the people hae bean Blow, and there hare been 
good causes for feeling aggrieved. But 1 ask those concerned not to overlook that 
the general tendency has so far been one of progress. 

Occasionally there is stagnation or even a set-back. The remarks I have addres¬ 
sed you to-day show in which respects according to us the contemplated changes in 
the constitution either lead to no advance or are reactionary. But if a system is 
Bought to be imposed on us which we do not consider to be in the best interests of 
our people, wo must press our views with ail the emphasis at our command, and if 
our voice is not listened to, we do not take the system as a settled fact, but go on 
agitating and organising public opinion. We have had examples in the past of 
settled facts being unsettled by persistent political agitation. But the agitation must 
be conducted in aa open and straightforward manner. 

In carrying on the struggle for self-rule we must not forget the spirit and 
traditions of our own country and the growth of world ideas regarding 
the relationship between different nationalities. We, in India, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, have a distinctive culture which we have ’developed through 
the centuries, sometimes dark and sometimes bright. The polioy of scratching, 
biting and hitting is looked down upon by us. In our country the men 
that are remembered and are held in reverence are those that preached love 
and goodwill. Rulers and generals are either forgotten or are placed in a much 
lower plane. Those that taught us lessons of love and goodwill and 
lived and preached what they , taught occupy a predominant position 
in our hearts. Gautama Buddha, Nanak, Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Moinuddin Chisti, 
Nizamuddin Aulla, Haji Noor Kutub Alam of Gaur and others have been revered 
by millions of our countrymen for generations. The League of Nations is an 
International Institution of recent growth to establish amity and understanding 
amongst different nations. The spirit behind the League is the spirit that has 
always animated India. Why shonla an Indian do any act which might cloud the 
brightness of our ancient heritage, and lead to a reversion baok to methods of 
barbarism, and keep us away from establishing unions and understandings by me¬ 
thods that are not sub-human ? We have lost much that we possessed. The attri¬ 
bute of spreading love and goodwill is an ideal which we oannot afford to lose. It 
is one of the precious possession left to m I appeal to all who try to imitate 
other nations elsewhere by resort to violent political crimes not to besmear the good 
11 a me of their country by such imitations but to uphold the traditions, the value of 
which is now being gradually recognised by World opinion. We must show, as we 
can show, that political controversies can be pulled out of the dirt and mire of 
hatred and physical strife, and that lasting understandings can bo arrived at between 
those that do not agree by pressing on claims based on justice and equity. I do 
not ask that ideals and aims should be absndoned. All tbat I ask is that the 
methods of work should respond to the spirit of India, 

Need foe Unity 

Before I conclude I cannot but draw your attention to the fact that there are 
forces of disruption at work tending to divide our house against itself. 1 would 
remind all my countrymen that they have common ties, ideals and interests which 
are indissoluble. Whether we belong to the Hindu community or the Moslem com¬ 
munity, whether we are Sikhs or Christians, Brahmins or non-Brabmins, we stand or 
fall with our common motherland. Her glory is ours, and her humiliations bears us 
down. Take for instance the question of economic advance in our own country. The 
neglect of it vitally affects all of us. The treatment meted out to our nationals in 
some of the Dominions and other countries hurts all of us ^equally. But while our 
common interests are matters of every day and vital importance, going to the root 
of the existence and status of our people, there are persons and forces who try to 
pull us apart by magnifying the differences that must exist in the beat ordered 
society, .We havo to counter these movements by fostering and strengthening those 
organisations which allow of common consultations and common action. There are 
divisions amongst us as amongst other peoples, not only of classes and creeds but 
also in political methods and policy. But, in spite of all these, we should always 
remember that we are Indians and that there is a vast field for joint work on the 
basis of common interests. Political caste systems may be sought to be thurst on 
ue. But all of us, from whichever section of the people we come, must join hands 
and render united service to our common motherland. It will be for you gentlemen 
to suggest joint organisations of different sections and bodies both ‘ for temporary 
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pnrposes and for a permanent course of work. The forceB working for disruption 
must be brought under control, and the ties that bind us must be strengthened. 
Standing united before the country and before the world we shall heave together 
with all the will that is in ua bringing glory, contentment and prosperity to the 
land we all love. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—27th. December 

The Federation met on the next day, the 27th. December, to consider resolutions. 
The first resolution put from the chair was one of condolence at the deaths of 

f rominent Indian leaders. It ran as follows: The National Liberal Federation of 
ndia reco da its profound sense of the great loss suffered by the country in the 
death of Mrs. Beaant who devoted her wonderful gifts and energies to the servioe 
of India and humanity and fought her popular rights aad liberties with unsur¬ 
passed courage and tenacity of purpose. The National Liberal Federation of India 
expresses its Bense of the loss the couotry has sustained in the deaths of Bir Bepin 
Krishna Bose and Rao Bahadur D. V. Bhsgavat who were staunch members of 
the Liberal Party and Mr. Byed Hasan Imam, Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Sir Mancharjee Bhowouggree who in their variona spheres rendered dis- 
tingnished services to the country. 

The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. The following 
were the other resolutions put from the cnair ana carried unanimously : . 

Support for Swadeshi 

(a) The Federation again emphasises the supreme importance of the Swadeshi 
movement, and exhorts the people to support natiooal enterprises in the field of 
Banking, Insurance and Shipping, and to prefer, even at a sacrifice, the products of 
home industry to imported goods. 

(b) The Federation strongly urges the Government actively to encourage and 
support the Swadeshi movement in every possible manner. 

(c) The Federation urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be snbordidated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those couutriee. 

Terrorism Condemned 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India views with abhorence terrorist • 
activities wherever they exist and earnestly appeals to all classes to do everything 
in their power to check and prevent them aB they are repuguant to all notions of 
humanity os well as injurious to the beat interests of the country. 

(b) The Federation expresses its sympathy with the bereaved relations of vic¬ 
tims of terrorist outrages. 

Protest against Repression 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its 'strong protest against 
the repressive polity which by its excessive and often uncalled for harshness has 
been adding to discontent in the country. The Federation impresses on the Govern¬ 
ment the urgent need for the repeal of repressive measures and for the easing of 
the tense political situation by the adoption of a conciliatory policy. 

(b) The Federation at the same time appeals to all who advocate or take part 
in the Civil Disobedience movement to abandon the movement and help in the 
creation of a peaceful atmosphere in the best interests of the country. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
The Federation once more strongly condemns the combination of judicial and 
executive functions and urges the Government to separate the same and place the 
Judiciary under the control of the High CourtB in the different provinces. In 
cate the above policy is not adopted by the Government, the Federation requests 
its Council to take such steps as may be necessary to secure the acceptance of the 
policy and report the same to the next session of the Federation. 

, Temperance 

The National Liberal Federation of India urges on the Central and Provincial 
Governments in India the necessity of adopting a clear and definite policy of tern- 
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pawnee reform and calls upon the people to carry on a vigorous aud systematic 
propaganda in favour of total abstinence. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. P. Kodanada Rao next moved the following resolution: 

“(a) This Federation strongly condemns the demands which the European 
settlers of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State 
for Colonies and their representatives, have put forward for accqniring control oyer 
the Government of Kenya. It nrges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid down by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the 
European settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority aa proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) The Federation presses the Government of India to watch over the interest 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in present circumstances. It further draws 
their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, especially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and that Indians are consequently being 
driven out or a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
generations past. The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate 
steps to investigate and obtain redreBs for this grievance. 

(c) The Federation extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assures ithem that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother¬ 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals” 

Mr. Kodanada Rao, dealing with the first part of the resolution, said that the 
claim of the European settlers in Kenya which they had been making for over a 
decade now was simple. Their demand was not merely for a transfer of power 
from London to Nairobi but for concentration of that power id the hands of the 
handful of European settlers. That was a thing that they could not support in 
the circumstances which obtained in Kenya to-day, where racial autipathies were 
perhaps most outstanding and time seemed to have made hardly any cbaDge in the 
relations of the different races. The Hilton Young Commission had completely 
smashed to pieces the claime of the European settlers and now to transfer the 
trusteeship of the natives to the Europeans would be like entrusting the fate of the 
rat to a cat,—a most dangerous thing to do. The European Coloniajs had now 
modified their demand ana they wanted a modification of the financial control. 
Their demand, if conceded, would place the European settlers in the most powerful 
position. Finance would give the whip band to the European settlers and if they 
should get control of it, they would practically control the whole couutry. For 
that reason, they must stoutly oppose any grant of that demand, innocent as it 
may seem te the European settlers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rao said that though there could be no legislative discrimina¬ 
tion against any race, there was, as a matter of fact, discrimination going on 
against Indians. Complaints had been received from Indians that such discrimi¬ 
nation had taken place. It was extremely difficult to prove it except after the event. 
It was necessary that the Government and the people of India must keep ever 
vigilant and keep constantly protesting even against the possibility of such 
discrimination. 

In South Africa, unfortunately, there seemed to be a division in the ranks of 
the Congress and the Indians. On principle, the Indians have agitated against 
the Asiatic Land Tenures Act aDd the Preliminary Committee to enquire if any 
country would take the Indians that might be assisted in emigrating from South 
Africa and India. The Congress as a whole had strong objections to the en¬ 
quiry and now refused to co-operate with or tender evidence before that Committee. 
The Agent to the Government of India was placed in a difficult position but a 
perusal of the evidence he had given before the Committee would Bhow that not 
even the most stalwart Congressman could have given a more self-respecting 
evidence. The Indian Community was divided and the Agent was “being reviled 
at as a traitor. 1 ' That people aid when they Iwere in a temper, but he should 
think that this Federation might aa well send a word of sympathy and encourage¬ 
ment to the Agent and support him in the line he had taken, 
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Unlouchabilily 

Detvan Bahadur V. Bhashyam Iyengar next moved the following resolution:— 

“The National Liberal Federation of India accords its fullest support to the 
movement for the removal of untouchability and for the uplift of the classes 
concerned and earnestly appeals to all olasses of the community to do everything 
in their power for its success.” 

Mr. Bsshyam Iyengar said that there could be no .doubt that the oustoms or 
practice of untouchability was the darkest blot on the Hindu Sooiety. Untouchabi¬ 
lity or rather unapproacbability as practised by the Hindus had no parallel in any 
other country or nation of the world. It was only in India that they found a por¬ 
tion, indeed a large portion, of the Hindu community regarded as being unfit for 
being seen, for being spoken to and for being associated with. It was unnecessary 
now to go into the question of how this monster of untouchability crept {into their 
society. It seemed to him an irony of fate that this monster should have established 
itself so firmly in a community, according to whose religion and (belief, human body 
was tbe greatest gift of God. One got a human body according to their Bastras as 
opposed to animal body or plant body only as a result of accumulated virtue. How 
then could a human being be an unapproachable or an unseeable to another human 
being by reason of mere birth ? 

He submitted that according to the highest and best in their religion, 'untouch¬ 
ability as now practised was a gross and cruel sin against humanity. But there 
were learned men who were saying seriously that there was no cruelty at all in 
the practice of untouchability and that it was indeed based on the utmost mercy 
and compassion. It was impossible to beat Buoh arguments. According to them 
it appeared that all the people who were now regarded and treated as untouohables 
hsd in their previous birth or births committed enormous sins and it wsb the 
height of mercy and compassion to keep them as unapproachables, uneeeables etc,, 
so that they might undistractedly wash off their sin in this birth and if one 
birth was not sufficient for it, in the least possible number of births. He would 
ask them to stand in the shoes of the unfortunate unapproachables and oonsider 
then how far they would then feel satisfaction or pleased if the argument was ad¬ 
vanced against them. Gandhiji was striving every nerve of hiB to exorcise the evil 
of untouchability from Hinduism and bad called this movement a religious revival. 
This movement for the purification of Hinduism by tbe removal of untouchability 
and the uplift of the so-called untouchables was by so means a novel or revolu¬ 
tionary venture. A study of the history of Hinduism would reveal that there 
had been every now and then, whenever necessary, such purifying movements in 
the past by acknowledged leaders of their faith. The speaker next dwelt on the 
Teligious revival brought about by Sri Ramanuja and bow bia disciples carried 
the torch of knowledge, love and spirituality among the depressed classeB until by 
the efflux of time and the gathering—in or prejudices and superstitions it became 
dim and ceased to Bhine. From the points of social justice, equity and good 
conscience, they were bound to see to the removal of untouchability. In conclu¬ 
sion, the speaker said that tbe uplift of the untouchables who were tbe poorest, 
tbs most ignorant and tbe most down-trodden, should be regarded as their duty 
and ideal of life and they must contribute their mite towards it. The question of 
legislation bad been purposely left out, because this movement might succeed 
with the bill or without it. The resolution was Don-controversial matter and he 
appealed to all to support it. 

Am Amendment 

Vetcan Bahadur L. A. Qovindaraghava Aiyar proposed an amendment changing 
tbe wording of tbe resolution aB follows:— 

“The National Liberal Federation of India affords its fullest support to the 
movement for the uplift of tbe Glasses spoken of as untouchables and earnestly 
appeals to all classes ol the community to do everything in their power for its 
success.” 

He said that tbe speech of the mover of the original resolution at least showed 
that advantage might be taken of this resolution by those who were in favour 
of legislation being initiated. He did not want such an impression to be creat¬ 
ed. The question of Depressed Classes had to be considered in its economic, 
social and religious aspects. The Liberal Federation, he believed, aa the successor 
of the old Oongress, stood purely for political aims and objectives. By way of 
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furthering political aspirations, they had adopted resolutions bearing on the 
economic condition of the people. But if they wanted to proceed further and 
call into queation the prosperity of ceriain religious usages, he felt they were 
not the body that could consider it. The Federation was supposed to comprehend 
in its fold all classes of political workers irrespective of caste or community: 

If these questions were taken up by this Federation the result would be that 
agencies not professing Hinduism would also be pronouncing judgment on a ' 
matter which concerned Hindus alone. They would not be well advised iu inter¬ 
fering with the religious usages and sentiments or even prejudices of the people. 
Secondly, he waB decidedly opposed to legislation being called in for purposes of 
redressiDg nay social abuses. The resolution as it stood, though it did not, in so 
many words, suggest the possibility of these things being done, went very much 
near that. He, therefore, wanted the Federation to note it and make its position 
clear. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar seconded the amendment and urged the Federa¬ 
tion to steer clear of religious matters. Even Mahatmaji had himself stated it 
was a purely religious Tevival and he saw no reason why the Federation should 
pass the resolution originally proposed. 

Mr. P. Narayana Kurup raised a point of order. He said that the amendment 
in effect negatived the original resolution. Such & motion could not form an 
amendment. 

The President over-ruled the objection. - 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar supported the original resolution and appealed 
to the sponsors of the amendment not to press it. He said that the constitution 
of the Federation gave room for their considering this and similar subjects. Remo¬ 
val of untouchability was, no doubt, a social question but he believed it was, now, 
also, a political question. Its political importance would become clear to them, 
when they came to discuss the resolution on the White Paper. He was free to 
confess that at other times it was arguable that this question did not touch on the 
political sphere. But, in his view, it was impossible thereafter to speak of this 
question as having no connection with politics, tt social questions or religious 
questions impinged on the political sphere and in doing political work they had to 
turn their attentions to questions which had a bearing on social and religioua 
spheres, he considered that the problem could be considered by them even as a 
political body. It might be that they might not consider it further than was 
necessary for the purpose of solving their political questions but in so far as a 
solution of the political question depended on their pronouncing an opinion on a 
matter having a social or religious side to it, they ought not to shirk the respon¬ 
sibility. From that point of view it seemed to aim that this problem was one 
which was properly before the Federation. 

He would however make clear what he had already stated in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, that it was their desire only to express their view through the resolution 
that untouchability should go and they Bhould work for it. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, iu opposing tho amendment said that it wsb stated by- 
Mr. Govindaraghava Aiyar that the discussion of social questions was outside the 
purview of the Liberal Federation which was stated Ito be rather the off-spriug of 
the Congress. He did not think it was necessary to refer to the constitution or the 
principles of the National Congress. They had to be guided by the constitution of 
the Federation alone. Among the aims and objects of the Federation there were 

S uestions like wide spread of education, improvement of public health, economic 
evelopment, promotion of inter-communal amity aDd the amelioration of the' con¬ 
dition of the backward classes in the population. These were not questions purely 
of a political character. 

It was very difficult, the speaker went on to say, to draw a clear line of demar¬ 
cation between political and social matters. There were many social matters which 
impinged on political matters like education, economic improvement etc. At the last 
Beseion of the Federation at Calcutta, a resolution was passed according approval to 
the principle underlying the legislative measures for the removal of untouchability 
now before the Indian Legislative Assembly. He asked whether the resolutions they 
had passed on questions relating to swadeshi,^temperance etc., were of a political 
character or not. Nobody objected to _ those resolutions. Ha could under¬ 
stand the expediency of keeping out certain matters which might produce any 
large cleavage of opinion among the members. But he believed that a large 
number among them were convinced that untouchability Bhould be removed. 
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There might be differences of opinion as to the means by which it should be 
removed: whether it should be by legislation or education or by persuasion. 1 ney 
did not want to commit the Federation to any opinion upon that question, iney 
confined themselves to expression of opinion as to the desirability of removing 

untouehability. They were trying to steer dear of expressing any opinion as to 

the necessity or desirability of legislation. They did not want to commit mo 
Federation to any opinion on that question. Would the expression upliK or 
the backward classes”, in the amendment, involve or not the removal of untoucn- 
ability ? He did not want to go into all those details. He thought there vvas no 
necessity for the amendment. He thought it was undesirable to introduce tnai 
amendment; it might suggest that the Federation was of opinion that untououaoi- 
ljty should remain as a permanent feature of their socity. 

The amendment was then put and declared lost only 9 voting for it. 

The main resolution was next put and carried by a large majority. The session 
at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

Princes* Protection Bill 

When the Federation reassembled after lunch, Lewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra 
Rao moved the following resolution : 

‘‘The National Liberal Federation of India records its emphatic disapproval of 
the PrinceB’ Protection Bill now before the Legislature as it makes further inroads 
on the freedom of the Press.'* 

He said that the provisions of the Bill were unjust, unnecessary and dangerously 
restricted the liberties of the press. Iu most of the Indian States there was no 
rule of law. The right of Hebeaa Corpus for the subjects did not exist. There waa 
no sense of personal liberty or security of property io most of the Indian States, 
The newspapers in the Indian States could be counted on {one’s fingers’ ends. They 
bad no right of association. _ Therefore, it could not be said that the subjects of 
Indian States had no grievances to ventilate. It was on account of this state of 
things that the subjects of Indian States hed come to British India to hold con¬ 
ferences for the ventilation of their grievances. It is a notorious fact that many 
Indian States had refused permission to hold conferences within the borders of 
their own States. It was also a well-known fact that British Indian newspapers 
which had been in the habit of criticisiDg the administration of Indian States had 
been refused admission into those States, Under these circumstances one would 
have to consider the provisions of this Bill very carefully. The ostensible object of 
the Bill was to give security and protection to the rulers and administration of the 
Slates from movements and activities in India which excited disaffection or tended 
to interfere with their administration. Sir Harry Haig in introducing this Bill 
stated that it was better to replace all the units of the Federation on the same 
footing in regard to protection from disaffection and lactivities tending to sub¬ 
vert the Government of those States. But nobody knew when the Federation was 
going to materialise. Statements had been made by the Rulers of States that some 
of them were in its favour and others had stipulated conditions which were impo¬ 
ssible of being complied with. ' Under these circumstances it would have been very 
wise on the part of the Government of India to wait till the Federation had actu¬ 
ally materialised before thinking of protecting the rulers of the States in the manner 
in which they had proposed to do by this Bill. That was the main reason why 
throughout British India and States objection had been taken to this Bill. Their 
duty was clearly to protect againeL the provisions of this Bill. The press in Bri¬ 
tish India had already Buffered a great deal on account of the restrictive legislation 
in recent years. If they took the existing facilities leven as they were, it seemed 
to him that it was the most dangerous thing for the Government to do. 

' Resolutions—3rd. Day—28th. December 

The following resolutions were moved by the President to-day and carried : 

Party Organisation ■- 

“In view of the political developments in the oonntry the National Liberal 
Federation of India is of opinion that there is urgent need for the formation of 
country-wide Liberal oaganisationa and the development of parties on national as 
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opposed to communal lines; and the Federation emphasises that it is the duty of 
the Liberal Party to so extend its organisation as to ensure the progress of the 
country on sound and healthy national lines and calls upon ali members and 
associations belonging to the Party to work for the collection of adequate funds and 
the constitution of suitable agencies for achieving all-round progress on tho lines 
mentioned above. 

Economic Distress 

The Federation desires to impress upon the Government of India and all provin¬ 
cial Governments the imperative necessity of the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the acute economic distress among the people, including an appreciable reduction 
of the burden of taxation, and for planned economic development. 

Reserve Bank Bill 

(a) The Federation, while welcoming the prospect of early establishment of a 
Reserve Bank, does not approve of the control by the Governor-General at his dis¬ 
cretion of the Bank’s policy and working, as thereby the domination of Whitehall 
and the city of London over India’s monetary policy will be perpetuated. 

(b) The Federation further deems it necessary that the Indian Legislature 
should at all times be free to so amend the Reserve Bank Act as may be found 
necessary. 

Reciprocity Between India and Dominions 

The Federation expresses its surprise that the Secretary of State for India should 
have declared himself against India being allowed the right of retaliation against 
Dominions which may discriminate against her and which may deny to Indian nation- 
ala the elementary rights of citizenship. In the opinion of the Federation the pos¬ 
session of such right by the Government and the Legislature of India is indispen¬ 
sable and a Constitution Act which withholds the right can never be acceptable to 
the people of this country. 

Co-operation With Other Organisations 

The'Federation authorises its council to take necessary aud feasible steps 
from time to time in co-ODeration with other organisations and parties to devise 

S lans for joint work after the presentation to Parliament of the Report of the 
oint Select Committee aud the publication of the Indian Constitution Bill in its 
final form. 

Before putting the resolution on “co-operation with other organisations”, the 
President said that the time had come, having regard to the movements that were 
taking place for the creation of barriers as between parties and communities, for all 
of them to break those artificial barriers so that they might stretch the haod of 
fellowship that ought to be joined in by all the parties. The time had come for all 
the parties to stand together and work for their common progress. The differences 
among them were comparatively of a minor nature when compared with the 
unanimity of opinion cf the different parties on vital matter which concerned all 
of them. 

The White Paper Proposal* 

Sir P. 8 . Sivaswami Aiyar then movad the resolution relating to the White 
Paper. It ran as follows : ' 

The National Liberal Federation of India, reiterating its sense of profound dis¬ 
appointment at the White Paper proposals on Indian Constitutional Reform, records 
ita emphatic opinion that the elucidation of the White Paper by the Secretary of 
State before the Joint Select Committee and the supplementary proposals made in the 
course of his evidence before that Committee have strengthened Rmong the people of 
India the conviction that the proposals are not calculated to establish any real 
responsible Government in Iaaia either in the Provinces or in the Centre and that 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons that Dominion 
Status is neither the next stage nor the next but one violets the spirit of solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet and has shaken their faith 
in the intentions of the British Parliament and people. 

The Federation desires to make it clear once again that no scheme of reforms 
can meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian National aspirations or allay poli- 
30 ‘ . ' 
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tical discontent which does not confer the full power and Btatus of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

Control from England 

(a) The Federation tabes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India Office, of the India Gounod under a different name and of the separate office 
of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Governments in 
India by His Majesty's Government in England as proposed in the White Paper, 

(b) In the opioion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited to sub¬ 
jects not transeferred to the control of Indian legislatures during the period of transi¬ 
tion and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

(c) In no event can the Federation reconcile itBelf to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form and for whatever purpose. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

The Constitution Act should vest in the federal legislature of India the right to 
amend its provisions, subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards, 

All-India Federation 

(a) The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms equi¬ 
table to both British India and Indian States and on lines consistent with respon¬ 
sible Government, but notes with regret that proposals made in the White Paper 
and elaborated recently by the Secretary of State, as conditions precedent to the 
inauguration of the Federation not only make for undue delay but are neither 
necessary nor justified ; (b) In the opinion of the Federation it ib unnecessary and 
inexpedient to create a separate statutory authority called the ‘Viceroy’ ; and in 
any case the rights of paramountcy of the Crown, whatever they may be, should be ' 
exercised by the Government of India and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the 
White Paper, (c) The Federation is emphatically of opinion that none of its consti¬ 
tuent units should have the right of subsequent secession. 

Fundamental Rights 

The Federation is strongly of opinion that a declaration of fundamental rights 
of citizenship applicable to all oompouent members of the All-India Federation, 
should be a part of the Constitution Act, . 

Responsible Governments for British India 

If for any reason the inauguration of All-India Federation should not materialise 
_ or be unduly delayed there should be a responsible central Government for British 
India concurrently with ‘provincial autonomy,” without prejudice to the effectuation 
of ail India-Federation at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

Defence 

(a) While the Federation is prepared to accept the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied io the White Paper, 
as they contemplate the retention of complete control in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. It views with the graveBt misgiving and apprehension the non-acceptance 
of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer of the Army to Indian control at 
the end of a limited period, (b) The Indian National Liberal Federation strongly 
urges that recruitment to the Indian Army, instead of being confined as at present 
to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown open to all communities and 
provinces, (c) The Federation urges that His Majesty’s Government should imme¬ 
diately frame schemes for the Indianieation of the commissioned ranks of the army 
within a period of twenty years. It is further of opinion that the .replacement of 
the Vioeroy’s commissioned officers by Indian King’s commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British officers in the Indian army haye been replaced 
by Indian King’s commissioned officers, (d) The amount of expenditure on defence 
should be fixed every five years by a committee consisting of au equal number of 
experts appointed by the Governor-General and of members elected by the legisla¬ 
ture. And it should be at the disposal of the Governor-General without a rote of 
the legislature, which however shall have the right of discussion. Any excess over 
that amount will have to be voted by the Legislative Assembly.' But iu the event 
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of hostilities on the frontier the Governor-General should be empowered to de- 
oiare a etate of emergency and of appropriating supply to meet it without prior 
reference to the legislature. But he should report his action to it and it should 
have the right of discussing it. (o) During the period of transition the defence 
Councillor should be a non-official Indian preferably an elected member of the 
Federal Legislature, or one of the representatives of the Indian States in the Fede¬ 
ral legislature. 

Aportionment of Military Charge* 

The Federation is of opinion that the relief given to Indian revenues by the 
BntiBh Government in pursuance of the principles enunciated by the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal is nlterly inadequate to the needs of the case. The Federa¬ 
tion would however place on record that whatever the amount of the financial 
relief may be. it will not be allowed to weaken the demand for the progressive 
elimination of British troops in India. 

[This part of the Resolution was dropped by common consent of the House. It 
will be moved as a separate resolution later.1 

Financial Safeguard* 

(a) The Federation, concurring with the Secretary of State that there can be 
no real. transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibility 
to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the White 
Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising revenue, 
reserve excessive power in the bands of the Governor-General and virtually reduce 
Ministers to a position of impotence in the disposal of the bulk of it. (bl The 
Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial safeguards 
are both necessary and objectionable and that the Government and the Legislature 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the region of reserved 
aubjects as Dominion Governments and Legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

I (a) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexations 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business in 
or with India, cannot support the proposals against "Commercial discrimination” 
as they will deceive the futute government and legislature, in a large part, of the 
power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time such 
steps, legislative and administrative, as may, in their judgment, be required in the 
interests of Indian trade and industrial development, (b) In this point of view 
the Federation Imust object to the powers proposed to be given to the Governor. 

Statutory' Railway Authority 

The Federation objects to the creation of a Statutory Railway Authority to re¬ 
place the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive future government 
and legislature of powers which they should possess in the interests of the tax-payer. 
In any event it should be left to them to decide ths question and any provision in 
that behalf should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

The Service* 

(a) The Federation considers the proposals of the White Paper regarding the 
Services as wholly reactionary and objectionable and regards the Secretary of State’s 
further commentary thereon, in the course of his evidence aB placing the future 
Provincial and Central Governments in an even worse position than the present 
dyarchio Ministeries and rendering them practically impotent to maintain control and 
regulation of Services in a manner that would enable them to discharge their res¬ 
ponsibilities to the Legislature for the carrying out of their policies and the efficiency 
of the departments under administration in any satisfactory manner. The Federation 
while quite willing to protect the rights of the present members of the Services, is 
wholly against any proposals which would give them inducements by way of 
enlarging the scope ana character of the compensation for “existing and scorning 
rights” and also of making such rights available for those recruited subsequent to 
the passing of Constitution Act. (b) As recommended by the Services Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the First Bound Table Conference, the recruitment, control, and the 
determination of the emoluments of the Indian Civil Service aod the Indian Police 
Service must in future be vested in the Government of India, eubject to the 
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safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present incumbeots ; and recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service should not be made for judicial offices and no such offices 
should anywhere be reserved for officers of that service, (c) No member of any 
permanent service shall be appointed as Governor of an Indian Province. 

Powers of Governor-General and Governor 

The Federation condemns the proposals to confer On the heads of Governments) 
central and provincial, special powers under various names—powers financial, legisla¬ 
tive and administrative—as being the negation of constitutional government. While 
agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection tin the new 
constitution! the Federation is of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, 
will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Federal Legislature 

While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is strongly 
of opinion that:—(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended 
by tbe Lothian Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper; tii) there 
should not be in the Couocil of State any member nominated by the Governor- 
General: (iii) all the members of the Assembly shonld be directly elected representa¬ 
tives from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the 
case of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; (iv) The responsibi¬ 
lity of the Government should be to the Assembly and not to both Houses assem¬ 
bled in joint session : (v) 'A two-thirds majority should not be required for the 
Bucceae of motions of no-confidence; (vi) The representatives of the States shonld 
have no right of participation by speech or vote in the discussion and decision of 
subjects affecting British India alone, including motions of DO-confidence arising out 
of British Indian subjects : (vii) Tho Council of State should have no right of 
considering demands for grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legisla¬ 
tion should be limited like that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; (viii) The Govern or-General should not have power of recommending that 
any bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or Bhould not be 
proceeded with or of certifying any bill so aa to make it a law withont the consent 
of both Houses of legislature: and fix) The Governor-General should not have the 
power of certifying the whole or part of a grant refused by the Assembly ; (xl 
This Federation is of opinion that the appointment of a Financial Adviser if any 
should vest in the Federal Government. 

Communal Electorates 

~ The Federation reiterates the resolutions passed at its previous sessions against 
separate communal electorates and deeply regrets the continued maintenance and 
strongly protests against the proposed extension of Buch electorates. The Federa¬ 
tion re-affirme tbe opinion that equitable representation of important minorities will 
be best secured by reservation of seats—with reasonable weightage wherever necessary 
—in joint electorates. 

Women’s Franchiso and Communal Electorates 

(a) The Federation protests against the modification for the worse made by His 
Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s franchise, (b) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of 
Indian women’s organization to tbe forcing of women into communal electorates 
against their clearly expressed wishes. 

Judicature 

The Federation is of opinion, (a) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
should be co-equal and co-extensive in respect of all unitis of tho federation and (b) 
that provision of Supreme Court to function as Court of Appeal of British India 
should be made in the Constitution Act itself, (c) The Provincial High Courts 
should be under the control of the Federal Government. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

. The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the Con¬ 
stitution of the Ceotral Government in the interval between the introduction of 
“provincial autonomy” and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reac- 
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tionary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be worse even than at 
present, highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

Provincial Autonomy 

(a) The Liberal Federation objects strongly to the extensive special powers pro* 
posed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of the Finance, legislation 
and administration, as they are calculated to render “provincial autonomy” a sha¬ 
dow of the reality. 

(b) This Federation urges that there should be no departure from the policy 
of tranference to the Provincial Governments of all departments of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

New Provinces 

The Federation is strongly opposed to the constitution of new Provinces except 
where they can support themselves. In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation 
of India deems it its duty to record its strong conviction that the White _ Paper 
proposals as they stand cannot possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of 
progressive opinion and will far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, 
further aggravate the present unhappy conditions, alienate Indian 1 opinion and 
greatly intensify the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far- 
reaching measure of real reform on the lines of the Dominion Constitutions which 
will make India an equal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations,_ will 
alone meet India’s requirements and will satisfy the national self-respect of India. 

The White Paper scheme which was put forward in the beginning of this year, 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer said, had evoked a storm of criticism from all quarters. It 
satisfied no one in the conntry. It did not fulfil the expectations of the people. It 
was thrashed out at considerable length at the session of the Liberal Federation held 
in Calcutta last April. The resolution now placed before them, he said continuing, 
was the same as was considered in that session of the Federation, except for Borne 
slight changes made necessary in the light of subsequent developments and enun¬ 
ciations of policy by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The chief criticism levelled against the White Paper scheme, he said, was that it - 
did not take them anywhere near Dominion Status. Some persons had tried to 
make out that Dominion Status had not been promised at all, but to that contention 
he did not think it oecessary to refer. It had been effectively set at rest by the 
Secretary of State himself. The Indians bad a right to expect that the new. re¬ 
forms which were to be inaugurated would carry them on the path to Dominion 
statue and would lay down a dominion constitution subject to eertain _ safeguards 
and reservations for the unavoidable period of transition. These were their expeetar- 
tions ; but tbey have not been fulfilled by the scheme embodied in the White Paper 
nor bad any attempt been made to remove any of the defects or meet any of the 
criticisms which had been brought forward in the Press or on the platform. “Are 
we>” hs asked, “in sight of Dominion status at all ?” They had been told by Sir S. 
Hoars that the new Bill was Dot going to establish Dominion Status, that Dominion 
would not be the next step from these reforms or even the next but oue. How 
long were they to wait then for Dominion status ? How many stages should they 
passthrough? All these had not been made clear. They had been prepared to 
agree to a minimum period of transition but not to an indefinite postponement of 
the attainment of Dominion status. Though there were various provisions in the 
White Paper for safeguards and reservations and restrictions on the powers of the 
legislature, during the period of transition, there was absolutely no indication as to 
when these safeguards and restrictions would be removed or when the period of 
transition would terminate. Nor again was there any definite indication aq to the 
date when the Federation would be inaugurated. Various conditions were imposed 
for the inauguration of the Federation such as that a number of Indian States 
should agree to join the Federation and a certain proportion of States and State 
population should agree to join the Federation. How long it would take for them 
to join the Federation or what was to happen in case they did not bo join had not 
been made clear, nor had any further light been thrown by the discussions which 
had taken place in the Joint Select Committee. 

Then it was again a matter of complaint that there were far too many safeguards 
and restrictions imposed that there was no real responsibility at all conferred by 
the provisions of the Bill. They had no indications of any dispositions to remove 
or diminish these safeguards and restrictions, On the other hand, the disposition 
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of the Secretary of State had been to yield readily to all suggestions for further 
safeguards ana restrictions. The scheme as published in the White Paper, was, 
therefore, not likely to be improved in any way. On the other hand, it wae likely 
to be watered down a great deal as a result of the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee. One of the complaints made, he continued, had been that there was no 
provision for any progressive transfer of responsibility to the legislatures. What¬ 
ever responsibility might be conferred now should be greatly extended automati¬ 
cally until India attains 'full Dominion Status. There was no provision in the 
White Paper Bcheme for gradual extension or enlargement of responsibility by any 
automatic process. If any further responsibility was to be confereed it could only 
be by the procedure of again appealing to Parliament and the British Government 
and perhaps by means of further enquiries at certain stages. There was a feature 
of the scheme to which strong objection had been taken everywhere. Another 
objection takeD was that no power was conferred under the scheme for vesting any 
‘constituent power 1 in the legislatures to amend the constitution in any respect. 
Any amendment of the constitution, however minor it might be, could be 
effected only on appeal to the Parliament. No doubt it might be necessary to enact 
certain safeguards for the purpose of preventing rash legislation or injury to interests 
which ought to be protected but these safeguards should bo such as could bey complied 
with by a responsible legislature and not as could be complied with only by applica¬ 
tion to tbe Imperial Parliament. There was no provision for slackening or removing 
the control of the India Office over the Government of India. It had been felt that 
tbe India office bad always acted in a reactionary spirit and impeded progesB instead 
of helping it In all these respects there was no change whatever made by the 
White Paper. 

Another great defect in the White Paper was that there was no indication of 
any intention to transfer tbe subject of defence to the control of the Indian legis¬ 
lature within any conceivable time. There wna no proposal and no plan for the 
Indianisation of the Commissioned rankB in the army and no proposal for the na¬ 
tionalisation of the army units. It had been said that it was objectionable to frame 
any time-table and that it might not be possible to work up one irrespective of the 
results of the experiment which they said was now being made. But whether it 
was an experiment or not, it ought to be possible for them to lay down some limit 
of time however long within which the army should be lndianieed, and it should 
be possible to transfer the control of the defence to the legislature. The very pos¬ 
sibility of the transfer of the responsibility in reBpect of defence did not seem to 
have entered the thoughts of the people, who were responsible for the preparation 
of this scheme. For ought they knew, it might take a century more or longer too. 
Unless and until this century was able to take charge of the subject of defence it 
could not possibly attain Dominion Status. England would always continue to 
rely on India’s inability to defend herself or take charge of the subject of defence as a 
ground for refusing to grant her full Dominion Status. That in his view was one of 
the most vital defects or the Bcheme of reforms which had been outlined in the White 
Paper. Id conclusion, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar said, ’‘It is a most gratifying thing 
that HiB Highness the Aga Khan and II other delegates have been able_ to submit a 
memorandum to tbe Secretary of State and Parliament embodying their' objections 
to the scheme contained in the White Paper. This memorandum has emphasised 
all the points which the public have said as serious constitutional defects in the 
scheme of reforms. I do hope that considerable weight will be attached to the 
representations that have been put forward by these 12 delegates, comprising re¬ 
presentatives of the various classes and creeds in India. It is dear that the demands 
that they have put forward are the minimum which should be satisfied by the Im¬ 
perial Government before they expect to satisfy Indian public opinion.” 

Mr. B. N. Ookhale of Bombay seconded tbe resolution. He said that the propo¬ 
sals in the White Paper were wholly unsatisfactory. Strenuous efforts muBt be 
made to modify those proposals. Tbe safeguards regarding law and order and the 
services have made the conetitution more rigid. These safeguards really raised the 
question whether as a result of au elaborate enquiry which continued for nearly 6 
years, they were going to have a constitution wnich would be better than the present 
one. But without goiDg into the vexed question, he would Bay that it was 'eertain 
that thiB constitution did not satisfy any one in the sense that it did not contain 
the essential attributes of a democratic constitution which was capable of automa¬ 
tic growth. Not only these proposals did not take them anywhere near the goal of 
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Dominion status, it was a very rigid constitution and did not give them any promise 
that they would achieve their object within a reasonable period. 

Belonging to the youDger section of the Liberal party the speaker concluded by 
saying, he had to say one thing. Under the guidance of their stalwart leaders they 
fully believed in the efficacy of constitutional methods. But was it not also tha 

duty of the Government to confirm the Ifaith in them by action. Would It be wise 

and expedient to show that the Government would not yield to the pressure of 
constitutional methods ? It was the hope of the Liberal party that even at this 
stage the British Government would think twice before proceeding further with 
the White Paper proposals and try to give effect to the modificationa that were 
being demanded by tne Liberal party. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani y in supporting the reolution, in an eloquent speech 
declared that he would • sooner go with the present constitution for a few years 
more and go on with their agitation for a real genuine sdf-governraent until a 
propitious day arrived when they would have the genuine article rather than put 

up with this mongrel constitution which was now proposed, “a Bcheme of consti¬ 

tution to which 1 ' the speaker said, “I would honestly apply the description given 
by Disraeli to something else, viz., “organised hypocrisy.” 1 would feel we are 
nearer the day of Swaraj if the White Paper scheme is dead than if it ib proceeded 
with without material improvements. That is my individual opinion. I would 
conclude my speech, by quoting Burke. "Argument has been exhausted. Reason 
baa fatigued. Experience has given judgment; but obstinacy has not been con- 

S uered,‘“ I will have to add to this not only obstinacy, but British arrogance and 
Iritieh selfishness too have not been conqnered. 

Mr. Chintamani began by saying that the liberal party had made it known 
what exactly would satisfy them as meeting the requirments of the country and 
what wouid not. What exactly did the White Paper Scheme propose to give them 
and what did it seek to withhold from them ? It promised the establishment of 
an all-India Federation, but it made it clear that it might not materialise. 
The AU-India Federation, if and when it became a fact, would be of such a nature 
that it would deserve the name of Federation by courtesy and not because it com¬ 
plied with the requirments of, the Federation. The arrangements proposed as 
between British India and the Indian States were not accepted by tho* representa¬ 
tives of British as being equitable to them. The powers that the executive would 
enjoy would be unduly restricted by the conferment of ordinary powers upon _ the 
bead of the Government who would in no sense of the term be the constitutional 
head. The present Viceroy had more than once dared to state in public that it 
was his ambition to be the first constitutional Governor-General of India. He 
recalled his happy days in Canada where he had no less respposibility and his 
duties began and ended with the discharge of Bocia! functions. But the proposals 
that had been made and the tendency of policy both in Whitehall and in Simla 
indicated clearly that the Viceroy’s wish was more a pious hope than anything 
else. After referring to the various defects in the White Paper proposals regarding 
defence, finance ana provincial autonomy, the speaker said that_the future Finance 
Minister would be a big cypher. His would be the duty to raise all the revenue 
that might be required, but his would not be the right of proposing how to dispose 
of the bulk of that revenue. The powers regarding law and order had been redu¬ 
ced to nullity. In a word that on which Indian nationalists of every school of 
thought with regard to political method had been agitating for a generation, that 
for which many an Indian patriot had borne and braved much, viz., a responsible 
Central Government would after the introduction of the proposed constitution _ be 
as much in the realm of adorable dreams as it was to-day. What was advertised 
by the high-sounding phrase of provincial autonomy, was really, in the worde of 
Sir Sapru, a bogus provincial autonomy. The future ministers would be able to 
exerciee very little control over the officers in the police or medical service or in 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no meaning in saying that they 
should either accept or reject the constitution. They could say they could reject 
the constitution if they were in the position of strength in which the Irish were in 
1906 when they refused the Irish Council’s Bill. The question they had to decide 
was whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied with the White Paper proposals. The 
country had answered the question. The Liberal Party had answered the question 
and the resolution before them had answered the question. They were utterly 
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dissatisfied with it and they would sooner have the present reforms than have a 
mongreal constitution like the one proposed in the White Paper. 

Mr. B. B. Boy (Bengal) supporting the resolution said (that the White Paper 
proposals as explained by Sir Samuel Hoare in his evidence made the prospect 
even of real provincial autonomy recede further and further. 

Mr. C. M. Gandhi (Gujarat) further supported the speech. 

Mr. T. B. Venkatarama Sastriar then supported the resolution and addressed 
himself specially to the proposals in the White Paper regarding ‘commercial discri¬ 
mination*. The arrangements made under this head were calculated to reserve in 
England’s hands the commerce of this country, and made it impossible for the 
Government of this country to advance the interests of this country’s commerce and 
industry. Under the Simon Report proposals commercial discrimination was consi¬ 
dered to be a topic which was made the subject of some arrangement between the 
two countries and not of legislation ; but in the White Paper there were three para¬ 
graphs whose object was to legislate in snob a manner that any statute passed in 
this country having the effect of commercial discrimination should be capable of 
being dealt with by the courts as invalid. The proposals compendiously had the 
effect of transporting Britain and making it part of India enjoying all the advan¬ 
tages of such association without losing any ndvantages at present enjoyed in 
Britain. On the other hand, India did not derive any advantage from the associa¬ 
tion of the benefit of Britain fighting India’s fights. The scheme ae developed in 
the White Paper and the evidence of Sir S. Hoare in regard to commercial discri¬ 
mination forced one to the conclusion that India’s condition rander the new reforms 
would be worse than what it waB at present. <• 

Moulvi Abdus Samad further supporting the resolution strongly opposed the 
proposals contained in the White Paper in regard to communal electorates. The 
White Paper, he said, was a ‘palace of words’ and gave them only (be ehadow of 
Self-Government. Separate electorates, he eaid, were a negation of democracy. It 
was stated that the Prime Minister had to make an award because the communities 
concerned had not come to an agreement among themselves. But be would state 
without any fear of contradiction that the communities did come to ninety per cent 
understanding in spite of all the obstacles thrown in their way. Complete agreement 
was made impossible, he said, by the publication of the Indian Government’s 
Memorandum. The nomination of Muslim delegates was itself one of the obstacle. 
The refnsai to nominate Dr. Anaari in spite of Gandhiji’s appeal to the authorities 
was significant. The Muslim delegates were all pledged to Separate electorates and 
they were being inspired by “higher authorities. It was an unholy alliance bet¬ 
ween Muslim Comunalists and the British statesmen. 

' Concluding, he eaid that separate electorates could never be a safeguard to any 
minority. What protection he asked had it given to them during the last fourteen 
years f It had only increased misnnder-Btanding and widened the gulf between the 
commnnites. The best safeguard for a minority was to be in a joint electorate with 
the majority community. They should therefore reject any reforms, however 
substantial, if they should involve the sacrifice of communal amity and if they 
should be based on separate electorates. 

Mr. C. L. Narayana Sastri (Vizagapatam) supported the resolution and Baid 
that the proposals embodied in the White Paper demonstrated the very powerful and 
formidable struggle that Indian public opinion had had to wage against the work¬ 
ings of the British bureaucracy. 


Executive Agencies 

Pundit Hriday Math Kunzru next spoke in support of the resolution. They 
had heard criticisms the whole of the forenoon sittings levelled against the White 
Paper : Yet it would be true to say that not all the evil features of the White 
Paper had yet been exhaustively described. Perhaps it would be too much to claim 
that they had beeD even exhaustively enumerated in the long resolution placed be¬ 
fore them. He would confine himself to the consideration of the provisions that 
related to the executive agencies on which the preservation .of all governments 
depends. _ 

Granting for a moment that there were no constitutional safeguards in the 
White Paper, and that all their demands had been conceded in full by a generous 
nation and Parliament, they would still have to see which was the agency that 
would carry out the policies the power to frame which (had been given to them. 
They might pass the best laws and frame the best laws; but if those in whose 
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bands lies the executive power were not in sympathy with their views, their laws 
and their policies would come to naught. Those who had knowledge of the political 
history of this land during tho last fifty or sixty years would see that the earliest 
fighters for Indian freedom had taken up the question of appointments of Indians 
to the higher services. For about three-quarters of a century, India had demanded 
that the Imperial services in general and those connected with the maintenance of 
law and order in particular should be manned entirely by Indians and brought 
under Indian control. To-day the British Government had declared their adhe- 
sioD to a policy of constitutional reform leading ultimately to Dominion status. 
If this Dominion status was to be made a reality it was obvious that the services 
and the agents of Government ought to be brought under Indian control. But 
under the White Paper scheme, the services instead of being placed under the con¬ 
trol of/the Federal authority would continue to be under the control of tho Secre¬ 
tary of State of India. The British Government said that law and order would be 
transferred to the provincial legislatures ; what argument could there be then for 
retaining control over the recruitment of the member of the Indian Police and 
Civil Services iu British hands ? If the Services Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference composed of persons of different persuations who agreed perhaps 
scarcely on two or three subjects throughout the deliberations of the R. T. C. had 
agreed on this that services connected with law and order should in future be con¬ 
trolled by the Government of India, it would be bard to convince anybody that 
there was any valid argument for retaining the present state of things. They 
always invoked India’s interests to check the pack of progress; but the real truth 
seemed to be that in their view the interests of England in India were too vital 
to be controlled by a purely Indian Ministry responsible to a wholly Indian elec¬ 
torate. In the matter of control over services, he would say, that they had actually 
gone back from the existing position. Hitherto progress.with regard to Indianisa- 
tion was possible by means of executive orders. Indeed in 1919 Mr. Montagu took 
such a step in regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Bervice. But now a 
brake had been put on the British Cabinet itself by requiring that it should get the 
approval not merely of the House of Commons but also of the House of Lords 
for making any change in regard to the recruitment of tho services. Looking at 
the procedure laid down for Future changes in regard to this important subject, it 
would be true to say that something like legislation would be needed to advance 
the position of Indians in the most important services of their own country. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru said that with regard to the recruitment of services, 
the angle of vision of the British statesmen had not been changed since Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu’s proposals in 1919. They were not asking for a few more posts in the secu¬ 
rity services. They wanted the power in their hands to recruit men for the ser¬ 
vices so that they could work out their own destiny. If they carefully examined 
the evidence of the Secretary of State before the Round Table Conference, they 
would notice that there was every possibility that the Lee Commission percentage 
might be maintained not merely with regard to the security services, but also to 
what he would call the economic services viz., the irrigation and forest services. 
From whatever angle of vision they might look at the question of recruitment' of 
services, whether they carried it from the constitutional aspectB, or from the aspect 
of the proportion of Indians in the higher services or from the point of view of 
efficiency of the transferred subjects or from the point of view of promoting har¬ 
mony between ministers and the agents responsible for the execution of the policy, 
they would have nothing but condemnation, strong condemnation for the reaction- 
aiy policy that had inspired provision relating to the services contained in the 
White Paper. The speaker in conclusion referred at length to the army Bervice 
question and pointed out that the proposals regarding the same were most reac¬ 
tionary. He then pleaded for widening the area of recruitmeut for martial forces 
to the army and said that they shoula not confine recruitment to a few races or 
to one or two provinces as Buch policy would tend to disaster. The material for 
the Indian Army should be supplied by all tho provinces. Tho British Government 
had done them a grievous injustice in confining recruitments to the few classes 
and provinces. The army question was the corner scone for the future advanoe of 
the whole scheme contained in the White Paper. The sincerity of the British Go¬ 
vernment would be judged by the extent to which they were prepared to nationalise 
the army in India and transfer the control of the military to the hands of ministers 
responsible to the legislature, 

31 
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Mr. ff. Venkataramana (Coimbatore), in farther supporting the reaolncion, said 
that the problem of the defence of India by Indians was the acid test of the sin¬ 
cerity of the British Government to grant Dominion status to India, Unless they 
had a complete voice in determining the military policy of India, the attainment of 
Dominion status would be a mirage. 

Mr. Mahboobul Bag (Bengal) said that never before had the spectacle been wit¬ 
nessed of the destinies of a nation of 352 millions beiDg shaped by a _ Parliament 
several thousands of miles away without its having in the determination -of the 
policy. British statesmanship was like rubber: yielding to a strong pull, but re¬ 
tracting when the pull was relaxed. If the Indian nation had presented a united 
demand, the situation would have been different from what- it was to-day. _ They 
must first get power transferred from Whitehall to India before fighting like kilkenny 
cate over its division. Now was the opportunity for the Liberal Party to step in 
and tell the people, “Sink your differences : what is offered is the shadow : let us 
unite and get the substance.’ 1 

Mr. M. D. Sahana (U. P.) said that even the patience and optimism of the Libe¬ 
ral Party had been sorely tied by the White Paper proposals. It was the last straw 
on the camel’s back and the resolution before thorn ahowed that even Liberals could 
at times become emotional. (Laughter). The White Paper introduced various system 
of communal electorates among the womanhood of India. It was sowing the seed of 
an evil which they were now trying to get rid of in a new soil. The evil conse¬ 
quences were bound to be great ana he appealed to them to oodemn this ; “We have 
been theorists too long,” he said in conclusion. “We have been in an invidious posi¬ 
tion, spurned by the people, distrusted by the Government and suspected by the 
foreigner. Sir, let us now join together and ask other parties to join us in fighting 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s proposals regarding the White Paper and future Indian consti¬ 
tution.” 

Mr. Ramastcami Sivan said that the offer contained in the White Paper was like 
the offer of “something Dot eatable” to a person who asked for bread. He urged 
the House to adopt the resolution. “With due respect to our leaders,” he said, £ 
would say that, unless they adopt a militant aggressive policy and uuleaa they wor¬ 
ked actively from day to day, they could not achieve much.” 

Mr. P. Narayana Kurup said that, if the pronouncement of Mr. Chintamani was 
to be followed by action by the Liberal Party, he saw no reason for a new party 
in the land. 

I Exchange and Currency Policy 

Mr. B. D. 8hroff (Bombay) moved the next resolution which related to the ex¬ 
change and currency policy of the Government. It ran as follows;— 

i “The Federation condemns the present currency and exchange policy of Govern¬ 
ment which, in its opinion, has largely accentuated the' economic distress in the 
country and accords its fullest support to the country-wide demaud for an immedi¬ 
ate review of the Rupee sterling ratio and the adoption of prompt measures to meet 
the present situation entirely in the interests of India.” 

He Baid that the acute economic distress iu the country had been accentuated by 
the currency and exchange policy followed by the British Government in India. He 
felt strongly that all the benefit of the British Government to India had been coun¬ 
teracted- by the system of economic exploitation of this country carried on for ge¬ 
nerations past through the exchange and currency policy followed (by the Govern¬ 
ment. The demand therefore made in this resolution was nothing but jnst and pro¬ 
per. The most proper and scientific thing to do now was to leave the rupee alone 
and allow it to find its level. There must be an immediate devaluation of the rupee 
and this was patent on account of the huge fall in prices of commodities. They had 
been told that India enjoyed fiscal autonomy. The keen competition of Japan and 
other countries in India bore ample testimony to the fact that no country could 
enjoy fiscal autonomy without that country having full control over its currency 
policy. Unless India had full control over its currency policy, all talk of fiscal 
autonomy was a snare and a sham. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb seconded the proposition. He said he was glad 
that politicians and political bodies were beginning to give this and similar econo¬ 
mic questions more attention than they formerly used to. The main problem were 
that agriculturists who were the backbone of the eoonomio system of the country 
were iu very bad plight. It could not be said that all the country’s ills were due 
to the ratio; but there waB no gainsaying the fact that they bad certainly been 
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aggravated by the monetary policy of the Government. In India, he felt the Buffer¬ 
ing was due not to over-production but to under-consumption due to the fall in 
purchasing power of the masses. That was why while there was plenty on the one 
hand, there was side by side stravation also. Tne agriculturist, the mainstay of the 
country, had run into heavy debts. HU reserves of gold,—the accumulation of 
generations, were running out ; and the drain of gold from the country was the 
indication of the gTeat economic distress. The export trade was suffering greatly. 
India had to keep up a favourable balance of trade, and irrespective of her exports 
faring well or ill, changes year by year. But for the export of gold in recent 

years, the Indian Government would nave been very badly off. Now there was only 

one way by which they could raise internal rupee values and at the same time 
keep the outlets for export intact: that was to devalue the rupee. They said 
the American attempt nt devaluation waa a failure. America was no 
analogy to India : the analogy was vitiated by several complexities peculiar to the 
American case. Why not cite the oases of Britain or Japan where depreciation had 
benefited the country. In all the world India was the only country with an 

appreciated currency now. Japan with its vastly depreciated yen had become a 

serious menace to Indian industries. America with its depreciated dollar would, 
he was sure, soon become a danger to their agriculture. The matter had became 
very urgent and he appealed to the House to pass the resolution unanimously. 

In conclusion, he feared that the Viceroy or the Government of India bad no 
discretion or real voice in this matter. But he would state that 'if Government 
continued their present policy they would be committing a blunder of the first 
magnitude. For no question had Bhaken the confidence of the people in the bona-fidea 
of the Government as that particular question. 

Mr. M. D. AUekar, in supporting the resolution, said that there could be no doubt 
that the currency and exchange policy of the Government bad always been run 
in a manner in which the interests of India were not consulted. That policy had 
wrought havoc in the country. At the same time they should also note the faot that 
the world-wide depression indicated definitely that certain notions of economists had 
collapsed. One such notion was that there should be continuous rise in prices if a 
country was to be prosperous. Now this depression had demonstrated that the fact 
that the prosperity of a country could not be measured by the rod of continuous 
rise in prices, for the simple reason that there must be a limit, beyond which 
consumers could not pay higher prices. Another point he desired to refer to was 
that the interests of the masses of the country should not be sacrificed at the alter 
of the notion regarding continuous rise in prices. They should not confuse 
agriculturist interests with the ratio question. The raising of such a question was 
most misleading. He would also ask those interested on this question to consider 
the suggestion of abolishing the ratio altogether between England and India. Why 
should they not take away the rupee altogether ? 

Redaction of British Troops in India 

Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao next moved a resolution regarding the 
• question of reduction of British troops and the Report of the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal. The resolution ran as follows: 

(a) The Liberal Federation . enters its emphatic protest against the decision of 
the British Government not to reduce the number of British troops in India, and 
strongly urges that immediate steps should be taken to nationalise the army in India 
within a fixed period of time, 

(b) The Federation, while recognising that the recommendations of the Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal will lead to some reduction in the capitation charges, regards 
these charges as utterly unjust and objects on principle to their continuance. 

(c) The Federatiou U Btrongly of opinion that relief should be giveu to Indian 
revenues not by means of Imperial subventions but iu the following ways: 

1. The size of the Indian army should be strictly determined by Indian needs : 

2. The number of British soldiers should be progressively reduced with a view to 

their speedy elimination ; ... 

3. Capitation chargee, which India should never have been required to pay, 

should be abolished. . ., , ... .. . ’ 

Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao, moving the resolution, said that this question of the 
nationalisation of the Army in India was important not only from the point of 
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view of India’s national self-respect but also from the point of view of Indian 
finance. This resolution focussed their attention on the financial aspect of Indiani- 
sation and recorded their protest against the findings of the Committee that enquir' 
ed into these questions. Two points had been urged at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference viz., that the British troops should be reduced so as to eliminate the British 
element in the Indian army and secondly, that training institutions should be 
established in this country as early as possible so that Indians might be trained 
to shoulder their responsibility for the defence of the country without any further 
delay. One followed the other. It was now gathered that the Committee had recom¬ 
mended to the effect that there could be no reduction of the British troops in this 
country, at any rate for an indefinite period. Since the administration of India had 
been taken over by Qneen Victoria from the EaBt India Company, the _ army had 
increased gradually. The British section had not shown any ‘corresponding increase, 
but on the other hand, had decreased. The figures were 28,000 British troops to 
160,000 Indians in 1858, to-day there were 58,000 British troopB to 158,000 Indians. 
Suspicion, mistrust and various other factors contributed to this. The fact that Great 
Britain wanted to keep a section of her army for imperial purposes in the East was 
sIbo another reason. India bad been complaining that a large part of her revenues 
was being consumed by the army. The question of reduction of British troops 
was thus of vital importance to Indian finance ns well as to India’s national 
self-respect. The resolution therefore urged that the British array should be reduced 
as early as possible and immediate steps should be taken to nationalise the army 
within a fixed period. The present question was whether the steps taken in 
consequence of the recommendations of the sub-committee were adequate. On that 
question, he could only say that the masterly minute of Sir P. S. Sivaawami Iyer 
contained all that was possible to show the inadequacy of the step that Great 
Britain had taken to tTain Iudians to shoulder the defence of this country. 

The British army in India, the speaker said continuing, was part of the Imperial 
system. The British troops were required and kept here for certain Imperial 
purposes. They were not trained specially for Indian Service but were trained 
aloDg with and were part of the British army. India had been protesting that 
the levy of theae capitation charges was not legitimate but the protect had been 
unheeded for years, and it was a matter for the greatest regret that they could 
pot derive any comfort from the recommendations of the committee that went 
into this question. 

He understood that the Government ' of India had accepted the reasonable¬ 
ness of the charge levied. Bat nevertheless it was their duty to make a strong 
protest against this. The committee appeared to have recommended that in view 
of the admitted fact that the army in India had also to discharge certain im¬ 
perial functions. India should be compensated by the payment of- a com¬ 
pensation or subsidy of a million ana a half pounds. But they had a feeling 
that once India accepted any system of a grants-in-aid, subsidy or subvention, they 
might be sure that the control of the British authorities on the Indian army 
would never be relaxed. They must object to this method. The only way in which 
relief should be granted to India would be, not by subventions or subsidies, but by 
gradual reduction of the British troops. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru, in seconding the resolution, said that though the report 
of the expert committee had not been yet published, the Government of India’s 
recent communique on the Army services question was very unsatisfactory. It 
appeared from the communique that the proportion of British soldiers in the army 
wonld be the same as it was 75 years ago. It appeared that the British army 
must be maintained as the instrument of imperial policy. It wbb the true reason 
for the maintenance of British garrisons in India. The British soldiers were 
, maintained here as the bulwark of British rule. It indicated that the Government 
of India being aliens, unless there was a British garrison in this country,_ there 
was uo security for their rule. Now the question was what were they to do in the 
present situation ? The creation of an Indian army wholly manned by IndianB 
was necessary for India if she were to attain full Dominion status. It could not 
he said that there was no martial spirit or capacity among the Indians. The his¬ 
tory of Indians for initiative, notwithstanding the obstacles that they had to contend 
against and notwithstanding the means adopted to curb their martial zeal for 
the last 75 years. They muBt agitate for the reduction of the ratio of British 
soldiers to Indian soldiers and there must be an increase of Indians in the King’s 
''commissioned officers. 
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The speaker next referred to the question of capitation charges. The main¬ 
tenance of the British army in India aid not merely hurt their self-respect and 
waa a glaring symbol of the subjugation of India, but it also imposed a crushing 
financial burden upon the people of this country. They Bhould tell the Government 
that this burden should be reduced. If the British army was maintained here for 
imperial purposes, at least decency required that the cost of training the British 
soldiers should be met by Britain. 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


The 11. P. Libera] Conference 

Opening Day—Allahabad, 21st. October 1933. 

The eighth session of the U. P. Liberal Conference commenced at Allahabad on 
the 21 at. October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. A, P, Sen. In the course of 
his welcome address, Mr. Mehta Krishna Ram, as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said:— 

"If the Government bad heeded the warnings and listened to the advice of the 
experienced leaders of the Liberal Party and other men of goodwill, the powerful 
party which atands for complete independence and severance of the British connec¬ 
tion and which has adopted the method of direct action for achieving this goal 
would not have come intcTexistence. The very popularity of this party, which grew 
in numbers and influence in proportion to the efforts of the Government to repress 
and suppress, should have conveyed lesson and a warning to those who control In¬ 
dian policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on them. Evidence of this lies 
in the scheme of constitutional changes adumbrated in the White Paper, which seeks 
to maintain and reinforce vested interests, alien os well as indigenous, which is cal¬ 
culated to set the classes against the masses and to perpetuate the communal factor 
in political and which, above all, through its plethora of safeguards and reservations, 
is designed to retain in British hands the essentials of power. 

“It is in some respects even more reactionary than the existing constitution. The 
special powers of the Governor-General and the Governors will make them even 
greater autocrats than they are at present. In addition, the proposed constitution 
will be much more costly than the present one. 

“Whether one looks at the provisions relating to recruitment and control of the 
superior Services, or to those relating to Finance and Commerce or Indianization of 
the army or the quite extraordinary powers of the Governor-General and the Gover¬ 
nors or the constitution of the Legislatures, central as well as provincial, the con¬ 
clusion iB irresistible that what is offered is not responsible self-government, but a 
negation of it. It is not even stated that the promised constitution of such a mon¬ 
grel and patently reactionary character is to be for a brief transitory period. The 
safeguards which India was solemnly assured by Lord Irwin, with the authority of 
His Majesty's Government would be demonstrably in India’s interest do not answer 
this description. No scheme of reforms cau satisfy any Indian patriot which does 
not give to the people the power to reduce public expenditure, civil as well as mili¬ 
tary, without of course repudiating any just liabilities and contractual obligations 
ana to take all measures necessary, without let or hindrance from any outside 
authority, for the moral and material development of the country. The proposed 
constitution does not give this power and hence the White Paper proposals have 
aroused almost universal disstisfaotiou and opposition. 

“The Indian national problem is largely economic and if under the new dispen¬ 
sation, the old restrictions continue, the conditions, instead of improving, will become 
worse. Not only will it not be possible to reduce the salaries and cadre of the 
highly paid Services, the highest paid in the world, but the trappings and para¬ 
phernalia of a democratic form of Government, without the substance of power, 
will cost the tax-payer immensely more. The unpleasant duty and responsibility of 
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collecting taxes will reBt on the Bhoulders of the popular representatives, while the 
purse-strings will be effectively controlled by irresponsible authorities. Bueh a cons¬ 
titution cannot arouse enthusiasm. It can only cause dismay and alarm”. 

Proceeding, the Chairman observed that incalculable loss and suffering had been 
caused to the teeming millions of India by the Government’s currency polioy and 
unless it was revised as urged by the Indian economists and by the representatives 
of Indian business, the problem of agricultural indebtedness and poverty would re¬ 
main unsolved. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address. Mr. A. P. Sen said:— 

"The constitution proposed in the White Paper is certainly not Dominion Status 
nor ativ real Self-Government. It iB a catalogue o i safeguards rather than proposal 
for real autonomy,” 

“There has been a dramatic change for the worse” continued Mr. Sen “Bince the 
advent of the Conservative Party and the expression “Dorn inion Status” has carefully 
been avoided. He then criticised the various aspects of the White Paper and said: 
"I deplore eeparate electorates more than the British domination has to be maiutained, 
no belter means could be devised than separate electorates. The scheme makes 
no provision for self development. We are not the architects of our own destiny, 
but suppliants before another nation for favour. No eelf-reepectiog Indian can 
help feeling , humiliation for snch an abject position.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen pleaded for communal unity and reconstruction of Hindu 
society whose numbers were gradually dwindling. Unless the Hindu Society looked 
sharp, remarked Mr. Ben, its majority would before loug be reduced to a minority, 

Mr. Sen praised Mahatma Gandhi for his Harijan movement and wished him 
success. Revolutionary violence, according to Mr. Sen, was morally sinful and poli¬ 
tically indefensible. "It should be our endeavour to reolaim raw and impressionable 
youths from the path of peril.” 

Concluding Mr. Sen appealed to the Congressmen to withdraw the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement and urged for a union of the progressive parties. He was not 
one of those, said he, who held that no good had come out of the British connec¬ 
tion with India.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—22nd. October 1933. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Recent Losses 

The United Provinces Liberal Conference records Us sense of profound sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Annie Besant. She served India and humanity with rare devo¬ 
tion and will always live in the hearts of the people of this country as a valiant 
fighter and champion of popular liberties. 

The conference places on record its sense of loss the country has sustained in the 
deaths of Bir Bipin Krishna Bose, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hussan Imam and of Mr. 
J. M. Sen Gupta, and it offers its sympathy and condolence to the members of the 
bereaved families. 

Statutoby Railway Authority 

This conference expresses its dissatisfaction with the proposals for the future 
administration of railways which wilt prevent Indians from exercising efiective 
control over railway policy and expenditure. The new railway authority should be 
established by an Act of the Indian legislature aa was agreed to by the Consultative 
Committee iu Delhi. All its members ne appointed by the Governor-General on the 
advice of the Federal Government and it should be presided over by the Minister in 
charge of Railways. 

Transfer of Aden 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests ngaints the proposed transfer of the civil 
admisistration of Aden to the control of the Colonial office. 

Swadeshi 

(a) This Conference emphasizes the supreme importance of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, exhorts the people to support, even at a sacrifice, the products of home 
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industry in preference to imported poods and urges the Government to encourage, 
and support the movement in every possible manner. 

(b) The conference urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be subordinated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Princes’ Protection Bill 

The resolution on the Princes’ Protection Bill, moved Mr. Ckintamani ran in the 
following terms :— 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests against the Princes’ Protection Bill now 
before the Legislature as it unjustifiably restricts the freedom of the press still more. 

The Political Situation - 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana next moved:— 

(a) This Conference deeply regrets the Government’s repressive policy which by • 
its unjustifiable harshness has added to the discontent of the country. The Con¬ 
ference considers it unwise on the part of the Viceroy to have refused an interview 
to Mahatma Gandhi and disapproves of the Government policy of ‘no-compromise’ 
with the Congress. The Conference is convinced that only a policy which frankly 
recognizes India’s right to full responsible government qualified during a brief ana 
fixed period of transition only by safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India 
will improve the relations between Britain and India and bring about full content¬ 
ment in this land. It earnealv urges as a first step towards a policy of concilia¬ 
tion the release of all political prisoners not convicted of violence and the repeal of 
the repressive laws. 

(b) The conference disapproves of the continuance of the policy of civil disobedi¬ 
ence which stands in the way of a united political action by all-progressive parties. 

(c) The conference protests against the action of the Government in transferring 

E olitical prisoners to the Andaman. Iaiands whose abandonment as a penal settlement 
ad, for very good reasons, been decided upon by the Government as long ago aB 
1921, and demands that the political prisoners who have already been Bent there 
should be repatriated to India without further delay and that an impartial enquiry 
be made into the circumstances which led to the death of three of the prisoners who 
went on hunger-strike, 

Indians Abroad 

Pandit ffirday Nath Kunvra next moved the following resolution i— 

(a) This conference Btrongly condemns the demands which the European settlers 
of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and their representative, have put forward for acquiring control over the 
Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of parnmountcy of native 
interests laid dowu by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the Euro¬ 
pean settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) This conference presses the Government of India to watch over the interests 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in the present circumstances. It further 
draws their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, specially in Uganda and Tanganyika for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africane and that Indians are consequently being 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
decades past. The conference urges the Government of India to take early steps 
to investigate and obtain redress lor thiB grievance. 

(c) This conference extends its whole-hearted support to the Indiana of South 
Africa in their )UBt fight for their elementary rights and assures them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother¬ 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals. 

The White Paper 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni next moved 

(a) Tho United Provinces Liberal Conference places on record its sense of pro¬ 
found dissatisfaction with the proposals of constitutional advance embodied in the 
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Whito Paper and with the efforts that are being made in the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal. The White Paper proposals make no real or 
substantial transfer of power to responsible Indian governments and provide no 
method whereby India might be prepared to take over the control of the reserved 
subjects. The Bcheme is permeated with distrust of Indians and Indian capacity 
and is overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and in the provinces which 
are much more in the interests of England than of India. The proposals in their 
present form will neither satisfy Indian opinion nor bring about any improvement 
in the political situation. 

(b) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme which, while meeting the 
immediate demands and requirements of India, does also provide for automatic 
development to full responsibility and equality of Btatus with the Dominions within 
a short period fixed in the Btatute itself will satisfy Indian national aspirations or 
allay political discontent. 

(ct This Conference adheres to the following resolution of the IaBt session of 
the National Liberal Federation : 

Introductory 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound dis¬ 
appointment at the ‘Proposals of Indian Constitutional Reform’ embodied in tho 
White Paper of March, 1933. The proposals do not advance India to the status 
of « Dominion and nowhere is there even a mention of this as the objective. They 
are overweighted by safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians auu 
which are not only 'demonstrably in the interests of India during a transitional 
period,’ but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. These propo- 
sals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible Indian 
Government. 

Dominion Status 

(B) The Federation desire to make it clear once again that no Bcheme of re¬ 
forms can meet India's requirements or satiBfy Indian national aspirations or allay 
political discontent which does not confer the full status aud power of a domi¬ 
nion on India within a Bhort period fixed by statute. 

All-India Federation 

(C) (i) The Federation ie strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India ana the Indian States aud on lines consistent with 
responsible government, and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern¬ 
ment to take all steps necessary to briug this about without avoidable delay and 
almost synchronously with the reform of provincial government. 

(ii) - The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down as precedent 
to the inauguration of the Federation as they make for undue delay, aud are 
neither necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment and 
successful functioning of a reserve bank as an essential condition of federation 
and responsible government. And it disapproves still more of the further stipula¬ 
tion that ‘general, financial, economic ana political conditions” must be favourable. 

(iii) In addition the Federation urges that the All-India Federal constitution 
should come into being as soon as indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed automatically as the new provincial constitutions, and fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation the rights of paramountcy of the Crown, 
whatever they may be, should continue to be exercised by the Governor-General 
and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the White Paper. 

Fundamental Eighth 

(D) The Federation is strongly of opinion that a body of fundamental rights of 
federal citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India Federation 
should be a part of the Constitution Act. 

Responsible Govt, for British India' 

(E) If for any reason the inauguration of All-India Federation should not 
materialize or be unduly delayed, there should be responsible central government for 
British India concurrently with “provincial autonomy” without prejudice to the 
effectuation of AU-India Federation at the earliest date thereafter. 
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Control from England 

(E) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
the India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Govern¬ 
ments in India by his Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian legislatures for the period of 
transition and Bhould be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form aud for whatever purposes. 

Powers of Governors and Governor-General 

(G) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of govern¬ 
ment, central and provincial, special powers under various names—powers financial, 
legislative and administrative—as being the negation of constitutional government. 
While agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection in the 
new constitution, the Federation is of the opinion that these proposals if carried into 
effect will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater, autocrats than at 
present. 

Defence 

<H) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It strongly 
disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer 
of the army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation further urges that his Majesty’s Government should immedi¬ 
ately frame schemes for the nationalization of the army within a period of twenty 
years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a view to 
their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the replacement 
of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers by Indian King’s commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British officers in the Indian army have been replaced 
by Indian KiDg’s commissioned officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the Bo-called martial classes, should be thrown 
open to ail communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years 
by a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General 
and of members elected oy the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of 
the Governor-General without a vote of the legislature, which however shall have 
the right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by 
the Legislative Assembly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier the Governor- 
General Bhould be empowered to declare a state of emergency and of appropriating 
supply to meet it without prior reference to the Legislatures. But he should report 
his action to it and it should have the right of discussing it. 

Federal Legislature 

(1) While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is stro- gly 
of opinion that :— 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. 

(ii) There should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the 
Governor-General; 

(iii) All the members of the Assembly Bhould be directly elected representatives 
from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the case 
of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should be to the Assembly and not 
to both houses assembled in joint session: 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of the motion 
of no-confidence. 
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(vl) The representative* of the States should have no right of participation 
by speech or vote in the diBonasion and the decision of subjects affecting British 
India alone, inoiuding motions of no-confidence arising out of British Indian 
subjects * 

fvii) The- Council of State should have a Tight of considering demands for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limited 
as that of the House of Lords UDder the Parliament Aet of 1911: 

(viii) The Governor-General should have the power of recommending that any 
bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be proceed¬ 
ed with or of certifying - any bill so as to make it a law without the consent of 
both houses of the Legislature, and 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for grant when it haB been refuaed in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. 

Financial 

(J) (i) The Federation, folly concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi¬ 
lity to Minister, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising 
revenue, reserve large and excessive power in the bands of the Governor-General 
and virtually reduoe Ministers to a position of powerlessness in the disposal of the 
bulk of it. 

Safeguards 

(ii) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
safeguards are both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and 
the Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects as Dominion governments and legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(K) (i) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British nationals doing or Becking to do business 

, with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discri¬ 
mination as they will deprive the future government and legislature, in large part, 
of the power that must reside id. every such authority to take from time to time 
such Bteps, legislative aDd administrative, as may in their judgment bo required in 
the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. 

(ii) In this point of view the Federation must object to the power proposed to 
be given to the Governor-General, whether in the discharge of his responsibilities 
in the sphere of external relatione, to over-ride the will of the legislatures of the 
Government. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

(I) The Federation objects to the creation of statutory railway authority to 
replace the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive the future govern¬ 
ment and legislature of powers which they should possess m the interests of the 
tax-payer.. In any event it should be left to them to decide the question and any 
provision in that Dehalf should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

Federal and Supreme Courts 

(M) The Federation is of opinion, 

. (•) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court should be co-equal and co-ex- 

tensive in respect of all units of the federation, and 

(ii) That provision of a Supreme Court to function as a Court of Appeal for 
British India Bhould be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

(N) Ihe Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of the central government in the interval between the introdaction of 
'provincial autonomy’ aod of a responsible federal government to be wholly reaction¬ 
ary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the present, highly unsatiefaetory as is the latter. 
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Pbovincial Autonomy 

(O) The Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
so-ealled ‘provincial autonomy’ as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten¬ 
sive special powers proposed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of 
finance, legislation and administration aud it objects to them without the least hesi¬ 
tation. 

Communal Electorates 

(P) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the farther perpetuation for the 
time being of such electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedaos but 
also between different classes of the Hindus themselves under arrangements proposed 
for the new Constitution. This Federation reaffirms the opinion that equitable re¬ 
presentation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of seats with 
reasonable weightage wherever necessary in joint electorates. 


Women’s Franchise 

(Q) .(i) The Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 
his Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s franchise. 


Women and Communal Electorates 

(ii) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of Indian 
women’s organizations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against 
their olearly expressed wishes. 


The Services 

(R) (i) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec¬ 
tionable proposals of his Majesty’s Government regarding the Services, proposals 
contrary in the main to the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
First Round Table Conference and never placed before auy of the three conferences 
for consideration. These proposals would in the opinion of the Federation reduce 
provincial autonomy and responsible government to a mockery, and should be aban¬ 
doned if the coming Constitution is to have of chance of success. 

(ii) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference { the recruitment and control and determining the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must in future be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present 
incumbents ; and recruitments of the Indian Civil iService should not be made for 
judicial offices, and no such offices Bhould anywhere be reserved for officers of 
that service. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

(S) The Constitution Act should vest in the future legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

Conclusion 

(T) In conclusion, tho National Liberal Federation of India deems it its duty 
to record itB strong conviotion that the White Paper proposals as they stand can¬ 
not possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will 
far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
condition, further alienate opinion from the Government and greatly intensify the 
present acute and wide-spread discontent. A generous and far-reaching measures of 
real reform on the line of Dominion Constitutions which will make India an equal 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations will I alone meet India’s require¬ 
ments and satisfy the national Belf-respeot of the people of India. 
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Reserve Bake Bill 

Dr. D. L, Dubey, professor in Meerut College, next moved the following 
resolution :— 

{a) The U. P. Liberal Conference urges the members of the Central Legislature 
to strive by every means in their power to bring about such changes in the provi¬ 
sions of the Reserve Bank Bill as will ensure a real and effective Indian control 
over the Indian Reserve Bank. 

(b) This Conference specially urges the following points for the consideration of 
the select committee on the Reserve Bank Bill:— 

(i) Reduction in value of the shares from Rs. 5C0 to Rs. 100 so that there 
may be a wider distribution of shares ; 

(ii) A substantial increase in the number of members of the Local Board which 
will elect the members of the Board of Directors ; 

(iii) Appointment of nominated Directors and the Governor—to be made by the 
.Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government which will take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Board of-Direotors with regard to the 
appointment of the^ Governor. 

(o) This Conference disapproves of the liberal terms which have been proposed 
to be granted to the Imperial Bank for a further period of 25 years and thinks 
that the concessions will jeopardize the growth of indigenous Joint Bank in India. 

The resoultion was seconded by Mr. P. L. Jaitly (Allahabad) and adopted. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 


Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pandit Sham Behari Misra (Lucknow) moved:— 

(a) While welcoming the effect which are being made for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness in the United Provinces, this Conference is of opinion that the bills 
now before the Legislative Council will not achieve the object aimed at but may 
make the position of landholder and tenants even worse than it is unless further 
measures are introduced with the least poBBible delay to enable them to obtain 
credit on reasonable terms. 

(b) Further this conference strongly nrgeB the introduction without delay of a 
scheme for the settlement of the debts of agriculturists on lines set forth ny Mr. 
Gokhale in the Indian Legislative Council in 1606 and clso an adequate reduction 
of rent and revenue rendered the more necessary by the changed economic condi- 
t ons which have affected landlords and tenants with special severity. 

The resolution was seconded by Munshi Oaiadhar Prasad, (Allahabad): Before 
putting the resolution to the Conference the president said that Rai Rajeswar Bali who 
was to have proposed this resolution had unfortunately to leave on account of 
unavoidable causes, but Rai Rajeshwar Bali had authorized him to mention to them 
on his behalf that the resolution had bis heartiest support. The resolution was then 
adopted. 


UntouChabiOtx 

Rat Bahadur Thakur Sanuman Singh, (Rae Bareli), nqxt moved :— 

(a) This Conference accords its whole-hearted support to the movement for the 

uplift of the Harijans and removal of untouchability inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and calls upon the people to do everything in their power for the complete 
bucccsb of this nation-wide effort. . 

(b) This Conference protests against the failure of the Government of the United 
Provinces to help the U. P. Board of the Servants of Uutouchablee 8oeiety and 
against their attempts to weaken for political reasons, the movement for bringing 
about concord between the Harijans and the higher caste Hindus. 

(c> This Conference accords its approval to the principles underlying the legis¬ 
lative measures on behalf of the depressed classes which are now before the Indian 
Legislature. 

The resolution waB seconded by Pandit Parmeahu>a.r Nath Sapru (Fyzabad) and 
adopted. The Session then adjourned. 



The Maharashtra Democratic Swaraj Party 

The following statement was issued by Jamnadas M. Metha, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All Maharashtra Political Conference 

A meeting of represents tire leaders and .workers from Bombay City, Suburbs 
and the districts of Thana and Kolaba was held on Wednesday the 30th. August 
to consider the present political situation in the country and to devise ways 
and means for finding a way out of the deadlock. Some leaders from Poona were 
present at the meeting, and letters of sympathy and support were also received 
from public men from several districts of Maharashtra. The meeting was continued 
on the 9th and 16th September. At the last meeting the Berars were also represented. 

After a full, careful and prolonged discnsBioD, it was decided that_ a political 
party to be called the Democratic Swaraj Party should be established in the first 
instance for the eleven districts of Maharastrs, the Central Provinces and the 
Berars ; and that the goal of the party Bhould be the attainment by the people of 
India of complete independence (purna swarajya) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. _ The party will advocate for the people of the Indian States the same form 
of political constitution and the same rights and privileges within the States terri¬ 
tories ss might obtain with British Indian provinces. A provisional programme of 
work has been drafted. The party is to be a thorongly nationalist, non-communal 
and rsdicaj group working for the attainment of India’s freedom and although at 
present it is to be confined to Greater Maharashtra, it is intended that it should 
later on be developed into an All-India Party having similar policy and programme. 

The economic programme of the party defines the place that the peasantry and 
the wording classes are to occupy in the party’s programme. There is little doubt • 
that the programme will do the fullest justice to the masses. Although the creed 
of the party is to be identical with that of the Indian National Congress, the 
membership of the party will be open to non-Congresa-men also who may be 
prepared to accept the party’s policy and programme, 

The central objective of the proposed party is to secure political power for the 
people in a free India; and the party will adopt all legitimate political methods to 
achieve that end. The preliminary meetings.that were held have left no room for 
doubt that many leading workers in Maharashtra are thinking more or less on these 
lines; and that the forthcoming Conference will receive the Bupport of a large body 
of public opinion in Bombay and Greater Maharashtra. 

The formal inauguration of the party will be made during the session of this 
Conference on_ the 28th and 29th of October next. 

The party is not to he called upon to repudiate 'the principle of direct action ; 
at the same time the organisers of the conference are quite clear that in the_ exist¬ 
ing circumstances of the country, any resort to civil disobedience, mass or indivi¬ 
dual, is out of the question. 

Draft Economic Programme 

The following is the draft economic programme of the proposed part; : 

1. The party will advocate the vesting of complete control of the Currency and 
Exchange policy of the country in the Legislature. This will include the formation 
of a Reserve Bank, which will be owned by the State and which will co-ordinate 
the Currency and Credit mechanisms for the stabilization of prices, fixity of exchange, 
extension of banking and the support of trade and industry. 

2. The party believes that free trade is the best system for the exchange of 
commodities and services between nations and Dations, but as India has not been 
under a National Government for about two hundred years, and as her economic 
interests have seriously suffered by being subordinated to those of Britain, a polio) 
of discriminating protection for our industries is inevitable for several years to 
come, to make up for lost ground. Even thereafter it will not be possible to revert 
to free trade absolutely on account of the aggressive economic nationalism which 
is now the accepted policy of Governments almost all over the world ; but such 
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protection as might still be found necessary will be given with due regard to the 
welfare of the workers and the interests of the consumers as also the wider interests 
Of the State itself. 

3. The party will do all that lies in its power to relieve the crushing burden of 
indebtedness which has rnind the agriculturists, and which is a result of heavy 
land taxes and drive the peasantry into the arms of the usurious money lenders. 
Land mortgage banks, Co-operative financing and other measures calculated to 
relieve the ryots and to improve their standard of life will receive the most sympa¬ 
thetic attention of the party. 

4. The party will stand for a living wage for the industrial workers and for 
reduction in working hours to ensure adequate leaBure for them, A system of un¬ 
employment, sickness and maternity benefits together with old-age pensions will be 
advocated by the party. The party will aiso be prepared to examine the question 
of nationalisation of such industries as may be ripe for immediate nationalisation. 

5. The party believes that with adult franchise and equal opportunities for all 
in the matter of education, the so-called untouchables will receive the full status 
of citizenship; and every other measure that will place them on a footing of per¬ 
fect equality with other citizens will receive the support of this party. 

6. The party will iuvestigate the system of taxation now in force and will seek 
so to alter it that the incidence of taxation may beaome just and equitable and the 
liability to pay taxation may be made proportionate to the ability to bear it. 


The Maharashtra Political Conference 

Opening Day—Bombay, 28th October 1933 

A severe indictment of the present Congress policy was made by all speakers 
in Bombay, on the 28tb October, at the opening of the All Maharashtra Political 
Conference called by the Democratic Swaraj party when an appeal was made to revive 
the Congress, and make it function fully. 

Mr. Jamttadas Mehta, chairman of the reception committee, described the 
present Congress policy as a conspiracy of silence and inaction and declared 
that the first and foremost duty of the country before its energy can be released 
into fruitful channels was to break the spell of Mahatma Gandhi. He said, if 
necessary, they were willing to form a separate party from the Congress. 

Urging a change in the present Congress programme, Mr. N. 17. Kelkar, in 
the opening address, said there would be no necessity of starting new political 
parties if Congress reconsiders the situation openly and adopts Council entry as an 
item of its programme. The solution of the present problems depended entirely 
upon effective manipulation of the legislative machine. 

A young man who obtained admission as a delegate tried to interrupt Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta while the latter was delivering the welcome address, but the youth 
was summarily silenced by the audience. About 200 delegatee attended the Con¬ 
ference. 

Dr. Ramrao Deshmttkh, president, made a forceful appeal for working the 
Councils. He said the Councils form and provide a training ground for the art 
of democratic government, 

Mr. Kelkar'i Opening Address 

The following is the text of Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s opening address 

Gentlemen,—Before proceeding to make my opening speech for this Conference, 
it becomes my mouruful duty to refer to the death of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, the 
well-known nationalist and the first elected President of the supreme Legislative 
Assembly of India. Mr. Patel, os you all know, exohanged legal praotice for publio 
life, at an early stage of his life, and achieved great success. He first brought 
himself to public DOtice in the Bombay Legislative Council, and kept up the lead 
he got there throughout his life as well ae the legislatures. He was a member Of 
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both the pre-reform Legislative Council, at Delhi, and again entered it in 1924 as a 
member of the Congress Swarajya Party, along with Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
some of us from the Maharashtra. In 1925 ha was first elected President of the 
Assembly and again in 1927. In that office he proved a great bulwark to the people’s 
cause, Subtle, Bkilful, audacious and astute, he was regarded on both sides of the 
House as a power for good or evil: and all the good that he did, was unquestion¬ 
ably to his own country. He did good work as Secretary of the Congress Depnta- 
tion in England in 1919. and since then oil and oo he did quite an amount of use¬ 
ful foreign propaganda for Indio. In Bombay City, as you all know, be proved a 
very competent president of the Corporation. His last words were those of a pray¬ 
er for early attainment by India of her political freedom ; aod I am quite sure that 
he would have enthusiastically approved of our move for this new political party, 
because be always thoroughly appreciated the use that can be made of all consti¬ 
tuted legnl bodies, as well as illegal bodies, for the advancement of the people’s 
cause against foreign rulers. I would request you to get up in your places to show 
your respect for this great son of India, before I further proceed with my speech. 

I feel grateful to you for according to me the privilege of opening this Con¬ 
ference. I must tell you at the outset that I do not open this Conference as a 
mere ‘distinguised visitor.’ An English friend recently defined a “Distinguished 
visitor at a Political Conference’’ as “an extinguished politician.” But I feel I do 
not fall under any of those two categories.' Neither meteoric blaze nor extinction 
is in my line. I am an humble worker in the field of politics. And I hope to 
remain such a worker to the laBt day of my life. Of course, the toll demanded by 
age must be paid. A man of 62, who was continually drudged for over 37 years, 
may be allowed a littlo rest, a little relaxation from energetic pursuits, and a little 
diversion from the regular routine of public affairs. And for that renson I have 
joined in the Reception Committee’s request to my young and energetic friend, 
Mr. Ramarao Deshmukh, to take upon himself the onerous duties of presiding over 
this Conference. Evee in the event of the Conference fructifying in the formation 
of a new Political Party, I have decided not to take up any office in the Party, 
though I Bhall certainly remain a member of it. Eor whether I can or cannot 
hereafter take an active aod energetic part in the affairs of any political organisa¬ 
tion, I hold definite views upon the present political situation in the country; 
and I never consider skin-saving silenoe as the better part of political valour. Io 
fact I feel oppressed by the conspiracy of silence, among our public men, that has 
suffused the political atmosphere and made it unbearable: 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Poona Conference has come and gone (without any tangible results. The 
mass civil disobedience has been suspended under high authority ; and we all see 
how even individual civil disobedience has faired. Desperate endeavours are being 
made in private to keep up the trial of the Civil Disobedience Movement blazing up 
however dimly. And one must appreciate tbe handful of men, who conscientiously 
and cheerfully vindicate their personal loyalty to leaders, by going to jail in the 
name of the civil .disobedience movement for the simple reason that they—the 
leaders—still keep on giving empty blessings to it, and wishing it a vicarious suc¬ 
cess. But the ourtain was practically rung down on the movements by the bands 
of the Dictators of the Congress, ns the mass of the people in the country were 
terrorised by tbe repressive measures of Government which were running a para¬ 
llel course with civil disobedience movement. It was certainly the best part of 
wisdom, therefore, on their part, to call off the mass movement. And as for stray 
individuals, going in for the movement, they naturally do not count, when the big 
question is considered as to wbat political activity may be taken np in hand by 
the people at large in the place of the civil disobedience movement. 

Nature does not favour a vaccum in politics as much aa in the special element. 
I can appreciate the spirit of non-co-operation which can be made really effective. 
But the only way to make it effective now is through the elector himself. A new 
potential entity is being created in Indian political life in the form aod shape of an 
eelotor. And as you cannot annihilate him for- practical purposes, the next best way 
ib to use him ior carrying out ail your wise ana patriotic designs. The elector is, 
the Government seemed to think, a new sword that is being forged by Parliament 
to slaughter the present leaders of political thought in India. But if Government 
find the steel for the sword, let us find the chemical solution which will give it the 
proper age and temper we want. With an extensively widened franchise, the future 
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elector is going to closely approximate to the elemental or fundamental man in the 
country, on whom you have got to rely on all your political activity, whether of 
the constructive or destructive kind. Was not thie the fellow-countryman on whom 
you depended when you plumped for Non-co-peration and civil disobedience ? 
And if at the end of twenty months’ battle you' have discovered that the masses 
have been terrorised, and if for that reason you have deliberately called off MasB 
Civil Disobedience, what new work are you now goiDg to give them in the political 
field ? 

Indeed, we have taught ourselves to create new political values in "Khaddar”, and 
removal of nntouchability eto. But it would not be wise to exaggerate their import¬ 
ance towards a work-a-day political life. 

Need fob Work in Legislatures 

With the Civil Disobedience Movement, left open only for very select iDdividnals, 
who may be sufficiently advanced in the Yogic way of stern discipline, selflessness, 
and mental obliviousness of the objective world, what work are you going to get 
out of the masses whom you have released from that onerous obligation ? The 
work of producing Khaddar and the removal of Untouchability are surely enough to 
take up either the whole of their time or the whole of their energy. Also they have 
other political problems on hand. They want land credit banks in order to be freed 
from indebtedness. They want practical industrial and free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion. They want amelioration of the lot and economic condition of the peasant 
and worker. They want things to be made helpful to the indigenous producer by 
an equitable fixation of the ratio of their rupee to gold which alone counts in inter¬ 
national economic transactions. They want taxation to be reinvestigated and its 
incidence to be equitably adjusted as between the richer and the poorer classes. 
They w&Dt military education. But sparing yon a tedious repetition of the nume¬ 
rous common places of the present political problem, I would simply ask you 
whether you can seriously tell me, that a solution of these problems, which depends 
entirely upon an effective manipulation of the legislative machine, can be obtained 
only by a more intensive education of the people, in Non-co-operation, which 
means as at present only a sullen static aloofness from the political maohine ? The 
machine will work yon, encompass you, and crush you, if you do not make a move 
rather to grasp it and at least obstruct its injurious working, even if you could 
not effectively control it. It is unwise to leave a Motor unattended in the 
road, with its Engine io operation, though the brakes may seem to be put 
on. The brakes often fail. And if the Motor starts the beet way ie to jump into 
it end take the wheel in your handB for all it may be worth. I know it will be 
said, on the other side, that the new reforms will not allow you to freely use the 
wheel. But the representatives of the electors, invited to come and sit by the side 
of the official driver, could obstruct, if so determined, and interfere so as to prevent 
injury being done to their interests, if they could not positively control the entire 
working of the wheel. Definite lead has been given under very high authority for 
constructive work being taken up aa a substitute for Civil disobedience. There is 
absolutely no difference of opinion ae to some of the well-recognised items of the 
constructive programme. The only debated question seems to be whether Council- 
entry may be legitimately or validly regarded as also part of the same programme. 
This matter alone seems to cause trouble. And there would be no neceseity_ of 
starting new political parties if onr friends of the Congress reconsider the situation 
once more, and openly adopt Council entry as an item of their own programme, 
That would be the surest way to rally all old Congress-men under the banner of 
the Congress once more, as of old. But unfortunately the revealed world with a 
capital W. of one Dictator in the high chancellory of the Congress, quite unnecessarily 
mentioned, in statement of his, Council entry alone for epecifio condemnation; as 
if that was a mortal enemy of the country. Swan-songs should not be animated 
by such preferential hatred. They should end in l prayer for “Peace on earth and 
goodwill to all mankind.” This special dispensation of condemnation of Council-entry 
could not, by any means, put any premium upon the continuation of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Nor was it remembered that the Temple Entry Bill, now 
sent for circulation for electing public opinion, is coming back into the Central 
Legislature, as boome-raDg upon the bead of those very people who enthusiaetically 
consign the Legislative Councils to perdition, ft is a fine irony certaintly to try to 
obtain a Temple-Entry Bill for the Untouchables through Legislatures which are 
themselves to remain Untouchables 1 One wonders which is the really lucid interval, 
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whether the one in which use is so sought to be made of Councils, or the one in 
which they are declared anathema 1 

How anxiously I long for the day when our friends on the other aide will give 
up this specially cultivated but moat irrational hatred of the Councils I In the 
race for the call for Democracy, the Congress has gone headlong even for adult 
suffrage I That full dose of Democracy will be long in coming. But the first instal¬ 
ment is near at hand. The new elector is already being formed and fashioned. He 
will be at least 14 p. c. of the population. And the Congresa must make up. its 
mind, once for all, that whatever it wants the country to do, by way of political 
work and movement and agitation, must be obtained through and at the hands of 
the new electorate. You may aspire to set yourself up as their guide, friend and 
, philosopher. But the actual dispensation will be a matter for ‘his’ seal and signa¬ 
ture. You might train him to effectively use his {vote for all that may conduce to 
hia national welfare. Even if you want the reforms to be scrapped, it is the elector 
alone who may do it. But one touch of common vital interest makes the whole 
world kin. Some of you have disclosed the vulnerable heel of the Congress Achilles, 
in failing to resiBt the temptation to take the uotouchability propaganda rightup to 
and into the Legislatures, ifou would, therefore, be well advised to think twice be¬ 
fore you repeat this mistake of declaring Council-boycott a second time. The pea¬ 
sant, worker, agriculturist and the youth leaguer will simply laugh at you and call 
you a hypocrite for your pains. 

Woke Before the Conference 

Now I shall turn to the work before this Conference. 

It is as well for any body to openly declare one’s views when there is orienta¬ 
tion of new work, and a new programme. I would, therefore, state as follows, for 
myself, and in my individual capacity. 

. (1) The ideal Btated in the first article of the creed, which I have signed along 
with the other members of this Conference, is of course the ultimate ideal. It does 
not mean an immediate ideal or goal. For, the word immediate and the word goal 
or ideal are self-contradictory terms. Nothing can conceivably be more ultimate, from 
one aspect, than Independence for a people considered as a political State. But the 
‘ultimate’ will never be reached in respect of good government, as we see in the 
case of Nations who have already achieved absolute Independence. Universal history 
tells us how certain stages are necessary in the realisation of ultimate ideal in 
politics. ' 

All political parties, including the Congress, I venture to think, are for the pre¬ 
sent unanimous in holding the view that it is through a Parliamentary Statute in 
the first instance, at any rate, that they expect to obtain whatever they regard as 
an adequate measure or the political reforms to start with. The idea of getting the 
needed advance in political status and liberty, through a Parliamentary statute, 
necessarily means that what you will get by that Parliamentary Btatute will not bB 
the absolute independence that you aspire after. A high Congress authority has 
made himself responsible for accepting substance of independence to start with, if 
it can be obtained as a matter of a treaty from the Parliament. This means that 
the ideal will have to pass through certain progressive stages of which, however, 
India legitimately claims herself to be the judge and not British Government. 
Tbe Dominion Status, as contained in the Westminister Statute, may, therefore, be 
openly Btated as something which we immediately claim, but which is not techni¬ 
cally complete independence. Countries' like Ireland or Egypt are already practically 
on the eve of independence and are struggling for the severance of the ties which 
bind them to England. England, on the other hand, has made it clear to her colo¬ 
nies that they can claim to ne independent at any moment; provided that they re¬ 
main as friends and co-workers ; and India on her part can certainly assure Eng¬ 
land that she too would, as Mahatma Gandhi says, like to remain a good friend 
of England and co-operate with her in realising the world-welfare, provided England 
make no trouble about India ultimately getting independence like the colouies. 

(2) As regards the constructive programme £ have all along oo-operated, and 
will all along oo-operate, with other Congressmen in the same. And I believe, 
that if a new Party is to be formed it will certainly include well recognised 'items 
of the work in its programme though it will of courBe reserve to itsolf the right to 
use those methods alone of carrying out the work as tbe Party may decide upon. 
Specifically I may mention that though I stand whole-heartedly for the removal 
of untouchability in all its aspeots, I am againBt coercing the orthodox olasBeB by 
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Legislation for this purpose. I am a nationalist by instinct and temperament, and'T 
hope that even the orthodox community can be won over by persuasion to do what 
is necessary. 

Conflict of Clabs Interests 

(3) With regard to the conflict of class-interests, I would like to state in general 
terms that I have no fads in hand, and do not hold any exclusively class-conscious 
views. All classes, now built upon an economic or political basis, are the results of 
natural evolution of factors and processes in operation during the last so many 
centuries. But, of course, they cannot resist the commanding call of the country for 
change, either in their Btatus or in the grip of their iuterests over other classes. But, 

I believe, in the principle of an equitable reconciliation of what may appear to be 
conflicting interests in any problem. The loss of ecomomic interests, if forced or 
inflicted For the good of the society at large, can be made up by economic compen¬ 
sation, and on that basis an equitable adjustment between different class interests 
may legitimately become a subject for legislation. 

(4) I wish the Congress will not so soon be called upon to become a proclaimed 
partisan in the country. I hope it will not start the process of disintegration by 
expressing partiality for particular interests, economic and political. I think, it js 
necessary to obtain first a certain definite workable measure of political power in 
hand, before we can think of taking extreme measures of social legislation, though 
in the meanwhile the process of reconciling conflict of interests should be seriously 
taken up in hand Dy the Congress, and the maximum amount of help and co¬ 
operation should be secured from as many classes and interests in the country ;as 
possible for a fight with Government. 

6. I am neither a pessimist nor an optimist by nature. Mv principle of poli¬ 
tical philosophy is that of Pragmatism and Meliorism. I attach greater importance 
to actual experience, and ideals based on them, rather than any o priori principles. 

6. I know that views like mine cannot be dazzliDg or even attractive for some 
people. Perhaps they do not afford adequate Bcope or suitable setting for the 
powers and energiea of leaders, required for their presentation or propaganda by 
political leaders, who are victims to obsession by some particular idea. But “Honesty- 
is after all the best policy” even in political opinion. Xt is absolutely a secondary 
matter whether with your honest views you get only a limited theatre for action. 
Tbe heroic view expressed by Mr. Gandhi on a number of occasions is well-known 
viz., that he is prepared to five, if it be necessary to stand by his principles, in the 
minority of one, -But heroics is not in my line, and I have the satisfaction of 
having quite a large number of people on my side who hold and appreciate my 
views. 

The Democratic Swarajya Pasty 

Finally, 1 would like to say a word about the relations between the Indian 
National Congress and the prospective Democratic 8warajya Party, if it comes 
into existence. You may, of course, take my views-as strictly my own personal 
views. I have been a member of the Congress since 1895. I am still a member of 
the Congress. For some years I was President of the Mnharashtrn Provincial 
Congress Committee and a member of the All-India Congress Committee from 1917 
till 1930. I was a member of tbe Working Committee itself for some three or four 
years. In 1930 I was called upon to resign my membership of the Provincial as 
well as the All-India Committee by the Congress President, Mr. J. Nehru, for the 
reason that I was a member of the legislature. 

So far for myself. Ab for my party, I was a member of three political parties 
since 1919. Two of these were parties within the Congress. The' party of 1919 
called itself the Congress Democratic Party. The party of 1924 was the Congress 
Swarajya Party. The party of 1926 could not be called a '‘Congress” ResponsiviBt 
Party for the reason that the condition of being a member of tne Congress was 
not insisted upon persons joining this party from the Bombay city area. The con¬ 
dition, however, was insisted upon in the whole of the rest of India; and ws had 
in that party a sprinkling of persons outside the Bombay Presidency. You will 
thus see that the word Congress was dropped from the title of the RespODSivist 
Party,_ only as a matter or a technical and logical consideration. And I- can 
prove is that 95 p. c. of members of even that party were members of the Congress. 

But now Other considerations have arisen, (1) The Ordinance Rajya will natu¬ 
rally dissuade certain persons from avowing that they are members of the Congress 
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bodies which ere declared illegal. (2) During the last seven years many young 
men hnve entered into public life. They were never before members of the Con¬ 
gress ; nor can you reasonably expect to ask these friends to become formal mem¬ 
bers of the Congress under the present conditions, simply for joining the party. 
Are we to reject these new recruits to political life? (3) It is all very well to say 
that one may wait and work within the Congress and obtain a majority for Council 
entry, but should not raise the standard of revolt against the Congress by forming 
a party of which a non-Congrcssmnn may not be a member 1 But in the first 
place most of the Congress bodies are extinct, and the question whether the Con¬ 
gress itself exists or not for practical purposes is a moot question worthy of the 
Indian Naiyayikaa or tho School men who seriously debated the number of angels 
that could dance upon the point of a needle. Ana lastly, to speak frankly, 1 have 
wholly despaired of the high Pontiff of non-co-operation ebauging his views about 
Council-entry. A leopard may sooner change his spots than the Mahatma his 
views ip this reBpect. As for his followers there are two classes. One class agrees 
with him in sincerely believing in the futility of the Council work. But the other 
class, though agreeing with us on the other side on the Council question, will not 
themselves make a move in the Congress or even make a declaration of their sin¬ 
cere views on the Council question merely out of sentimental regard for their 
loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, as for myself, Mr. Gandhi chafes me, whenever I meet 
him, as being his enemy. I reply that a lesser role satisfies me. I am nothing 
more than his political opponent. I never owned or professed aDy personal loyalty 
to him at any time, though of course I have a certain measure of regard for his 
non-political qualities, which however do not make him commit some of his 
famous irrational acts. Then the only question remains about any specific loyally 
to my principles about Council-eDtry and my general loyalty to the Congress, 
which I still consider as the premier-political body in the country. But if driven 
uncharitably to make a last Choice between the two loyalties, I would chose the 
one to my principles. This catchword or idea about loyalty to the Congress. can 
be easily run to death. Then, again, it looks likely that, if the Congress is not 
already dead it may soon meet with that lamentable fate, if certain clouds of 
economic programmes that are now being formed in the U. P. are pushed ou in 
the name of the Congress, to the point of an open clasB-war. 

Conclusion 

I have dwelt at length on the point of my relations with the Congress, simply 
because a clear statement of my views is, in my own opinion, necessary at this 
time. But I shall conclude with this assurance that when the ordinances are with¬ 
drawn and the Congress Committees are legally rehabilitated, 1 shall be the first 
to suggest to the new party that it may then revise the conditions of its member¬ 
ship and make the membership of the Congress a condition of the membership 
of the party itself, which need not be insisted upon at the present moment for 
obvious reasons. With these words I declare that the conference is opened, 
and request the chairman of the Reception Committee to proceed to the election- 
of the President of the Conference. 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference, Mr. Brahmintcadi Ramarao Deshmukh, Minister, 
Central Provinces, entered At the outset a vigorous defence of starting a new party. 
To contemplate a new party, it was not to deny the services of those who 
had made unparalleled sacrifices in the motherland’s cause nor was it denying 
Mahatma Gandhi the position he bad carved for himself in Indian politics. 

Tho speaker next dwelt with-council-entry. The boycott of councils left a very 
important strategic position on the fighting front in the hands of tho enemy to bo 
exploited against ub in the recent fight and that policy was a serious blunder. Let 
-us, however, hope that now at least all Buch talk about councils was really the 
history of the past. Though Ireland was hardly any parallel to India’s case, yet 
De Valera’s efforts should open their eyes if our constitution was going to fall 
far short of the Irish constitution in the future. For those who intended to work 
it, it did not promise to be all a path of roses. The Governor’s power in the 
provinces would give rise to constant friction, necessitating perhaps obstruction, or 
some kiod of direct action with a view to rendering them harmless. Unless you 
have the necessary type of men as Ministers to enable you to take such action, 
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Governor’s powers must continue to be reel and effective. Whatever the defect. in 
the pew constitution, the resistance of objectionable features of it from within and 
without might conceivably be found to be a necessity at any stage. Boycott at 
such a juncture would only leave the field open for exploitation by powerful 
Governors which the new constitution intends to set up. 

Referring to Federation, the speaker said he did not like Federation of the type 
contemplated in the constitution which, in his opinion, was a form of Government 
extremely dangerous to the development of India as a nation. Its basic concep¬ 
tion was opposed to the idea of Indian unity. He favoured the idea of a v unitary 
form of Government. He next criticised the Communal Award and asked the 
House carefully to consider the Programme which the Reception Committee would 
place before them and make it suitable for the development of this nucleus into an 
All-India Party wilh an All-India programme 


The Central Sikh League & Khalsa Durbar 

A joint session of the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League was held at 
Lahore on the 14th. October 1933 under the presidency of Master Tara Singh. 

Welcoming the delegates, Sardar Mangal Singh, referring to the White Paper 
scheme, said that it might be anything else but it was neither national nor 
responsible government. He declared that the Sikhs would tnever willingly accept 
any system of government which wae not based on truly nationalist aod non- 
comtnunal principles. That did not, however, mean that they were not’prepared for 
any reasonable compromise. 

Sardar Mangal Singh BuggeBted a national pact ibetween the different communi¬ 
ties under which all local bodies, legislatures, Cabinets and the Services would be 
manned purely on a national and non-commnnal basis. There should be a declara¬ 
tion of fundamental rightB. Constitutional and cultural safeguards should be pro¬ 
vided in the constitution. For the protection of all minorities, there should be 
uniform formula throughout the country, such as reservation of seats in the legi¬ 
slatures on the basis of population of voting strength, whichever was preferred by 
the community, with the right to conteet additional seats for all minorities who 
formed less than twenty-five per cent of the population. This should be under 
joint electorates and for a limited period only. The franchise question should be 
considered on its Writs, and should not be linked with any other consideration; 

Sardar Mangal SiDgh suggested improvements of the educational and economic 
conditions of the masses, the strengthening of their organisation to carry oa the 
effective agitation to get the White Paper constitution, including the Communal 
Award, materially improved, the securing of signatures to strengthen their caBt 
the initiation of widespread anti-nntouchabilily campaign and the carrying on of 
effective propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and Khaddar and against liquor. 

Sardar Mangal SiDgh asked the release of political prisoners convicted in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1914-15. 

■ The Presidential Address 

In his Presidential address Master Tara Sitigh criticising the White Paper 
proposals, said that they wauted liberty and no mere ‘advance’ would do. Ho was 
even prepared to agree to some of the safeguards in a modified form, but it Bhould 
be left entirely to them to assume powers which might bo at present reserved .in 
the hands of the Governor-General. 

Master Tara Singh added that while the last ReformB gave recognition to commu- 
nalism, the new reforms scheme proposed to give a statutory majority to communalism. 
The only solution possible, Master Tara Singh continued, was the abolition of 
communal seats in legislative bodies altogether throughout India. 

Criticising the proposed communal settlement, Master Tara Singh said that it 

gave Muslims a statutory majority in the Punjab Legislative Council and also in 
the register of voters, and was thus doubly harmful. He requested the Congress 
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to make a bid for the abolition of communal reservation of seats in the legislative 
bodies. The Sikhs would solidly stand behind the Congress. 

Master Tara Singh observed that collection of funds, enlistment of volunteers 
and removal of untouchability, were the right sort of preparation for their work. 

Finally, Master Tara Singh referred to the proposed Act to safeguard the Indian 
Princes and asked what steps the Indian Government had taken to defend its sub¬ 
ject from the ‘intrigues’ of the Indian Princes. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day, 15th. October 1933 

That the only way to democratic swaraj is through the abolition of communal 
representation in the various legislatures of the country, was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session of the Khalaa Durbar and the Central Sikh League this 
afternoon. 

The resolution, which was moved by Sardar Jiamam Singh, further stated that 
as a mutual communal settlement had at present become difficult on account of the 
unjust aud iniquitous decision of the British Government, the conference, reserving 
the right to put forward the Sikh demands advocated by the Central Sikh League 
when and if it becomes necessary, recommends to Pauths the abolition of communal 
representation, as the most appropriate and effective means of fighting the Com¬ 
munal Award and of establishing democratic Swaraj in the country. 

The Conference further declared that the Sikhs will not submit to any constitution 
based on the Communal Award. - 

Other Resolutions 

By another resolution, the Conference declared that no conBtitation-making could 
be achieved under the “regime of ordinances and repression” and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to call a halt to the experiment and to explore avenues of reconciliation with 
the Congress and thereby rise to the height of true statesmanship. 

Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to arrange for a referen¬ 
dum to focus the attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous character of the Com¬ 
munal Award. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the deaths of Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J, M. 
Sen Gupta and Baba Chohar Singh was also passed. 

The Sikhs were called upon to eradicate the evil of untouchability aud the Go¬ 
vernment were urged to release prisoners sentenced in the 1914-15 Punjab 'Conspi¬ 
racy’ cases. 


ALL-BENGAL L ANDHO’LDERS’ CONFERENCE 

Opening Day—Calcutta, 13th. August 1933 

The need for the establishment of better relations between landlords and tenants 
in the interest of the future prosperity of the province, was urged by the Maharaja - 
dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, presiding over the All-Bengal Landholders Confer¬ 
ence held at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta on the 13tb. August 
1933. In the course of his speech, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur said:— 

“Let me tell you without hesitation that you must follow up the demands which 
you asked me to put forward before the Joint. Select Committee with regard to the 
infallibility of the permanent settlement and its finding a place in the new statute, 
ab well as, with regard to your proper and adequate representation iu both the pro¬ 
posed Upper and Lower Chambers of your own presidency, not to speak of the 
other rights and privileges which we have enjoyed Bince the adveut of British rule. 
Whilst I make no secret of the fact that the deputation of land-holders from all 
parts of India that appeared as witnesses before the Joint Select Committee, and of 
which I was by common consent and courtesy appointed the spokesman left a good 
impression on its hearers, unless you follow up what little we were-able to achieve 
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when representing your case. Unless you stand up for your rights at this mo 
critical juncture in the history of India, you will, I am wire, be left behind. Whi 
is more, living as I hnvo done and will have to do for some time yet to come, ... 
a democratic country tike England, one cannot be blind tothe fact that insptte of 
the position of landlords and tenants being very different in the British isles to 
what prevails iu this country, there is much more cohesion and good fellowship 
between the farmers and their feudal lords, or in Other words between landholders 
and tenants in that country, than has been the case in India. 

It is true that iu spite of the many efforts of the Congress party and those who 
have advocated the no-rent campaign that we have up to now been able to maintain 
a fairly good relationship between landholders and tenants. But times are coming 
when it will be most difficult to maintain this position unless the landlords in this 
country, especially, in an agricultural province like Bengal, realise that the tenants’ 
cause is their cause and that their cause is that of the tenants ; in other words, 
unless, you are able to build up a landlord and tenant party in Bengal, a party 
which stands for agriculture, which stands for the rights and privileges of all kinds 
of holdings, beginning from that of an under-raiyat to that of a great landholder, 
we shall all he in the stew. 

It ie no good denying the fact that we are no favourites with a number of Bri¬ 
tish officials in this country who lay at our doors many charges of which we have 
not been gnilty of. On the other hand, it is true that some of us at any rate have 
not always been wise in the management of our estates and have not always been 
as dutiful to our tenants as we ought to have been. In consequence, not only have 
we in future got to cut our coats according to the cloth available but, what is so 
very important, realise that with the growing political awakening iu the country, the 
increased desire to assert for one’s rights and privileges the tenants as a class are 
bound to become more and more powerful and vocal iu their demands. That is 
why, I want you all to seriously consider not only the desirability of having at 
every district headquarters well organised associations which will be in close touch 
with bodies like the British Indiao Association and the Bengal Landholders’ Asso¬ 
ciation, but to organize at every centre an agricultural party in which there will be 
landlords and tenants with equal powers of voting, so that, in the future legislatures, 
tenancy legislation may come np through the combined efforts of landlords and te¬ 
nants, and not from a bureaucratic Government appearing as the champion of the 
tenants, as against so-called rapaciouBness of landlords but in practice creating more 
ill-feeling between landlords and tenants than is to be desired in modern times and 
indirectly encouraging sub-infudation, fractionization, free transfer etc., which lead 
to usury and penury, not to speak of the increase in volume aod cost of liti¬ 
gation. » 

1 think I have said enough on the subject to try and convince you how essential 
it is in the future for better relationship between landlords and teuanta and to make 
secure the permanent settlement, a very mixed blessing for me personally, to give 
permanent interest to your tenants in the land, so that they may look upon it as 
a boon and not a course. 

Poona Pact 

As the president of the reception committee has already dealt at length with 
regard to the disadvantage that the caste Hindu has been placed in by what is now 
known as the Poona Fact, I shall not go _ioto that question at aDy length. But 
whilst however so-much we may feel upon the arbitrariness of the communal award, 
we must put on our shoulders to the wheel and get to that stage when the Maho- 
medane in this province must come to the one and only conclusion that to bnild up 
India as a nation, they must sooner or later pool their fortunes with the Hindus 
and let us hope that before another quarter of a century passes we may see joint 
electorates based on good faith and good fellowship by which the two great com¬ 
munities can go ahead trusting in each other and making the cause of India a com¬ 
mon and undivided one. 

Meanwhile we are disturbed and very seriously disturbed over the Poona Pact. 
Having as I do a very genuine sympathy for many of the religious aod social dis¬ 
advantages that the depressed class Hindu in India suffers from, I hope that whilst 
side issues like temple-entry and so forth will never arise in this province,_ where in 
such matters there has always been more liberality and Catholicism, than in western 
and southern India, we shall be able to come to some better arrangement with this 
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cIbbs of Hindu* ia Bengal which whilst replacing the arbitrary Poona Pact will give 
general satisfaction all round. 

The Welcome Speech 

In his welcome address to the Conference, Mr. P. Tf. Tagore deplored the 
fact that even such proposals in the White Paper as in themselves did 
not in aDy way presage a distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, were being whittled down. Mr. Tagore declared that India would not be in 
a mood to cheerfully accept the disappointing outlook held out. 

Mr. Tagore pleaded for strengthening the hands of Sir John Anderson and his 
Government in their gallant efforts to recover the entire jute export duty for Bengal: 

The Hon'ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. who was invited by the President to 
address the Conference, urged upon the landholders the necessity of interesting them* 
selves in subjects which affected them and their tenants alike, and pointed out that 
the most important of these were Bengal's irrefutable claim for the whole of the 
jute export duty, a portiou of the income-tax and a capital grant of about seven 
crores due to the province in respect of the unjust financial settlement of 1921. Sir 
Provash added that if they succeeded in getting these claims accepted, the future of 
the province would be very bright, os occasions Ifor communal or class warfare 
would be few and far between. Sir Provash emphasised the need for the laddlords 
interesting themselves in the matter of increasing the purchasing power of their 
tenants. 


Resolutions 

Moving the first resolution, the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga observed that no 
constitution could guarantee their well-being, unless they were able to harmonise 
their relations with their tenants. 

Moving his resolution urging the revision of the Poona Pact, Mr. T. C. Gosteami 
expressed the determination of Bengal Hindus to remedy the wrong and to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere under the Reforms which were beiDg indicted on India. 

Speaking on the resolution demanding the abolition of the rice export dnty, 
several delegatee emphasised that the existing duty made it impossible either to 
raise the low price of the commodity or to alleviate the economic distress of the 
agricultural population. For similar reasons, the Conference urged the immediate 
abandonment of the proposed resurvey of revenue holdings. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the incorporation of sufficient safe¬ 
guards against any attempt to interfere with the rights and interests of landholders 
in reBpect of all permanently settled estates, and for the proper and adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the landholding community in the provincial and federal legislatures ; 
requesting the landlord 4 to make every attempt to maintain good relations with 
the tenants whose prosperity should be their primary concern : deploring 'the unsym- 
patbethic altitude taken by His Majesty’s government towards the Hindus of Ben¬ 
gal inspite of the incontrovertible facts ana figures put forward by them in support 
of their just claims to redress the great wrong done to them according to the 
unilateral agreement, namely, the Poona Pact thrust upon them (under duress and 
ratified by the Home government contrary to the clear conditions laid down by 
the Premier in the declaration of 16th August 1932, on the Communal Award” ; 
reiterating Bengal’s legitimate claim in respect of the export duty levied on jute, 
mainly a Bengal produce ; suggesting the establishment of a land mortgage bank 
for landlords and tenants; the abolition of the export duty on rice; and lastly 
requesting the Government to abandan the idea of holdtug survey settlement opera¬ 
tions in those districts of Bengal where they have not yet commenced, until the 
economic condition of the people improves, 



All India Library Conference 

Opening Day—Calcutta—the 12th. September 1933 

Mr. J. Leiteh Wilson, M. A., I. E. S., Educational Commissioner with the 
Government oi India, opening the All India Library Conference, which commenced 
its session in Calcutta, on the 12th. September 1933 under the presidentship 
of Dr. M. 0. Thomas Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, said:— 

It gives me great pleasure to join you in your deliberations, and I am very 
grateful to your Chairman and Committee for the undeserved honour they have 
done me in asking me to open this All-India Library Conference. My claim to 
such an honour is indeed of the slightest, for I can neither boast of the technical 
and intimate knowledge of libraries now demanded for librarians, nor can I lay 
claim, as so many of yon gentlemen can, to have taken a personal and active part 
in the development of the Tiabrary movement. Indeed, I can only justify my pre¬ 
sence here to-day among you on the ground that, as a student ana as a teacher, I 
acknowledge the important part that the library has played in the past and the 
much more important part that it will ba called upon, to play in the future in the 
development of educational and cultnral interests amongst the people of India. 

That the library is a feature of increasing importance in any system of education 
is now generally admitted, but its place in that system has not always been under¬ 
stood, It has been said that “while the importance of this library as an educational 
institution is best expressed in the formula ‘self-development in an atmosphere of 
freedom’, the aim of the school is 'training id an atmosphere of restraint or discip¬ 
line.’ In the Bchool the teacher is dominant, but in the library the pupil strikes 
out his own line.” 

While this distinction may be said still to hold good, it is not of general 
- application. For with the development of new systems of teaching, with the 
introduction of the Dalton Flan and similar methods, the importance of the library 
is stressed, the dominance of the teacher is reduced and the freedom of the pupil is 
increased. 

I personally prefer to describe the importance of the Bchool, college and public 
library iD another way so as to bring out their close relationship one to the other. 
In the words of an American colleague : 

‘A Bchool library means for the child a new world of spiritual and cultural ad¬ 
venture ; it means for the teacher untold increase in resources and power. It means 
for the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision of things intellectual. It 
means for the home new elements of common interest and the development of the habit 
of reading for its aesthetic value alone. It means for the public library a growing 
clientele of intelligent patrons’: for unless the habit of reading is inculcated in the 
child at school, there will be little or no demand on the part of the adults for a 
public library. It is obvious therefore that those of us who are chiefly connected 
with and interested in the development of pubiio libraries should also be vitally 
interested in the development on proper fines of the library in the school. At 
present our school libraries are nearly always a mere collection of books and not 
infrequently collections of rubbish. . - 

There are libraries of different kinds each with its own function to fulfil and 
its own problems to be solved, but the world has been slow to recognise the value 
of the library, although the library is no recent development, 

I am told that in India the existence of libraries can be traced back to the time 
of Harsha. However that may be, even in 1917 we find the British Library 
Association at its meeting in London complaining of the scant recognition accorded 
to its labours in the field of education. As one speaker put it "all that _ we have 
been saying in this Association, since we become articulate, about the importance 
of an efficient system of public libraries in tbe social and educational life of the 
nation we have been Baying for the most part to deaf ears.” But I am sure that 
no lack of recognition on the part of the others will deter you from your purpose 
or allow your enthusiasm iu your cause to wane. Indeed, the presence of so many 
persona here to-day, who are eminent in the educational world, ia sufficient proof 
of the fact that you are no longer a few lonely pioneers, but that your labourers 
are now receiving that encouragement and recognition winch they deserve. 
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A perusal of your agenda shows that many important questions await discussion 
? n “ man y knotty problems clamour for solution. By no menoB the least of these 
is the proposal to form a permanent All-India Library Association. The advantage 
of such an Association are, I believe, obvious and unquestioned. There is the need 
for co-ordination of the labours of the various Library Associations throughout 
India co-ordination which can be achieved only through the medium of an asso¬ 
ciation of an All-India character which Bball be representative of all the associations 
in India. Again, such an association wonld do much to stimulate interest in the 
development of the library movement in those parts of the country where no local 
association, exists. I have already referred to the fact that there are libraries of 
different kinds, each with its own difficulties and problems. An All-India Associa¬ 
tion, Buch as is proposed* would be in a position to collect and distribute informa¬ 
tion on developments in the library movement and thus help to solve the problems 
of its members. Lastly, but not least, such an Association would, I presume, by means 
Of its activities help to remove the all too prevalent idea that a library is merely a 
collection of books. Books by themselves are little or nothing; they may be merely a 
heap of rubbish. But when books have been made productive by the work of the 
- librarian, when they have been selected, classified, catalogued and intelligently dis¬ 
played, then and only then do they form a library. It will be seen therefore that 
only when the people have come to realise the meaning and value of the library, 
will the trained librarian take his proper place and receive the recognition that is 
his due in the educational system of the country and he will become the guide and 
friend of the student. 

I do not propose here to discuss the purely technical activities involved in the 
classification and cataloguing of boobs, but I see from your agenda that you pro¬ 
pose to consider the systems in various countries, witn a view to recommending 
and supporting the general adoption of the most suitable throughout India. _ 

. It is almost impossible to over-rate the value of the co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion which will emerge from the adoption of the same system throughout this 
great country, but 1 venture to emphasise to tbia Congress their weighty respon¬ 
sibility, should they record definite conclusions in this matter. The adoptioa of an 
imperfect or purely local system must inevitably circumscribe the usefulness of the 
library system, whereas the use of a general or universal system will throw Open 
the knowledge and experience of the world to the librarian in India and through 
him to the community he serves. 

Such, I imagine, are some of the duties that await you. It remains only for me 
to wish you all every success in your endeavours, and to assure you that those of 
us who are your fellow-workers in the educational sphere will do what lies in our 
power to assist you in developing and fostering the library movement in India. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. V. N. Brahmaehari, in the course of his welcome address, said 

It is now accepted that a taste for literature is not bo much a natural gift as an 
acquired habit, and that the years spent in an elementary school is the time when 
a love of reading is implanted by a sympathetic and understanding teacher. It is 
tragio to think of them any boys and girls through the critical mishandling of tea¬ 
chers leave school with a deep-rooted aversion to books I And if iu our schools wo 
need trained and illumined teachers, no less do we need in our libraries trained and 
cultured librarians—men of scholarship, men deeply read, men widely acquainted 
with boobs. They must be first-class judges of books, and of books for definite use. 
They must be wise guides ; counsellors of readers and inspireis of them. They muBt 
be experts in iadexing, classification, organisation, methods of study and research 
and other technicalities. This recital of the qualifications which go to make a com¬ 
petent librarian is sufficient to indicate the leeway we have to make up before we 
can take our place in-Western standards of library efficiency. At present we have 
not a’supply of professional librarians for the Bimple reason thatjwe have notjereated 
a demand for them. I have no doubt this defect will receive attention in the deli¬ 
berations of your Conference. 

Again, every artiBan needs his implements and his workshop. Books are the 
student’s tools, and the library his laboratory. But books are more than tools. 
As Milton reminds us they are the life-blood of their authors conserved to give 
intellectual life to others. They are our companions in solitude ; objects of affec¬ 
tion ; wise counsellors ; givers of solace in times of adversity ; co-sharers in times 
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of prosperity. Something personal seems to grow up around them. As Bacon puts 
it, libraries are as the shrine where all the relics of ancient saints fall of trae virtue 
and that without delusions or imposture are preserved and reposed. “Seated in my 
library.” says the author of “Dreamthorpe”, “and looking on the_ silent faces of 
my books I am occasionally visited by a strange sense of the spiritual and super¬ 
natural. They are not collections of printed pages. They are ghosts, I take own 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of men and 

things of which it alone possesses knowledge.No man sees more company than 

I do. I travel with mightier cohorts round me than ever did Timour_ or Genghis 
Khan on their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead 
not the living, that attend my levees.” 

Obviously this rhapsody does not allude to all books incidental to libraries. It 
does not, for instance, apply to books of reference and books of that class, which 
though of great utility for the time being, are not meat and drink to the human 
mind. For this reason they should be replaced as soou as they are out of date or 
superseded by newer editions. Nor should a library give bias to one department of 
study or to one class of readers. And, therefore, in your deliberations you will 
naturally take into consideration the affiliation of libraries, an inventory of the 
contents of their shelves, and what may be done for their co-ordination. You will 
likewise bestow thought on leading and circulating libraries, especially such as will 
come to the aid of our small mofussil towns and larger villages. It is quite true 
that the practices and amenities of cities have a tendency to be reproduced in 
country pieces, but libraries need money, and of that commodity there is not over 
much in our outlying districts. It seems to me that a “great national work may bo 
done through lending and circulating libraries that will carry to the door of our 
ill-informca peasants suitable literature on agricultural matters, on cattle rearing 
aud improving on dairy, farming, on hygiene ana other allied subjects. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. M. 0. Thomas, Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, in the course of his 
presidential address said :— 

Those of us who have seen or have known something about the library movement 
in Western countries, and the benefit of such movements to their people almost 
daily long for the birth of an All-India Library movement which would give simi¬ 
lar advantages to our people. But such a Movement can never come into existence 
merely through individual longing, enthnsiasm or effort. The ideal of strong 
Library Movement in this country, which is or should be dear to the heart of 
every librarian and library worker, can be realized only if we unite ourselves into 
a powerful body. The mainspring of an Indian Library Movement cannot be any¬ 
thing but an Indian Library Association. 

Our endeavour to start an association of this kind, however, is beset with diffi¬ 
culties. Fortunately, these are not insurmountable especially since we have nothing 
to do with the political, religious and sectarian problems which 'form the real 
stumbling-block to so many of our common endeavours in India. What we really 
need for the establishment of a strong, vigorous and progressive Indian Library 
Association is a will to nnite in a worthy cause with ao unselfish purpose, sacri¬ 
ficing our individual and even our provincial interests for the common good and 
settling our differences of opinion by a frank and honest discussion io a give-and 
take spirit. We shall be able to do this only if we keep our ideal clearly in view 
aud that ideal, may I point out, iB not bo much the safeguarding or advanciDg 
of our own professional interests as it is the furtherance and promotion of a strong 
Library Movement in this country. 

Now, what does that Movement imply ? It implies a new programme of educa¬ 
tion for our country which has not yet won recognition or support either of our 
Government or of our public. It implies a new syetem of education for all our 
people whether they be men or women, adults or children, , rich or poor, through the 
establishment of suitable libraries in our cities, towns, villages, and rural, areas. It 
implies a better syetem of administration of our libraries by a well-educated and 
technically trained Btaff { the securing for the library profession a better status 
by insisting on admitting to the profession only well-qualified persons, making 
proper provision for their adequate training, bringing [about a greater co-operation 
and co-ordination between libraries in various parts of the country, undertaking 
a regular programme of bibliographical research and compiling bibliographies of 
Indian literature. It implies a recognition for our profession as a real educational 
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faotor and force not only among the masses but also among the highly cultured 
™n.,t We * u ?ated people. Above all, it implies the making of libraries in this 
country a truly national concern. . 

„„„ m oyement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspiration it 
can possibly receive whether it .be from outside or from our own country. But, 
'rul° r - ate y ’ ,.. w , e , cannot expect any inspiration to come from the latter source, 
ibero is very little for us to glory in ‘‘The Splendour that was Ind” so far as our 
libraries are concerned. That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libra- 
nes in ancient India; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and 
patrons of learning giving as much support and encouragement for the establish' 
meat and maintenance of libraries as they gave for schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. In that respect, we were by no means behind other ancient civilized coun¬ 
tries, _ although we cannot boast of libraries like that of King Assur-bani-pal of 
Assyria or those of the Ptolomies of Alexandria which were a real wonder of the 
ancient world. But even the best of ancient libraries or library systems has nothing 
in it to supply us with the inspiration we need for our Movement. They were not 
libraries in the sense we know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure houses 
or literature sacredly guarded, vigilantly kept from the eye of the vulgar and 
meant only for the chosen few. Even for the educated, the wealthy and the 
leisured classes they -were a luxury. While we may take pride in them as the 
achievements of our ancients, we may not look to them for our inspiration and 
example. Neither are the present conditions of our libraries a great improvement 
on those of the past. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and our political 
connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for us (to look to .her for 
our inspiration and example rather than any other country. We shall take her 
as our model and shall expect from our Government what the British Government 
“f 8 done for the British people. Yet we should not be under the impression that 
tne boon will be granted without hard work and importunity on our part. It has 
not been the experience of any country which has a flourishing Library Movement 
to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

What have we got by way of a National Library to compare with the British 
Museum or the national libraries of other nations like the Bibliotheque Nat ion ale 
or the Library of Congress ? I am in no way belittling the importance of our 
Imperial Library. But is that the best we can expect in the matter of a National 
Library of a great nation with an ancient civilisation and culture ? Can we find 
our literary treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other 
nations 7 Where is our copy right privilege which hardly costs anything to any¬ 
body 7 What is the kind of edifice we have for the housing of our National Library 7 
While the’number of volumes of other national libraries runs into millions, what 
is the strength of the collection of our books and periodicals 7 What is the amount 
spent annually for their purchase ? These are rather unpleasant] questions, but we 
hope that within a few years our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac¬ 
tory answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and State Libraries 
we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries have, no doubt, a fairly 
good collection of books; but the condition of some of them is deplorable. To be 
convinced of the truth of my statement you need only step into one of the biggest 
of them, viz., the Punjab Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come 
out without a feeling of sympathy for its librarian and his staff who have to work 
under Buch conditions as prevail iu that library. No library of its size aed impor¬ 
tance in Great Britain would bave been so badiy neglected by the authorities' even 
in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not be said about other library facilities iu the country. Except 
for our university and college libraries which are intended only for the use of 
teachers and students some special academic libraries which are also exclusive iu 
their use and a few private and public libraries in big cities, the library provision 
in this country is almost negligible. The large majority of our ordinary educated 
masses is without any library facilities whatever. In fact, there are thousands and 
thousands of fairly literate people in this country who have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound rather exaggera¬ 
ted ; nevertheless, it is true. And there is no regular nation-wide programme for 
extending library facilities for these masses who nave had only the opportunity of 
acquiring an education in primary schools. Our educationists who advocate the 
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cause of compulsory primary education do not seem to be concerned about then 
or the possibility of a large number of them lapsing into illiteracy due to lack o 
provision for educating themselves further. Making such provisions for them an( 
maintaining them in a state of literacy seem to be our tack. We should undortak 
it. But wEat recognition, support or encouragement do we have or can we expect 
for such a task either from our Government or from our people ? We have no 
Library Acta and very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate for 
the purpose of libraries. 

We are several decades behind moBt Western countries. Can we do anything to 
improve the existing conditions ? Undoubtedly, we can if we follow the Western exam¬ 
ple and begin our work where they began in the last quarter of the 10th century. 
We should get ourselves united and do something more tban individual preaching 
of the gospel of libraries. As individual preachers, we are sure to be voices crying 
in the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial efforts and 
do something on a national scale. We are indeed thankful to our five active provincial 
Associations, e. g., Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Baroda and Andhradesba for the im¬ 
petus they have given to the Library Movement in this country. Ab a matter of 
fact, if it were not for their initiative and active efforts, particularly of the Punjab, 
we should not have had the chance of meeting here to-day. May we count on 
these Associatione to serve as the main pillars for the support of the new structure 
of which we are here to-day to lay the foundation. 

If Indian librarianship is really keen on improving its position and making libra¬ 
ries an educational force in the country, every librarian and library worker will 
welcome the idea of an Indian Library Association and will enlist, himself as an 
active member. That done, should make our membership representede in character 
and give us men to work for the promotion of our cause in every part of the 
country. We have also a number of sympathisers in the country, some of them quite 
influential in legislatures and with the Government, who are willing to cast in 
their lot with us. Besides these, if we can count on the institutional membership 
of all our libraries, Library Associations and other allied institutions, we shall have 
a membership which will be adequate for carrying on our work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our Executive, If we have an . 
active Executive, the membership will take care of itself. The Council of our 
Association will constitute its real strength : it will be its life and blood, and the 
work of our Association will depend upon the energy and enthusiasm of the mem¬ 
bers of our Council. Its progress will be in proportion to the work they do, the 
service they render. Ours will be a fortunate Association if we can succeed in get¬ 
ting right persons on our council whether they be from the ranks of our profession 
or from outside it. May we hope that our Council will be composed of the elite of 
Indian librarianBhip and other unselfish and public-Bpirited men who will put their 
heart and soul into the work for the promotion of the ideals of the Association and 
the achievement of its objects. 

We have every reason to believe that our Government would be quite sympathetic 
towards a movement like ours, but we cannot expect it to take the initiative which 
should come from the people. The attitude of our Government would, I presume, 
be the same as that of the Brtish Government towardB British Library Movement. 
It will not be taken np till it is found going, Government is naturally cautions 
especially where there is likely to be a financial outlay or need of a fresh taxation. 
Fear of an additional burden of taxation was the stumbling block to the orginal 
British Library Act. The British Government did not want to undertake responsibi¬ 
lity for a movement which it bad to finance either from existing funds or by 
means of fresh taxation. The problem, however, was easily solved by an optional local 
rate. We shall not ask our Government to spend any money on our Movement except 
perhaps for directing and controlling it either from the Federal Centre or from the 
Provincial Centres. What we shall ask for the authority of the Government behind 
us, a Library Aet which would empower local governments to levy a rate if they 
decide to establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the amount of the 
rate may entirely be left to the option of local governments. That will solve the 
problem of finances and give us an opportunity to show to our Government how - 
anxious our people are for the establishment of libraries. 

•There are already several hopeful signs of sympathy on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Centra] Government, I understand, is seriously considering the matter of 
a copy-right library. His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras have given their consent for the introduction of a Library Bill in the 
iladraB Legislature. The Punjab Government is evincing a great deal of interest in 
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the Library Movement and what Baroda haa done and ia doing is well-known to all 
of ua. Wo can certainly expect greater sympathy and help from the Government 
aa our Movement grows ana gathers strength. 

Next in importance to the attitude of the Government cornea the attitude of the 
wealthy. The help which liberal-minded rich people of this country can render to 
our Movement will indeed be invaluable. So far philanthropic benefactions in India 
have been mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities.i 
Some have been given to educational institutions, but only a few have gone to 
libraries. Among them the Dyal Singh gift needB special mention. Dyal Singh 
Public Library in Lahore is the most outstanding monument of gifts to public 
libraries in this country. We pay our homage to the ' memory of Buch generous 
donors and congratulate the Trustees for the wise administration of their funds. 

For a unique example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we shall have to 
go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the world to the gift which 
Andrew Carnegie made to libraries, This wise and most generous giver gave away 
a good portion of his wealth for the establishment and improvement of libraries 
with no thought of s reward except the satisfaction of having given to the public 
the benefits of that institution which he himself enjoyed during the early years of 
his life. The whole country of Great Britain, ana to a great extent the United 
States, Canada and some of the British colonies own their library systems to the 
munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

We need a number of Cnrnegies in India to-day not only to give us their gifts, 
but also to create an enlightened public conscience. We have perhaps many poten¬ 
tial ones in the country. But they need to be convinced that public library is one 
of the most essential factors in the education of our nation, that ours is a cause 
worthy of their consideration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives 
opportunity for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. They should be pro- 
suaded to think that the creation and maintenance of libraries is as good an 
object of philanthropy as the establishment of other educational institutions. Libra¬ 
ries created by them will ever be standing monuments of their good work and .'they 
will always live in the memory of posterity. An Andrew Carnegie, ‘or j.a Passmore 
Edwards or a Dyal Singh or a Khuda Bux will never be forgotten. 

Now, I have to be very brief in dealing with the other two factors for our suc¬ 
cess. Fortunately or unfortunately, the destiny of our land lies neither in the bands 
of librarians nor of the rich people, although they both have a part in shaping it. 
Next to the Government, it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legisla¬ 
tors and others who hold high and responsible offices in the country. Much of the 
progress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If they take 
an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, their sympathy and support would not only give us encourage¬ 
ment, but also would secure for us the meanB for the achievement of our objects 
and ideals. What we can do is to represent our cause to them, but we cannot go 
beyond the lobby. It is for them to secure for the country the much needed 
library legislation. If they refuse, in all probability their successors will do it and 
theirs will be the honour for having done the country a great service. A right 
cause cannot be held back for ever. The British Library Legislation which would 
have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had the unanimous consent of the Parlia¬ 
ment in 1919. W6 hope however that we will not have to Wait for seventy years 
to see the passage of an Indian Library Bill, and we firmly believe that the honour 
for such a Bill will go to the legislators of this decade.' 

Lastly, we eome to consider the attitude of the masses. It goes without saying 
that the illiterate masses will have no interest whatever in our movement except 
perhaps as a possible beneficial '.institution for their children who may be educated. 
But unfortunately even onr educated masses seem to be rather indifferent towards 
libraries. Whether such an attitude is duo to lack of opportunities for knowing the 
advantages of libraries or due to their disinclination for reading we cannot be quite 
sure. But I am inclined to think that when once they begin to enjoy the benefits 
of library facilities, they will be anxious to maintain them even at their own cost. 
That has been conclusively proved by the experience of other countries. Even such 
advanced people aslthose of Great Britain and America were rather indifferent to 
the Library Movement till their public conscience was roused by the Carnegie gifts 
and Government grants, and once they began to know what publio libraries meant 
for the country, they never cared to seek for external financial aid. They were 
quite willing to bear the burden themselves. 



THE ALL INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE 


Opening Day—Bombay—26tb, December 1933 

Tho All-India Medical Confereace opened Us tenth annual session at Bombay on 
the 26tb. December 1933 under the Presidentship of Dr. M. A.Anaari. Over 150 
delegates gathered to participate in the deliberations. 

Dr. Deshmukh ., Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
referring to the Indiau Medical Council Bill, said that it was passed in a hurry by 
an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. As regards the Indian Medical service, 
Dr. Deshmukh observed: “It is a very old Bervice; but there is another institution 
with a senile outlook, which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern medi- 
cal India. Although started as a military service, it must grab and keep hold of 
as many civil appointments as it can in this country, in spite of the growth of a 
competent medical profession.” 

Regarding the high standard of the present medical education in the country, ho 
thought it was entirely due to the independent medical profession. In conclusion, 
he observed : “The responsibility for improving the condition of our people rests 
with us. May our self-reliance ever grow, and the strength of our unity be utilised 
in the cause of our motherland.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the test of Dr. M. A. Amari's presidential address 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you heartily for the high honour that you have 
done me by asking me to preside over the session of the All-India Medical Con¬ 
ference. It is ' the highest honour that the profession could confer on a medical 
man and I ask you to believe me that, when I express my gratitude to you for it, 
I am not doing so in any conventional spirit. 

Bsfore I deal with the main problems, I feel I must dispose ot a matter that 
had been exercising the feelings of the medical profession for a long time. The 
Medical Council Bill that had aroused a good deal of controversy and very legiti¬ 
mate indignation among the members of the Indian medical profession has now 
passed the legislatures. Conceived in a spirit of subservience to outside interests, 
it was, thanks to universal protests, materially modified in the Select Committee. 
But it is at best a compromise. While some of our demands have been accepted, 
there are others that have been postponed for four years. 

I do not want to say more on this subject, but I must state three propositions 
that must guide medical policy in India. 

(1) The standard of education must be governed by efficiency and the needs of 
the country without interference from outside interests. 

(9) Reciprocity must mean reciprocity. We do not care much for recognition 
outside on conditions that may compromise onr self-respect and if we can be de¬ 
nied recognition abroad, we must have, and exercise, the power to withhold recog¬ 
nition also, 

(3) Our Licentiates are not a body of medical men to be despised. They are 
the backbone of the medical profession in relation to the work that the profession 
has to do. It is they who, as a body, come into contact with, and relieve, the 
sufferings of those who really constitute India. They, may not enjoy the advantage 
of what is called “higher education.” but they are a privileged lot where actual 
service is concerned. When we think of them let us not forgot that, in certain 
respects that matter much to the people, they are superior even to the greatest 
among us. 

Medical problems in the India of to-day, if they are professional, are also more 
peremptorily national. The duties of the medical mala are so vast and urgent that 
they must take pronoucccd precedence over his professional rights and privileges, 
It is, therefore, our duty that I want to emphasise in what I have to say to yon 
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India is a large country, and while she is rich in resources, the tragic paradox 
of the situation is that her people are utterly poor and destitute. They are back¬ 
ward in education and without those amenities of life and surroundings that are 
guarantee of health, ignorance, destitution, disease and terribly high death-rate are the 
prominent facts, so prominent that they must constitute the main and relevant 
criteria for judging what is being done and determining what ought to be done. 

Judged by the above criteria what is being done is not a magnificent record of 
success but a monument of failure on the part of the State, whoso primary duty, 
more important than any other, is the heaith of the people in its charge. What 
has it done except piead, in season and out, financial stringency ? There is no 
money for any activity that may likely prove of real and extensive benefit to the 
people at large. And yet curiously, there is never a dearth of money for spending 
on salaries the highest and most scandalous in the (world and for squandering on 
other cognate items to show of splendour in the midst of penury—which instead of 
helping only harm because they rob the peaple of what might otherwise have been 
usefully expended on them. 

The State is not without its departments of Public Health. But they are mere¬ 
ly part of a miscellany. The imperative importance of Buch a department cannot 
be minimised in any circumstances and in any country in the world. And when 
we consider it with special reference to a country like India where disease and 
death are the rule more than the exception, public health, in its broadest sense, 
must easily occupy the first place in tho administrative scheme, if the State is to 
justify itself. But the position is otherwise. Let any impartial mao read that 
illuminating publication the CensuB Report of India and let him also read tho 
official reports issued periodically by Medical land Health Departments. He cannot 
escape the impression that the whole business is, ns it were, regarded an unavoid¬ 
able nuisance to the State. Medical Departments do not represent a desire for 
achievement so much as a mild and apologetic protest against the inconvenience of 
difficulties. 

I sometimes wonder if the duties and responsibilities of the Powers-tbat-be 
towards the life and health of our people have been conceived in a spirit of service 
nt ail. For, the practieal expression of service is missing from the discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities. Service to the people is merely a pretext for 
surrounding the so-called servants with luxuries. The people’s needs are recognised 
to the extent that they serve as a contributory incident to the main purpose of 
satisfying the exalted needs of others. Look where you will, the dominating factor 
of policy is the same. 

This Association has, ever since its foundation, been dealing with medical prob¬ 
lems in India. The main spring of the difficulties we have been deploring and 
pleading against is the indifference of Government, as if the welfare of the country 
and its children were of secondary importance, a mere corollary to the main ques¬ 
tions of “perstige” “efficiency” and other such necessities of our bureaucracy. 

Take the problem of sanitation and prevention of diseases. Look at them in 
the perspective of tho present plight of the people. They demand more earnest and 
practical attention than any so-called emergency, A widespread and thorough 
campaign for the prevention of diseases does not require any argument to prove 
its sharp agency. Diseases are subversive of life itself and are, therefore, entitled 
to keener consideration than anything else affecting less material conditions of life. 
Preventive diseases are a challenge to the first raison d’etre of-a State. Here, how¬ 
ever, the position is curiously anomalous. There is little organised effort in pro¬ 
portion to the country-wide needs. There is no national policy in regard to the 
health of the people. What little there is of it is rendered ineffective because the 
bulk of the money goes towards the upkeep of a notoriously top-heavy administra¬ 
tion run by outsiders. If finances are mainly absorbed in salaries and allowances 
of the few at the head, no wonder that the people’s sufferings should remain 
unameliorated. 

The same is the case with Medical Education and Medical Research in the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of medical men are required to I relieve suffering. 
But the problem of providing the couutry with such men is being rackled with 
nonchalant leiBurelmess, as if it did not exist at all. I do not suggest the possibility 
of a miraculous production overnight to satisfy all needs. 

Repeated protests have been, made time and again, not from this platform alone 
against the manner of running medical institutions. The system stands condemned 
because as has been thoroughly demonstrated, the teacher occupies the bulk of 
attention and teaching appointments are made without regard to those condition^ 
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th#t alone matter. Efficiency is not regarded as the guiding principle in appoint- 


far availed little. 

The need for medical research in India is equally obvious. But the attention 
paid to it and the way it is encouraged leave everything to be desired. Universi¬ 
ties ore not given the opportunities for research that in their very nature they are 
entitled to. They are practically ignored. No Berious attempt is made to attract 
brilliance and talent which, after at), are the foundations of success. On the other 
hand, they are more or less ignored. The one main source should be the indepen¬ 
dent medical profession. It remains almost untapped. Indeed, it is discouraged 
for the sake of service men. 

The administration of the Research Fund and the constitution of its controlling 
body are guided by official and racial considerations rather than by those of medical 
science and the people of this country. No wonder that the grants do not bring 
material results in aDy degree or reasonable proportions. 

Racial discriminations and reservations involving terrible waste of a poor coun¬ 
try’s money on top-heavy administration are the fundamental features of medical 
policy iu India. I do not Bay that IodianB ere not entirety excluded. They are 
being given a chance here and there and the way they have discharged their duties 
not only justifies their inclusion among the “select”, but is also a clear proof of 
the remarkable efficiency of Indians. The number, however, of these Indians serves 
the more glaringly to show the dominance of non-Indians. 

Criticising the topfheavy administration of Research, Sir Nilratan Sarkar said 


FmRTim 
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“If the solution of difficult problems be the object of medical researeh, why 
should we not have a first clasB worker from France with one.third the salary or 
from Germany with half of what is paid here ? The scale of salaries sanctioned 
for departmental heads at the All-India Institute of Hygiene is double the salary 
of a Nobel-prize man or a Fellow of the Royal Society in some of the Indian 
universities. The top-heavy organisation where the salaries 'of the departmental 
heads alone swallow np 70 per cent of the total expenditure of the research insti¬ 
tutes cannot be called a sound organisation.I’ I need not add anything to the above 
aave tbat Sir Nilratan Sarkaris criticism applies generally to every aspect of medical 
policy in India, 

This brings me inevitably to the question of the I. M. S. The Civil Bide of it 
is admittedly indefensible. It has been recognised as such even by the apologists 
of the I. M. 8.: yet it is one of the unique characteristics of the administration in 
this country that what is indefensible endures. But since it endures it still findB 
a few pertinacious champions. 

It naB been claimed tbat the I. M. S. in its Civil side constitutes a “Miilitary 
Reserve”. Actual wars have proved that “Military Reserves” do not (satisfy even 
a fraction of medical requirements and that the civil medical practitioner does the 
job, after the briefest and simplest of training as successfully as the Military Doc¬ 
tor. This is the leaBon of the Great War. ThiB is also my own personal experience 
during the Balkan War. The Civil side of the I, M. B. as a Military Reserve is 
thus unduly costly, quite insufficient for war purposes and together superfluous as 
a Military Reserve. 

Another reason advanced is racial prejudice. Indian doctors, it is said, do not 
command the confidence of Englishmen and women residing in civil stations. _ This 
is neither true nor fair. There are to-day -about 600 Indian Medical practitioners 
in England. All of them enjoy successful and exteosive practice which would not 
be possible, if they did not command the confidence of innumerable Englishmen 
and women. 

Here in India almost every one of us knows from personal experience that racial 
considerations do not necessarily enter into the mind of the average European 
if there are some Europeans in civil stations of India who have ni 
Indians, I do not see why this poor couutry should pay so tha 
may indulge injthe luxury of their racial superiority. Ana why is it that the _ _ 
dices of a few Europeans should take precedence over the oircumBtances and poverty 
of the millions ? Do Indians and their poverty—if not their prejudices count for 
nothing at all ? 

Agitation against perpetuating the I. M. S. as a “close preserve” has been 
universal and persistent. What is the result ? Inspite of the superiority of Indians, 
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as revealed in open competitions, the service remains European and its position 
and prospects have been further strengthened as if in defiant response to the 
demands of India. 

I count among the members of the I. M. S. many friends and I recognise that 
some of them are in talent and sense of responsibility, an honour to the medical 
profession. I say this because I want to stress the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service, as at' present constituted, has no justification from the point of Indian 
requirements. The service is European and the requirement is not based on quali¬ 
fications relating to the special needB and problems of the people. Yet I. M. S. 
officers are the monopolists of all the high and responsible posts with salaries that 
are a contract to the usual apology of lack of funds, imagine a country where 
medical problems are in charge of luxuriously paid outsiders, white there » no 
dearth of indigenous talents to do the job much more effectively and at a definitely 
less cost. A lew weeks ago, three retired officers of the Indian Medical Service gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. I quote the following two extracts 
from the press reports of their evidence : 

“Col. Bnird expressed the opinion that medical relief in India was undergoing a 
decided deterioration which he ascribed to four factors, namely, the tendency of Minis¬ 
ters to interfere in details of medical administration, decrease in British personnel, 
incompetence and mismanagement by local authorities aud waste of public money 
in fostering the Ayurvedic and Unaui system which was like asking the army 
commander to raise and equip a corps of archers when machine-guns were urgently 
wanted”. 

“Lieut-Col. Broome, dealing with medical education, expressed the opinion that 
Indianisation in medical colleges was too rapid and urged that as long as Western 
medicine was taught In India the majority of professional appointments should be 
filled by Europeans”. 

These extracts are illuminating. They reveal the I. M. S. in its true light. They 
prove how utterly unsympathetic and anti-Indian the service is in every respect. 
This is the spirit animating the I. M. 6. and yet India is invited gratefully to 
pay for it 1 

Nor has the State recognised our needs, in the matter of the provision of drags 
and instruments. Bad health renders the demand for drags and instruments 
proportionately greater. National poverty means that they should be cheap and 
available easily, yet the one thing that is tacking is encouragement to the manufacture 
of indigenous drugs, instruments and accessories. In every country in the world 
“swadeshi” is regarded as an obligation of the State, So far little has been done in 
India to show that the obligation is recognised. Not that we are without potential 
resources. This is evident from the efforts being made in Bengal, Bombay, and 
elsewhere. These efforts could supply much of our wants at far less expenditure of 
money but the patronage of the medical departments of the Government is not 
there. This is unfortunate and a very difficult obstacle in the way, but the independent 
Medical Profession can help materially in popularising Swadeshi drugs, instruments 
and accessories. 

I must refer here to the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It was appointed by Govern¬ 
ment iu 1930 to inquire into the conditions of the Drug trade and profession. Lt. 
Colonel Chopra, the Chairman of the Committee and his colleagues went, with 
commendable zeal and earnestness, into the whole question. In 1931 they submitted 
to the Government of India their report containing comprehensive and valuable 
recommendations relating to the control of traffic in inferior, inert and even 
adulterated medical products, the passing of a Drugs Act and other allied questions. 
Two years have passed without any action having Been taken on those recommenda¬ 
tions. The report, I believe, has met with its inevitable destiny—it haB been shelved 
for want of sufficient funds. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was impatient about a Medical 
Council Bill because he was jealous of “India’s honour abroad” and desperately 
anxiouB about “efficiency at home”. He evidently does not realise that India’s 
health depends on the efficiency of drags. 

But we cannot wait until Government discover the truth that control over the 
quality of drugs is more vitally important than control over qualifications of doctors 
and take up tne questions in right earnest in their own time. Thanks, again, to Lt. 
Col. Chopra, a strong organisation under his presidentship has been formed under 
the name of the “Indian Pharmaceutical Association”, It proposes to work in the 
spirit of Colonel Chopra’s recommendations to fight, as far as possible, the evils by 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It is also possible that the organisation and activi- 
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ties oi the Indian Pharmaceutical Association may stimulate Government also to 
action. I wish Colonel Chopra and bis Association all success and commend it to your 
hearty support. • * 

There is another more or less allied problem which should be noted here. 

The country requires a few hundred thousand medical men to fight diseases. 
Present educational institntions will take an indefinitely long time. to supply even a 
fraction of the number. With due deference to the I. M. S. and its spokesmen, who 
would wait long and patiently for the preparation of the requisite number of 
“machine-guns 1 ’ to fight the monsters that are already playing havoc with out 
people, the very obvious thing to do was to tap indigenous resources. That has not 
been done, There are in the country a few medical institutions teaching the 
Ayurvedic and Unani system of medicine on modern lines and they in¬ 
clude in their curricula modern scientific subjects. The Government, if conscious of 
their responsibility for the relief of distress and suffering, and faced withthe lack of 
allopathic resources, should have done their best in encouraging these institutions. 
Bat little has bo far been done in that direction. There are Ayurvedic institutions 
in Madras, Benares and Calcutta, There is the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College 
in Delhi with which I am personally connected and about which I can speak with 
knowledge. It was my privilege to be associated with its founder, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, in his great work. The Institution is a magnificent tribute to the remarkable 
genius of that great Indian. He combined in himself the qualities of a Hakim 
gifted with a sense of realisation of the value of modern methods. He also saw the 
problem fBciDg India, aud with realism and far-sightedness that were charactersitie 
of him he saw the solution too. He, therefore, Btarted the Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbi College. 

Conditions being what they are, I am not qnite sure that we can fight the 
misery of our people on a countrywide scale except through men and women 
trained by such indigenous institutions. They will be efficient enough to fight the 
general diseases that are the ban of Indian life, They can be trained in less time 
and at leBB cost and they will be valuable to the general body of the population. 
Indeed, it is these medical men who can constitute the answer, in the present con¬ 
ditions, to the crying needs of mral India. But I have yet to know that the State 
recognises in any adequate manner the significance of indigenous institutions. 

There iB another cognate matter : about drugs. Thanks to the far-sightedness 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan, we have got, attaohed to the Tibbi College, an Institute for 
conducting research on the drugs of the Ayurvedio Unani Tibbi pharmacopoea 
on modern scientific lines. They have already succeeded in doing some valuable work 
in connection with a number of drugs. The potential value of an institute of such 
kind need not be emphasised. Yet, like the parent institutions and other similar 
institutions elsewhere, the research institute lacks finances and recognition. 

I have dealt above with problems that face ns in connection with the health of 
the people as also the main difficulties in the way. For a full and complete solu¬ 
tion we have to wait for more auspicious times, rather more auspicious circum¬ 
stances. Meanwhile, something has to be done. As medical men and women we 
owe a duty to our people which iB as great aB the profession is noble. Bad health, 
bad sanitation and nigh mortality are a challenge to our sense of duty. Governmen¬ 
tal indifference has made that challenge doubly compelling. We have to take it up. 

Major Naidu in bis presidential address at the Luckoow session of our Associa¬ 
tion has offered a scheme of National Medical Service with the spirit of which I 
am in entire agreement. We can certainly organise a corps of medical men who 
will be soldiers, missionaries and propagandists of health. There are medical practi¬ 
tioners, brilliant, efficient, energetic and enthusiastic young men, who are wasting 
their time and talent in larger towns. I have always tried to impress npon those of 
Buch men wiih whom I have come in contact, the value to them as also to their 
people, of turning their attention to smaller towns and district headquarters. There 
they not only command a good practice but will also get the opportunity of doing 
a larger service to their people.- If each district has one suen man he can suc¬ 
ceed substantially in organising medical help to the whole district. He can get 
assistance for the Teshils and Ayurvedio and Unani Hakims for groups of villages. 
With influence that service to sick and suffering humanity inevitably commands, 
he can not only organise medical relief effectively but he can alBO do mnch valu¬ 
able work in propaganda about sanitation and other matters connected with the 
prevention of diseases. And, if he is enthusiastic, earnest, and selfless enough, 
response—even financial response—will not be very slow in coming. I must relate 
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hero o remarkable instance of selfless service of which I have personal knowledge. 
Not far from Delhi there is a town which was chosen by a missionary lady as tne 
field of her work. She arrived with literally nothing. She received the hospitality 
of one of the inhabitants who gave her a couple of rooms in his house. The lady 
started her hospital work with bagged and borrowed and otherwise improvised 
medicines and mat to serve as a patient’s bed. Within 10 years, the lady has 
succeeded to the extent of having a hospital, well-equipped not only for the needs 
of out-door but also for those of a large number of indoor patients of the town. 
Her spirit of service was her only original asset. But it brought her, in fulness 
of time, everything else. It is this missionary spirit that I appeal for and I want 
to see in our young men and women. Given this spirit, we can at least bring 
under control the Bufferings of the people. The scheme that I have in mind con¬ 
templates the man at the district headquarters as the central unit, He will have 
his assistants and colleagues in the towns and villages. The district units can be 
co-ordinated into a provincial organisation and the provincial organisations will 
work under the central authority of the Indian Medical Association. This can serve 
as the nucleus of an All-India scheme. It can be developed on all sides. And, if 
this Association accepts the principle, a sub-committee can thrash out the details. 
The whole point is that we must mobilise all the existing resources, _ indigenous 
and otherwise, to get the maximum results. Once we start the thing, it is, in my 
opinion, so certain of success that financial and other help will speedily be forth¬ 
coming to make our non-ofGcial campaign against disease and igooranoe growingly 
extensive as well as intensive. 

We mast feel, feel actively and continuously, our duties to our people, who are 
extraordinarily poor and helpless. And we must approach our collective duty in 
the spirit of co-operation and selfless service. I deeply regret to have to say it, but 
I have noticed the prevalence of evils that are unworthy of our profession. Profes¬ 
sional life has been increasingly yielding to the desire for material gain as its 
motive force. It makes inevitably for the spirit of rivalry. 

I do not mean thereby that the profession is in a state of rotten deterioration. 
Qualitatively, the Indian medical man or woman still compares, I-am proud to 
claim, favourably with his or her contemporaries in many of the advanced 
countries of the world. But the evil poisons have entered the body and they must 
be cheoked before they assume grave proportions. 

Resolutions—Second Day—27th. December 1933 

Several resolutions touching the medical profession were adopted by the 
Conference to-day. 

The Conference resolved that a scheme of National Health Insurance on lines 
similar to that in the West be drawn up. 

The Conference urged the authorities controlling hospitals in India to alter the 
existing system, with a view to securing free treatment only for the poor and the 
levy of charges on those who are able to pay. 

The Conference condemned the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, as it does not 
satisfy the demands of the profession, and stressed that unless the Act is radically 
altered, it would remain unacceptable to the profession. 

By another resolution an increase in the number of elected members, both 
graduates and licentiates, on the Provincial Medical Councils, was demanded. 

The next resolution demanded that no members of the Indian Medical Service, a 
purely military service, should be employed on the Civil side. 

The views expresssed in the memorandum of British Medical Association and in 
the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by members of the Indian 
Medical Service were condemned by the Conference as “misleading, unwarranted by 
facts, dictated by Belf-interest and prompted by a narrow racial bias”. 

The sixth resolution recommended that open competitive examinations for recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Medical Service, should be immediately resumed, and held only 
in India. . 

The next resolution approved of the main recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee in regard to the establishment of schools of pharmaoy in every province 
in India. 

The last resolution approved of birth-control, and the education of the public in 
the interest of the health of the women of India. 



THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
The All India Women’s Conference 

Opening Day—Calcutta—27th. December 1933. 

About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended the eighth session of the AIN 
India Women’s Conference held on the 27th. December at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
coder the presidency of Lady Abdul Quadir of Lahore. Her Highness Maharani 
Sucharu Devi, of Mayurbhanj,was the chairman of the reception committee. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kuar _ read messages from amopg others, the Countess of WilliDgdoD, who 
regretted her inability to attend the session, and Mahatma Qandhi, who wrote“I 
have always felt that service of the poor is the special prerogative of women. 1 
hope, therefore, that this conference will take special note of Harijan service. With¬ 
out _ the active co-operation of women the removal of the cnrse of untouchability is 
an impossibility.’ Besides others, Mrs. Sarcjini Naidu, Sir Rassan Suhrawardy and 
Prof. Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. The following is the text of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Lady Abdul Quadir :— 

- The Presidential Address 

My acquaintance with the Eo glieh language is not extensive and the only Indian 
language with which_ I am familiar is Urdu. I would have been happier if I could 
have addressed yon io Urdu, but my friend Rani Raju>adi l the able and devoted 
organising secretary of this Conference, advised me to read the address in English, 
as it would be more easily understood in Calcutta. I wiBb I knew the sweet 
language of your Province and of Your great poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, aDd 
could address. the ladies of Bengal in their mother tongue, biit as unfortunately I 
do not know it, I have to read to you an English translation of my address in Urdu, 
I may be permitted to say a word here about the need of a common language, 
if we want to make real progress toward the goal before us. I think the Hindus¬ 
tani language has a greater claim ou our attention iu our meetings, than English, 
and it is a pity tbat stress has not been laid in our Conference on the necessity 
of using it more freely as the medium of discussion and exchange of ideas. I 
think this question, which I am touching incidentally, raises a problem of the 
highest importance for the good of our country. Our leaders have long felt the 
need of adopting a common Indian language for the whole of India, which every 
province may learn, in addition to its own. It is generally recognised that the 
UDity of language is one of the most essential features of a common nationality. 
It has also been indicated on more occasions than one, that Hindustani alone has a 
chance of being utilised for this purpose with success. I remember tbat about this 
time in 1917, there was a great gathering of Indian leaders in this very town, when 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the Muslim Educational Conference were 
all holding their sittings here. At the end of their sittings a combined meeting of 
the representatives of these public bodies was held at which Mahatma Gandhi 
advocated the need of a common Indian tongue and was supported by other leaders, 
including Mrs. Barojini Naidu. Sixteen years have elapsed since resolutions to this 
effect were passed, but unfortunately our thoughts have been so absorbed by other 
things that we have not advanced one step towards the goal of a common language. 
We must, therefore, as sincere well-wishers of our mother-land try to achieve this 
object. I pass on now to a consideration of the questions which are our main 
concern, tbat is, education and Bocial reform. 

So much has been said on these subjects from time to time that they had come 
very trite, but if you poDder seriously over them, they present fresh problems every 
day, which are bristling with difficulties, the solution or which requires the services 
of the best brains among us 

One of the most important questions is what should be the type of education for 
women, I think there can be no two opinions now as to the unsuitability of the 
existing scheme of studies to the needs of girl students. It was meant really for 
boys and is now becoming out of date even for them. It is more bo for girls. It 
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may be all light for some girls, who want to seek employment as teachers in sohools, 
but, for the majority of them a line adapted to their particular needs must be 
chalked out, so that they may be able to complete their studies in a shorter period 
and may acquire knowledge which may |be of use to them in their domestic life and 
in the bringing up of their children. In addition to this they should possess some 
general knowledge which may enable them to be wide atfake and useful citizens of 
their motherland. 

Among the educational achievements of our Conference lis the starting of the 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi, where girls from various parts of India receive train¬ 
ing as teachers. Its scheme of studies is different to that of the ordinary arts 
colleges ami the institutions elsewhere. I understand that the number of pupils 
under training in the Lady Irwin College, which began with twelve girls, has al¬ 
ready risen to about forty, which is quite a good start. In fact, I am told that 
demand for admission to the college is growing and several applications have been 
refused for want of accommodation in tne present building, which is a rented house 
and has not got room for more. There is also the difficulty' of want of sufficient 
funds. I think it would be a great help to the College, if we could secure some 
Government building in Old Delhi for its use. 

Having referred to the institution which has been established to help the type 
of higher education suited to the needs of women, I wish to say a word about 
another type of institution needed for the majority of girls, whose circumstances 
require that they should aim at nothing more than elementary education coupled 
with a training in some useful handicrafts. I believe the time has come for au 
organised effort for the spread of such education and we require a large number of 
schools, teaching not' only reading and writing, but also imparting vocational 
training of a practical kind, on economic lines. 

Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with the idea of adding to 
their accomplishments, but the increaaing struggle of life clearly shows that the 
time is not far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to 
be their own bread-winners, and when marriage will no longer be considered as 
the only career for girls. We should equip them for the coming period, when many 
of them will have to live a life more or less independent of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these schemes require money before they can be tran¬ 
slated into realities, and the question is, where is it to come from. One aouroe 
'which must be tapped aud which has not been sufficiently tapped in any part of 
India, is the securing of our proper share of the money set apart for education by 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. _ While gratefully acknowledging what 
Government has done to help female education in all parts of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the help haB been far from commensurate with the 
requirements of the situation. 

So far the great difficulty in the way of social reform has been the appalling igno¬ 
rance that prevails among the masses in our conntry, and nothing but wide-spread 
education can dispel it, A campaign for the enlightenment of the masses is needed 
and it requires on army of workers. Though a great deal of work has been done 
in the past and is being accomplished dow by honorary workers, to whom we are 
extremely grateful, a devoted band of paid and duly trained workers will be needed 
if a vast campaign aiming at speedy results in all parts of the county is undertaken. 

One of the meanB of spreading knowledge, which has already been tried with 
enccees, is the education of adults, but it will have to be carried on much 
more extensively as well as intensively in order to prove effective. 

Another direction in which work is needed is propaganda by meana of the 
press. At present the presB in India iB practically in the hands of men. 
In drawing attention to this I do not wisp to be ungrateful to our brothers 
wbo control the press. I acknowledge with thanks that their attitude 
towards our aspirations has been full of sympathy and they have 
tried to help us in the great task we have Bet before us. What I wish to empha¬ 
sise is the need of making a greater use of the agency of the press by women, by 
making literary contributions m the existing newspapers and magazines, in support 
of our claims and by starting newspapers and journals conducted by women to 
promote our interests, We have some magazines edited by women iu Urdu and 
Hindi and other vernaculars. I should like to see them strengthened and improved, 
so that we may have a powerful voice in shaping publio opinion. 
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Pubuo Opinion 

The importance of a healthy public opinion Is not often adequately realised 
All measures of social reform depend on it for their success. Take, for instance, i 
reform on which our Conference has been so keen ; that is, the discontinuance o! 
child-marriage. Not long ago the Legislature passed the Sarda Act, penalising 
marriages between persons below a certain age. The organisations of women ii 
India supported the introduction of this measure in the Legislative Assembly ant 
have since its adoption felt a legitimate pride in their achievement, but it has beet 
felt in some quarter that its practical effect so far has been comparatively small. It 
my opinion this is due to the fact that sufficient efforts have not been mad: 
to supplement this legislation by educating public opinion. I believe that in matter' 
of social reform, methods of persuasion lead slowly DUt surely to success. 

Use of the Cinema 

, A valuable agency, which can be used for the purpose of propaganda is th 
cinema. I think we can utilise it with advantage.' If educational films are showL 
to women in towns and villages, and special films are prepared for them throwing 
light on subjects connected with social reform, I believe we can do much more 
in a short period than through a long course of teaching by means of books. I 
should tike to see a distinct branch of activity started under the auspices of this 
Conference and a permanent sub-committee placed in charge of it. That committei 
should make it its business to have interesting Btoriea or dramas written, showing the 
evils of customs we like to discourage or condemn. Similarly, if popular eongi 
and poems are composed condemning bad customs and commending reforms, ant 
are translated in different vernaculars prevailing in our country, 1 think very gooc 
results can be achieved. 

Reform of Customs 

Among the Bocial reforms, that are urgently needed in all parts of the country, 
is the reform of customs Relating to the celebration of marriages and to ceremonies 
connected with births and deaths. With very rare exceptions, the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, all follow customs which are extravagant and 
ruinouB. Social reformers have been advocating that simplicity “and economy 
should be observed on these occasions, and in theory every one agrees with them, 
bnt in practice the surrounding pressure proves too much for all of us, and Borne 
of the best people among us do exactly what their less enlightened sisters and 
brothers do. I do not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that at least 
half. of the great burden of indebtedness in oar country.- particularly in rural 
areas, is due to the unnecessary expenses incurred in keeping up customs, which 
are either relics of days of barbarism, or have outlived their uses. By keeping them 
up we are adding to the eeonomio poverty and misery of our country. It must be 
remembered that the responsibility of us women, so far as the reform of customs 
is concerned, is perhaps greater than that of men. The influence of their women 
folk is often pleaded by men as an excuse for the observance of customs, which 
they can no longer justify as reasonable, and I must say that this plea is not 
unfounded. If women’s organisations make a real and earnest effort to get rid 
of extravagance on useless ceremonies, they . will Ibe doing a service of the 
greatest magnitude to our country. 

Right of Inheritance 

Another important reform advocated by us in this Conference is that women 
should be allowed to inherit property. We have tried to get a measure recognising 
women’s rights of inheritance passed in the Assembly* but our efforts have not yet 
met with success. I have no doubt however, that there ia a growing volume of 
opinion behind our reasonable demand and wo are bound to get it, if we continue 
to press it. This is a matter in which the interests of Hindu and Muslim women 
are equally affected, though in theory Muslim women have already got, under 
their personal law, what their Hindu sisters are asking for, through legislation. As 
you all know under the law of Islam, females are entitled, along with males, to_a 
share of inheritance and in families that still cling to their law, they do get it, 
but in many parts of India a custom has sprung up depriving women of then 
shares. It is necessary for ns, therefore, to insist that in case of Muslim women 
the Islamic law as to the share of females may be given effect to in practice, and 
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ft new law may be passed for' the benefit of Hindu women, to enable them to get 
their share of the property of their husbands and parents. 

Women’s Franchise 

Sister delegates—I hope you will not think that I am unmindful of the value of 
political advancement, because I have not made any mention of the political 
aspirations of our sex. We are proud to have in our ranks women who have 
worked side by side with our men in the political struggle that has been going ou 
in India for some time past. We have among us women who are keen political 
workers and have made great sacrifices in the cause of freedom. I have, however, 
advisedly refrained from venturing in the domain of politics, because from the 
beginning this Conference has decided to eschew politics. It appears that the 
reason underlying this decision is sound. For popularising the cause of education 
or for bringing about social reform you require to enlist the sympathies of ail, 
irrespective of caste or creed or shades of opinion. On the other hand, in the arena 
of politics, there is a great ciaeh of interest and sharp divergences of opinion. It 
would have been detrimental to the development of the feeling of unity nnd 
strength, on which we can now justly pride ourselves,- if controversial political 
questions had been included in our programme. In fact, it is because we have 
not allowed ourselves to be divided, that we have been able to show remarkable 
unanimity on an important question like franchise of women, which ie a part of 
politics but whioh has such an important bearing on education and reform that we 
could not leave it unconsidered. We formulated our opinions on this question, and 
our representatives who gave evidence before the Indian Franchise Committee, 
insisted on adult franchise as the ideal to be aimed at, and demanded equal 
opportuoities for both sexes, In other woids ( our demand was that sex should not 
be made a ground of disability. 

Disappointed 

This year our Conference, in conjunction with the two other important organi¬ 
sations of women, that is, the Women's Indian Association, and the National 
Council of Women in India sent delegates to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee in England, and they repeated the demands already made by us, with 
certain modifications. We are disappointed to find that our claims have received 
very inadequate recognition, and the franchise proposed for us is even less than 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Commit¬ 
tee. I would, however, advise the women's organisations to remember that even 
in advanced countries of the West, the task of women seeking to Becure their 
rights has been uphill,-and we should not bB discouraged by the tardy recognition 
of our claims. We should utilise the opportunities that we have got and go on 
asking for more, trusting in the rightness and strength of one cause. 

Resolutions—Second Day—the 28th. December 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference this afternoon a resolntion was passed 
expressing condemnation of war as a crime against humanity and whole¬ 
hearted sympathy with all who were striving honestly for world disarmament. 

Moving the resolution, Rajhumary Amrit Kuar hoped the spirit of unity and 
all-embracing love for humanity would be the . keynote and guiding spirit of the 
women of India. 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding, characterised India as the most peaceful country and 
added that the Women’s Conference had; by its own actions proved its right to 
bring forward s resolution of support to world peace. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, supporting, said no Indian conld be loyal to India and 
yet be sectarian and narrow in spirit. The ideal and genius of India bad always 
been the inclusion and not exclusion of universal thought and culture. Only they 
understood the fundamental ideal preached by the world teachers of the indivisible 
oneness of man and mastered the spirit, they could give a mandate for the world 
to Btop war. No matter whether it was a temple or mosque or church or fire 
shrine, let them transcend the barriers that divided man from man but were 
powerless to separate woman. from woman. She was speaking an element of truth 
on which was rounded the civilization of humanity. ■ 

Include a woman delegate 

The Conference also demanded the inoluiion of its representative in the Govern¬ 
ment of India delegation to Geneva. ,i 4 , ...... 
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Third Day—Tbs 29th. December 

At to-day’s sitting of the Conference, several resolutions were adopted touch¬ 
ing educational, social and labour reforms. 

The resolution on franchise, which was moved by Mrs. Sarojitii Naidtt, reiterated 
. the demand regarding franchise and status of women in the future constitution 
placed before the Joint Committee by the representatives of the Conference. 

It was also resolved that, after the publication of the Joint Committee’s report, 
a special session of the conference, to which representatives of the National Council 
of Women should be invited, be called to determine the attitude to be adopted in 
case the demand was ignored. 

Fourth Day—The 30th. December 

The Conference concluded its session this after-noon after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the removal of untonchability, the abolitton of capital 
punishment, rural reconstruction and compulsory registration of dais and 
■midwives, The resolution on birth control which was adopted by a large 
majority ronsed much enthusiasm in the conference and about two dozen speakers 
participated iu the debate speaking in favour or against. 

Office-bearers elected 

Rani Rajwadi was elected President for the nest year and Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee 
was elected Organising Secretary while Rajknmari Amrit Kaur, Doctor Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Airs. Cousins, Mrs. Hamid All and Mrs. Faridunji were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

discussion on Birth-control 

After a lively debate to-day, in which more than two dozen speakers participated, the 
Conference by a huge majority passed the resolution favouring birth control. No less 
than two dozens of speakers dwelt upon the subject and either supported or opposed 
it. Discussion was initiated by Mrs. S. N. Hoy. who first sought to meet the arguments 
that were advanced generally against it either on grounds of morality or because it 
was considered, that the discussion of the subject was indecent. These persons still 
believed in antiquated ideas and thought that there was something almost criminal 
and wicked about the subject. Those who opposed the subject on religious grounds, 
according to Mre. Roy, did not realise that religion was based on comparative ideas 
and that true religion could almost hold its own and yet be in the vanguard 
of progress. There was still another section of people who thought 
that knowledge of the subject would give an impetus to loose living and moral 
tnrpitude. The tragedy of the situation was that thoBe people who would have a 
liking for loose living were not generally influenced by conferences like theirs, nor 
by knowledge obtained in clinics, 

Mrs. S. Mehta, supporting the resolution, said that whatever be the angle of 
their vision, if they wanted to look at it either from the economic, the eugenic or 
the medical point of view they could not but come to the conclusion that birth 
control was absolutely necessary. As regards the fuss of the moralists, Mrs. 
Mehta said that birth control would improve the chance in life and physique of 
their children and it would slow down the rate of multiplication. 

Miss Rani Ghosh, who opposed the resolution, saia that it appeared to her to 
be undignified for the Conference to discuss openly a subject which should be 
settled between the husband and the wife privately. She could well remember the 
agitation they had when the subject came up for discussion iu Madras and also in 
Lucknow when the resolution on the subject was carried by a great majority.. But 
she would enquire what practical work had been effected by the Conference in the 
direction within the course of a year or two, 

Mrs. A. Kale, supporting the resolution, said by way of introducing herself 
that she was the mother of five children. While she found it to be a matter of 
wonder that most of them who opposed the resolntion'were unmarried, many of 
them were under the wrong impression that birth control meant birth prevention. 
Nobody would bother about a number of children if adequate provision for their 
upbringing could be arranged for.- Nobody would question the fine civilisation that 
was developed in India once when other nations like pilgrims had to come to India 
for learning. 

Miss Khawdija Begum Ferozuddin of Lahore strongly opposed the resolution 
ftnd said that if birth control was advocated to save India from over population. 
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why was the Conference then backing up widow remarriage inBtead of pleading for 
birth control t To Bave the lower classes from producing too many children, the 
beat method would be to educate them and raise their standard of living and 
morality. ‘‘Teach them”) she said, "Brahmacharya and Atma Samyama” (Belf-con- 
trol) which had been the key-note of Indian education. Only then you would 
be able to elevate your land. You could never 1 ’, she concluded, “raise a nation by 
moral education. 

Dr. Tagore’s Lecture 

“Women’s place in civilisation” was the subject of the poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s address to the Conference. The poet said: ‘Man having the 
advantage over woman in a comparative freedom from biological obliga¬ 
tions could devote his unhampered leisure in constructing civilization which natur¬ 
ally followed Id a large measure his own temperament and tendencies, and womnu 
for ages was constrained to adjust herself to the narrownesB of sphere allowed to 
her. At the present stage of history civilisation has become primarily masculine, a 
civilisation of power in which woman from her captivity spends her surplus wealth 
of emotion in the merely decorative purpose of society. Therefore, this civilisation 
bag lost its balance and is moving by hopping from war to war trampling helpless 
life on its path under its drunken tread. Its motive force of constant coercions 
in big scalee for the sake of results of absurdly vast dimensions entailing an appall¬ 
ing number of human sacrifices. To-day we find this uncadenced civilisation 
crashing at a tremendous speed along a perilous slope, knocking against unforeseen 
catastrophes, never knowing how to stop, and at last the time has arrived when 
woman must step in and impart her life-rhythm to this reckless movement of 
power.' A man’s interest in hiB fellow-beings becomes real when he findB in them 
some special form of usefulness or striking gift of powers, but woman feels inte¬ 
rest in her fellow-beings because they are human, not because of some particular 
purpose which they can serve. Her exuberance ‘of vital interest is spontaneously 
expressive. Fortunately for us, our everyday world haB the subtle and nnobstrusive 
beauty of the commonplace and we have to depend upon our own sensitive minds 
to realise its wonders which are modestly reticent. If we can pierce through tho 
exterior we find that the world in its common place aspects is a miracle. Wo 
realise this truth intuitively through our power of love and women through this 
power^ discover that the object of their love and sympathy, in spite of its ragged 
disguise of triviality, has infinite worth for which life itself can be sacrificed. 

The domestic world is a world where every individual finds his worth as an 
individual. Therefore his value is not the market value but the inherent value 
of reality which is for love to discover, that is to say, value that God in bia in¬ 
finite mercy has set upon all his creatures. Woman cannot be pushed back for 
good into the superficial region of the merely decorative by man’s aggressive athle¬ 
ticism. For she is not less necessary in civilisation than man, possibly more so. 
In the present stage of history man is asserting bis masculine supremacy and buil¬ 
ding the tower of his civilisation with stone blocks ignoring the living principle of 
growth. He cannot altogether crush woman’s nature into the dust. It is not that 
woman is merely seeking to-day her freedom of livelihood, struggling against man’s 
monopoly of business, but against man’s monopoly of civilisation. The monster 
car of organisation is creaking and groaning along life’s highway spreading misery 
and mutilation. For, it must have speed and profit before everything else in the 
world. Therefore woman most come into the bruished and maimed world of the 
individual. She must claim each one of them as her own—the useless and the in- 
significant, the lowliest and the lost. The world with its insulted individuals has 
sent its appeal to her. These individuals must find their true value and raise their 
heads in the sun and renew their faith in God’s love through woman’s own love. 
The union of man and woman will represent a perfect co-operation in the building 
up of human history on equal terms in every department of life. The future Eve 
Will lure away the future Adam from the wilderness of a masculine dispensation 
and mingle her talents with that of her partner in a joint creation, a paradise of 
their own. The rudely elbowing age of relentless rapacity will give way to that of 
a generous communion of minds and means when individuals will not be allowed to 
be terrorised into abject submission by idealistic bullies _ compelled to Iobs their own 
- physiognomy in a gigantic mask of a nebulous abstraction. 

36 - 



the Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The annual constituent meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, convened to consider various questions of educational and 
social reform for women, was held at the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 
7th. November 1933, under the Presidency of Mrs. P. K. Hoy. 

The meeting wae largely attended by ladies representing different communities of 
the city. 

After the annual report and accounts of the local committee for the year pre¬ 
vious were adopted, the meeting passed the following resolutions relating to social, 
educational and political reform :— 

1. Since education is the only means of removing ignorance, superstition and 
fear which are the trne enemies of all advance, an intensive campaign of mass 
education should be undertaken through private endeavour, legislation and local 
bodies. 

2. (a) That in view of the constant increasing number of girls from 15 to 20 
who come to Calcutta to pursue their academio studies at the University and who 
reside in College hostels, this meeting iB of opinion that these hostels are not su¬ 
fficiently numerous or well-managed (with a few exceptions). 

fb) That the parents and guardians of these girls should be_urged to co¬ 
operate with the University and the Colleges iu recognising the necessity lor care- 
ful guidance both as regards health and morals for adolescent girls and that with 
this aim they shonld request the University to create a post for a qualified woman 
to supervise all recognised hostels and to keep them in touch with the University.^ 

3. The Calcutta constituency in conference Tesolves that some form of scienti¬ 
fic physical cnltnre under trained teachers should be made compulsory and suitable 

g ames be encouraged in every possible way in girls’ schools and homes ; women 
aving realised that the future of the nation depends on the health and physique 
of itB mothers. 

4. This Conference of the Calcutta constituency supports the revised joint 
memorandum of the All-India Women’s Conference regarding the statua and 
enfranchisement of women whioh besides other points, nrges that the recognition 
of the principles of equality between men and women should find a definite place 
in the declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship in the constitution act, and 
that the extension of franchise for women should be giviDg votes to all women in- 
urban areas in addition to literacy and property qualifications as proposed in the 
memorandum. 

5. The Calcutta constituency begs to bring to the notice of the All-India 
Women’s Conference the shameful nature of the posters which are being displayed 
in this country to advertise picture-theatre films. That such posters should be 
displayed is a source of real danger to the young manhood and womanhood of 
India, and it is imperative that we who represent the women of India should take 
adequate measures to prevent the continuance of a practice so contrary to our 
highest ideals of womanhood. We therefore urge either a rigid censorship of film 
posters, or their complete abolition from all advertising boards/’ 

6. This Conference gives its whole-hearted support to the principle of Ram 
Krishna Jha’s Hindu Widows’ Maintenance Bill which is before the Assembly 
now providing for maintenance for Hindu widows and specially to the proposal for 
creating a charge on the husbands’ estate to secure payment of such maintenance. 

It emphasises the necessity for providing that no testamentary disposition Bhall 
affect the widows’ right to maintenance providing for under clauses 3 and 4 of 
the Bill* 

■1. This Conference records its emphatio opinion that immediate steps should 
be taken to prevent the operations of those enemies of society, who deal in immoral 
traffic, and strongly urges upon the members of the Legislature to make the Bill 
an effective weapon to use with wiBdom and justice to combat the evils of commer¬ 
cialised vice in the province. It therefore resolves that the following amendments 
be made to the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (1) the words ‘for the 
gain of any other person’ be deleted from the definition of a brothol; (2) that a 
mother living with a prostitute be made punishable under the Act. 
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8. That this Conference of the women of All-India desires to offer its heart-felt 
homage to the memory of that illustrious son of India, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, on 
the occasion of his centenary as he was a staunch champion of their sex, and one 
of the foremost fighters in their cause, 

The meeting also adopted two more resolutions, one condoling the death of 
Mrs. Karaini Roy and the other advocating village social work, the latter being 
proposed by Mrs, Saralft Devi Ohaudhurani. B 


The Oudh Women's Conference 

- The Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference held its annual session at Lucknow 
on the 30tb. October 1933 noon at Kaisarbugh Baradari under the presidentship of 
the senior Rant Saheba of Nanpara. 

In her presidential address, the Rani Eaheba of Nanpara emphasised the need of 
general education among Indian women and felt that though compulsory primary 
education could not be an immediate possibility, all educated women and far-sighted 
men should help to remove all obstacles in its way. She regretted the apathy of the 
local Government in not paying sufficient attention to the cause of girls’ education 
in epite of repeated demands from time to time by women’s organisations. She 
also suggested the feasibility of changiog the existing method and means of edu¬ 
cation to bring such education more in conformity with Indian ideals and 
aspirations. 

Reading the annual report of the conference committees for 1922-23, Miss K. 
Khanna informed the conference that several sub-committees elected to work in 
the cause of edncatiOD, untouchability. hospitals and village work, widows aid, 
temperance, leper asylums and orphanages bad throughout shown good progress. _ 

A number of resolutions were then adopted dealing with edneation, physical 
culture aud removal, of legal disabilities aflectiug the rights of women. 

Another resolution urged upon all women to undertake the work 6f rural uplift 
and reconstruction with particular attention to the abolition of untouchability. 

The third resolution requested the provincial municipalities to make rules and 
bve-laws to prevent lepers and beggarB from frequenting the publio highways and 
places and urged upon them the necessity of establishing asylums to house them. 

Mrs. Perrill moved a resolution on the necessity of teaching temperance in 
schools and made a short speech on the evils of drink. The resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed. 

The proceedings of the conference concluded after a selection of the following 
ladies aB delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference 

The Rani of Nanpara, Begum Habibnliah, Rani of Mandi, Kunwaraoi Ram- 
Bahadur Shah, Mrs. Ghulam Husain, Mrs. Menon, Mrs. Wnsim, Mrs. Gupta, Miss 
Khanna, Mrs. Alizoheer, Mrs, Perrill, Mrs. Mukand, Mrs. Ilahi Bur and Mrs. lemail. 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

Resolutions urging the opening bf birth control clinics, the abolition of disabi¬ 
lities regarding the women’s rights of inheritance and tho introduction of courses 
of training in citizenship and condemning the spirit of communalism and provin¬ 
cialism in the country, were among the many resolutions, dealing with 
political, social, economic, educational, labour and industrial problems, passed at a 
conference of the representatives of the Agra constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, held at Allahabad oa the 28 th. and 29th, October 1933 at the residence 
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of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Saprn. Lady Mukerji, wife of Justice Sir Lai Gopal 
Mukerji, presided. Among; the delegates present were Mrs. Kitty Shiva Rao, Mias 
Suniti Devi Kaira and Mrs. N. S. Rama Rao (from Benares), Mrs. A. 0. Banerji, 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. F. K. Acharya, Mrs. Shri Raojan, Mrs. Pratibha Mukerji, 
Mrs. B. N. Jha, Mrs. Pnrnima Banerji, Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. T. N. Sapru, Miss 
Sharkeshwari Aeha, Mrs. Kundrani Gandhey, Miss Manorama Chowdhry, Miss 
Leila Roy, Mrs. Rudra and Miss Gita Mukerji. 

The proceedings of the conference opened, after speeoh welcoming the delegates 
by Mrs. Shisla Dhar, the secretary, with a resolution moved from the chair express¬ 
ing the profound sorrow of the conference at the Bad demise of Mr. J. M. Sen- 
Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and placing on record its deep 
appreciation of their contributions to India's cause. 

The following resolution and another strongly protesting against the repealing 
of the Child Marriages (Sards) Act and condemning the reactionary efforts of 
those members responsible for that agitation, were also moved from the chair and 
passed 

The conference views with grave apprehension Jthe growth of the population 
as revealed in Dr. Hutton’s census report and recognizes that such an overgrowth 
of population amongst the poverty-stricken masses is detrimental to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole. It, therefore, strongly advocates the urgent necessity of 
opening birth control clinics nnder efficient medical advice and urges upon the 
Government and local bodies to take immediate Bteps in thiB direction.’ 

Untouchables 

The following resolutions were next passed by the conference after a discussion : 

This conference notes with concern toe appalling conditions (housing) of the 
so-called untouchables, especially the sweepers, as disclosed in . the report of the 
Servants of the Untouchables’ Society, Allahabad, and it nrges upon the municipa¬ 
lity to take immediate steps to ameliorate them. It likewise requests the other 
municipalities to take proper steps for improvements, wherever such unfavourable 
conditions may exist. Proposed by Misb S. K. Nehru and seconded by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji.) 

Riqhts of Inheritance 

This conference is of opinion that all disabilities regarding the rights of inheri¬ 
tance of women should be abolished. (Proposed by Mrs. P. N. Saprn and Beconded 
by 8heila Dbar.) 

Physical Culture 

This conference is definitely of opinion that sufficient arrangements should be 
made for the advancement of physical culture of women and girls. It calls upon 
the municipalities to allot separate parks in the congested areas of the city for this 
purpose. (Proposed by Mra, Kundrani Gandhey and seconded by Mrs. A. C. 
Banerji.) 

CoimuNALieu Condemned 

This conference strongly condemns the spirit of communaliem and provincialism 
in the country and considers it a menace to the growth of national solidarity in 
India and dissociates itself from all such institutions and bodies that favour its 
growth. (Proposed by Miss Bhyam Kumari Nehru and seconded by Mrs. Purnima 
Banerji.) 

Compulsory Education 

This conference realizes that all progress depends on education on an extensive 
scale and finds in the course of its activities the extreme backwardness of its majo¬ 
rity of the illiterate masses. It further realizes that education of children would be 
furthered if parents realized the value of such education. It, therefore, calls upon 
municipal boardB to open night schools for adults. It also requests the Government 
of India, through its legislative bodies to make the introduction of compulsory 
education for boys and girls possible after considering their local needs. This con¬ 
ference further considers its duty to help in this education scheme and calls upon 
the employers of domestic servants to supervise and make provisions for the educa¬ 
tion of such servants. (Proposed by Mrs. Roma Mukerji and seconded by Miss 
Leila Roy.). 
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Medical Examination of School Children 

This conference urges upon the Government the need for the medical examine* 
tion of school children, as physical deficiencies mar the intellectual growth of the 
child. (Proposed by Miss Suniti Kaira and seconded by Mrs. A. 0. Banerji.) 

Training of Citizenship 

This conference strongly recommends that courses for the training of citizenship 
be instituted as part of the curriculum in all edncational institutions. (Proposed 
by Mrs, Kitty Shiva Rao and seconded by Mrs. Sheila Dbar.) The mover was the 
recepieot of congratulations for placing before the conference such an useful 
resolution. 

Bar against Co-eduoation 

This conference requests the authorities of the'Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities to remove the bar against co-education and urges other universities to 
support co-education. (Proposed by Miss Sharkeshwari Agha aud seconded by 
Miss Monorama Chowdhury.) 

Wobkers in Mills 

This conference views with disfavour and concern the condition of workers in 
the' mill areas and the factories and considers it the right of workers to demand 
better living conditions. It calls apon and requests the factory millowners to tako 
immediate steps to make satisfactory provisions for the labourers, ensuring upon 
them the means to live a healthy life and safeguarding their position in case of 
ill-health, unemployment, old age, etc., and special attention should also be given 
to women workers in connection with maternity leave and other privileges attached 
thereto. It further requests the Government of India to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Whitley Committee without further delay. (Proposed by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji and seconded by Mrs. Shri Ranjan.) 

India’s Industries 

This conference further reiterates its resolve to encourage Indian industries and 
views with favour the growth and protection of industries in India, believing that 
the growth of industry is essential for its economic development which will enable 
its trade to stand in line with other countries. (Proposed by Mrs, Purnima Baner¬ 
ji and seconded by Mrs. Ram Rao.) 

This conference favours the opening of institutions, where women can be afforded 
such facilities to earn by means of handicrafts and other cottage industries as would 
enable them to be economically independent and to render help to their families. 
(Proposed by Mrs. A. 0. Banerjee.) 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

In picturesque surroundings and under a tastefully decorated ehamiana at 
Saraswati Bhawan, the headquarters of the Delhi Women’s League, a largely 
attended session of the Delhi Women’s Constituent Conference was held on the 
7th. November 1933 under the presidentship of Mrs, J. C. Chatterjee. A 
lengthy report surveying the activities of the Delhi Women’s League was read 
by its energetic secretary, Mrs. Asaf Ali, who laid stress on the necessity for funds 
for propaganda purpose to educate women to understand their social, civic and 
political rights. 

The conference passed a condolence resolution on the deaths of Mr. Patel and 
Dr. Besant, 

It also resolved appreciating the extension of franchise to the Delhi women, but 
drew the municipality’s attention to the ‘unnecessarily restrictive 1 qualifications for 
women candidates. 

By another resolution it demanded free and compulsory education for girls in 
Delhi and called for public support for the establishment of health, social and 
education centres in rural areas. 

The conference directed the Delhi Women's League to devise a scheme of 
co-operation and ‘practical social service’. 



The Cawnpore Women’s Conference 

The Rani Saheha of Tiloi, who presided at the Women’s Conference held at 
Cawnpore on the 23rd. November 1933 in her speech said :— 

1 thunk you heartily for giving me the honour of presiding over this Conference. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if you would havo elected an abler 
person, who. on account of her greater experience and knowledge, would have been 
better qualified to guide your deliberations. However I, with my humble attain¬ 
ments, while not pretending to teach you anything, am prepared to Berve you to 
the best of my ability. 

With the ohange of times, some evil customa have crept in our society and we 
have come to regard them as part of our religion. They not only harm us, but 
are responsible for the degradation of our society. We have to remove these first. 
If we do not wake up even now, this canker will steadily eat up the vitals of our 
existence. The question now iB what are those evils t They are (1) illiterates, 12) 
purdah, (3) early marriage and (4) untouehability. 

Until a few years ago, our daughters were not given education, as our brethren 
were opposed to it. We were ignorant and blind. This was responsible for our 
downfall and infected our society with all those evils which are now difficult to be 
eradicated. We are now exerting to get rid of them by holding meetings and 
conferences. But times are altered, public opinion has changed, and in some Bmall 
measure attention is being given towards our education. 

The woman, who is educated, would not only give better comfort to her husband 
but would consider it her bounden duty to bring up her children better. It, 
therefore, behoves every mother to educate her children even if she has to go 
without her meals. 

This is the second evil which has cheeked the progress of our society. There 
was no pnrdah amongst ns originally, hut later it crept in somehow. We should 
now drive this ont as early bb possible. Only physical and mental harm, and no 
good comes out of it. 

I wonder how all the evils have conspired to come into onr land I This system 
of early marriage has rnined our country. Consider how many widows we have 
and what is their plight. Owing to early marriage our physical strength and 
longevity have both gone down. Look how superior to us a European ie in both 
these respects. Therefore I wish to bring this evil pointedly to the notice of our 
mothers. 

If we do not even now pay any attention to those humble, innocent and poor 
brethren, then remember our future generation would curse us. The uplift of 
Harijans can be done better by us, women, because we have to deal with them 
more. Therefore, it is my request to you ail to pay attention to these down-trodden 
people, kept low by onr own selves, and to lift them up and purify them.' 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference :— 

This conference requests the district and municipal boards to introduce compul¬ 
sory education for boys and girls in our constituencies. 

This conference requests the Legislative Assembly to recognise the right of in¬ 
heritance of the women over the properties "of their husbands and sons. 

This conference requests the public to stop the demand for dowry in marriages. 

This conference requests the public to popularise the use of Swadeshi goods. 

This conference requests the public to stop child marriage and incongruous 
marriages. 

Ibis conference requests the public to remove the purdah system entirely. 


All India Aryan Women’s Conference 

The All-India Aryan Women’s Conference was held at Ajmer on the I9th. and 
20th. October under the Presidentship of Srimati Shatono Devi, Priuoipal, Kanya 
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Mabavidyalaya, Jnllundur, and was attended by a large number of ladies from far 
and near, including the girl-students of Qurukuls atDehra Dun and Kanya Mahavi- 
dyalula at Jullundur ana Baroda, respectively. 

Brimati Shawno Devi, in the course of her Presidential address, felt confident that 
their meeting on the occasion of the Semi-Centenary Celebrations of such a reformer as 
Bwemi Dayanacda, who had done so much for the womenfolk of India, would give 
them new life. Touching the importance of women in relation to human society was 
composed of two essential parts,—man and woman. Each one, she proceeded, was 
indispensable to the other, and no nation could progress without the help of women. 
Both man and woman had their respective sphere of work by performing which 
both contributed to the uplift of humanity—and the condition of women, she said, 
was an index to the condition of society. Each family, in which, according to the 
speaker, woman was the moving spirit, was an integral part of society; consequently 
woman was the principal figure in raising or degrading society. Woman, she ex¬ 
plained, was the custodian of the hopes of the future, and by training her children 
along proper lines and keeping them healthy and happy rendered the greatest service 
to the humanity and society. 

Coming to tne services that Indian women could render, the President observed 
that thev could ameliorate the economic and political condition of India by taking 
to the charkha. 

Proceeding, the President condemned the system of acceptance of dowry for 
marriages, and untouchability, as also the non-preaching of the yedio dharroa. She 
advised the merging of all women’s institutions into one All-India Association, the 
establishment of a Dayanand Women's Home for orphans, widows and the poor, 
control of all women’s institutions by women, and the education of women through 
Vedio literature. OonoludiDg, she appealed to the audience to resolve to serve the 
country in every way, and exhorted them to come into the field like Goddess Durga. 

Resolutions 

One of the resolutions passed condemned child marriage^ purdah, untouchability, 
caste restrictions, and idol worship. 

The Conference protested against the introduction of divorce in Hinduism. Sig¬ 
natures were obtained for a memorial to be presented to the Assembly against the 
Divorce Bill. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The Seventh Annua! Conference of Women’s Association for educational advance¬ 
ment in Hyderabad was held at Hyderabad on the 3rd. November when, owing 
to the unavoidable absence of the Maharani of Gadwal, whn was to preside, the Rani 
of Papanaapet presided. 

Resolutions passed included subjects such as Child Marriage Act, training of 
kindergarten teachers, medical inspection of schools, and the necessity of a public 
park for purdah women. 


The Mysore State Ladies’ Conference 

■ The eighth session of the Mysore State Ladies’ Conference met at Shimoga 
on the 3rd November, Lady Mirza Izmail presiding. The function commenced 
with invocation nod reading of the welcome address of the Reception Committee 
Chairman after which the president delivered her address. The following is the text 
of Lady Mirza’s address. 

The Presidential Address 

Members of the State branch of the Indian Ladies’ Conference : 

It gives me great pleasure to .meet you all once more after a year, to take stock 
of what we have attempted during the last year, and iu some measure achieved, 
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and to form plans and frame a programme for the year before ns. When the field 
ia so wide, and the scope for work is so large, our achievements will naturally 
appear modest and even disappointingly small. This, I am sure, is due not to any 
lack of seal or effort, but to the inevitable disparity between what needs to be done 
and what can be achieved in the initial stages I am fully confident that if only 
we work patiently and persistently our labours will reap a plentiful harvest in the 
near future. . 

POSSIBILITIES OF GlRL GUIDE MOVEMENT 

There is one Department of our activities which is full of possibilities. £ refer 
to the Girl Guide Movement. . As jon are aware, attempts were made some year8 
ago by the Department of Public Instruction to form troops of Girl Guides io the 
several educational institutions of the State, but although Borne troops were formed 
in one or two Girls’ High Schools, the movement did not spread widely. Last year 
we took up the tasK of organising the movement in the State with the cordial co¬ 
operation of the Department and the necessary financial support from Government. 
An influential Committee of ladies has been formed, a number of ladies have been 
trained, rallies have been held, and there is every reason to believe that the 
movement has struck root and will spread rapidly from school to school. I attach 
great importance to a.vigorous Girl Guide movement in the State, and consider 
that by participation in the activities of the movement and loyalty to its ideals, 
the rising womanhood of the country will receive an education which will be a 
highly valuable supplement to the training they receive in the class room. 

I have more than once referred to the objective of (he women’s movement in 
India and particularly of our conference. If I do ao again now, it ia not from 
the mere desire for reiteration bnt to bring home their social significance to those 
who may yet realise them partially or not at all. Our objective is frankly to 
obtain for woman in India equal opportunities of service in the common cause of 
the advancement of the community. It is possible there are fields where scope 
for us may not be, ao pronounced. juBt aa there are fields which are the special 
province of women. It is possible for example to argue that Military service is 
not suitable for women, thongh even here effective service of an equally valuable 
character ia performed by women in nursing the wounded ana the Bick, and 

comforting them in their suffering. It must be well known to many of yon that 

women have been recruited even for Police work in Great Britain and other 

Western Countries. I shall not argue the point, bnt shall lay down this simple, 

and to my mind, acceptable proposition, women as women should not be barred 
from any sphere of service, however expedient it may be that the majority of them 
should find their vocation in life as makers of homes. 

Women and Higher Education 

From this objective, follows the obvious corollary that the educational opportu¬ 
nities for women should be the same as for men, I am aware that the malady of 
unemployment among the educated classes has spread from men to women, ana we 
see the pathetic spectacle of women in possession of high University degrees sear¬ 
ching for work. It may, therefore, appear undesirable that women snoula be further 
tempted to pursue courses of study which will increase the number of the unem¬ 
ployed. In answer, 1 should like to invite your attention to two important consi¬ 
derations. The first is that the present unemployment among the educated classes 
is due to the world wide economic depression and we know that they are unem¬ 
ployed not because our country has a surfeit of University graduates, but because 
we lack the necessary finance to establish more schools which are the crying need 
of the State, and which would easily absorb the comparatively small output. 

Secondly, even if the number of university 'graduates are such as cannot be 
absorbed by the community, that ia an argument for regulation of the number both 
of men and women who should receive the university training, and not for shutt¬ 
ing the doors of higher, education against women only. If anything is to be 
gathered from the experience of Western countries, more and more women of 
course trained for the task will come to be employed in offices, publio and private, 
as well as in the professions, and men will have to seek other avenues of 
employment. 

Domestic Science 

I Bhall. before concluding, say a few words on the place of Domestic Science 
—as it is fashionable nowadays to call,—cooking, needlework .and nursing—in the 
Scheme of education foe women. Even when afl the avenues of social employment 
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are open to women, there can be no doubt that the majority of them will have to 
mind the home either aa bread-winners in the more hnmble ranges of occupations 
or sb wives of poor workers who cannot afford to get the home managed by ser¬ 
vants. Therefore some considerable knowledge of these subjects should certainly 
form part _ of the training of women. Even those who come to occupy more im¬ 
portant positions in life or marry well would be all the better for such knowledge. 
Therefore, the essential elements of Domestic Science Bhonld form part of the 
training _ of, all girls before they complete the High School stage, some training 
being givqp iu the Middle Schools and supplemented in the High Schools. The' 
University should provide a more advanced course in these subjects for the benefit 
of those who may be required to work as teachers, or, as we hope, will become 
social workers, who will be required to move among the poorer people and teach 
them what they will not have learnt in the schools in respect of cooking, sanita¬ 
tion, food values and so on. 

Let me conclude by conveying our gratitude to the Reception Committee of 
Bhimoga for the kind invitation to hold our Conference in their midst and for the 
excellent arrangements they have made for our stay. I hope that when we meet 
next year, we Bhall review one more year of useful work sustained by high ideals. 

Tbe Welcome Address 

Mrs. Isicaran, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, iu the course of her 
address, welcoming the President aud tbe delegates, said : 

Several large problems touching upon the political and social advaucement of 
the women of the State have been brought before the State Women’s Conferences 
for deliberation and determination in the past and satisfactory conclusions have also 
been arrived at in respect of the majority of the subjects. But as yon are aware, 
we have yet to cover a vast field in the years to come. On this occasion, however, 
I feel it to be my privilege to lay emphasis upon a few of the more important 
questions effecting the people of Malnad. Nature haB been unmerciful and un¬ 
yielding, so to say, in imposing restrictions on the life of the people in the 
Malnad and women more than the men are placed at a disadvantage in combating 
the evil effects thereof. Special remedies have, therefore, to be devised to overcome 
them. In respect of medical relief, particularly at 'the maternity stage, special and 
greater facilities are imperative. Local organisations to prevent infantile mortality 
and to educate the women eo as to remove the prevailing ignorance in the matter 
are very necessary. Child welfare centres have to be established on a large scale 
in the several parts of the district. Suitable but modest dwelling houses have to 
come into being io the interior parts of the districts. I dare say that these and 
several other questions concerning the edueation and social uplift of the depressed 
classes will also be brought forward now for consideration before this Conference. 

After the welcome address, Lady Mirza delivered her presidential address. 

Annual Report 

The organising Scoretary of the Conference. Mrs, S. Nanjamma, then read the 
report of the Conference for the year 1932-33, in the course of which she Btated : 

The Conference has completed its eighth year of existence and it has entered 
upon its ninth year, its head-quarters being at Bangalore. Daring this year, the 
Conference was able to give an endowment of Rs. 2,500 to the new Maternity 
Hospital at Bangalore, for a special ward to be named after our worthy President, 
Lady Mirza M. Ismail, who is the heart and soul of the women’s movement in the 
State.. Women of the State are justly proud of this endowment for so noble a 
cause and they deserve to be congratulated. Views regarding the status of women 
in the future constitution of India were sent to the All-India Women’s Conference 
from time to time. Tbe exiBing constitution of the Conference was revised by a 
sub-committee presided over by Mrs. Thyagaraja Aiyar,. one of the Vice-Presidents 
Of the Conference. Constitution was also translated into Kannada to enable our 
women to understand the rules and regulations. The resolutions too were printed 
in vernacular. Pamphlets describing the ideals and aims of the Conference are 
prepared and printed in Urdu, Kauuada and English. These describe in a nutshell 
the work of the Conference and ite ideals and objects. Miss Ruth E. Robinson, 
Mrs. Iqbaiunnisa Begum and Bri B. Nanjamma were mainly responsible for this 
piece of work. . 

37 - 
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Echo meetings were held all over the State after the return of our delegates to 
the All-India Women's Conference at Lucknow to explain the work of the Con¬ 
ference. Several ladies took great interest in the Conference work. 

Industrial and Educational Wore 

The Industrial School for Women, started by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Begum, one of 
our social secretaries, is doing excellent work. The attendance has increased and 
there iB a great demand for the article turned out at the school. The exhibits 
themselves at the Exhibition, which you are seeing, will bear testimony to the 
quality of the work done at this school. The rural Bchool at Yediyur which was 
started a year back has been progressing satisfactorily. The school does not 
prepare pupils to any examination. Instructions of ao elementary standard is 
given. The honorary workers, Mrs. Singaravelu Mudaliar, Mrs. Walden, Miss 
Mahadevao and Miss Ruth E. Robinson, are taking keen interest in the working 
of this school. A elinie is recently opened there, and Dr. (Miss) Mahadevao is 
giving instruction on sanitation and cleanlinesa and conducts a clinic there. The 
school has great potentialities for development. A building is under construction 
for this school. A few Harijan girls are also attending the school. The benigo 
Government have sanctioned an annual graut of Rs. 50 for two years to this 
experimental school. 

The Oreche at Belli Mutt Road is working well. The number of bnbicB attend¬ 
ing the Creche are steadily increasing. Our best thanks are due to Dr. Vas, the 
honorary medical visitor who has been taking deep interest in the working of the 
Oreche. There is an antenatal clinic for the benefit of the cooly population. 
Medicines are supplied free of cost to the babies of the Creche from St. Theresa 
Dispensary. We take this opportunity to express our obligation to Dr. Vas and 
the nuns of the Convent. 

Girl-guiding was re-organised last year and it was given a new lease of life by 
our popular and able Chief Commissioner LadyMirza Md. Ismail in whose heart 
reigns supreme the welfare of our women and children. 


Constituencies 


Oar constituencies are doing their best for spreading the ideals of the Confe¬ 
rence. The Mysore sub-Constitueocy has been placea on a firm footing by the 
organisation of a strong local committee and a fund of its own. Shimoga consti¬ 
tuency has done a lot of spade work and monthly musical evenings and lectures 
are some of the special features of the constituency. The sub-constituency of Chi- 
t aid rug works five days in the week. Four days are allotted to handi-crafts, such 
as rattan work, sewing and knitting embroidery. Classes for teaching Hindi, Eng¬ 
lish and Music are also Btarted. Physical exercises and games are receiving suffi¬ 
cient attention. Seven ladies got throngh the prathamic examination with six in 
the 1st class. In Kolar a Hindi class fi started. The class works on four days in 
a week and six ladies attend the same. There ie a needle work class. Borne learn 
embroidery and plain needle work. Three hundred frocks and Banians were pre- 
Puu , b y, tha members of the conference and distributed to the poor children at 
the baby-shows held In June 1993. Harikatha performances and musical eveniDgs 
are also arranged periodically. 

diikmagalur classes for rattan work, tailoring, embroidery and drawn thread 
uwt,!!! 6 conducted and classes for the teaching of Hindi are held regularly. In 
ur j ™J onn g class and a class for teaching Hindi are held. Provision for- 
I out d°j r K®mes is made. The Hasan sub-conatituencj has been doing 

* Propaganda^ work to enlist the sympathies of women for the ■ work of the 
conference. Girl-guiding work is undertaken. It is under contemplation to open a 
baby clinic next year. 


2* P 0 h c y evolved by the conference to Bend members of the 
on tourB for propaganda work, Mrs. Srirangam 
JTj ls 5 Ruth. E. Robinson visited Hasan. They held a meeting at the local girls 
ThaV «„i£LJ adles u au< l e *P ,a mcd to them the aims and objects of the conference. 
linv y «nS members for the conference at the meeting. Mrs. Singaravelu Muda- 

plague intt \ 1 g rt Va0hfln C ° Uld DOt ™ U Chita,durg on aocount °‘ out-break of 
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Resolutions—Second Day—4th. November 1933 

The Conference discussed resolutions to-day. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Dasappa moved : “This Conference reiterates its opinion that 
the public examination at a stage below tbe High School be abolished.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Dasappa said that the subjects for ths lower 
secondary examination for children, particularly girls of tender age, were too many 
and instead of understanding the things they only mugged up subjects like parrots 
with a view to get through the examinations. This obviates the very object of 
education at an early age. Taking geography as an example, of the various subjects 
for the lower secondary standard, tbe Bpe&ker said children learn to repeat the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and whole world without knowing where 
they were, and knowing much less or nothing at all, sometimes, of the geography 
of their own country. Of what use is tbe knowledge of the distant parts of tbe 
world to our children, if they are ignorant of the conditions of their country and 
of their State ? Taking history as another subject of study by the girls, the speaker 
said that the cramming of dates of incidents of bygone days for the only purpose 
of passing the examination was not bo very essential as the knowledge of what was 
going on m the world and in India to-day. Instead of subjects like geography- of 
distant lands and countries and the history of tbe country, the knowledge of which 
might not be very essential to girls of this country in their latter life, the speaker 
appealed to tbe house that subjects like embroidery, stitching, eta,, should be given 
more importance and to carry out these objects effectively, tbe public examination 
(the lower secondary examination) at a stage lower than the high school standard 
should be abolished. 

Miss Lazarus, Headmistress of Empress Girls' High School. Tumkur, in seconding 
the proposition said that tbe system of having a public examination below the high 
school standard waB a system peculiar to Mysore alone. Such an examination, sne 
said, existed nowhere in India, Proceeding, she pointed out that one of the practical 
difficulties of this system was that of giving exemptions to some of the candidates 
who had failed to pass through the lower secondary examination. Since the exemp¬ 
tion so granted depended npon the recommendations of the head-masters and head¬ 
mistresses of the Middle Schools, it was wise, she said, to abolish the public exami¬ 
nation and to leave the discretion of promoting candidates to the high school 
classes to such Headmistresses themselves. 

Mrs. Rukkamma , headmistress of Girls’ School, Shimoga, while supporing the 
resolution, impressed upon the immediate necessity of changing the existing curri¬ 
culum of study for the lower secondary standard. 

The resolution was put to vote and passed by a majority. 

The next resolution moved was by Mrs. Theobald and ran as follows: 

“This conference is of opinion that English be started and taught along with 
Kanarese from the primary classes whenever possible to enable the children trained 
in the nursery schools to continue tbe English language without a break, as all 
Nursery schools that have been started are teaching (both toe languages." 

Mrs. Theobald said tbat the English language had, whether the people wanted 
it or not, become an universal language throughout the world and of all the 
common languages understood and made use of in the daily life of the people of 
the different nations, English language was the only one of its kind and as snch 
to understand the world round about, to move in society, even in India English 
was quite essential aDd the teaching of English language at an early stage side by, 
side with the vernaculars of the locality would facilitate handling language in the 
higher classes aad also would enable the students to grasp easily what was being 
taught in English, particularly subjects like science etc. 

In support of this resolution two more ladies talking in Kanada said that in 
their experience aa mistresses, it was quite easy to teach English and Kannada 
together in the lower classes. The Government, said one of them, might not con¬ 
cede this request because of financial considerations. The introduction of preaching 
the English Language in toe lower classes i. e. in Kannada and Urdu primary 
classes would mean the addition of an English knowing teacher to handle that 
subject whioh would certainly cause some additional expenditure to the Government. 
But the speaker pointed out to obviate this difficulty, the system of introducing 
English along with the vernaculars might first be started in important townB and 
cities, which could not cost the Government too much, at a time. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted by the house. 
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Mrs. 8ri Rattgamma of Bangalore, next moved on behalf of Mrs. Thygarafa 
Aiyar the following resolutions : 

“This conference is of opinion that the establishment of vocational schools for 
girls with provision for general education upto a certain standard, is of prime im¬ 
portance and requests the Government to Btart euoh schools in Borne centres as an 
experimental measure. 

“This Conference is of opinion that steps be taken for masB education by adopt¬ 
ing the following measures t (1) Travelling libraries, (2) establishment of reading 
rooms, (3) appointment of agencies for educational propaganda, (4) educational 
trips. 

“This Conference is of opinion that greater facilities be created for physical 
culture in schoola—(1) providing sufficient playgrounds, (2) estimating physical 
achievements while promoting students (3) encouraging indigenous games. 

Speaking on the resolution, the speaker said:—“According to Mysore census of 
1931, out of a total female population of 82,03,339, only 89,307 were literate. This 
works out to about 3 per cent. The corresponding figures in the case of males is 
about 15 per cent or five times as much.” This disparity, the speaker attributed 
to the want of a legislative measure, enacting compulsory education for women up¬ 
to the middle school standard and till such an act was passed by the Legislative 
Council, the speaker urged upon the women of Mysore not to ceaBe their agitation. 

Proceeding, Bbe said that women’s education in the Primary Middle School 
Classes should be on lines entirety different from those on which boys were being 
taught. Practically every Indian girl contemplated marriage as the future career 
in life and her education ehoulcfbe so modelled as to make her a good wife, a 
careful mother and a competent house-wife. Instead they were now engaged in 
imparting to women more or less the same kind of education that was being given 
to boys. The History and Geoprapby of foreign countries which they had not seen 
and which they were not going to aee could not be of much value to the average 
Indian women especially when each subjects were being taught to the exclusion of 
other subjects which were likely to prove of greater value to them in the course of 
their daily duties as wives and mothers. The time often wasted in teaching them 
the elements of.English currency, could be spent in teaching them arithmetic based 
on Indian currency with which they had to deal throughout their lives. Of the 
several important subjects which the speaker said was necessary for girls to know 
were the manner of maintaining household accounts, the art of keeping the expendi¬ 
ture within the income of the family, cookery, both theoretical and practical, domes¬ 
tic science and hygiene and a working knowledge of the medical qualities of the 
indigenous plants and herbs, care of infants and first aid and sick nursing and the 
ability to treat minor ailmehta in the family without the aid of the doctor, sewing 
and needle work and music. The speaker also laid particular stress npon the need 
for moral and religions instruction to children. 

The resolution, when pat to vote, was passed unanimously. 

Airs. Srirangamma, Headmistress of Girls' Middle School, Shimoga, moved that 
“This Conference reiterates its demand of previous years for tho employment of 
adequate number of teachers to cope with the increased number of pupils in 
schools.” 

The resolution was supported by Mrs. Mandyam and was unanimously passed. 

The Conference next adopted a resolution calling upon all women’s organisa¬ 
tions and all individual workers to take up in earnest constructive work in the 
villages. 

Dr. Ralnamma Issao then moved a resolution that “this Conference is of opinion 
that as the maternal mortality rate is high in certain parts of tho State, steps 
he taken to investigate the cause and frame remedies for the same.” 

Dr. Issac referred to high trate of maternal mortality in India and impressed 
on the woman the advisability of going to maternity hospitals at the time of their 
confinement where the best possible attention would be given to them and where 
cleanliness and antiseptic precautions, to ao extent that was not possible even in 
the best of homes, would save many a woman from the grips of untimely death. 
Sceptic fevers after child-birth caused the death of mothers in large numbers. She 
made an appeal to the ladies to start maternity homes in as many places as 
possible. The resolution was passed 

Suppression of immoral traffic in the State by legislation and carrying on of 
social work by woman formed the Bubjcct of a resolution moved by Miss Terrin. 
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Bbe said that the Conference should reiterate its demand for the immediate 
introduction of a bill in the Legislative Council to make all persons who keep 
brothels, etc., liable to punishment under the law. After explaining the varionB 
phases and life young girls who were enticed by unscrupulous people for Buch 
purposes had to pass through, she urged that the only method of eradicating thiB 
disgrace on womanhood wsb to take up immediate steps to open homes for giris 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. This work of starting rescue homes, she said, 
lay mainly in the hands of ladies. Every town in the State should have such a 
house, where girls who had erred for various reasons should be taught subjects 
which would enable them to earn an honest livelihood. It was a pity, she said, 
while the neighbouring Government of Madras, whose vast experience bad made 
it feel the legislation a necessity, the Government of Mysore should have thrown 
down a move in this direction by the public themselves, though it should have 
been in all fairness, move on their part. Hence, she prayed the Government should 
once again be requested to introduce into the Assembly a bill for the suppression 
of immoral traffic. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Daaappa next placed before the House a five-year plan for 
the effective and permanent work of ladies’ associations in the several parts of 
the State as also for starting more Sthri Samajas in almost every village of the 
State. 

The scheme was as follows. The Government should employ at present eight 
lady graduates for a period of five years and keep them, one in each district, with 
sufficient salary to maintain themselves. Such ladies should first work in the dis¬ 
trict headquarters by starting Sthri Samajas, organising Harikathas and Bha- 
janas, conducting music classes, teaching women in the poorer quarters the neces¬ 
sity of cleanliness and the principles of sanitation, etc., and training local women 
not only to make them fit to conduct affairs of their Samajas and the social work 
to be done in their town, bnt also to train them to be able to organise such small 
Samajas in all the villages of the taluk. When this work is done in the district 
headquarters, such lady graduate should go to the next taluk of the district and 
do similar work thore also. This would mean a simultaneous propaganda through¬ 
out the State and an effective one too. Such lady graduates should not be given any 
additional work beyond this. Bach a five-years plan would be quite enough to 
rouse the latent energies of the State’s women and that would cost the Govern¬ 
ment only Rs. 5000 a year. ' 

Mrs. Daaappa said that at present ladies' associations existed only in some 
important places, like the district headquarters or the taluk headquarters and 
those who took a lively interest in the associations were mostly the wives of the 
officers. When those women in charge did some work, the officers were transferred 
and their wives naturally had to leave their work unfinished and go away. The 
slow progress the women achieved in anything constuctive and practical was mainly 
due to this change of hands. The speaker then explained the scheme. This scheme 
also suggested to a certain extent a solution for the unemployed educated iadiea 
of the State. 

Alter some other resolutions were passed, the President made her closing speech 
and the Conference adjourned.. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Travancore Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hail, Trivandrum, on 
the 11th. November 1933. There was a large attendance of ladies. 

In welcoming the audience, Mrs . V. Sri Velayundhan Tampi said that they were 
all sorry that, on account of some unavoidable circumstances (Dr.) Miss E. K. 
Janaki Amina], President of the Association, could not preside. The work before 
them was both important and serious. The presence of such a large number of 
women was proof, that Travancore’s claim for its high literacy is justified and that 

hflP BlBtoM nnulii r!un nnilol fn thfl tnslr wllPTI ntWARinn nrflaa. 
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Miss D. H. Waits, retired Principal, was then voted to the chair. In the 
course of her speech, Miss Watts said that she hod been a loyal servant of Govern¬ 
ment for 21 years and that consistently with her loyalty and position, she could 
not preside, especially in view of the fact that the terms of the draft resolutions 
were all protests against the Education Committee's decisions. In those circums¬ 
tances, she said she could not preside. 

Then, Mrs, Sri Velayudhan Tampi was proposed to the chair to conduct the pro¬ 
ceedings. She took the chair and the resolutions were then taken up. 

The_ President moved from the chair resolutions placing on record _ the deep 
appreciation by the conference of the spirit underlying His Highness’ visit to Eu¬ 
rope aud expressed its joy on the safe return home of Their Highnesses. The 
glorious services rendered to India by Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. V. J. Patel 
and the loss India had sustained by their deaths were also the subjects of resolu¬ 
tions from the chair. The conference also congratulated the All-India Fond Asso¬ 
ciation on its success in starting the Lady Irwin College of Home Science. The con¬ 
ference whole-heartedly supported the proposal of the Committee on Travnncore 
Educational Reforms to introduce Home Science as a subject in the Government 
Girls’ High School and the colleges for women aud requested Government to take 
prompt steps to give effect to this proposal by deputing one science graduate to un¬ 
dergo training at the Lady Irwin Home Science College. 

The Conference also expressed its appreciation of the recommendations of the 
Education Reforms Committee to raise the status and standard of primary school 
teachers. The Conference gave its entire support to the proposal of the Reforms 
Committee to opeo Kinder-garten and Montesorri Schools in the State and the pro¬ 
posal to introduce vocational schools for girls where such subjects as gardening, 
poultry-farming, weaving.etc., would be taught. 

Mrs. O. Raman Pillai moved “that the Conference expresses its regret at the 
fact that the Education Reforms Committee did not consult any of the women’s 
organisations, especially the Trivandrum Constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference on education in forming their conclusions regarding women’s education 
in the State. 

The resolution was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. 

Lady Rajagopalaehari next proposed a resolution protesting against the abolition 
of the degree classes in the Women’s College. 

The motion was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. 

Sri, Narayana Amma moved a resolution to prevent professional begging in 
towns and appealed to Government to put a step to it and requested the co-operation 
of the public in eradicating the evil by proper legislation ana provision of suitable 
poor houses. This was duly paBBed. 

The Statham Committee’s proposal to employ mixed staff in primary _ schools 
was condemned by Sri Vanajakshi Amma in the form of a resolution, which was 
passed. 

Mrs, Thairivam moved a resolution urging the need for adult education. The 
motion was adopted. 

There was a long discussion on married women and their entertainment in the 
Education Department on the motion of Mrs, Anna Chandy. Tho Statham Com¬ 
mittee had recommended the non-entertainment in the higher grades of the service 
of women who were married especially in the Administration branch. There was 
also a proposal that those with a service of 10 years and under should bo sent 
away. The speaker strongly condemned the proposal. Was it contended, she asked, 
that unmarried woman alone should be employed ? Would it not lead to so many 
undesirable results in several directions which ought to bo prevented in tho Educa¬ 
tional Department ? 

Mrs. Q, Sankara Pillai observed that, if the proposal of the Committee was 
sanctioned, unemployment among woman would largely increase. Out of 4,300 women 
employees in the State service, 3,270 were in the Education Department. 

The last resolution expressed objection to the proposal to restrict admissions in 
colleges by various means and to raise the expenses of education by tho increase 01 
fees. This was proposed by MiBs Rajam and duly passed. 

The President was authorised to convey to Government a copy of the above 
resolutions. 



Tho Madras Women's Conference 


The eighth session of the Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference on educational and social reform was held at' the Museum 
Theatres, Egmore, Madras on the 21st. October 1933, Dr. Hiss McDougall presiding. 
There was a large gathering of ladies. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddi, in proposing Miss D. 'McDougall to the chair, 
said that their President had rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of woman’s 
education and that she was truly fitted to preside over their conference. Services 
irrespective of caBte and colour, was the only test to ibe applied by them for posts 
of responsibility and honour and judged by that standard Miss McDougall was the 
right person to preside over their conferrnce. 

Miss McDougall, in the course of her address, spoke as follows 

“First of all, a warm welcome to all who have assembled here this morning for a 
day of conference on matters of vast importance, not only to woman, but to all who 
claim India |as the land of their choice and adoption. The conference of ours is one 
of many which are being held in many parts of India in preparation for the All- 
India Conference which will be held in Calcutta at the end of the year. This is the 
eighth year of our meeting, and seems likely to be the most important session that 
has beeu held since, in 1925, the idea was first launched. The plan of the All-India 
Conference and its preliminary Constituent Conferences, we owe to our dear friend. 
Mrs. Cousins whom we hope very soon to see among us again. This year which 
has been in many ways one of prosperity and progress ana harmony among our¬ 
selves has also been marked by our regret at her absence. The close of this year 
has been marked also by the departure from our sight of one whose name must be 
in the thoughts of all who come here to-day. Two years ago when the All-India 
Conference met in this very hall in December, we were all invited to Adyar to share 
the kindly hospitality of Mrs. Annie Beeant. From the first inception of these 
conferences she was active and generous in her help and approval. But when the 
guests came together she was not strong enough to speak to them, and after 
twenty months of increasing physical weakness Bhe has passed away, leaving a 
memory which will be an Inspiration to many. Large is the heart and brain, 
gifted beyond any woman of our time in eloquence and mental energy. She 
devoted with generous enthusiasm tho great powers of her nature to the service of 
the land of her choice, and before her departure had the joy of seeing the dawning of 
a new day. 

Our business to-day is to consider the resolutions which we are asked to send 
up to the all-India Conference for their deliberations in December. We think of the 
company which will meet there in Calcutta day after day, women from every part 
of India, speaking all her languages, and representing ail the elements that make 
up the rich whole of Indian womanhood ; the experienced and well-tried leaders, 
the pioneers from communities which have only just begun to realise themselves, 
women of all the religions of India, of every social level, of all ages from the 
ardent girl students to the aged people who remember a time when the facta of the 
present day seemed fantastic dreamB. In a lesser degree our conference here to-day 
is composed of each elements also, and the greatest thing perhaps that has been 
accomplished by the organisation of the conference is the bringing together of 
women of such different sorts to enrich each other by sharing their knowledge and 
experience. It would be difficult to exaggerate the gains which have won through 
this new fellowship and friendship with one another. It is the great happiness and 
also the great glory of the women’s movement in India, that it has always been 
free from narrow communalism. pride and prejudice which are so great an obstacle 
in the way of India reaching her goal of responsible nationhood. Women have 
entered the field of Indian politics with this message. “We are all one ; let there 
be no division between us”. Let us trust that Indian menhood always responsive 
to the voice of the mother will accept this message, and that the presence and 
growing influence of women in the publlo life of the country will make for peace, 
dignity and mutual good will. Yet there is no slumberous unanimity among us, 
no blind following of any one leader or authority. There is unanimous agreement 
indeed as to our „hopes and aims and ideals, but there is abundant diversity of 
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opinion aB to methods and detail, and no one who has heard the vigorous discussions 
carried on in smaller gathering and meetings, though such are not possible in such 
a large gathering and in so short a time os the conference of to-day, can accuse our 
movement of torpor or apathy, . 

A new feature in the proceedings of to-day ib the inclusion in our programme of 
some reports or accounts of things that are actually being done m this city to 
work the reforms which in past years we have been advocating. At first, our 
resolutions generally took the from of appealing to Government to remove certain 
evils and promote certain reforms. Two years ago we began to call on the general 
public as well as on the Government to carry out the things that mast be done, 
realising how ineffective a good law may be • unless the public opinion is aotivoly 
supporting it. Now, we shall be hearing, for our inspiration and encouragement, 
of work that is in process and of improvement that may be visibly seen. 

The year has been one in which anxiety and disappointment have not been 
wanting. The widespread poverty and misery caused by extensive unemployment 
have affected us deeply. Also members of our conference have called attention to 
new evils arising from the rapid spread of gambling, and we have disheartening 
evidence of frequent failure to make the compulsory education for girls and boys 
an actual thing in areas of the city where it is in operation, and of many cases of 
disobedience to law against child-marriage. Yet on the whole the year has been one 
of encouraging progress, and we in Madras have many reasons to look back with 
Borne satisfaction to what has been done. We are all proud of the part taken by 
our late President, Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshnai Reddy, before the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee in London this summer. We have her inspiring presence with us again and 
one of the great things wo look forward to in this meeting » her message on the 
principle of non-commnnal electorates. 

We have had among ub, though unfortunately not at a time when she could 
have spoken to the conference, the Principal of the new College for Hom6 Science 
at Delhi, an enterprise which is of importance to the whole of India. We hope 
that from it may come inspiration and direction for the reform of the education 
of women and girls and also that it will prove to be a link of union between 
North and South India. 

Progress baa been made also in the gigantic task of combating the deep-rooted 
and obstinate evils such _ as the oppression of the outcaste classes, the evils of 
intemperance and the injustice still. present in some of the laws concerning 
marriage, property and inheritance ; wa are to consider these things in our con¬ 
ference ana also to hear of more positive lines of progress such ns the increase 
of home industries, the new emphasis placed on the physical improvement of the 
children at school, the attention now given by the university to music and 
domestic science, better provision for _ the . protection of animals, and activity 
in dealing with the problems of social vice and of begging. Women, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in valuable co-operation with men reformers, have done much 
useful work in all these fields this year. We will now turn to the actual work of 
the conference with the prayer that the divine blessing and inspiration without 
which our work must be futile and feeble, may be abundantly granted to us all. 

. The Annual Report 

After the presidential address, Mrs. Kuriyan presented the annual report of 
the Madras Constituent Conference for the year 1933-34. The report, which 
showed good progress, stated that there were 80 members during the year on the 
General Committee. On the 2let. Jan. 1933 the General Ooramittee elected the 
Executive Committee which, at its first meeting held in January, chalked out the 
programme oi work for the year. At the second meeting of the Committee the 
Memorandum II on Women’s Franchise drafted by the Joint Committee of the 
All-India Women’s Conference, Women’s Indian Association and National Council 
of the Women of India was discussed. The General Committee, after making a few 
changes in the draft Memorandum, accepted it. The '.following important matters, 
in addition to routine work, were also dealt with by the Committee. 

Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji and Mrs. Subbaroyan were nominated to the panel 
for the election to the presidentship of the A. I. W. 0. to be held at Calcutta in 
December, 1933. A resolution was passed expressing regret at the Government of 
Madras holding the post of the Deputy Directress of Public Health in abeyance 
and also another resolution recommending to the Department of Education, Madras, 
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to grant scholarships annually to two lady students from Madras presidency lor 
training in the Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

A study ol problems concerning the expansion of elementary and mass education 
was also conducted. The Educational Secretary had prepared the necessary mate¬ 
rials for the same. In connection with the social work the report stated that a 
model colony for Harijans, called “RriBhnampet Qokulam”, in Lloyd’s Road had 
been formed and education was being imparted to the fishermen colony of 100 
families located near the Lady Willingdon Training College in habits of cleanliness 
and orderliness and inducing them to give up drinkmg and rioting and thereby 
saving them from eviction from the land by government for a period of three years. 

Necessary preliminary work for Leper Relief in the City was undertaken. 
Leprosy being a disease which spreads in an alarming manner as the direct result 
of ignorance and dirt is pre-eminently a social work in which ‘the active co-opera¬ 
tion of all women is essential for successi The financial position of the Consti¬ 
tuency was satisfactory. After meeting all the expenses there was a balance of 
Rs. 254-14-5. The work during the year 'was carried on in a Bpirit of good-will 
and harmony. The report was then adopted. 

Mrs. Kandeth next presented the Treasurer’s report which was also adopted 
and resolutions were next taken up for discussion. 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and carried 

“The Madras Constituent Women's Conference places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the glorious service that has been rendered to the whole world and 
particularly to India and to India’s womanhood by late Dr. Annie Beaant, and 
expresses its feeling of profound sorrow and the irreparable loss to the country by 
her demise.” 

Hub Conference welcomes the release of Mrs, Margaret Cousins, one of the found¬ 
ers of the Conference. 

Tbesute to Ram Mohoh Roy 

Dr. Muikulakskmi Reddi next moved the following resolution 

“This Conference pays its respectful and gTateful homage to Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy during hie centenary celebration for his inestimable Bervioe to humanity, to his 
country and to the cause of Indian womanhood in particular and appeals to the 
public to subscribe liberally towards his memory.” 

MrB. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that as the courageous champion of the women’s 
cause Raja Ram Mohan Roy had surpassed any reformer, anoient or modern. At 
this time when not a single woman in the east Dor in ths west, conld raise her 
voice against the oppressive customs to which women were subjected to, he had 
dared to challenge ms own sex to prove that women were in any way inferior to 
men, and that women deserved a better treatment at their hands. Equally strong 
and convinoiog was his stand against poligamy and child-marriage. In his will, he 
had stated that if any one of bis heirs married more than one wife, he should be 
disinherited of hiB property. His essay on the “ancient rights of females” showed 
that if he had lived long enough he would have reformed the Hinda Law of In¬ 
heritance so as to give a share to the wives, to the widows and to the daughters 
from their ancestral property. When we, women, were now in a position to demand 
equal opportunities aod equal citizen rights and adequate representation in the 
future constitution of their conntry, it was incumbent on them, nay it was their 
sacred duty, to express their love and gratitude, and reverence, to that great perso¬ 
nality who was the first to raise the baoner of revolt on their behalf against all 
Oppressive customs that hamper the women’s progress. 

The resolution, after being seconded, was carried amidst cheers. 

Education 

The next resolution adopted by the Conference ran as follows 

“The Conference reviews with great joy and satisfaction the opening of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science at Delhi and regards this las the most important 
step forward in the educational progress of the whole of India and calls upon the 
women of India to give their whole-hearted support, and to. assist 
this college in every way, viz., (a) by giving wide publicity to the aims and 
objects of the college; (b) by sending students to it; (o) by influencing educational 
bodies to secure posts for the graduates from this college, and (d) by providing 
adequate endowment, funds for the College.” 

38 
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Hiss M. F. Prager moved the resolution on elementary and masB education. The 
resolution ran aa follows 

“This Conference urges upon the Government the great need of Education for 
the mnsaes and strongly recommends the immediate introduction of compulsory 
Elementary Education for both boys and girls, as well aa the creation of greater 
facilities for adult education.” 

She said that the resolution waB comprehensive in its contents. It was an 
important subject in which they were very much interested. The women s 
movement could help the spread of elementary education a great deal. Elementary 
education was in faot a woman’s problem. There were several aspects of elementary 
education which a woman could snccessfuly tackle and she appealed to the delegates 
to bestow great care and attention to the subject. Elementary education, the 
speaker said in conclusion, could not make much progress unless there was a 
teaching order of women inspired by religion and love willing to take the work of 
the education of children. 

Mrs. Ramamurthi and Mrs. Chida explained the importance of the resolution in 
Tamil and Urdu, after which the proposition was passed unanimously. 

Women Franchise 

Mrs. Dadkaboi next moved : 

"(a) This Conference supports the Memorandum II of the AlMndia Women’s 
Conference. 

“(b) This Conference unanimously demands non-oommuna) electorate and the 
maximum voting strength for women. 

“(c) TbiB Conference strongly recommends that a training for efficient citizenship 
should be instituted as a coarse of studies in all educational institutions.’’ 

In moving the resolutions, Mrs. Dadhaboi explained at length the demands 
made in the Memorandum II of the AlMndia Women’s Conference. The memo- 
random stated that though they felt strongly that adult franchise was the beet 
method of enfranchising men and women on a basis of equality, they would agree 
to certain temporary measures until such time as universal adult suffrage could be 
introduced. It strongly recommended (1) that literacy (ability to read and write 
in any language) should be substituted for the higher edncational qualifications 
proposed in the White Paper, for voters to both Provincial legislatures and Federal 
Legislatures and (b) women of 21 years of age and over be enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The memorandum strongly objected to the election of women to the 
Federal Assembly from the Provincial Legislatures by the indirect system of elec¬ 
tion and also to the principle of reservation of seats for women in the Provincial 
and Federal Legislatures. The memorandum further submitted that a system of 
franchise and representation based upon the communal electorates and interests as 
proposed in the White Paper would be highly detrimental to the progress of the 
Indian people as a whole and to that of women in particular. They stand united 
in their demand for a system of Joint Electorates and record their protest against 
the Communal Award as it would introduce the poison of communalism into the 
now united ranks of the women of India. 

Mrs. Dadhaboi stated these were their essential demands and hoped that a strong 
pnblio opinion would be created in this direction. 

Mrs. Hensman seconded the proposition. She said that property qualifications 
should also be maintained. She whole-heartedly supported the proposal that wives 
and widows should have votes on the basis of the property qualifications 
of their husbands. She said that she differed from the first part of the resolution 
now before the House. 

Srimathi Viralakshmiammal supported the resolutions in a Tamil speech. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Huthulakshmi Reddi said that there should be equality of status in 
all matters of franchise. Property qualifications would lead to complications. 

Mrs. Hannsn Angela opposed the principle of reservation of seats. 

The first part of the resolution was passed by a large majority of forty votes 
against three. The second and third parts were carried unanimously. 

' Protection op Children 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadass moved the following resolutions 

"Whereas in Madias City little boys of 6 years old and upwards are engaged 
in Beedi factories under deplorable conditions in small, dirty, over-crowded and 
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tin ventilated rooms for about 12 or 13 hours a day for which they receive about 
1 or 2 annas, this Conference calls upon the Government to immediately pass a Bill 
forbidding the employment of children under 12 years of age in these factories. 

‘(b) This Conference calls upon the Government to amend the Madras Childrens’ 
Act of 1920 Section 29 Clause I, A and D by adding the words "Cruelty” and 
Immorality” respectively as a cause for depriving the parent or guardian of the 
oustody of the Child. This Conference whole-heartedly supports the ‘Girls’ Protec¬ 
tion Bill now before the Assembly.” 

Mrs. Abdul Wahab Sahed Bukari seconded the resolutions which were then 
unanimously passed. 

Social Reform 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and carried : 

“(a) This Conference reiterates its former resolutions appealing to ali concerned 
to remove the social disabilities of the BO-calted Depressed Classes. 

"(b) This Conference rejoices that Gandhiji has resolved to devote his time and 
energy to the removal of the curse of untouchability and calls upon the women of 
the country actively to co-operate with him in this campaign. 

"(c) This Conference whole-heartedly gives its support to the Temple-Entry Bill 
now before the Legislative Assembly. 

This Conference thanks the Government for having supported the Sarda Act and 
appeals to the members of the Assembly and Government to amend thiB Act so as 
to prevent and penalise Child Marriage. 

"This Conference strongly protests against the Bills now before the Legislative 
Assembly seeking to amend and repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act and recom¬ 
mends that representatives of organised Women’s Associations should be invited 
to express their opinion on these Bills. 

“This Conference reiterates itB former resolutions urging reform of the Marriage 
Laws so as to bring about equality in marital relationships in the Hindu commu¬ 
nity and hence supports Sir Hari Singh Qour’s Bill now before the Assembly. 

“The Conference urges upon the Government to pass immediate legislation giving 
adequate rights of inheritance to womeu and supports the Widows’ Maintenance 
Bill now before the Assembly, 

“Gambling—(a) This Conference whole-heartedly condemns gambling of any type 
and on any scale, public or private.” 

“Cinema—(b) This Conference calls upon the authorities to appoint on the 
Board of Censors a sufficient number of members with expert knowledge of child 
psychology, to avoid the increasing number of those cinema shows which are inju¬ 
rious to the mental and moral developmeut of the youth of the country.” 

Support for Swadeshi 

Moved by - Srimati Kamala ' Menon and seconded by Mrs. Subhadramma, the 
following resolution was carried : 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolution that while placing on record its 
appreciation of the work already done, it calls for increased effort in the support 
of indigenous industries (Swadeshi) such as hand-spinning, weaving, and all other 
cottage industries. 

Physical Education 

Mrs. V. E. Graham moved and Mrs. Titoali seconded the following resolutions 
which were carried unanimously 

“Ibis Conference reiterates before the publio the vital necessity for public parks 
and playgrounds for children in the city.” 

“This Conference gives its whole-hearted support to all schemes for the exten¬ 
sion of physical educatiou in all the schools and colleges of this Presidency.” 

She stated that the Government had taken steps to train girls as physical in¬ 
structors in girls’ schools and was doing its best to awaken an interest in the 
subject. The co-operation of the public was also essential and intelligent, 
enthusiastic and educated girta should come forward to get themselves trained. 

Sister Subbalakshmi Ammal made an impassioned appeal to revive some of 
the games practised in the homes of Hindu women in ancient days. In India 
some exercises were associated with religion aud if these revived, the general health 
of the girls in their schools would surely improve. 

ThA rpRAlnt.irm won thpn nrpprtfpd linAnimniiRlv 
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Other Resolutions 

Mrs. Chowriappa in moving the following resolution said that in other countries 
it would be very easy to enact legislation and getting things done. But in India 
the Government was a party ana the speaker was afraid that these could not get 
any support from the Government. 

Temperance—Issuing license to intoxicating drags—This conference totally 
condemns the practice of issuing license to the vendors dealing in intoxicating 
drugs and nrges upon the Government and the public to support prohibition. 

The resolution was next adopted. 

The following resolution were then adopted without any disouaBion. 

“XhiB Conference thanks the University of Madras for appointing Women Spe¬ 
cialists to deliver extension lectures in Domestic Soience and in Indian Music. 

“This Conference congratulates the Government for the institution of a special 
court to prevent Cruelty to Animala 

“This Conference urges upon the publio the argent need for a Home for women 
and girls in moral danger. 

This Conference nrges upon the Government for the passing of immediate 
legislation to check publio begging. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then adopted a resolution authorising the general committee 
of the Conference to appoint a sub-committee to study the question of birth-control 
in all its aspects and to submit its findings to the general committee as soon as 
possible. 

• ' Traffic in Women 

Dr. Mrs.’ Muthulakshmi Beddt then presented a report of the working of the 
Madras Vigilance Association. In the course of the report it was stated 

It has succeeded with the help of the Government and the police department 
in closing over 123 houses of traffic without any adverse reactions of public opinion 
and with as little injury to the inmateB as possible. By the constant watchful- 
{ness of the workers it has ensured that the houses which were closed were not 
re-opened afterwards. It has tried to assist such of the victims of traffic who are 
willing to avail themselves of assistance ; (I) by the offer of personal assistance 
during the house to bouse visitation of the lady workers; (2) by the offer of 
assistance by the lady workers at the time of the person of the inmate by direct 
police action ; (3) by the opening of a shelter for girls who are threatened with 
being drawn into the traffic ; (4) by providing stipends for such as are willing 
to be trained back into normal life. 

Its failure in rescue work is to be ascribed in part to the absence of the at¬ 
tractiveness of the help and partly to the absence of an adequate number of 
capable women workers. The pressing need therefore is for a women’s home 
(which should not be called a rescue home) and for trained and sympathetic 
workere. The women of Madras ought to help in this. Further progress is diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, without financial help from the publio for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of the home. Buch a house in Madras may serve both 
Madras city and possib!) the mofussil towns also. The working of the rescue 
provisions of the Act depends upon the successful functioning of such a home. 

The publio in Madras at any rate has come to realise that the brothels are a 

E ublic shame and disgrace and that girls and women should be protected, but they 
ave not yet realised that women who are mostly victims of. men’s depravity 
and vice could be reformed, trained and made useful members of the society. 

Principles of morality have to be enforced irrespective of sex. Unless men are 
pure, it is impossible for women to be pure, as naturally the impure man signify or 
denote the existence of impure women side by Bide, That is why we insist upon, 
equal and high standard of morality for both sexes, 

Habuan Uplift 

Mrs. Eubadramma presented the report of the Madras Harijana Seva Sangha. 
She stated that intensive Harijan reform work had been (done in the past year and 
the main item of expenditure was the payment of scholarship to poor Harijan boys 
and girls. Another item of work was the visit of cheries and organising of meetings 
in those areas to promote among the inmates a sense of cleanliness. 
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Lepkk Relief 

T spoke on the Leper Relief Work done in the city. The City 

Council had etarted two clinics, one at Perambur and another at 
,. r 'P 1 ? ane ', survey had been made and it was estimated that there were more 
inan twenty-thousand persons suffering from leprosy in the city. Ignorance was 
the main cause of the spread of the disease. The Council’s main worn would be the 
People on the first symptoms of this dreadful disease and for this 
"T ?! ? j , mone y at| d they need as many women workers as possible. The 

been organised to be held on the 4th of November with a view to 
*1 .v B Pf a ^er appealed to the citizens of Madras to respond whole¬ 
heartedly to the appeal of the Leper Council/ 


The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference 


The seventh session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at 
EDore on the 4»h. November under the presidentship of Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi 
Iteddi. The whole hall was packed to its utmost capacity with delegates and 
visitors. About two hundred delegates from Beveral districts of the Andhra 

country came to take part in the conference, the largest contingent being from East 
Godavari. 

MiBS. V. Peter, Reception Committee Chairman, after welcoming the 

delegates to the conference first referred to the death of Mrs. Beeant, one 

of the world’s greatest persons and said that her death was an 

irreparable loss to India and Indian women. MiBS Peter then said that the 
necessity and importance of female education seemed to have been realised 
by our countrymen and women in a larger degree than before, but the progress in 
that direction was not at all satisfactory. There were not enough girls’ schools and 
women’s colleges. It was necessary that a separate allotment should be made in 
the budget every year for female education. Zamindars and wealthy persons should 
come forward with donations for the spread of education among girls. Most of the 
Indian women were ill terate and steeped in ignorance. It was their duty to educate 
them. Female education should be national in character and mast be in harmony 
with our civilisation and traditions. Western civilisation should not be their ideal 
but they might adopt such things from the West as wo old not be in conflict with 
their civilisation. The aim of education was not merely intellectual development ; 
bodily health, good character, patriotism and belief in God were to be acquired by 
education. Indian girls should be taught physiology, hygiene, domestic economy, 
moral science ana such other subjects. . It was also necessary to teach 
them, music, sewing and other handiwork by which they could earn their 
livelihood. 

Continuing, Bhe said that India was in a deplorable condition on account of 
caste differences, communal hatred, untouchability, child marriages and other social 
evilB. It was a matter of gratification that the Indian national leaders were making 
every effort to remove untouchability which was showing signs of decline. But 
communal differences were being strengthened by communal conferences like Vysya 
and Kamma Conferences. As long as these communal differences and other social 
evils continued to exist, there could be no real national life and patriotism. Child 
marriages, -she said, were on decrease on accoant of the Barda Act but if the objects 
of the Act were to be fully achieved, their help and co-operation were absolutely 
necessary. Even in the matter of other social reforms no progress could be made 
without the active cooperation of women. If they had the welfare of the nation at 
heart they should devote themselves to the cause of social reform. In every town 
and village they Bhould organise associations and spend their leisure in social ser¬ 
vice. Continuing the speaker said that among the Hindus women occupied an inferior 
position in the matter of inheriting property. Ordinarily, it was the man but not 
the woman that got a share in the property. Women were dependent on others 
for their livelihood and could not afford to live Independently. No doubt, some 
efforts were being made to improve the condition of women in this respect by some 
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members of the Legislative Assembly but they would materialise (only if they were 
supported by the determiued co-operation ‘of women. 

Srimatbi 8. Lakshminaraaamma, Joint Secretory of the Reception Committee, 
read out some verses in Telugu welcoming the President and eulogising her services 
in the cause of Indian woman-hood. v 

Srimathi Ch. Rattamma, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, also read 
otit her speech welcoming the President and delegates in the course of which Bhe 
appealed to Indian women to awake and fight for their rights and privileges, and to 
educate children compulsorily and to try to be self-dependent for redressing their 
grievances. 

Srimathi D, Kamalaratnam then read out the annual report which was adopted. 

Resolution* 

The Conference discussed the draft resolutions prepared by the Subjects' Com¬ 
mittee which met in the morning. 

The Conference adopted resolutions of condolence touching the deaths of Dr. 
Annie Besant, the Maharaui of Pithapuram and Mr. V. J. Patel and recorded its 
appreciation of the services rendered by them to the country. The conference 
referred to the centenary celebration of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, expressed ite grateful 
appreciation of the noble Bervicee rendered to Indian womanhood by him and ' 
called upon the public to subscribe liberally to his memorial. 

. Compulsory Primary Education 

Tre following resolution proposed by Srimathi B. Seetabai and seconded by Sri¬ 
mathi M.‘ Kamalamma, was carried unanimously : 

‘‘As it is the duty of the Government to make people literate inasmuch as the 
new reforms are little understood by the illiterate people, this conference requests 
the Provincial Government and local boards and municipalities to introduce without 
any farther delay free and oompuleory primary education in every town and village 
throughout the country, appointing women as teachers in ail the primary schools, 
which in the primary stage should be common both to boys and girls. It further 
urges that the schools should be liberally provided with all the requisite apparatus 
and appliances and that the powers of the Inspecting staff should be substantially 
increased to secure efficiency of instruction. It exhorts the pnblio to carry on 
incessant’agitation until the above is achieved.” 

Srimathi M. Kamalamma proposed and T. Bajeswarmma seconded a resolution - 
ur ging on the Government and the public the need of high schools for girls in all 
the districts and of lower secondary schools in all the taluks, Srimathi S. 
Lakshmmarasamma spoke at length supporting the resolution which was carried. 

Women’s College fob Andhbadesa 

Moved by Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma, seconded by D. Ramalakthmamma, 
a resolution was passed requesting the Government and the Andhra University to 
establish a Women s College in some suitable centre in the Andhra Deea at a very 
early date to encourage higher education- of women in Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were adopted urging that vernaculars be made the medium of instruc¬ 
tion foriall subjects iu secondary schools,'that English should bo taught as a second 
language and that Hindi be made a compulsory Subject, and that in all local con¬ 
ferences and meetings, speeches should be made ae far aa possible in vernacular and 
recommending to the Education Department the employment of women having a good 
knowledge of Telugu ae inspecting officers in the elementary schools in Andhra 
Desa in preference to women holding higher qualifications in English and the estab¬ 
lishment of Bpecial schools, general education ae well as vocational eo aa to train 
adults for a profession. The Conference urged women’s asociations to organise adult 
women’s education centre with the help of local boards and municipalities. 

The Conference called upon the women of Andhra Deea to organise subconstituency 
m each districts and requested local boards to give grants in aid to national schools 
end recommended the admission of Harijan boys and girls into all the municipal, 
board and aided schools. The Government was requested by another resolution to 
award scholarships to girls who are students of Sanskrit College. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions recommending compulsory introduction 
of physical, culture in schools, calling upon managers of schools to see that prayer 
conducted in schools were made acceptable to pupilB of all religioua beliefs and 
urgiDg upon the men and women of India to encourage and support indigenous 
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industries by using Swadeshi goods. The Conference congratulated the Ail India 
Women’s Conference on having established in Delhi a Central College to teach 
domestic science to women to do research in Indian education and recommended 
that the Department of Education should Bend Andhra students to be trained in 
the Oolloge as teachers. 

The Government and the Andhra University were requested to provide more 
seats for women medical students in the Vizag Medical College and a women’s 
section in the Medicsl College hostel attached to the College ana also to liberally 
provide scholarschips to women students, so as to encourage women’s medical 
education. 

Support to Memorandum in reffrms 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi A . Bhasakramms seconded 
that this Conference wholeheartedly support the memorandum presented by the there 

S reat Indian nationaljwomen’s associations, namely, the AU-India Women’s Conference, 
w Women’s Indian Association and the N. C. W. I. before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee regarding the Indian women’s rights and privilege in the new 
reform scheme ana express its complete arrangement with the opinion expressed by 
the elected representatives of the above there institutions, namely, Srimathi Rajakumari 
Amritaknr, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi and Sheriffs Hamid Ali before the Select 
Committee on the Indian reforms”. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi P.’Sundaramma seconded that 
“This Conference appeals to the people to form vigilance committees in every town 
and village and carry on propaganda regarding the benefits that accrue by putting 
the Sarda Act in full force and thus put a stop to child marriages in the country, 
and requests the Government to empower the Magistrates to prevent child marriages 
to remove the clause demanding Rs. 100 as security from the complainant in 
such case and to enact that every marriage should be registered”. The resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to parents to tenable their widowed daughters 
to prosecute higher studies compulsorily, to get Buch of their daughters married 
again if they did not attain their puberty compulsorily in their own houses and to 
provide every opportunity to those widows who did not like to marry again to do 
social service ana other patriotic work and urging the public yery stronglv to put 
an immediate end to the purdah system which was quite detrimental to tno spread 
of education among women and quite injurious to their bodily healthl 

Eradicating Untouchability 

The Conference resolved that untouchability should be completely eradicated and 
the eo-oalted untouchables should be allowed to work in the houses of the Caste- 
Hindus as coolies and servants, and appeals to the public to throw open to the 
Hariiaus ali the wells and tanks. 

The Conference requested the Legislative Assembly to enact that women should 
inherit a share of their husbands’ or parents’ property and also to pass the Bill of 
Harbilaa Sarda on the aovil of the Assembly regarding the right of inheritance of 
widows. The Conference appealed to the pubtic to found in as many centres as 
possible Saranalayams for unprotected children and emphasised the necessity of put¬ 
log into operation the Brothels’ Act in all the towns in Andhra Desa, of forming 
committees to detect such crimes and of establishing leagues for the protection of 
rescued girls and women. • 

• Reduction of Land Tax 

Srimathi V, Kamalamma moved and Srimathi M. Sundaramma seconded a re¬ 
solution that in the interests of the country and the nation to reduce the enhanced 
laud taxes and to collect them at half rate this year in view of the economic de¬ 
pression, fall in the pries of paddy aod the miserable condition of the ryots and it 
was carried. - , , _ , ,, _ _ . 

Srimathi P. Venkatasubbamma proposed and Srimathi T. Rajeswaramma se¬ 

conded that the local bodies should extend their financial help in the matter of rural 
reconstruction as the welfare of the country was mainly dependent on the welfare 
of the villages. It was passed unanimously. 
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' The Conference passed a number of other resolutions appealing to the people to 
insure only in the Swadeshi Companies, etc. 

Birth-control Resolution Rejected 

Mach discnssion took place on the resolution relating to birth-control. Srimathia 
D, Kamalaratnamma, A. Bhaskaramma and others supported it, while Srimathis 
Duvvuri Subbamma, Varnaai Alivelu Mangamma and others opposed it. When the 
same was pat to vote, it was lost. 

Divorce Resolution Withdrawn 

The last resolution requesting the legislature to pass an aot invalidating the 
marriage of a minor girl, in case her husband was found to be a eunuch, or a 
lunatic or a leper and legalising the divorce by a wife of her husband when he 
was putting her to untold troubles, was, after a long diecuseion, withdrawn and not 
pressed to vote. 

The President, in her concluding remarks, strongly advised the women to stndy 
and think over every question that affected their sex for themselves and give their 
votes according to the dictates of their conscience without being led away by the 
opinion of others. She pointed out that customs and manners should be changing 
in ooneonance with the times. She made a fervent appeal to them to act up to the 
various resolutions passed in the conference. She expressed her heart-felt thanks to 
the Reception Committee for the honour done to her. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Confe¬ 
rence took place in the Foulkee Hall, Salem on the 4tb. November. A large 
number of ladies were present. 

The Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, Mrs. Rajaiah De Paul, welcomed 
the delegates in a short speech in the course of whioh she Btated that the educated 
portion of Indian women owed a great duty, to their lees fortunate Bisters whom 
they should help to progress in ; every direction. They must remember, she added, 
that no _ nation could rise above the level of its average womanhood and if they 
were to rise as a nation, the women comprising it, should be very progressive. 

She then appealed to the ladies gathered in the Conference to take to such ser¬ 
vice and work for the amelioration of the lot of Indian women at large. 

Expansion of Elementary Education 

The first resolution which was proposed by Miss Lmoin and seconded by Shri 
Laxmi urged upon the local bodies of the Tamilldietricts, the great need for expand¬ 
ing the educational facilities for the masses and the necessity to introduce compul¬ 
sory elementary education at an early date in their respective areas, with provision 
of greater facilities for adult education. 

. The conference drew the attention of Government to the inadequate facilities for 
adult education in the land and requested far greater facilities being provided in 
that direction. Mrs, Rajariah D, Paul proposed ana Shri Madhaviammaf seconded 
this motion. 

The conference considered that moral training based on epritual ideals should be 
made compulsory for boys and girls in all schools aud colleges, Shri Laxmi proposed 
and Mre. Pravatniammal seconded the resolution. 

Miss i Slanyon proposed and Mre, Atasilamani of Trichy seconded a resolution 
appealing to local bodies to make adequate provision for playgrounds and parka for 
school children. 

_ The next resolution requesting Government to reintroduce the system of medical 
inspection of school children for boys and girls was proposed by Mrs. Batch and 
Mrs. Whitehead. 

The next resolution drew the attention of Government to the need for providing 
the Government Girl’s High School and the Queen Alexandra Hospital for Women 
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and Children, Salem, \yith more saitable and up-to-date buildings at as early a date 
as possible. 

The District Boards of Tamil Nadu were then called upon, by the nest 
resolution, to establish secondary schools for girls as was done In Malabar and 
Kistna District Boards. Mrs. C. R. Odayar moved the proposition which Mrs. 
Jesudaaan of Trichy seconded. 

Demand foe Equal Rights of Citizenship 

The next resolution which Mrs. T. M. Chinnaiya Pillai moved and which Mrs. 
Whitehead seconded, requested Government to embody a clause in the ensuing refor¬ 
med constitution of India giving men and women equal rights of citizenship and 
failing about suffrage, it was suggested that the recommendations of the Lothian 
Committee be adopted to determine the voting strength of Indian women. All the 
above resolutions were adopted. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then discussed a matter of present-day interest about which there 
was some controversy, in the resolution which stated that the conference viewed 
with satisfaction the proposal of the Madras Government to spread the knowledge 
of the means of regulating the size of families but considered that safeguards were 
to be taken to impart that knowledge only to those who needed it. Mrs. Whitehead 
proposed it and Mrs. 0. R. Odayar seconded it. Mrs. R. V. V. Thathachariar and 
Mrs. Parvsthi Ammal, opposed the motion along with some other ladies. Eventually 
votes were taken ana the motion was passed by a majority of votes, 54 voting 
for and 45 against it. 

Mrs. C. R. Odayar then proposed a resolution of condolence at the passing away 
of Dr. Annie Besant who had done yeoman’s service to the cause of Indian woman 
The resolution was passed nem con all standing, (From the “Hindu”, Madras). 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The seventh annual conference of the Women’s Association Hyderabad, (Deccan), 
was held at Hyderabad on the 4tb. November, 1933, The proceedings were held in 
purdah, the Press being accommodated in an adjacent room. Mrs. Tasker, request¬ 
ed the Raoi of Pspannapett to take the chair. After offering felicitations to the 
Nizam on the birth of a grandson, the A nj urn an girls next sang the State National 
Anthem, composed in Persian, by H. E. H. the Nizam, the audience stand mg. 

In the course of her presidential address the Rani of Papannapett paid a com¬ 
pliment to the work which was being done by the Committee. Quoting Mann’s 
saying that “Where women are honoured there the gods dwell”, the President refer¬ 
red to distinguished historic figures such as Chaod Bibi and Analya Bai and con¬ 
cluded that women were not meant to be cribbed, cabined and confined, for 
woman’s progress was man’s progress. She stressed that it was necessary for 
the members of the Hyderabad Ladies’ Association to work for the mental, physical 
and moral progress of the women of the State. The Annual Report of the Associa¬ 
tion was theft read in Urdu bv Mrs. Hussain Ali Khan, Honorary Secretary and 
in English by Mrs. M. K. Pillai, Joint Secretary. 

Resolutions were then adopted requesting for legislation to prevent child mar¬ 
riage, requesting the Women’s Association to help in procuring teachers for train¬ 
ing in kindergarten at the Model Primary School or at the St. George’s Prepara¬ 
tory Department and emphasising the need for a hostel for girl students. A motion 
was also adopted requesting to the Government to remember the need of Purdah 
women for fresh nir and recreation and requested them to allot places for this pur¬ 
pose in the crowded areas of the City. 

With the President’s concluding remarks, the conference terminated. 
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The Indian National Social Conference 

The session of the Indian National Social Conference met on the 29th. December 
at the Pachiappa’s Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. <7. K. Devadhar of 
Poona. The first session of the Conference was held in 1836 in Madras and it went 
on meeting from year to year till a few years ago ‘when for some reasons it ceased 
to function.’ Attempts were made thiB year to revise the Conference and they led to 
the present sessions being held. 

A large number of delegates and visitors, Including many ladies, from different 
parts of'India, were present at the Conference ball. Among those present were the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, 8ir V. Ramesam, Messrs. O. Y. Chintamani, T. R. Venka- 
tarama Bastri, Hridayoath Knnzru, M. Ramachandra Rao, M. Balasnndaram Naidu, 
P. Varadarajuln Naidu, E. Vinayaka .Rao, Ramaswami Sivan, K. V. Sesha Iyengar, 
V. Venkatasubb&iya, V. Rama Iyengar, 0. B. Rama Rao, Basheer Ahmed gayeed, 
V. M. Ramaawnnn Mudaliar, M. 0. Rajah, O Kandaswami Cbetti, K. G. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, S. R. Venkataraman, Mrs. Dadabai, and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal. 
Borne workers connected with tho Ramakrishna.Mission, Mylapore, and the Salra» 
tiou Army were also present, 

Welcome Address 

Mr. C. V. Kriahnatioami Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel¬ 
comed the delegates and visitors. Id the course of his welcome address, he said that 
the Indian Social Conference which was inaugurated in 1887 was meeting regularly 
till a few years ego, when for some reasons which it was neither profitable nor 
necessary to canvass, it ceased to function. Many felt that an institution so closely 
associated with illnstrionB personalities and which they built up with great hopes 
should not be allowed to disappear together if anything could be done to salvage it, 
and that no place was more appropriate for its rejuvenation than the city of its 
birth. Others were of opinion that though some of the social workers could come 
together to refresh themselves at the fount of humanity which gave those organisa¬ 
tions its vital energy, and to compare notes about the methods, in so far as they 
were common, with their fellow labourers in the neighbouring fields. It was further 
recognised that most of these organisations were provincial organisations not in a 
position to speak for India as a whole on such subjects as the Temple Entry Bill 
or the Divorce Bill which were being considered by the Central Legislature, or on 
such All-India questions aB purdah, and women’s rights in property. These latter 
views prevailed ultimately, aod even the doubters had joined the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and greatly helped its work. It was in these circumstances that they were 
assembled there that day. 

. Proceeding to make a few general observations, Mr. Krishnaawami Aiyar said 
that they shoald all feel grateful for the measure of success which bad attended 
the efforts of their predecessors in the field. They were meeting under less difficult 
circumstances than what the great pioneers had to face when they began their 
work. Borne of the problem Bet to them had lost some part of their difficulty. 
Opposition to sea-voyage, to higher education for women, to widow re-marriages 
and post-puberty marriages had all dwindled in strength. All these hopeful features 
of the present social situation, continued the speaker, were all the result of the 
devoted labours of the fathers of the movement; and he did not wish that the 
Conference should begin its work without payingtheir tribute of reverential admi¬ 
ration and gratitude to them, specially to jDewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, to 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, to Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, and to Sir. T. Badosiva 
Aiyar, to confine one-self to those actively connected with conferences such as this 
and who were not now io the land of the living. In the work done in the past, 
poljtical workers rendered great help and the movement also had derived, great 
assistance from the new orieutation which had taken place in the conception of 
Hinduism. The one stock objection to social changes was that the Hindn Social 
Polity was so intimately connected with Hinduism that any of the slightest changes 
in the one would shatter the other; and aa most of the problems of social reform 
concerned Hindus only, the confusion of social polity and religion did great mis¬ 
chief, It had the disastrous effect of driving away many aa ardent and sincere soul 
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from the rock on which this social reform movement should be built, namely., a 
high spiritual outlook on life. To-day. the confusion existed only in a very much 
attenuated form. For this change they were indebted to two great religious orga- 
niations which had done incalculable service to the country, though all might not 
see eye to eye with them as regards all their activities. He referred to the Theoao- 
phical Soceity and the Ramakrishna Mission. One might fancy that ail had been 
said by him till then made the Conference less necessary than before. But he 
would make a different view if he had regard to two recent happenings. The poli¬ 
tical upheave! that he referred to had thrown out things of divergent values. It 
had given them not only things of surpassing usefulness, but it had also given them 
the nery poison of communalisra which bad destroyed the royal harmony that had 

resulted from decades of strenuous work by toe progressivists. Furiher, their 

opponents of the conservative variety were or anising themselves to an extent un¬ 
known iu the days of the elders. Saoathaoists’ conferences were now becoming 
common and their deputations were getting vocal' to a degree. Their attempts to 
set the clock back had to be met. Only the other day their sisters in Bombay 

lightly thought it neceseary to meet to object to the whittling down of toe Sards 

Act. They had therefore to be alive and active to present any recrudescence of 
reaction, if for nothing else. He was looking forward to the day in the near future 
when there would be a round-table conference of Sanathanists and reformers, where¬ 
in, by compromise, an agreed programme of social advance would be formulated. 
He was free to confess to a feeling that a grand opportunity of that sort was lost 
when the Sarda Act was fashioned, owing to the attitude of die-hards on both sides. 

Pbobleh fob Solution 

Proceeding, Mr. 0. V.* Krishnaswami Aiyar said * —“It may be that all our 
energies are now required at the front at which the battle raged till recently. The 
concentration there may be unnecessary, and some part of the forces may be re¬ 
leased for action elsewhere. The places of the old problems have been taken by 
new ones which are of equal importance and which are moat urgent to-day, I have 
already referred to questions like Temple-entry and divorce. Others like the 
expansion of women's right in property, the raising of their position iu 
schemes of inheritance, and other similar alterations of personal laws, now 
claim our attention. Social purity and suppression of immoral traffic and 
cognate problems of social and moral hygieue are becoming more urgent iu view 
of what other countries with which we are coming into closer political con-' 
tact are doing. Even our old frieud “Temperance" has assumed a new importance. 
The reported failure of local option in some parts of this presidency, and America 
getting wet have given a rude shock to those who thought that an effective method 
of combating the evil of drink had been found, and have necessitated the devising 
of a new plan of campaign. Further, I think that the time is come when toe term 
“Social Reform” must receive a far more liberal and comprehensive interpretation 
than our fathers gave to it in the peculiar conditions in which they started their 
work. It must now be equated with everything that makes for toe social well¬ 
being of every citizen, in toe manner in which that term ie understood in other 
countries. Not that it is, altogether, a new view ; even our elders k''ew it, but 
their energies were required nearer home. Now that a portion of our energy can 
be diverted, we may make it run along new channels with great benefits. In a sense 
the poor have been, no doubt, always with’us. But their cry is becomtng more 
and more insistent and is apt to go unheeded at least as regards the caste portion 
of it, in the enthusiasm for the non-caste part. There ;are as many slums within 
the pale aa outside it, and work there is as urgent as among the untouchables. 
Better housing conditions and modern methods of helping the needy, such as poor 
homes and nsylumB for the aged and the infirm, will oall for more and closer 
attention than they have received till now. Labour has become, no doubt, vocal, 
but it is not able to effectively assert itself yet. It must be helped to a proper share 
of the world's goods iu au orderly manner lest unguided and unhelped, it may 
violently break its bonds. In a country where caste still determines one’s profession 
to a large extent it is not altogether a question for the economist only, as it may 
appear at first sight. Problems of sanitation and hygiene—both personal and civic 
—will have to be faced aud solved quickly if toe new aggregation of humans in 
unthougbt of forma are not to produce undesirable social wastage and loss of so 
cial efficiency. The greater political aud personal freedom that all expect to come 
soon, and the loosening of age-old shackles will produce repurcussiona which are 
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not easy to predicate definitely, and those who desire for progress to be orderly mast 
be ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How much of this wider field we 
should cover immediately ia a matter lor you to decide. But whatever the 
extent may be, I am sure that that and similar work will find as many active 
and sincere labourers as that for which the men and women of old toiled”. 

Mr. Kriahnaswami Aiyar concluded by Baying that the Conference did not 
expect every one of them to take resolutions as might be passed wholesale. The 
omisaioa of any matter need not necessarily indicate that the Conference wsb not for 
it. But they should all be agreed on the principles for which the Conference stood for. 
that was, to free the social shackles which bad outlived usefulness, to remedy all 
social injustices of any Bort. He hoped that with the co-operation of those present, 
the Conference would end in success. * 

Election op President 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair then proposed Mr. G. K. Devadhar to take the chair. He 
said that vast changes had been witnessed Binoe the Social Conference was first 
started in 1886. The main questions that had engaged the attention of social work* 
era in these days were the position of the Indian women, the caBte system and the 
problem of untouchability. In all these spheres they had advanced far from the 
condition of those days. Indian women were to-day able to take care of themselves, 
and one had only to go to the Marina in Madras or the Guindy race course or to 
the bazar to see evidence of the great changes that had taken place. In regard to 
the caste system, the Brahmin rule that obtained till the reforms of 1919 was no 
longer the fact, The Non-Brahmin caste Hindus were now monopolising the 
Government It would be more and more the case with further extension of the 
franchise. As regards untouchability it was gratifying to see that the leaders of 
the communities concerned were becoming alive to their needs and beginning to 
claim their due rights. It might be asked, if all these were true what need there 
was for the Social Conference ? His answer was this : reforms which they all Btood 
for and desired to see brought about were more and more coming within the ambit 
of their legislatures. Unless therefore the Conference and those interested in Bocial 
questions educated the masses fully, and agitated persistently to induce the 
electorates to return the proper representatives to the legislatures, these reforms 
might not be helped forward. For such purpose such conference and organisations 
were necessary. He was sure they would unanimously elect Mr. Devadhar as their 
leader and he felt no other argument was necessary to convince them that he was 
the best fitted person than to say that he was a Mahratta. 

Presidential Address 

The motion was duly carried. Mr. Devadhar who was then formally installed in 
the chair, next delivered the following presidential address 

Social Reform bo far in this country had naturally to direct its attack against 
the citadel or orthodoxy and conservatism in which all reactionary and onesided 
factors of the so-called national advance remained perched but now in my opinion, 
the time has arrived when social reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
placed on a wider and more constructive and less critical plane of social reconstruc¬ 
tion in which several have been labouring without much moral support from the 
politicians. But lnckily the spirit of the age and the shrinking of distances have 
caused even involuntary chaDge of heart and outlook, which would facilitate the 
work of amelioration of the Society as a whole. In the past it was quite necessary 
to deal with the elementary problems of social reform such as sea-voyage, women’s 
education, abolition of caste, stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 
remarriages and of post-puberty marriages, and furthering the age of consent, 
interdiniDg and even intermarriage, etc. 

The bogey of untouchability and unapproachability still haunts us, but its days 
are numbered as its foundations are unmistakably shaken by the most powerful 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi whose work, in this connection, I have always likened 
to that of a powerful and tremendous blast. 

While, therefore, not neglectiog work in those above mentioned directions, 
we must now begin to concentrate our attention on problems that embrace wider 
fields and touch the bottom and the top of Society. The justification for such 
widening of the outlook of Social Reform work lies clearly in the imperative 
necessity of flowing with the world currents of the rapidly advancing tide of what 
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we call civilization—not necessarily a disease according to Edward Carpenter, India 
fortunately has not lagged much behind, though the inevitable need for social reform 
is recognised by only the socalled educated few—using the phrase in its widest 
sense ; it is a matter of no small surprise, however, that even after a century and 
a half of the spread of English education and contact with Western Culture, 
improvement in evil customs and demoralizing superstitions has not yet taken 
place on a wider basis, and advanced view or higher thought in social life is to-day 
possibly the luxury of the comparatively small number of those who crowd into 
big cities and towns where reformed life has its attendant evils as well. 

We are all increasingly anxious now to lead a higher, purer, and truly 
nobler national life, in keeping with the changing ideals of higher social being so 
as to secure advance of our Society along lines of advance of the whole human rape 
or. humanity. In our search for truth of the science of fium&n society we may in 
vain expect to-day, at any rate, any guidance to lead us safely to the goal, because 
among the many Beekers after scientific truth and foundation for the human 
society, there has not yet been reached any unanimity of principle that 
ought to regulate the conduct of human beings that constitute the society as we 
see it_ developing to-day. Science has very miserably failed in this direction of 
supplying the much needed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and epoch-making 
achievements have surpassed the imagination of even those toiling long in the field 
with great faith and expectations. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his book "Social Evolution” has elaborately shown 
how Science in various branches of research has proved her impotence to offer any 
acceptable solution of the rapidly changing social phenomena of the day in various 
fields of human activity like history, religion, etc. He observes: “In whatever 
direction we look, the attitude presented by Science towards the Social phenomena 
of the day can hardly be regarded aB satisfactory,” He farther goes on to say in 
very terse language that “yet the social phenomena which are treated under 
the heads of politics, history, ethicB,, economics, and religion must all be regarded 
as bnt the intimately related phenomena of the Science of life under its most com¬ 
plex aspect.” ‘ . 

If we go on worrying ourselves with the results of the so-called scientific 
research in the sphere of human society and wait till the guidance is forthcoming 
we may have to wait till Doomsdasy. We must, therefore, he prepared for onward 
march to take stock of the progress which society has made so long with the help 
of historical records in various countries and in different times with special reference 
to the history and- institutions of our race ; we would be securing suffcient date 
for us to proceed in that way. Most of our trouble is due to the confusion caused 

by the mingling of the little spheres of religion and Hindu social polity and 

S olitical public policy. If we could only avoid this confusion much trouble could 
e saved. I have already suggested in my previous remarks that we must bring 
our work, our social reform work, in line with the other national activities, each one 
working in its own sphere or domain, Politics up till now has attracted the 
largest attention beoause, thereby, is afforded a common platform and differences 

with regard to religions or communal interests are reduced to the lowest 

minimum. 

Politics and Social Reform to re Brought in a Line 
Thus, the arena of the politics is more attractive to those that wish to carry on 
their public activity along more constructive lines, and be least critical. Now we 
shall nave to examine whether the work of fighting, on destrutive lines, so heroic¬ 
ally done by the early venerable pioneers in this field is not sufficient and whether 
the time has not come to interpret now the correct scope or sphere of Bocial reform 
in the terms of the changing conditions of the world which are sooner or later 
bound to affect us. . This will establish the necessity not only for our familiarity 
with the culture and science of the Western Christian countries but also that 
establishes a clear necessity for a living contact with the growing life under modern 
conditions in the New Far East Countries as well. India has always been a source 
of spiritual inspiration to many of these nations of the world and if now any of 
these nations have to supply any lessons to us it would be our right to receive 
them and their duty to give them, though, both the West and the Far East, would 
not desire a cultural separation from Indian spiritual eminence which is her special 
contribution to the world’s happiness, and which is being recognised in an increas¬ 
ing measure from day to day in fields of religious and philosophical thought. If 
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Social Experiments 

The country has been making experiments along social lines, and she will 
nave to continue doing the same for many years to come, A change is an inevi- 
table social factor, and reform is its necessary concomitant. I have not, therefore, 
ruled out of court the consideration of many of the modern problems—in fact I 
would be myself touching some of them briefly making here and there my own 
independent contribution. But why I deferred that treatment in my address to 8 
|® ter stage is due to my desire to emphasise the need for changed outlook on pro- 
1 BOC I tt4 reform of to-day and distinguish them from those of yesterday that 
still loom large, and to define what constitutes the sheet anchor of social 
amelioration. 

' * 

Women's Problems 

Now I shall deal with some of them very briefly alluding to several of tha 
special features of development that need emphasis. Take the women’s problem. 
W omen of to-day have learnt to organise, to educate public opinion with regard to 
their needs, have now a regular net-work of their organisations all over the country. 
They have all along supported men in their advocacy for .their wider franchise and 
some of them have also emerged out of their seclusion of purdah in a few places 
only to participate actively in the struggle for freedom ; I hope not like the women 
of Turkey in the earlier days of her struggle for unity and progress to -go back 
into purdah agaiu. Bat I would like to see them engaged in common with 
men in day to day spade work for the general amelioration of their 
sex to entitle them to secure the fullest possible measure of freedom and liberty 
from men who have also to learn to trust womeD as their equal partners in nation¬ 
al and social uplift. Active participation in public life should not be a mere matter 
of momentary sentimental enthusiasm. They should not commit the mistake of 
devoting all their energies to some of the barren fields of politics. but should take 
upon their shoulders sufficient responsibility of sharing men’s national work in the 
spheres of education of the masses, social reform for their advancement and the 
economic and other improvements of the rural parts of our country. I am glad to 
notice that some - of these ideas have found favour with the women of India that 
meet in a conference in Calcutta on the 27th of this month. While proclaiming 
tbeir readiness to enjoy adult franchise, they claimed g eater attention to widening 
of their rights and privileges in respect of inheritance and widening of their fran¬ 
chise. the necessity fur building an army of whole-timed workers for carrying on 
social reform activity and the need for effective propaganda with the judicious and 
wise use of this cinema and vocational education. 

Caste and Creed Groups 

Of the communities formed into caste and religious and racial groups—the so- 
called cnste groups—is, in my opinion, one of the most practical problems for solu¬ 
tion before our country. Castes, like different oreede, have disintegrated completely 
our society, to which ircBh momentum has been added by the preponderance of the 
widely different creeds in our social polity. The only solvent of this situation is 
the attitude to learn to look upon ourselves, as our master the late Mr. Gokhale 
used to say that we must be Indians first and Moslems, Hindus, , Christians, Jains, 
ParBis, afterwards. Some classes have to make a beginning to adjust their life 
along these lines, and it must be seen how consideration of larger self will propel 
some of them to practise these principles in life and xealise the true unity of the 
Soceity. v ' 
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The So-called Depbessed Glasses and Theib Position 
The third large question which should attract our attention is the position in 
the midst of our so-called depressed and suppressed brethren numbering between 
49 to 50 millions. Mahatmaji has done the greatest service to this class directly 
and to the Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause, and offering even to fight, 
at the cost of great popularity, the stubborn attitnde of the conservatives who, we 
must be amUsea to see, are very vocal and loud in their denunciation of the poli¬ 
tical disabilities under which they labour in their own country and outside, but 
which can scarcely bear any comparison with the existing disabilities to which this 
vast mass of human beings is unwittingly subject, let us say, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It ib, therefore, the duty of the Hindus as also of those in 
whose power it lies to improve their lot in most constructive ways, though such 
improvement is an equal necessity of the vast majority, in common with them, of 
the community at large. But their need has been rendered greater and more urgent 
by the fact of their being rnthlessly subjected to uotouchability for generations past 
in the name of religion, contrary to the spirit of humanity, by our orthodox bre¬ 
thren. Uotouchability which is universally condemned by all thinking sections as 
the darkest spot on the fair face of exalted Hinduism, is doomed for ever. Bat our 
business as social reformers is to see that no wrong emphasis is put by aoy of the 
parties immediately concerned on any wrong principles, and true constructive work 
is taken up as a lever to lift them with special reference to the eradication of un- 
touchability and unapproachability. Here in southern India in some parts, some 
roads around some shrines are barred against these human being whereas they are 
open for dogs and donkeys to tread npon. And I know it, as a matter of fact, that 
while a demand was made to higher authorities to close down some of the roads 
opened by municipalities round some temples, the grounds pnt forth were that 
they became polluted for the wo r shippers to cross over them after bath in the tanka 
ontside the temple area, on the other side of the road, because the depressed classes 
are allowed to tread upon them, while no objection waa taken to their being tram¬ 
pled upon by objectionable and dirty animals like asses and donkeys. Some of ns 
are very keen on their social and economic uplift and that is why we have to-day 
in India more than 200 centres of active work started in the name of the Servants 
of the Untoucbabla Society now, which haB been again changed to Harijan Seva 
Sangh. Temple entry and legislation thereabout are bones of cootention more so, 
because the depressed classes have not shown much active enthusiasm for temple 
entry for the satisfaction of their truly religious cravings, while Others who advo¬ 
cate it, in spite of this iudifference of the community in some places that is directly 
concerned to do so, because in this sphere of social reform they do not like to be 
accused of allowing a weak point in the Hindu social polity to remain “as inferio¬ 
rity complex.” 

Japan’s Noble Action 

There was in Japan a class in existence called. “Ita apd Hinins” whose degraded 
social position was considered so low in their social polity that even a different set 
of numerals was used in counting that class corresponding to some such phenome¬ 
non in onr part of the country in counting units of indigenous sports and games. 
But Japan woke up more than SO years ago, to this enormity of great scandal 
perpetrated on human nature and abolished all those barbarous distinction among 
human beings by an edict in a moment. Caunot India do any such thing under 
the new Reforms now by State legislation ? While on this topic, I wonld like 
passingly to refer to the funous controversy that raged round the question whether 
social reform should be pushed on in spite of people’s wishes, with the help of legi¬ 
slation. But that controversy is hurried now. It lb ad poignancy when the spirit 
of the administration and controlling forces were mostly moulded by foreign Bpirit 
and outside considerations, but now all our provincial Legislative Councils and the 
central legislature are mainly Indian, composed of the representatives of the people 
and many provinces. like C. P., U. P., Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, have lost 
no time in introducing useful pieces of legislation for the improvement of the 
general masses of the people in social, economic and international Bpheres. More¬ 
over, it is further very refreshing and reassuring to note that many of the leading 
Indian States have utilised their legislative machinery and their peculiar position of 
independence in getting social legislation enacted in many matters of domestic 
social reform. In this connection I would mention, the names of Baroda, Mysore, 
s 
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Travancore, Indore, Cochin, Kaahmere and Hyderabad (Deccan) and other email 
States. But it is very interesting to note in this eonneotion that the' British Govern¬ 
ment, who were in the earlier days of their rule very keen or in any case friendly 
on the introduction of social legislation, have changed that attitude now. Their 
present attitude in this behalf seems to many of their admirers and friends as 
extremely halting if not quite hostile and some of us would like the central legisla¬ 
ture to be much bolder and imaginative in this behalf as they would be pushing on 
the cause of general upliftment of the vast masses of this country. One of the 
grounds in Bupport of such an attitude being that society is advancing, and it 
would not carry on its functions vigorously with tne old worn-out clothes in the 
form of institutions which may have justification in their own days, but which need 
constant repair and readjustment in the light of the growing bodies requiring new 
clothes for their full-grown bodies. Wo cannot ask a young man of 25 to be con¬ 
tent with clothes made for him when he was merely a boy of 10. And we would 
like our countrymen always to be consistent iu regard to their attitude towards the 
changes that are taking place in their daily life as a good guidance for their 
equally ready attitude to look upon ohangee that are taking place In the social 
environment on a large scale due almost to same causes,- 

Rural Reconstruction 


Another most important sphere in which a .colossal amount of work lies 
ahead of us 1 mean, In the direction of the improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastneaa of the subject and its many sided solu¬ 
tions would require more detailed treatment. But I must content myself with 
briefly mentioning some of the salient points ; the first aod foremost, of course^ is 
the education of the youDger generation residing in more than 700,000 villagee with 
the assistance of local leaders, giving them as far as possible suitable seasonal course 
as in Denmark. Modern improvement of course in agriculture, and cottage indus¬ 
tries, should not be neglected, as indnstrial and vocational training should be gra¬ 
dually introduced to make education answer their daily needs. The education of 
the adults also by more attractive methods of cinema, magic lantern and the drama 
should be vigorously pushed on so as to change their outlook on life, give them a 
better graBp of the world situation of which they are perforce a factor. We may 
in fact give them a new philosophy of life. The improvement of the economic con¬ 
dition the-masses had engaged a the attention of tne state; the greatest impedi¬ 
ment in the way of such reform is the chronic indebtedness amounting to over a 
roughly estimated figure of 900 crores, if not more. Owing to the vastness of this 
problem the British Government have note dared to formulate any scheme of debt 
redemption ; but it is refreshing to not in this connection, that some well meaning 
attempts are being made by small States. Bhavanagar under the (leadership of my 
friend Sir Pravasahnkar Fattani being the first to put into practice some well- 
defined plan with the help of the State machinery. But there is, however, a very 
important direction in which the Government of India, all Provincial Governments 
and many of the leading Indian States took active measures to secure partially 
this object of economic improvement by the introduction of the co-operative move - 
ment, which has yet to make a large leeway, considering the vaBt potentialities of 
this great lever, 

' .' National Health 


. Another greater and more urgent need of the people residing in rural parte 
is public health and the many problems affecting this vast question such as, village 
sanitation, personal and public hygiene, food reform, so as to secure the best results 
with the least expenditure as is at present being experimented by some of my 
colleagues in Bombay in the work of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week Association. Lastly, the new question which has begun to attract attention 
on the part of the Intelligent pnblio as a result of some of the figures published 
I?- £he recent census report by Dr. Hutton, the Ceqsus Commissioner of India. 
Birth Control has offered a suggestion as one of the Tried and possible practical 
remedies to combat the enormous rate of increase in the population of the whole 
country. We know our population has grown .in the past ten years by nearly four 
crores but to give you a much clearer idea of this enormous growth I can cite 
figures from Xravancore State where the population |has risen to 61 lakhs from 41 
lakhs ten years ago, thuB showing an increase of ten llakhs during the past decade, 
and in this increase of ten lakhs, five lakhs, i, &, BO f er cent of the growth is 
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Bupplied by one community alone, i. e., by the Christians alone who hare grown to 
16 lakhs and over from 11 lakhs, India’s solution of the problem of birth control 
will be determined ultimately by the view she is compelled to taKe of the unit of a 
family, whether it. is a social or a spiritual unit or it has only an economic charac¬ 
ter and relationship. I am interested to find that in your province, barring a few 
small religious communities, a great deal of public opinion is educated in its favour, 
whereas Borne women’s conferences in Berar held recently’ adopted resolutions in 
Bupport of birth-control clinics. Women have even begun to express their opinions 
emphatically on the need for divorce being sanctioned by legislation. 

Many of the problems mentioned above are the great stumbling blocks in the 
way of rural uplift, which must now be the principal plank in the programme of 
any government whether it be federated or an-federated. It is a matter of very 
great satisfactionthat many local governments have become awakened to their sense 
of responsibility in this direction, and several provinces have passed necessary 
legislative measures for the achievement of this all too inclusive and comprehensive 
problem. I am very happy to inform you that our present Viceroy of India, His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, who was for a full term of five years your Governor 
as well as our Governor in Bombay, is very keen on the all-round improvement 
of rural population as he has stated in his fore-ward to Dr. Hatch Spencer’s Book 
“Up from Poverty in rural India” “that aa an old administrator in the country I 
can safely say that the rural problem of India has been one of the chief pre-occu¬ 
pations of the administrations throughout the country for long yearB past. Much 
baa been done to improve the condition of the rural worker. 

“Bat, to my mind, the main obstacle to this advance and progress lies in the 
psychology of the rural worker himself, owing to the custom and habit of caste 
and traditions that have governed his life and actions for generations. 

“Under the rigidity of caste principles, he has always accepted hie position of 
serfdom as the hewer of wood and drawer of water, for his higher caste brethren, 
and for thiB reason and also through want of education and lack of ambition, he 
has shown little inclination to try and rise in the social scale. It is difficult to 
improve conditions of life with people who under the stringency of caste principle 
see no hope of improvement. But progress is being made, though it must be 
■low. I hope this great stumbling block of caste will have its rigours dropped off so 
as a no longerjstaoa la the way of these ameliorative processes, as a result of social 
servioe on the part of the educated countrymen. On this point. His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, my old friend, has sent me a message in my capacity as the 
Chairman of the Deccan Agricultural Association, Poona, emphasising the need of 
help when it is badly needed by the rural population in attempts to improve 
their lot. 

A Pen Picture of the Life of Peasantry 

A young writer from Travancore In his book on Co-operation in Indian States 
1933, yet to be published, while speaking about the condition of the masses, makes 
the statement "Owing to the poverty of the soil, lack of general irrigational facilities 
and subsidiary occupations, the peasantry is iu a state of chronic want and penury. 
The agricultural class iB immersed iu poverty and ignorance. The people are poor, 
desperately dirty and unhealthy with no conscious desire for anything better because 
they have no idea that anything better is possible. All their interest in life centres 
round the problem of their next meal or at the most, their next harvest. Life is 
made infinitely difficult for them by a moss of unhealthy and uneconomic customs. 
They never get out of these miseries. They are led down to a life of perpetual 
pessimism. They are heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic poverty, want of 
sanitation and medical relief, ignorance of diseases have conspired to reduce the 
peasant’s vitality to its minimum. There are no roads, no sanitary arrangements, 
no hospitals or dispensaries, and no provision for lighting. People die in thousands 
for want of medical help”. 

Can anything be more ghastly in its outlook than the word picture of the condi¬ 
tion of the masses extracted above? 

Howsoever terrible this picture be, and whosoever be responsible for it, Govern¬ 
ment as well as people have to pnt their shoulder to the wheel to drive away the 
monster of ignorance, poverty, and. disease, Most praiseworthly beginning in this 
direction has been made by the last Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes who 
baa just retired leaving moat precious legacy of work to be accomplished by his 

40 
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Bueceesor the present Governor of' Bombay, . His Excellency Lord Brabourne. The 
Government of the Pnnjab have taken a decisive step in this matter bp the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. F. L. Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Director of Rural Reconstruction 
Department. Bombay Government have put on the Statute Book now an improved 
Village Pauchayat Act, though unfortunatety its author is no more to regulate its 
working. Several non-official members in U. P. O. P. and Madras, have brought 
bills to secure legislative help for rural reconetrnotioD. ' 

Improvement op Labour 

Another important problem to the solution of which some of vested 
interests of the oountry will have to bring to bear all powers of imagination and 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare. It is the problem of labour. It is 
no use our telling them that their compatriots were at the beginning of industrialism 
in an infinitely worse condition, which Benjamin Kidd describes as follows :— 
“England, when early in the century, Robert Owen’s theories were discussed, and 
for long after the working classes, it must be remembered, were almost without 
political rights of any kind. They lived like brutes; huddled together in wretched 
dwellings, without education and without any voice in politics or in the management 
of public affairs. Since then all this has been gradually changing and so things 
must change in India as well. It would not serve any useful purpose by telling 
them that labour is overworked in Japan, and labour there is comparatively cheap. 
Those who need the employment of labour in their industrial prusuits must test 
them with better consideration than they show to their tools. While dealing with 
labour, the Central Government will have to recognise some of its special responsibi¬ 
lities which it cannot easily leave to provincial governments. Several international 
conventions, having a more intimate bearing on the daily life of the people engaged 
in industrial production in British as well as in Indian India, have to be given 
effect to and it falls within the purview of the Central Government, and also when 
it resumes a Federal character to see that they are put into practice. 

' Temperance and Litigation 

In considering problems dealing with - the improvement of rural classes WQ 
cannot afford to pass over the need of the problem of temperance and discourage¬ 
ment of the habit of drink among them and the avoidance of unnecessary and 
wasteful litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have absorbed between them 
two, as great evils, a sum not lease then* 100 crores of rupees a year to err on the 
safer side, though it is reported that some committee which set to consider the ques¬ 
tion of prohibition estimated the total expenditure in India on intoxicants alone to 
the extent of 100 crores. The rejection of Prohibition by U. S. A. and the compara¬ 
tive failure of local opinion in this Presidency need not dis-spirit us. Our efforts 
at organising temperance leagues and Village Panchayats of settlement of disputes 
must go on in faith, and a regular net-work of such institutions should be under¬ 
taken as is done in the case of temperance by the United Provinces. 

Indianisation of Social Service 

I have enumerated in their general aspects some of the outstanding problems 
of social reform before the country, but have hot dealt with my own views with 
regard to the method to be adopted for their solution. When a Bocial reform cesses 
to be fighting in its attitude and lays considerable Btress on its constructive side, 
considering the urgency for work in different 'fields, it naturally assumes the charac- 
of social service which must be and should be rendered by as large a cumber 
of Indnn men and women as the magnitude of the problem demands. This, in 
brief, in my opinion, is the case for Indianisation of social service. To complete 
our . just demands from the _ political platform for Indianisation of civil 
services and Indianisation of military services, we must also bs ready to make 
up the responsibility of Indianieing without detriment to the work of other friends 
from foreipi lands, in this sphere of social and educational reform. All honour to 
those who laboured strenousty during the period of over a century in bringing 
light and life within the reach of tbose who needed them very badly. In fact, we 
must pot be content with merely cataloguing the topics of questions of social reform, 
Anat stage is gone. What is needed now is immediate action for which the country 
must supply a very large army of patriotic young men with missionary zeal ■ for 
tnis great task before the nation. If a well thought, out and defined programme of 
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„ social uplift is to be worked out seriously then there is need for those who feel 
the urge to come forth aud husband all their resources. It is a matter in which 
Government and the people should work conjointly securing help from every avail* 
able source. To carry on the programmes or such work a vast net-work of social 
service or welfare work organisations will have to be set up in each important 
district and taluk as well as the States included therein. In countries where most 
successful work along these lines has been achieved, that achievement is invariably 
a combination of intelligent study of the two problems assisted by surveys of local 
conditions carried on by young men and women ready to sacrifice enthusiastically 
their small interests bent upon service rendered in a spirit of religious devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have long tried your patience. You will have now 
to listen to many speeches on several important resolutions touching the many 
aspects of the problem that we are met here to study and to solve. The resolu¬ 
tions, even though they be hastily drawn, bring out the point of view that we have 
to make and urge on the attention of the Government and the people. There is 
need for propaganda of our oause being carried on, from day to day and from 
several platforms. Whosoever, there, renders that service, to this cause of the so- 
called masses and neglected classes acquires great merit and I have no doubt that 
all of you assembled here will carry the torch of reforms and burn before its lustre 
the devils of ignorance aud selfishness. Let each .one of us rise superior to smaller 
considerations and do our utmost to promote the cause of social reform and Bocial 
service which must be the watch-words of the coming religion, or which themselves 
are religion, and the modes of worship of the deity and through humanity. 

Conclusion 

In the weighty words of the revered Guru of Social Reform—I mean the late 
Mr. Justice Itanade—I will ask you to recognise these facts. He says :— 

“I want to recognise this fact. I have no authority to suggest to you remedies. 
These will suggest themselves to you. These fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters will drop oft themselves. They cease to be fetters, and even become a dis¬ 
cipline for a better existence. It may take years and generations to achieve this 
result. We may all have to die and become mature for the seeds of life in future 
generations. But once we enter upon the right path, the torch of light blazing 
inside us, which we only Beck to darken with our artificial rushlights, will show to 
those who come after us the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a narrow path 
and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments carefully balancing the weak 
limbs and spirits. The way to hell ib, as you all know, abroad well-paved with good 
intentions and we have only to close our eyes and shut our ears, to be listless 
and indifferent, lead a buttorfly existence, and die intellectually and spiritually. We 
have pursued that way too long, and it ib time now that^we should take due care 
to set our house in order, as no mere whitewashing and no plastering would remove 
these hidden sources of our weaknesses. The whole existence must be renovated. 
The baptism of fire and not of water must be gone through by those who seek a 
renovation of heart such as this.” 

Lastly, Ladies and Gentlemeb, allow me to thank you onoe 'more for the oppor¬ 
tunity you have given roe to serve thiB noble cause publicly and for the indulgence 
you have shown me, I trust you will all range yourselves on the side of reform 
and hasten our country’s onward march. May you all be blesssed with health and 
social happiness which is tbs objective aim of social uplift for all 1 

Discussion on Resolution 

Immediately after the conclusion of the presidential address, resolutions were 
taken up for consideration. The first resolution that was considered ran as 
follows 

"(a) Welfare Work : This Conference desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the labours in the cause of national service of the various welfare-work institu¬ 
tions throughout the country. While welcoming the rapid growth in the number 
of such institutions incuding those devoted to rural reconstruction, this conference 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift needs and deserves to be 
amply supplemented by State aid either through legislative action or through finan¬ 
cial assistance or through both. 
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*'(b) Social Programme: This Conference ia of opinion that the time hae arrived 
tor the formulation of social programmes including those relating to housing and 
health and for training and utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country for 
constructive work in the various departments of national life. 

. (e) Study of Sooial Science: Thia Conference is of opinion that the study of 
social science with specjal reference to Iodian conditions should be actively pro* 
rooted by the Universities in the country". 

The Lord Biakov of Madras, speaking on the resolution, said that when he first 
came _ to India there waa but one social organisation, but now there were many 
organisations an< * ' n8t ' tnt >on8 which was a very gratifying feature. But it was for 
this Conference to correlate the work of these several institutions and see that there 
was no wastage of men and money. Government had done a great deal to help 
social inform and they were grateful for their help. But a great deal yet remained 
to be done. It waa for them to preBB on with the reform and do the necessary 
work and Government might give them statutory recognition. The wav to Swaraj 
lay through the door of social reform and this sort of work coula not be done 
without sacrifice. 

Mr. Q. Solomon, supporting it, said that universities and educational bodies 
mu |t give a lead in these social matters by inaugnrating study in sociology. 

Mr. M. D. Sahane (Central Provinces) said that in the West, sociology and 
study of social problems was an important part of the education imparted in 
universities. In India, there was need for similar lines of activity, so that students 
of sociology and leaders of opinion might try to evolve an organised plan of social 
work. Tho resolution was put to the House and passed. 

The Temple Entry Question 

Dr. P. Varadaraiulu Natdu next moved the following resolution 

1. (a) Untouchability. 

. “This Conference is of opinion that whatever justification there might have been 
m the past for the practice of untouchability and unapproachability, such justification 
has ceased to exist for a long time, and that its continuance workB great social 
injustice at present. It therefore exhorts ail caste Hindus to remove all obstacles 
to the legitimate seif expression of those coffering from suoh disabilities in all de* 
partmeuts of life and to Bee that no non-caste Hindu suffers any disability by rea¬ 
son only of hiB birth.” 

(b) Temple-Entry Bill. 

‘This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly, and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it with Bnitable modifications to meet all legitimate criticisms as to the qualifi¬ 
cations of the votes prescribed by the Bill.” 

Dr. Varadarajula Naidu moving the resolution said that the resolution repre¬ 
sented the common ground among all sections of social workers. There might be 
some among them in whose view the resolution did not go far enough. But he 
would ask them to pass the resolution and carry on further propaganda for their 
point of view elsewhere. 

Mr. V Venkatasubbayya seconded the resolution and said that legislation for 
temple-entry had become necessary because in the view of competent lawyers 
and judges temple-entry could not be made unless there was specially permissive 
legislation. The resolution merely supported the principle of the Bill. It waa 
said that some sections of the depressed classes did not wish to have temple-entry 
but he could say from his own personal knowledge that the majority of them were 
desirous of it. 

Mr. Ramasteami Sivan said that the practice of untouchability and of keeping 
temples closed to nntouchables, was a great injustice for which they muBt expitiate 
by opening the temples to them now. 

Mr. B. Q. Dalhve (Bombay) said that it was high time their society was re¬ 
constructed on principles of humanity and eternal verities. Hindu law as laid down 
by Manu had gone changing from time to time but it was only after the British 
courts had ceme to interpret Hindu laws that it bad ceased to progress. The at¬ 
tempt to remove untouchability was not a new one. Cbaitanya, Tukaram and a 
succession of religious and social leaders had tried to solve it. Gandhiji had now 
given it a new force. Their appeal to Government wbb now only to support the 
progressive movement when it was shown it was on right lines, 
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Mr.& Ramo»orta» first asked for leave to move an amendment and banded 
it in. The President perused it and Baid it only negatived the resolution and was 
D0 iJP^dment. He however had no objection to allow him to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Mamanathan asked the House to reject the resolution which he described as 
reactionary. It shirked the issue. Unless the Varnashrama system 'went root and 
branch, there could be no solution of the untouchability problem! It was duly 
seconded. „ . 

Mr. Altekar (Bombay) opposed the amendment and said that if accepted its 
effect would have to wait till caBte system waB abolished. 

A Disturbance 

Mr. 0. C. Srinivasan then moved the following amendment to the resolution s 

‘‘This Conference is of opinion that untonchabilily should be statutorily abolished 
and made penal, punishable by imprisonment. 

‘This Conference stroDgly supports the Temple-Entry Bill now before the 
Legislative Assembly and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it.” ' 

. Mr. BrinivaBan charged the reception committee with having framed the resolu¬ 
tion within closed doors and Baid that the “rankest sanatanist” would support the 
resolution as it stood. (A voico: shame). He wanted the house to nip this mis¬ 
chief in the bud. “Every word of the resolution”, he Baid, “was put in by their op¬ 
pressors and inflicted a wound on the respect of the so-called ’untouchables’.” 

The President asked the speaker to adareBB the house on the merits of the 
question and not to descend to attaching the framers of the resolution or refer to 
personalities. A large section of the audience also resented the tone of Mr. Srini- 
vasan’s speech. 

'it is not Parliamentary”, one of them remarked, “there are other platforms 
for yonl” 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by challenging Mr. V. Venkataeubbayya to prove 
that the untouchables were keen on temple-entry. 

Mr. V. Venkataeubbayya replied to the challenge and said that in a certain 
meeting of Harijan “leaders” he had recently attended, the overwhelming majority 
had deolared themselves keen on entering temples. 

One member in the audience took objection to the word ‘‘leaders”. 

At once two or three of his supporters raised Bhonts of “We have no leaders’, 
, “that is oil humbug” and “the Congress has spoiled our rights” and rushed to the 
platform. 

The President came from his seat and soon restored order. “This is a disgrace” 
he said, "that when we aie espousing Buch a good cause, a few should spoil the 
effect by their irresponsible and undisciplined conduct. If you have any opposition 
to express, you take my permission and speak.” 

Order was restored. 

Mr. Venkatasubbayya, continuing, said that in his recent rounds to untouchable 
quarters he had enquired of the people if they were keen on entering temples and 
they had all said they were. 

Mr. 0. D. Nay ay am then moved an amendment in the following terms 

“This Conference is of opinion that the practice of untouchability and unap* 
proachability works great social injustice and is a blot on humanity and therefore 
urges all those interested in the welfare of the country to remove all each disabili¬ 
ties in all departments of life and see that no one suffers any disabilities by reason 
only of his birth. 

‘This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly”. 

Mr. C. V. Krishnasuiami Aiyar , on behalf of the Reception Committee, wished 
leave to explain certain matters in view of some accusations made. He was glad 
of the opposition and tho full disoussion that had taken place. But he could not 
help fceliDg that much of the opposition had proceeded from ignorance of the provi¬ 
sions and text of the Bill now on the anvil. 

The resolution, he said, was worded as it stood because that was the form moBt 
acceptable to all sections m the Conference. 

A voice : Are there many ? 

Mr. Kriahnaswami Aiyar: Yea, There are anti-VarnaBhramitea as well as 
Varnashramitea. 
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Another member in the audience i Are there any who support untouchability ? 

Mr. KriehnaBwami Aiyar : I think that people who believe in untouchability will 
uot have come here. 

He did not Want that they should condemn themselves as possessing a double 
dose of any sin. Untouchability in some form of degree existed in every society. 
That was another reason why the resolution was so worded. As regards the second 
part, the words objected to if removed would have the effect of the Conference exten¬ 
ding approval to the Bill in its present form. It waB desired that the qualification 
of voter prescribed in the Bill should be widened, and the drafting errors in which 
it abounded be removed. Hence the present wording of the resolution. 

Mr, T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar said that the solution of the problem of removal 
of untouchability and temple-entry need not await the solution of their caste problem. 
But that was what the amendment sought to do. So far as he could see the temple- 
entry aod removal of untouchability was not the same as removal of caste difference. 
He urged the House to pass the original resolution. 

The various motions were then put only by one to the vote of the House. 

Mr. Nayagam's amendment was carried 40 voting for and 7 against. The Other 
amendment (Mr. O. C. Srinivasan’e) was rejected, and the resolution as amended 
was passed by the House. 

Women’s Rights 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar next moved 

“The Conference approves of the recent legislative attemptslto extend the rights of 
Hindu women in property and is of opinion that while the small changes till now 
advocated are beneficial to the extent to which they go, there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive survey of the whole question. It therefore requests the government 
to appoint a committee, not less than one-third of whose members shall be women, 
to investigate and report on the changes required to givo women a legitimate share 
in joint family property and in the separate property of their husbands. 

■‘(b) Purdha. 

“This conference is of opioion that the custom of Purdah leads to serious injuries 
to the health and intellectual advancement of women and exhorts the public to take 
all possible atepB to alter it. 

(c) Domestic Science Colleges. 

“This Conference views with satisfaction the!great advance that has been made in 
tiie matter of higher education of women, and request the Government and the 
public to arrange for the establishment in each Presidency of at least one college 
on the model of lady Irwin College, recently established in Delhi, so that women’s 
education may be of more practical use than it is at present.” 

He said in old days Hindu women had rights of inheritance but later on they 
had been eliminated. It was now necessary to revive them. Baroda and Mysore 
has already passed Acts on these lines. The resolution merely wanted a committee 
of enquiry to be formed and he urged the House to pass tho resolution. 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantulu seconded the resolution, and said that whatever 
justification there might have been for the Bystem of inheritance in the past, it no 
longer existed now. The joint family system was no longer the rule in Hindu 
Society. It waB necessary now to confer absolute rights of property on Hindu 
widows and wives. As regards Parda. it had beeo discarded in Turkey and by en¬ 
lightened Muslim rulers and citizens in India. .He hoped the House would adopt 
the resolution. The committee he hoped, when appointed, would do. substantial 
spade work in order to inaugurate legislation on proper lines. 

The resolution wsb adopted unanimously 'by the House. 

Marriage Questions 

Mr. M. I). Altekar (Bombay) moved the resolution which dealt with the age of 
marriage, age of consent, and widow’s rights on remarriage. It rau : 

“This Conference while feeling grateful to the Government for the passing of the 
Child-Marriage Restraint Act is of opinion that more effective steps should be taken 
than at present to enforce its provisions. It is further of opinion that the provision 
for a deposit by the complainant should be deleted, and that the penal provisions 
of the Act should be more rigorously enforced. 

‘This Conference is of opinion that the age of consent outside marriage should 
be raised and taken up to 18 years. 
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“This Conference deplores the continuance of Kanya-sulkani end Varadakshina and 
the high and rninous expenses connected with marriage celebrations. It calls upon 
all to simplify the marriage ceremonies and celebrations so that the celebration of 
marriages may be felt to be lees of a burden than it is at present. It welcomes the 
law promulgated in some of the Indian States to put down this evil. 

“This Conference is of opinion that unequal marriages between old men and young 
girls should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

“This Conference while viewing with satisfaction the diminution of opposition to 
widow re-marriage is of opinion that the present law depriving the widow of the 
property inherited from her former husband on her re-marriage, works great hard¬ 
ship In several cases where the second husband is not rich enough to provide for 
the re-married widow also, and that suitable amendments should be made in tho 
Indian Widow Re-marriage Aot to remedy this defect. 

The whole resolution, he said, was permeated with the spirit of individual liberty 
and the individual’s right to the fruits and rains of life. No man had a right to 
sign a cheque before he was 21 of yeas age, but a girl could sign her whole body 
and life away if Bhe was not even eighteen,—the present age of marriage was 
fourteen. The age of marriage, he thought, should not be earlier than the legal age 
recognised by Government. He congratulated the Government on having placed the 
Child marriages Prevention Aot on the Statue Book; but it was ridiculous to see 
how child marriages were going on still in spite of the law. He wanted that 
Government should enforce the law fully. 

Mr, M. V. K. Rangachari seconded the resolution. The Government had deve¬ 
loped of (ate a softness for the Sanatanist view and that, he thought, was respon¬ 
sible for the offences against the Sards Act being let off so lightly. The expenses 
incurred in connection with marriages by Hindus and Muslims were very often out 
of all proportion to their ability aud this was bound to have had economic repur- 
cnssions. This ought to be put an end to. The entire resolution advocated rationa¬ 
lisation of the relations between man and woman and he urged the House to adopt 
it. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Need foe Rescue Homes 

Mrs. S. Dadabhai then moved the following resolution j 

“This Conference approves of the legislation recently enacted to prohibit immoral 
traffic and is of opinion that its operation should be extended to the whole of 
British India. It calls upon the Government and the looal bodies to establish 
homes where girls that have to be dealt under the Act can be trained to become 
normal citizens of the State.” 

The unfortunate girls who were rescued should be given a fair chance of living 
more healthy and purer lives. By merely rescuing the girls from the houses of 
evil, they would not have solved the problem ; they must provide some place where 
the rescued girls could be trained to earn a living. She appealed to the public to 
give their wholehearted support financially to starting these homes. 

Mr. K. O. Sivaswami Aiyar seconded the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 

Prohibition 

On the motion of Mr. dndreioa Dube (Lucknow), seconded by Mr. 8. Narayanan , 
the following resolution was then adopted by the House: 

“This conference views with regret the setback which the movement for total 
abstinence from drink has received by the abolition of prohibition in the United 
States of America and by the reported failure of local option in certain parts of the 
Madras presidency.’ 

“This conference requests Government to appoint a committee to Investigate and 
recommend measures to eradicate altogether the evil of drink. 

“TbiB conference calls upon the public to take vigorous measures to put down 
the drink evil, though propaganda, organisation of counter attractions, social boycott 
of those addicted'to drink, olosing of the facilities now provided in some clubs and 
Bimilar attractions for getting drink, and the prohibition of the euppiy of alcoholic 
drink in all functions arranged with public subscriptions.” 

Povebty and Unemployment ■ 

Mr. 0. 0. Srinivasan then moved: 
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"Poverty and Unemployment: (a) This conference notes with great regret the 
prevalence of poverty and unemployment throughout the country ana is of opinion 
that the situation is one which calls for immediate remedial measures : 

“(b) Vocational Education: This conference desires to draw the attention of the 
Government and of the public to the need for the extension of vocational education 
closely related to the industrial needs and possibilities of the oountry. 

“(c) Labour Legislation : This conference while appreciating the action of the 
Government in carrying out some of the recommendations of the Whitley Oommi- 
saion, emphasises the need for early aotion through legislation and otherwise for 
carrying out all its recommendations. 

Mr. A - . Q. Sivaswami Atyar said that the benefit of the recommendations of 
the Whitley Commission in regard to the summary liquidations of indebtedness 
of industrial workers should be extended also to Agricultural workers. 
The Agricultural Commission had made several proposal for relieving 
agricultural indebtedness and he urged Government to take immediate steps to 
implement them. There was need for a progressive agricultural income-tax, 
death duties, and succession duties. All these reforms were necessary not only for 
removal of several social but economic evils that now troubled India. He wanted 
the conference to generally approve of legislation for protection of tenants’ interests.- 
Further, the Government of India ought to adopt steps at once to implement the 
decision of the International Labour Conference recommending rights of association 
to agricultural workers and the prohibition of employment of children below a 
certain age in agriculture. Lastly, he urged the conference to express itself in 
favour of extension of the franchise to agricultural workers also. 

Mr. Sivastcami moved au amendment embodying all these proposals and the 
mover of the resolution accepted them. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb supported the resolution as amended. The country, 
he said, had been hard hit by the long drawn and intense economic depression. 
The sufferings had been aggravated by the exchange and currency policy of the 
Government. Indian agriculture and industry had been severely hit ana there was 
a great deal of unemployment. It was high time that something was done to 
relieve the situation. 

Mr. V Ramadoss Pantulu seconded the resolution which was then put to the 
Houbo and passed as amended. 

Prevention op Hookswinginq 

Mr. T. Sundara Jiao Naidu next moved: 

“(a) This conference heartily supports the recent action of the Madras Govern* 
pent to prevent the practice of hook-Bwinging and hook-dragging in certain festivals 
in South India and requests the Government to rigorously enforce their order 
passed in 1894 prohibiting them. 

“(b) This conference is of opinion that the public exhibition of similar pratiees of 
self-torture during popular festivals should bs sternly prohibited and calls upon 
the public to discourage the resort to Belf-torture under any conditions. 

Mr. R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle seconding it said while there were associations 
for prevention of cruelty to animals there were Done to prevent cruelty to man. It 
was high timej he said, that the cruel practices referred tu were stopped. 

The resolution .was then adopted by the House unanimously. 

Ikteh-Oaste Marriages 

Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved the next resolntion which was as follows • 

"This Conference while it appreciates the recent changes which have made, 
marriages between members of different castes legally valid is of opinion that the 
time is come for the enactment of a purely Civil Marriage Act.” 

He said that the passing of this Act would lead immediately to several other 
reforms—such as equal rights of men and women, property rightB for women and 
similar reforms—for which they were now agitating; 

Mr. 2)aAm (Bombay) seconded it and said that the resolution was based on the 
principle that a marriage should be purely a civil affair and not a sacrament. 

Mr. A. A. Paul, in supporting the resolution, refuted the allegation made by 
some persons earlier in the day that the resolutions were all drafted by one parti* 
cnlar individual or community. It was not so, he said, as some of them had been 
drafted by him and a few of his friends. 
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After Mrs, Alamelumangathayarammal had spoken in support of tho resolution, 
it was pnt to vote and passed. 

Birth-Contbol Clinics 

The next resolution related to the local Government’s proposal to open birth 
control clinics. Sir V. Ramesam moved the resolntion relating to this subject. It 
ran as follows - 

"Having regard to the prevalence even now of early marriages and the consequent 
early_ motherhood and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora¬ 
tion in the health of _ young mothers, this conference approves of the proposal to 
open birth control clinics under the charge of competent medical authorities to give 
advice in proper esses. 

This, he said, was a woman’s resolution. As things stood at present, he said, 
in most families, woman was merely the child-bearer, Her life was one of alternate 
pregnancy and nnrsing and the ordeal went on annually till she was a total physical 
wreck or died of child-birth. It was a deplorable state of things and ought to be 
remedied. He was glad Government had now come forward with the proposal. The 
resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

Oaste 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows :— 

‘‘This Conference deplores the continuance even at the present time ofthe rigidity 
of the system of caste by birth. While noting with satisfaction the changed out* 
look that has come over the country on this question it views with regret the 
growth of class consciousness. It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphasis on the membership of specific social and religions groups and to claim 
special privileges baBed on snch membership. This conference exhorts the public 
to repel such claims and to work for national solidarity by affording - equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all. 

After it had been moved and seconded, Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved an amend¬ 
ment in the following form : 

“This Conference is strongly of opinion that the prevalence of the system of 
caste is detrimental to the welfare of the country and urges all those interested in 
its welfare to discountenance it by precept and sincere practice.” 

He said that the effect of the original resolntion would be to take away certain 
special facilities and privileges now accorded to certain communities in view of their 
backwardness and without which they would never be able to compete with other 
communities on an equal footing. 

Mr. Balaguruswami seconded the amendment and appealed to the House to con¬ 
sider the Bad plight of the depressed classes and not to deprive them of any 
privileges they now eojoyed. 

Mr- 0. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar explained that the words ‘Special privileges’ in 
the resolution referred to special privileges only in the special sphere. 

After some further discussion the resolution was passed in the following form : 

"This Conference deplores the existence of the system of caste and is Btrongly 
of opinion that its prevalence is detrimental to the welfare of the country ana 
urges on all those interested in its welfare to discountenance it both by Bincere 
practice and precept. 

"This Conference therefore exhorts the publio to work for the rapid extinction of 
caste and thus for national solidarity.' 1 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and passed by the 
House unanimously. 

Divorce Bill 

“This Conference is of opinion that in the present circumstances of the Hindu 
society the total absence of the right of divorce works great hardships on Hindu 
women. It approves of the principle of Sir Hari Singh Gour's Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly and requests the Government and the members of the 
Assembly to enlarge its scope and pass an enactment providing for divorce in all 
cases in which divorce is allowed under the Indian Divorce Act and also in cases 
where a Hindu husband marries another wife without the petitioning wife's consent. 

41 
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Enfokcement of Children Act 

“This Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of enlarging the 
■cope of the Children Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in the several 
provinces and calls upon the public actively to co-operate with the Government in 
the carrying oat of its provisions.” 

Committee to frame Constitution 

Mr. R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle then moved: 

“This Conference appoints the following committee to take the necessary aotion 
to give effect to the resolutions passed, frame a constitution to be placed before the 
next session of the conference and cany on the work of the Conference till the 
next Conference.” 

The mover proposed a committee of abont twenty members with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar as the President. The resolution was approved by the House. 

Mr. M. D. Sabane (O. P.) suggested that the Conference called itself ‘National’ 
and professed to Bpe&k in the name of the whole country. He therefore said that 
they shonld not in the name of the nation do anything that would lead to the creation 
of new vested interests by according to any “pampered class” any special rights. 
Further, be noted with regret that on the committee only a particular part of the 
country was represented. 

Mr. D&hlvi (Bombay) explained that the question of representing other provinces 
on the committee had been considered by them all but it bad been given op for 
the present as this was but a provisional committee appointed to draw np the 
constitution and carry on the work during the ‘interregnum’ till the constitu¬ 
tion was approved and the regular conference came into being constitutionally. For 
such a purpose a committee which oonld meet from time to time easily was consi¬ 
dered a necessity and hence the selection of members mostly from the same part of 
India. He was sure when the regular committee was constituted after adoption of 
the constitution every province would be represented in it. If it waB not, then 
would be the time to raise a protest. 

Mr. C. V. Kriehnaswami Aiyar then communicated to the Honse that messages 
of good wishes and sympathy with the conference had been received from Mr. Bar- 
bilas Sards and Baja Narendranath. 

President's Closing Remarks 

~ Mr. G. K. Devadhar, in winding up the proceedings, expressed his gratifica¬ 
tion that MadraB where the conference was first started in 1886, had now revived 
it. The times and the present awakeoiDg in the country were propitious to their 
work and they must take full advantage of these. They bad passed several import¬ 
ant resolutions and he urged them to go forth and work for them iu the country. 
He thanked tbe Reception Committee for the honour done to him. 

Two of the delegates from Poona invited tbe conference to hold its next sessions 
there. The conference accepted the invitation and resolved to hold its 1935 . session 
in Poona. 

Sir V. Ramesnm proposed a vote of thankB to the Cchair. Mr. Jamal Mahomed 
seconded it and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal (supported it. The proposition was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Conference session then came to a close. 
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THE LEADERS’POONA CONFERENCE 

OPENING DAY—POONA, 12th. JULY 1933 

The informal conference of Congressmen called by Mr. M. S. Aney waB held 
punctually at 2 p. u. on the 12th. July 1933, at the Tilak Mandir, Poona. 

Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference with a short speech, welcoming 
the delegates. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a brief speech of 22 minutes, placed before the conference 
the relevant issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. 

Seventeen delegates addressed the gathering, stating their views on the 
situation. ' 

The discussions were not complete when the conference adjourned at 7 p.m. All 
the provinces were well represented. 

Mahatma Invites Frank Expression op Views 

That he was very keen about establishing peace in the country, and that he 
would certainly try his best to secure it, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have remarked 
in the course of his speech. 

Mr. Gandhi, at the outset, stated that the necessity for calling the Conference 
had arisen not because circumstances had altered or that the Government had offer¬ 
ed terms, but because of the peculiar circumstances created by his fast and his con¬ 
sequent release. He felt ashamed that one man should have been responsible for 
this, but he could not help it. 

Asking the delegates to express their views freely and frankly, Mr.f Gandhi 
stated that he would like to have their views whether they wanted suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience movement indefinitely or for a definite period with conditions, as 
he had gathered, that some were of opinion that it should be an unconditional 
calling off, while others thought it should be a kind of truce and some conditions 
should be laid down for acceptance by the Government. After hearing their views, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would give his own considered opinion the next day and ad¬ 
vise the Congress as to what action it should take. 

_ Question of Calling off Civil Disobedience 

After Mr. Gandhi had concluded his speech, some of those who were understood 
to hold the view that there should be a change in the policy of the Congress were 
the first to address the conference. 

Except one or two, the rest of the speakers were unanimous in their view that 
Civil Disobedience should be called off, and that it should be done without regard 
to what the Government may or may not do regarding the Question of the release 
of politicals. 

Mr. Parushotham Tricumdas expressed the view that Civil Disobedience should 
be called off unconditionally. 

Mr.. Harisarvathama JRao (Andhra) thought tbat experience had shown that Mr. 
Gandhi's rideals were impracticable so far as the masses were concerned, and there¬ 
fore the movement should be called off and some other constructive programme pla¬ 
ced before the country. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan (Bombay) is Btated to have expressed the opinion 
that Gandhiji’s leadership had failed, and therefore the movement should be 
called off. 

Mr. Jamnadas DwarJcadas expressed the view that, though not intentionally, in 
effect, the Congress had played into the hands of capitalists who, under the pretext 
of supporting the Congress, were filling their own pockets. He therefore urged the 
unequivocal and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti opined that under the circumstances, the best course for the 
Congress to adopt was to call off the movement. 

Exclusion op the Press 

x Prior to the holding of the Conference, Mr. M. S. Aney issued the following 
statement to the Press ; 

‘After a full consideration of public interest it has been deoided not to allow the 
Press to be present at the discussions of the informal conference that has been con- 
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vened to consider the political situation. It may be stated that this step was taken 
knowing very well the considerable advantages there are in the presence of accurate 
reporters at a meeting of this kind. The main consideration that weighed with us is 
that for a full frank and helpful discussion at a private informal conference, it is 
necessary tbat there should be no one present other than those who have actually 
have te participate in the discussione. 

‘We are aware that half-truths and inaccurate statements and misleading specu¬ 
lations are likely to appear in the Press if we exclude the reporters, but the public 
caD be warned against Buch statements, whereas if we admit the Prees and visitors, 
the discussions will lose reality. It is true that some gentlemen connected with 
newspapers have been invited in their capacity as Congressmen, but it is hoped they 
will not permit any unauthorised reports or speculations to appear in their news¬ 
papers, and that they will take every care to prevent the appearance of any matter 
without their knowledge which it will be improper for ^hem knowingly to permit. 
The public are warned not to accept as true any speculations or unauthorised 
reports that may appear in the Press, simply because they are not contradicted. 

‘There will be an authoritative statement issued at the cIobo of the Conference 
which will put the position clearly and accurately, and it is hoped that the public 
will patiently await such a statement. I take this opportunity to appeal to the 
editors and correspondents of newspapers to co-operate with the conference in its 
endeavour to keep the discussions unhampered by premature speculations.’ 

SECOND DAY-POONA—13th. JULY 1933 

The conference of Congress leaders adjourned at 4 p.m. to-day, after three hours’ dis¬ 
cussion, till 1 P. U. the next day. Unlike yesterday when,with the exception of one or 
two, the speakers urged the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, it was under¬ 
stood, a good many speakers opposed withdrawal, prominent among them being 
Sardar Sardul Singh and Acharya Kripalani, 

Of eight- or nine persons who spoke at to-day’s meeting, four or five only sup¬ 
ported the view that the Civil Dieobedience had proved ineffective and the country 
was too exhausted and therefore the movement should be called off. 

Two days’ discussions and confabulations at the conference- and informal talks 
appeared to have not produced any tangible results, inasmuch as the minor issues 
which faced the conference at the commencement, still remains! undecided. 

Will Mr. Gandhi seek an interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at 
a settlement with the Government ? Will Civil Disobedience be unconditionally 
called off. or wbat modifications will be made in the present Congress policy ? 
These questions still remained undecided. But there had been a sufficient exchange of 
views on ail these issues during these two days to warrant the hope that some de¬ 
cision would be arrived at the next day. 

While Mr. Gandhi was stated to be still keen on arriving at a settlement with the 
Government by seeking an interview with the Viceroy, the majority of the leaders 
seemed opposed to the idea, and therefore it waB difficult to state, with any preoieiou, 
what he would finally decide in this respect. 

According to well-informed circles, while a few days back Mr. Gandhi was 
opposed to total and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, as a 
result of biB discussions with the various leaders, a change in his view-point seemed 
to have taken place, but doubts were entertained whether Ee would agree to giving up 
Civil Disobedience altogether. 

The views expressed at the conference were so conflicting, that it was really 
difficult to make a correct forecast as to how these would react on Mr. Gandhi’s 
mind in mskibg a final decision. 

Strong views for and against the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience were 
expressed, and there appeared to be no unanimity of opinion even among the dele¬ 
gatee from one and the same province. 

THIRD DAY—POONA—14th. JULY 1933 

Gandhi Authorised to meet Viceroy 

, The Conference to-day_ authorised Mahatma Gandhi to seek an uncondi¬ 
tional interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at an honourable settle¬ 
ment with the Government. 
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Gandhiji Bent a brief telegram to the Viceroy asking for an interview. 

Mr. Rajagopalaohari himself went to the Central Telegraph Office and booked it 
twenty minutes past midnight. 

Statement to the Press 

The following statement issued regarding to-day’s proceedings at the conference:—* 

The adjourned session of the informal conference of CongreBS-men was held 
to-day, Mr. Aney presiding. 

The session to-day opened with a speech by Mr, Gandhi, which lasted for eighty 
minutes. 

Referring to the several points raised by the delegates present Mr. Gandhi placed 
before the conference his views on the situation. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s speech concluded, the conference adjourned for an hour to 
enable the delegates to have informal consultations among themselves. 

The conference reassembled at 3-30 p. m. when the delegates submitted questions, 
which Mr. Gandhi answered serially. 

There was further discussion after this, at the end of which the sense of the 
House was taken on the issues raised, which were kept confidential in public interests. 
The conference then dissolved, and the delegates dispersed. 

Mahatmaji’b Address 

At to-day’s conference, Mr. Gandhi is stated to have observed, at the outset, 
that the three steps taken by him, namely, signing of the Poona Pact, the accep¬ 
tance of conditional freedom for carrying on the Harijan movement from jail, and 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience after he came out of jail, 'had been adversely 
criticised, both at the conference and outside. He would try to meet the criticisms 
in his own way. 

Regarding the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi observed that he would like to point 
ont that he had declared at the second Round Table Conference that he would 
resist with bis life any attempt to separate the Depressed Classes from the 'Hindu 
fold by conferring separate electorates on them. He had to be true to his word, 
and therefore he worked for the Poona Pace. 

The second step, namely, work for Harijan uplift from behind the prison bars, 
was, Mr. Gandhi observed, a natural corollary to the Poona Pact, as he had to 
honour the terms of the Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, at the Bombay meetiog, 
had declared that Caste-Hindus would do their utmost to right the wrongs dona 
to Harijans. Therefore, to keep that promise, he had asked for liberty to work 
from jail, and that freedom he obtained from the Government after a good deal of 
correspondence. 

The third step regarding the suspension of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, 
he took, as he believed that peopte still had love for him and would, therefore, be 
in a state of suspense during his fast. 

Dealing with the present situation, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have stated that 
he had listened to every one of the speeches made at the conference with rapt 
attention, but be bad been left absolutely unconvinced about the advisability of 
unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. On the other hand, the very 
arguments advanced in favour of withdrawal had confirmed him in his -.provisional 
decision, namely, not to withdraw the movement. 

Unconditional withdrawal of the movement, in- Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, would be 
nothing short of an absolute surrender, and the end of their ambitions, though he 
would admit there was scope for an honourable settlement with the Government. 
Several people had urged him not to make an appeal to the Government, but he 
saw no reason why as a true and experienced Satyagrahi, he should not give the 
opponents a chance at this stage to right the wrongs. If the opponents failed to 
take advantage of the chance so offered, they would be the worse for it. He did 
not think such a step would be an admission of weakness on his part. 

Mr. Gandhi regarded the talks of weariness and fatigue as not fair to-the 
maeees. If individuals were tired, they might say so, and take rest. There was no 
reason to throw down arms in despair. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi Baid that ho would advise giving np the moss move¬ 
ment, and have it in a modified form, if an honourable settlement by negotiations 
waB not possible. 

During the one hour interval after Gandhiji's speech, it was stated there was brisk 1 
canvassing among the delegates, with regard to the attitude they should adopt when 
the notions were put to vote at the conference. 
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' Soon after the conference reassembled, it was stated, volleys of questions were put 
to Mr. Gandhi by various delegates, to all of which he was understood to have 
replied in a convincing manner. 

Pt. Malaviya’s Appeal 

Pandit Malaviya then addressed the conference supporting in the main Mr. 
Gandhi’s views. His speech lasted for over an hour and it was stated the delegates 
were very much impressed by the arguments advanced by him. 

Pandit Malaviya declare that he did not desire continuance of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, and was keen on an honourable settlement. He was in total agreement with 
Mr. Gandhi that unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short of an abject 
surrender on the part of the Congress. This was more bo, because of the unbending 
attitude of the Government. He was, however, opposed to individual Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, which Mr. Gandhi seemed to favour. The Pandit therefore made an earnest 
appeal to the delegates to authorise Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview 
with the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement, if that was possible. 


Mb. Asaf Ali opposes Individual Civil Disobedience 

Mr. Asaf Ali, in the course of a vigorous speeeh, was stated to have opposed Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal for individual Civil Disobedience which, in his opinion, however 
glorified it may appear to certain people, would be nothing ahort of a disaster. If 
people favoured such a disastrous step, he maintained that it should never be done 
under the auspicea of the Congress. Even if his opposition to this step meant Mr. 
Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Congress, he was prepared to face 
• the consequences. 

Mr. Kanitkar, another speaker, vehemently opposed the continuance of Civil 
Disobedience. 

After Mr. Gandhi had answered a series of questions, closure was applied and 
carried without opposition. 

_ Mr. Aney put the first proposition, urging: the unconditional withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience, to vote. Only about 30 to 40 delegates were reported to have support¬ 
ed the proposition, and it was rejected. 

Therefore, the Becond proposition regarding individual Civil Disobedience was 
put to vote which also was rejected. 

Mr. Aney waB reported to have declared that in view of the rejection of the two 
propositions, the status quo would be restored after the suspension period had 
ended. 


Mb. Jamnadas Dwabkadab’ Suggestion 


As Mr. Aney was abont to put the proposition to vote, Mr. Jamnadas Dtcarka- 
das, it was stated, raised a point of order suggesting that, in view of the rejection 
of the two propositions, it was necessary to take the sense of the House, whether 
they were agreeable to authorisiog Mr. Gandhi to seek an interview with the 
Viceroy for an honourable settlement, which idea both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya had streased in their speeches. 


Conference Resolution 

Mr. Sajagopalachari supported Mr, Jamnadas, and thereupon Mr. Aney put the 
following proposition before the House : 

.. '‘Jt’is Conference authorises Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview with 
the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement with the Government.” 

’ mu P r °P? B,tl0 “ was put to vote and was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

. -tbe adoption of the above resolution, by an overwhelming majority, was regarded 
jd conference circles as an indication that, while the delegatee were opposed to un* 
conditional withdrawal of the movement, they were ready for a settlement if such a 
settlement was possible by negotiations. 


Interview Refused—Viceroy Explains Govt. Position 

On the 16th July 1933, the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy replied to 
Mahatma Gandhi a telegram, regretting Hie Excellency’s inability to grant au 
interview. The following is the text, 

, / n ie Ply tp your telegram askiog for an Interview, His Excellency has directed 
me to say that if the circumstances wera different, he would gladly have seen you. 
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"But it would seem you are opposed to withdrawing Civil Disobedience except ou 
conditions and that the interview you seek with His Excellency would be for the 
purpose of initiating negotiations with the Government regarding these conditions. 
It also appears to have been decided that unless the Congress reach a settlement 
with the Government as a result of such discussions, civil disobedience will be 
resumed on 1st August. 

“It is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the Government is 
that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional and there can be no compromise 
with it and that the _ Government cannot enter into any negotiations for its with¬ 
drawal. On 29th April, 1932 the Secretary of State stated in the House of Commons 
that there would be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as the 
condition of its co-operation. The same position has been consistently maintained 
by the Government in numerous subsequent (statements. 

“If the Congress desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to 
put an end to the movement which has brought grave injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It ia within the power of 
the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing, on its own initiative, the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. 

“As, however, the Congress is not willing to take that action, an interview with 
His Excellenoy would be to no purpose”. 

Refusal of Interview—the Commons Debate 

On the 17th. July 1933 Sir Samuel ffoare speaking on the debate on the India 
Office vote in the House of Commons congratulated himself on the improvement in 
the situation in all directions in India. Politics, according to him, has ceased to be 
the absorbing question. -“Questions interesting the people are health, the weather and 
crops”, said Sir S. Hoare. “I, therefore, deal with those as really important and leave 
politics and Law and Order to the last.” 

Sir 8. Hoare declared himself quite satisfied with the situation. Public opinion 
on the side of the Government was increasingly manifest. No substantial opposition 
was visible. People were tired of civil disobedience and Government now controlled 
the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare read the Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Gandhi which he said he fully 
approved and emphasised Government’s determination not to admit negotiations with 
the Mahatma and Congress. “Our position is unalterable and wq cannot discuss 
conditions for the observance of law or bargains thereto.” 

Mr. LanBbury, the Leader of the Opposition, said the Secretary of State may 
have hia own delusions about India being contented. He had no right to claim that 
Government was unopposed, seeing that it refused to allow the opposition to voice 
its criticism. Any Government could crush its opponents but on that ground it 
was not entitled to make the claim that the country had been pacified. Information 
reoeived from India by himself and by Indians in London showed that the Secre¬ 
tary of State was entirely wrong. 

Mr. Lansbury, caused a surprise in the House by reading a letter Bigned by Sir 
T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. 

The letter read : 

“We do not read in Mr. Gandhi’s telegram threat of any kind. We understand, 
however, that the request for an interview has been refused. We would be very 
glad indeed if you could draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for 
further consideration of the matter so that Mr. Gandhi would nave a chance of 
putting his views before the Viceroy. It would be most unfortunate if he was de¬ 
nied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy. We should not allow the question put 
by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced by tendentious telegrams which have been appear¬ 
ing in the Press during the last two days. It seemB to us inconceivable that a 
leader, occupying the position that Mr. Gandhi does in the national life of the 
country, should be denied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy for the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of peace in India. 

The letter seemed to suiprise and irritate Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the refusal of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare’s de¬ 
termination were a tragedy end a disgrace. Mr, Lansbnry said, “I say Mr. 
Gandhi's telegram is unconditional and Bhows he sincerely wants peace. Why not 
grant the interview 7 Prestige demands that he should come in a white sheet, 

42 
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"When Lord Carson organised a revolt in Ulster and raised an army, yon Tories 
applauded. The Government met Lord Carson in conference and peaoe was conclu¬ 
ded without his yielding anything. 

“The Secretary of States’s attitude is the same as we had in Ireland when 
Chamberlain negotiated with Parnell who was in prison, without conditions and 
promises. 

“History will show that the Willingdon Government’s obstinacy was a tragic 
blunder.” 

Mahatma’s Second Telegram to Viceroy ' 

On the 17th. July 1933 Mahatma Gandhi despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Becretary to H. E. the Viceroy explaining his position : 

“Your wire of even date has come np on’me bb a painful surprise. I had not 
expected that the Government would take official notice of unauthorised publications 
of confidential proceedings of an informal conference, and on the basis thereof, reject 
the request for an interview. If the interview were granted, I could show that the 
proceedings, taken aa a whole, were calculated to bring about honourable peace. 
The Conference was undoubtedly favourable to peace, if it can be obtained without 
humiliation. 

“If, however, the Government hold they cannot have any conversation even for 
promoting peace, with a representative of an Association engaged in activities in 
breach of State laws, however repressive they may be, until that Association first 
discontinues activities, which it believes to be in pursuance of the inbernt right 
belonging to a human family, I can have nothing to say. 

“Nevertheless, I would like to add a personal note. My life is regulated by 
peaceful motives. 1 hanker after reasonable peace, but I must confess, I cannot be 
satisfied with a make-shift. If I resort to non-co-operation or oivil disobedience, it 
is for establishing true and voluntary co-operation and obedience to laws in the 
place of forced co-operation and forced obedience. I, therefore, hope my request 
for an interview will be granted”. 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

The Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy sent the following reply to Mr. 
Gandhi’s second telegram Hia Excellency had hoped that the position of the 
Government was plain, It is that Civil Disobedience is a movement intended to 
coerce the Government by means of unlawful activities, and that there can be no 
question of holding conversation with a representative of an Association which has 
not abandoned that movement”. 


Gandhiji on Government’* Attitude t 

Mahatma Gandhi in a special interview to “The Hindu” said 

“Since the Viceroy has turned down my very simple request, not accompanied 
by any conditions, there ia no present prospect of peace. I made every effort that 
was humanly possible, bat when the door was banged in my face, I became helpless. 

1 e informal Conference was favourable to peace. It is difficult to say what 
would have been the basis of an honourable peace, but it would certainly have been 
reinstatement, at the very least, of the Gandhi-lrwio Pact, in so far as it was 
possible, for 1 could show that there was a breach of that Pact not by the Congress, 
but by the Government. 

"The White Paper has satisfied no party. It will never satisfy the Congress, 
i would not nave even. discussed the White Paper at the interview. I had 
a wholly different scheme in .view, which could have been acceptable both to the 
Government and the Congress. 

“Civil Disobedience will certainly be renewed, after the suspension period, unless 
k is anticipated by the Government taking any precipitate action. But the acting 
president of the Congress is stopping mass Civil Disobedience including the no-tax 
•“?. 18 *' so tabooing secret methods, and since Congress organisations 
onlyfonction through secret methods, he is scraping ell Congress organisations 
ISfx.i t „ Disobedience will, therefore, be confined to individual 

expectation‘of 1 financial OTOtherhSlp/ 61106 ° D re8POnBibilit y’ withoHt thfl 
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“Yon ask what I should do if the movement became violent. I can only say 
that it had remained non-violent under the gravest provocation. It ia not likely 
now to become violent, but if it does. I know that I have a prompt remedy for it.” 

Mahatma’s Interview to the Press 

Reclining on hie cot with his nearest and dearest seated around him, Mr, 
Gandhi gave an interview to the Press. Asked about his immediate programme, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that he was going to Sabarmati simply for the sake of visiting 
the people at the Ashram. “It will be a matter of regret to me, if I did not go 
to the Ashram before being imprisoned, imprisonment is a certainty, whether it 
comes to-day or a few days later.” 

Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s reply, Mr. Gandhi answered :— 

_ “In my opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a regretful situation fraught 
with grave danger. The doctrioe laid down in that reply, in my opinion, iB altoge¬ 
ther new. I do not know that civilised States have refused to carry on conversa¬ 
tions with their rebellious subjects for the sake of peace, and whilst hitherto they 
have parleyed with rebels who have been armed from top to toe, in the present 
instance civil resisters are admittedly uon-violent. It is also a matter for deep 
regret that His Excellency should have taken any notice, whatsoever, of unautho¬ 
rised Press reports of confidential proceedings iu answering a simple request for 
an interview for promoting peace. This, again, in my opinion, is a dangerous doc¬ 
trine. I am not aware of needs of States having taken notice of Press reports in 
situations such as this. The duty, therefore, before self-respecting Indians is per¬ 
fectly plain, I cannot imagine a greater degradation or humiliation than for one 
to deny his faith.” 

Purpose of the Conference 

Questioned regarding the exact purpose of the conference, Mr. Gandhi said:— 

“Without fear of any contradiction, I can say it was convened • solely for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether Congressmen desired peace or not. I would not 
nave been a party to convening this informal conference had I not been in utter 
ignorance of the situation in the country. It was convened for the sake of guiding 
me. Having found myself outside the fat], naturally, co-workera expected me to 
advise them regarding the course of action to be adopted. I could give no decisive 
advice without knowing the state of affairs in the country. The conference was 
therefore the only method whereby I could do bo, and I am glad to be able to say 
to-day that, whilst the conference as a whole was not prepared to give up or call 
off Civil Diaobedience, undoubtedly there was every desire to withdraw the move¬ 
ment on honourable terms. But the Viceregal telegrams are clear proof of the fact 
that, what the Government desires is not an honourable settlement, but a complete 
and humiliating surrender on the part of the Congress. 

I prophesy that what has been impossible to-day, will be possible to-morrow. 
When that to-morrow will come, I do not know. That it is coming sooner than 
men expect is to me aa much a certainty as the fact of my giving the present 
interview.” 

Asked whether the majority of the conference favoured withdrawal, and the 

present decision was forced on the conference, Mr. Gandhi said: “It iB not right, 

and if it bad been right, I would not be guilty of forcing my opinion. But 

I freely admit that there was at the conference a fair body of opinioa that 

favoured complete withdrawal, but not in the sense that the Government would 
have it.” 

Mass Movement to be Suspended 

Asked about the future Congress policy, Mr. Gandhi stated : “Mr Aney will 
be issuing a statement, and I betray no secret when I say that his statement will be 
fouod to advise the country to suspend the mass movement for the time being. 
There are causeB for this step into which I need not go at present. He is also 
advising cessation of all Congress organisations and secret methods, which alone 
made their functioning possible”. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated s “The movement remains under suspension 
up to the end of this month as announced bv Mr, Aney for my sake ; and, though 
the Viceregal refusal has considerably altered the situation in view of my having 
regained sufficient strengh to <do a moderate amount of work, in order to avoid 
all possibilities of any misunderstanding, it is decided to continue the suspension,” 
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Asbed if he would be all-India Director, Mr. Gandhi said ; ‘1 am just now in 
the role of a humble adviser. I do not regard myself really 1 aa fully out of Yero- 
wada. My discharge was due to unforeseen oircumstanoe. I have desire, whatso¬ 
ever, to take undue advantage of that' circumstance. I am not going to do any act 
of civil disobedience after the suspension period, without telling the Government 
previously about it”. 

Future of thb Harijan Movement 

Asked about what would happen to the Harijan movement, Mr. Gandhi said : 
"Many people had expected I would devote the whole of my time to the Harijan 
movement. These do not understand me. In the first instance, my life is not divi¬ 
ded into water-tight compartments. It is one indivisible whole, and therefore I 
could not possibly give up the activities of a life time, which are ae dear to me 
ae the Harijan movement itself. My activitiee react upon one another. Therefore, 
if I excluded other activitiee, my Harijan service will itself suffer. Then, again, I 
could not, all the twenty-four hours of the day, be doing Harijan work. That is an 
impossible thing ; and if it wsb suggested that I should give up prison life, which 
the Civil Disobedience movement implied, for the sake ox Harijan work, it mesne 
that I should give up a life principle. Therefore, I can only render this service to 
the best of my ability and consistentlywith the principles that govern my life. 

“Lastly, as I have already stated, Harijan work requires tremendous individual 
efforts for self-purification. In that respect, perhaps, it may be distinguished from 
other movements, social, political or semi-political. The recent fast perhaps best 
illustrates my point. Therefore, I am certain that my attention to other activities 
doee not in any way affect my capacity for serving the Harijan cause”, 

Gandhiji on Sir Samuel Hoare’i Defence 

"I have seen the report of 8ir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the Hon Be of Commons 
during the India estimates debate. It ie another surprise, like the Viceregal tele¬ 
gram and equally painful”, observed Mr. Gandhi in the course of au exclusive 
interview to the Associated Press. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said : 

"I may say that since the faBt, I have not been able to read newspapers regularly, 
and duriDg the past ten or twelve dayB, I have not even looked into newspapers, for 
the simple reason that I had no time. I therefore cannot say whether.the reports in 
the newspapers were truly reflective of tha proceedings of the informal conference. 
My point, however, wae not that the reports were necessarily untrue, but that no 
notice should have been taken of unauthorised reports of confidential proceedings. 
Surely, it ought not to have mattered to the Viceroy, what I or anybody had said 
at the informal conference. The Viceroy could have judged for himself what 1 
might have said at the interview, had it been granted. The proceedings were kept 
confidential purposely in order not to prejudice my request for an interview, il have 
been asked even now to deny the accuracy of the reports. How am I to do so 
without going through the files of newspapers, and bow many newspapers am I to 
read f I venture to suggest that it is not a business proposition. It ought to be 
sufficient that my request was not fettered by any conditions. It was a mere 
request for an interview to explore the possibilities of peace and I think that it 
should have been considered on its merits. 

“But, perhaps the proper question to put to me at this stage is whether I per¬ 
sonally repent of having advised the country to take up Civil Disobedience, end 
whether I would advise its withdrawal. That question 1 have already answered 
before now.” 

The interviewer then asked Mr. Gandhi if the ',door for negotiations had been 
finally closed, to which Mr. Gandhi replied sharply : “Not for me. So far as I 
am concerned, the door will never be closed. Whenever I see the slightest oppor- 
tnnity, I would not hesitate to knock at the (Viceregal door. But I suppose, so 
far as the authorities are concerned, they have finally closed the door unless the 
Congress will call off Civil Disobedience altogether.” 

Aney'a Statement—Disobedience to be Suspended 

On the 22nd. July, Mr, id. S. Aney issued the following statement 

“Having considered very carefully the recommendations of the informal' confer¬ 
ence recently held at Poona and the discussions among Congressmen iu the Confer- 
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ence end outside, and the advice tendered by Mr. Gandhi, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the country’s best interest will be served by the following instructions 
being carried out : 

‘'Firstly, the Civil Disobedience campaign should not be unconditionally with¬ 
drawn in the existing circumstances. 

“Secondly, mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should 
be discontinued for the time being, the right of individuals who may be ready for 
every suffering, and are prepared at their own responsibilities to continue Civil Dis¬ 
obedience being reserved. 

Thirdly, all those able and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their 
own responsibilities without exception of any help from .the Congress organisation 
are expected to do so. 

“Fourthly, secret methods followed hitherto should be abandoned. 

“Fifthly, ail Congress organisations, including the All-India Congress Committee 
office, should cease to exist for the time being, provided, however, that, wherever 
possible, dictators in the provinces and all-India dictators should continue. 

“Sixthly, all the Congressmen unable for any reason, whatsoever, to offer civil 
disobedience are expected to carry on individually or corporately such constructive 
activities of the Congress for which they are fitted. 

“I regret it has not been possible to call off the movement, and it has become 
necessary for me to issue these instructions. I share with many others, Congressmen 
or others, the disappointment that Mahatma Gandhi's very simple request, 
unaccompanied by any condition for an interview with the < Viceroy in order to 
explore peace possibilities, was summarily rejected. His Excellency has very wrongly 
allowed himself to be influenced by unauthorised reports of confidential 'procee¬ 
dings of the informal conference, which for the sake of furthering peace efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication. His Excellency should know that at 
the conference overwhelming opinion favoured seeking such an interview for honour¬ 
able peace. I bold it impossible for any Congress organisation or its represen¬ 
tative to accept the terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency as a condition 
precedent to peace conversation. I hope the nation will compel revision of this 
attitude by developing requisite strength, whatever the cost be. 

“Despite the instructions, suspension of the campaign till the end of this 
month stands”, 

Gandhi on Mr. Aney’s Statement 

On the 26lh July, Mr. Gandhi in the couraeof a statement on the statement 
issued by Mr. M. 8. Aney, said:— 

“This statement issued by Mr. Aney closely follows the advice tendered by me 
at the informal conference. It does not give any reasons for the decision taken. 
It was left to me to give them. This does not mean that they are necessarily the 
reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those friends who accepted my advice. They 
must be taken therefore to be solely mine. 

“Secrecy Repugnant to Satyagraha” 

“Mr. Aney’e instructions taboo secret methods. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in them. I fully admit the purity of purpose and great cleverness of the 
workers in conducting a campaign by secret methods devised to meet the eituation 
created by the repressive measures of the Government, but secrecy is repugnant to 
Satyagraha and hampers its progress. It has undoubtedly contributed, in a great 
measure, to the present demoralisation of the people. I know that the ban on 
secrecy will stop some of the activities which appeared to keep the Congress before 
the public eye, but this doubtful benefit wilt be outweighed by the certain _ elimina¬ 
tion of a method which is foreign to the spirit of Satyagraha, and which interferes 
with its efficacy. 

“Another change made is the stoppage of the mass movement. The masses have 
acted bravely and suffered much wherever they have responded to the national oalt, 
but ample evidence is forthcoming to show that they are not able any longer to 
suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance rule now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. The Congress, as an organisation, finds it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult, day by day, to render them effective aid, the stoppage of which would pre¬ 
vent even the little relief that it was possible to give them. The masses have not 
yet learnt to act as one man and without direction. They need more training and 
experience, through the example of individuals. 
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"It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however 
praiseworthy in itself, is of no practical value and caonot affect British policy. I 
differ from such a view. In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 
process adumbrated by me wiil, in practice, be found to be the shortest, for I 
hold that true independence, in terras of and on behalf of the masses, can be 

proved in India’s ease to be unattainable by any other method than non-violence 
which is an integral part of the Congress constitution. and which demands the 
course suggested by me. 

“It must be olear to the dullest intellect that British policy cannot change 

through a constitution which registers the British will, and ignores the wish or 

welfare of the nation. Any constitution imposed upon India by the British will 
be unaffected by anything done in and by India, and mUBt in the nature of things, 
harden and perpetuate British policy. It cau and will be changed by adequate 

action taken by India in the face of British repression. In other words, Britain 
cannot work out our salvation. We must work it ont ourselves. 

“Our success is ensured the moment we take Ihe right route to our goal. I 
claim that we took it in 1926 and though it cannot be visibly demonstrated, we 
have since then taken long strides towards Puma Swaraj. We could not have gone 
nearer the goal by any other way. Who cau deny that during the past thirteen 
years we have seen an awakening among the masses never witnessed during the 
hundred years preceding September 19201 My advice dees not proceed from a sense 
of despair or defeat. I have neither. I am filled with joy that the national response 
was so great as it has been. The greatest cause for joy is that, individual as well 
as the maBBes have observed non-violence in action, in the face of almost inconceiv¬ 
able provocation. We are too near the time to judge the merit of the non-violence 
observed by the Frontier Pathans. They might have used violent language, but 
they have refrained from violent action in a way they have never done before 
within living memory. Such is the testimony of Beveral sober and independent wit¬ 
nesses. If Don-violence becomes rooted in the Patban heart, it will solve several 
difficult problems lor ub. What is true of the Frontier Pathan, is largely true of 
the civil resisters throughout India. 

’‘Violence hot the Wat to Happiness” 

“I must not be misunderstood. My claim is humble. The danger of a sudden 
outburst of violence is always present so long as violence 'of the heart is not eradi¬ 
cated. I am sorry to say there is ample violence in our breasts. We have aoted 
non-violently out of policy aod out of helplessness. We would inflict violence, if 
we could do so with effect. I would have India abjure violence, even if it had the 
power to wield it. I would have it appreciate the fact that, if the masses are to 
work out their own independence, and they achieved anything through violent 
means, it would not be independence, but a fiendish thing that would devour them 
and perhaps bring ruination to the whole world. One lesson that the Western 
nations teach the world in fiamiDg letters is that violenoe is Dot the way to peace 
and happiness. The cult of violence has not made them or those who have contact 
with them, any the happier or better. If ever, we as a nation, reach that living 
faith in non-violence and banish violence from our hearts, we would not even need 
resort to civil disobedience. The latter is required whilst we are trying non-violence 
as a mere policy or expedient. Even as a policy, it ia any day far more effective 
than violence. 

“Under the Dictator’s instructions, secret organisations . naturally disappear. 
Every civil resister will be his or her own leader. He or ehe will carry the burden 
of the Congress on his or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be trustees 
of national honour. 

■ Constructive Activities 

“Whilst Congressmen may be counted by a crore, civil resistance under the new 
scheme will be represented only by a few thousand or even less. Meanwhile the 
remaining Congressmen will engage in various other constructive activities of the 
Congress, such as, Harijan service, communal unity, khadi production and distribu¬ 
tion, total prohibition, boycott of foreign cloth and other goods that compete with 
indigenous manufactures or are otherwise detrimental to the interests of the nation, 
manufacture of new goods, improvement iu the methods of the indigenous manu¬ 
facture, and-in this connection the development or resuscitation of village industries, 
improvement of agriculture and cattle breeding, organisation of labour unions not 
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for political exploitation^ but for the betterment of the condition of the workers, 
and improvement in the relations between Capital and Labour. Iu fact, no branch 
of national activity may be left untouched by the Congress. This will be possible 
if we will get rid of the very wrong idea, that there is no other Congress activity 
save that of civil resistance, or that the latter blocks all other activities. This 
will be true perhaps, when there is mass civil disobedience, and the campaign has 
to be swift and sharp, but till the time is reached, due importance must be given 
to every one of the nation-building activities, {and more should be neglected. 

“Civil resisters represent the non-violent army of the nation, ana just as every 
citizen cannot be a soldier on the active list, every citizen cannot be a civil resister 
on the active list. If a soldier may not consider himself a superior being because 
be fights at the risk of bis life for his nation, much (ess may the civil resister who 
undergoes sufferings for the sake of his nation. Those outside the rank of fighters 
are equally important links of their nation, if they regard themselves as national 
servants, dedicating their talents for the nation’s welfare, and not engaging in any 
activity, private or public, that may be in conflict with national interest.” 

Congressmen and Councils 

“I have left the Council programme untouched. To think now of working the 
Reforms to come, is, in my opinion, altogether premature. We do not know what 
they are going to be, and when they are to come. If at all, it would behove those 
who are inclined to participate to wait for the Reforms, before they commit them- 
•elves. 

“Then, there remain the existing legislatures. I can give no decisive opinion on 
this question, as I can on civil disobedience. My head reels at the very thought of 
entering the Councils for the sake of winning independence. They may give some 
relief in specific cases, but that is a miasma to keep the nation from its goal. They 
have no temptation for me in spite of my having sought, through Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari and others, the co-operation of the legislatures and ithe Government ia the 
matter of the Untouchability Bills. The primary responsibility for seeking it lies 
not on bis shoulders, but mine. I offer no apology for having sought it. It is 
wholly consistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

Abolition of Posts of “Dictators” Urged 

“There is one thing on which Mr. Aney has diflered from me and some other 
friends. I have felt strongly that the office of all-India Dictator and the provincial 
dictators should Also be abolished, but he felt equally strongly that the office 
shoulci be retained, if only as a symbol. But I see grave difficulties in our way. 
The time must Boon come when men and women who can reatly dictate will not be 
available. Then, there could only be dummy dictators as there have been before. 
These may easily produce embarrassing situations. Lastly, when every civil resister 
is expected to be his own leader, there seems to he no warrant for having dictators. 
Indeed, their mere existence may well stop the flow of individual civil resisters, for 
they may wait for the Dictator’s instructions, whereas the new scheme provides for 
no further instructions. 1 therefore still feel that Dictators should abolish them¬ 
selves if my argument appeals to them, 

“Ever Ready for Honourable Peace” 

“The Vioeroy’s refusal to see me, even for the sake of exploring the possibilities 
of peace, renders it unnecessary to examine the conditions under which even without 
Purna Swaraj, but in furtherance of it, civil disobedience may be discontinued. 
But I may repeat wbat 1 have said so often, that all non-co-operation is nndertaken 
to ensure-reai co-operation in the place of forced one, and all civil disobedience of 
laws is resorted to for the sake of rendering voluntary obedience, instead of forced 
obedience. Therefore, I have no doubt that the Congress would be ever ready for 
honourable peace.” 

Mahatma's Reply to Criticisms 

Asked by a representative of the Associated Press on the 29th. July what he bad 
to say regarding the fears entertained in some quarters that the suspension of the 
Congress Committees would plunge the country into chaos, Mr. Gandhi stated that 
behind the question there lay a grave misconception of the situation. The question 
pre-suppoeed that there were lawfully working Congress organisations all over the 
country, which the ActiDg Congress President had dissolved. The fact was that all 
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•uch organisations had been declared illegal. What was therefore working were 
secret organisation*, and shadow cabinets, and this waa calculated to lead to chaos. 
That condition had been anticipated, and stopped by the action of the Acting Presi¬ 
dent. If there waa any chaos now, it would be confined to individnals. 

The more he read the criticisms levelled at Mr. M. S. Aoey's action, Mr. 
Gandhi said, the more convinced he felt that, as time passed, people would under¬ 
stand the necessity for his action, as also its beauty. It waa the only action possi¬ 
ble in order to save the Congress end the national honour and national spirit that 
had been awakened among the masses. 

Asked whether he had decided bis plan of civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said 
there were undoubtedly many schemes floating in his brain, which it would 
be purposeless to recount, but as soon aa anything took a definite shape, he would 
gladly share it with the public. But he would share it first with the Government. 

Asked whether he would launch bis civil disobedience on the 1st August and call 
upon anybody to join him, Mr. Gandhi said that, whether it would be 1st August 
Or when, he waa unable to say. 

Report of “Letter” to Viceroy Contradicted 

Interviewed by the Associated Press correspoodenton the 30th. July, Mr. Mahndev 
Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s Secretary, stated that there was no truth in the report, published 
in the “Bombay Chronicle,” that Mr. Gandhi had prepared a letter to the Viceroy 
suggesting that the door for honourable compromise was still open, and also 
stating his future plans. Mr. Gandhi had written no such letter, stated Mr. Maha- 
dev Desai. 

“Only One Fetish In Life” 1 

Interviewed by Pressmen, Mr. Gandhi said that he had only one fetish in life, 
and that waB Truth, and he was not sorry for having made a fetish of it. In his 
opinion, prestige came unasked and unsought from right conduot, right Bpeech and 
right thought. His endeavour ever since he entered publio life had been to regulate 
it by those three golden rales. 

“Request Foe Interview With Viceroy Unconditional” 

Asked if bis request to the Viceroy for an interview was accompanied by a 
threat of the revival of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said that in no sense was 
the request for the interview accompanied by threat of any kind whatsoever, whether 
direct or indirect open or veiled. It was for the sake of avoiding the slightest sus- 

S icion of a threat, that the proceedings of the informal conference were made confi- 
ential. It was a public misfortune that the present code of conduct of newspapers 
not only permitted, but seemed even to applaud, the gaining of confidential informa¬ 
tion by book or crook and gave it publicity. That, at the informal conference many 
thinga were said in connection with the possibilities that might arise if the interview 
waa not granted or if granted proved inrructuous, couid not, in any way, be inter¬ 
preted as a threat. The relevant fact was that hia request for the interview carried 
with it no condition. 

“The Only Right Course to take” 

In the course of a statement issued, Mr. Gandhi, said : 

“On the eve of what is to me an act of greater dedication than perhaps ever be* 
fore, I would like to urge all Congressmen not to fritter away their energy in deba¬ 
ting over the decision of the Acting President. I reiterate my opinion that the de¬ 
cision was the only right course to take. In my opinion it is also constitutional. 
“To Englishmen, whether belonging to the services or others, I would say t 
“If you want peace in the land and real friendship with India, Ordinance rule is 
not the way. That of the Congress is the only way. I say this as a friend of the 
English people. Some of you may regard me to-day as your enemy. I make bold 
to prophesy that the day will come when the mists will have rolled away, and you 
will admit my claims." 

Disbandment of Sabarmati Ashram 

‘The disbandment of the Ashram would mean that every inmate would constitute 
a walking Ashram, carrying with him or her the responsibility for realising the 
Ashram ideal, no matter where situated, whether in prison or outside”, declared Mr. 
Gandhi interviewed by Pressmen on the 26th. July. 
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Mr. Gandhi added that the impending disbandment would not mean loss or 
diminution of incentive, but it would be a greater incentive to greater effort, greater 
dedication and greater sacrifice. He wonld disband the Ashram as early as possible 
after tbe end of the month. “Every step regarding the Ashram will be taken with 
the full knowledge of the authorities”, he declared. 

Asked jf hewaa closing the Ashram for want of funds, Mr. Gandhi said : 
“It is malicious and baseless to say so. The Ashram has plenty of friends who have 
never kept it in want”. 

_ Asked jf he was closing tho Ashram because of disappointment, Mr, Gandhi 
said that it waB also equally baseless to say so. He declared: "I am not only not 
seriously disappointed, but I am convinced ’ that the majority of the inmates have 
made all endeavours humanly possible to come up to the ideal. This much,- 
however, is true that though the immates, including myself, have made an honest 
endeavour to come up to the principles, we have all failed. But that is no cause 
for disappointment. It is a cause for greater effort”. 

Suspension of Congress Organisations 

Asked if tho suspension of all Congress organisations would mean the prevailing 
of anarchy in India, Mr. Gandhi replied : “No. Anarchy means want of rule and 
discipline. The Congress would be under rigid discipline. Individuals’ activities 
wiii be within the limits prescribed by the Congress resolutions”, „ 

Question of Holding a. i. o. c. Meeting 

Regarding the suggestion to hold a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi said: “I would not mind, but personally I think it is impossible un¬ 
less step is taken to give up civil disobedience altogether. Such an inteution should 
be made known to the Government. Whether it would be advisable or not, is a 
question the answer to which will depend upon the temperament of each member”. 

Interview to “Doily Herald” 

In an interview to the “Daily Herald,” London, on the 27th. July, Mahatma 
Gandhi disclosed that the ashramites and himself were voluntarily giving up posses¬ 
sion of the Sabarmati Ashram properties to the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi told “The Daily Herald” correspondent: “My merely going to -v 
jail iB not sufficient sacrifice in the face of the sacrifices and sufferings of thousands 
of men and women of which I have had knowledge since the breaking of the fast._ 
The Ashram has three lakhs worth of immovable property, that is, land and build¬ 
ings, and movable property worth nearly two lakhs, including a rich library conta¬ 
ining 81,000 volumes. Wo estimate the value of the books at least at -Rs. 40,000. 
Tbe members of the Ashram and I came to the conclusion that we should no longer 
enjoy these things when others have been deprived of what was just as precious ns 
the things of the Ashram to the Ashram people. Moreover, many members of tho 
Ashram having decided to offer individual civil disobedience, it would be wrong to 
expect the Government to treat the Ashram differently from other properties simi¬ 
larly affected. Of course, there is a fundamental difference. The Ashram is a pub- 
lie trust, with well-defined objects ; and if the members of Buch a public institution 
adopted an attitude which brings upon them the heavy hand of the law, good or 
bad, the properly which is tbe subject-matter of the trust might not be easily 
affected. It is for this reason that we have deoided that we should voluntarily give 
up possession of the properties to the Government. Hence this step to be taken of 
disbanding the Ashram.” ' 

Replying to supplementary questions, the Mahatma said : The immovable pro¬ 
perty will revert to the Government. The movable property, subject to what the 
Government have to say, will be given to public institutions. 

Gandhiji said that he had not finally decided on his method of individual 
civil disobedience. He added : “I shall resort to no overt act of disobedience 
without firBt informing the Government. 1 shall be ready with my plan on the 1st 
August.” 

Asked about the reports current that he is contemplating another march, Gan¬ 
dhiji said: “That is all bazaar gossip. I have not decided' ou anything yet. It 
might be another march or might not be.' I cannot say yet.” 
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Mahatma’* Letter to Government 

On the 30th. July, Mr. Gandhi decided to vacate the Ashram on Tuesday 
morning (31st, July) and proceed with the inmates to Ras village in Kaira dietnot. 

Mr. Gandhi passed practioally the whole day in his Ashram giving final instruc¬ 
tions to the inmates, and stayed there till late at night after prayers. As he was 
observing his weekly silence to-day he had to write his instructions. 

The movable property of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, including the huge library was 
beiDg removed in the night. 

Among those who accompanied Mr. Gandhi in hia march were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahadev Desai, besides Mrs. Gandhi. 

The Correspondence 

The following is the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Secretary to 
the Government Bombay, Home Department :— 

Mr. Gandhi wrote under date, Ahmedabad July '29, 1933, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Home Department, Poona 

“Dear Sir.—My first constructive act on returning to India in 1915 was to found . 
the Satyagrana Ashram for the purpose of serving truth. The inmates are under 
vows of truth, ahimsa, celibacy, control of palate, poverty, fearlessness, removal of 
nntouchability, Swadeshi with kbadi as the chief item, equal respect for all religions 
&Dd bread-labour. The present site for the Ashram was bought in 1916. It con¬ 
ducts to-day certain activities - mostly through the labour of the inmates. Its 
principal activities are kbadi production as a village industry without the aid of 
power-driven machinery, agriculture, scientific scavenging and ordinary education. 

“The Ashram has 107 inmates at present (men 42, women 31, boys 12 and girls 
22). The number excludes those who are in prison, and those who are otherwise 
outside. Up to now it has trained nearly 1,000 persons in manufacturing kbadi. 
MoBt of these, so far as my knowledge goes, ore doing useful constructive work, 
'and earning au honest livelihood. 

“The Ashrama is registered. The trust funds at its disposal are earmarked. 
Whilst the aim has been to make every department self-supporting, it has hitherto 
been obliged to receive donations from friends to meet all its obligations. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that bo long as it not only charges no fees, but actually feeds and 
clothes learners, it cannot be wholly self-supporting. The ABhram owns immovable 
property estimated at over Re. 3,50,000, and movable, including cash, estimated at 
over Rs. 3.00,000. The Ashram.takes no part in politics so called”. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, the time had come, owing to the policy pursued by 
tho Government in combating the Civil Disobedience movement, followed by the 
demoralisation among the people, and the curtailment of the liberty of the Press 
and of freedom of person when the vast constructive programme of the Ashram 
could not be carried on with safety unless the ABhram ceased entirely to have any-' 
thing to do with the campaign. “To accept such a position” he says, "will be to 
deny its creed. Up to now, I had hoped that the existence of the Ashram side by 
side with civil reBistence of its individual members was possible, and that there was 
bound to be honourable peace between the Government and the Congress in the 
near future, even though the Congress goal might not be immediately realised. 
The unfortunate rejection by His Excellency the Viceroy of the honest advance of 
the Congress, through me, in the interest of peace, shows clearly that the Government 
do not seek or desire peace. They want abject surrender by the largest and admit¬ 
tedly the most, if not the-only, popular political organisation in the country. This 
is impossible so long aa the Congress continnes to reposB confidence in ita present 
advisers. 

"It follows that the greatest measure of sacrifice is to be expected of me as the 
author of the movement. I can therefore only offer that which is nearest and dea¬ 
rest to me, and for building np of which I and many other members of the Ashram 
have laboured with infinite patience and care, all these eighteen years. Every head 
of cattle and every tree has ita history and sacred association. They are all mem¬ 
bers of a family. 

“What,.was once a barren plot of land haB been turned by human endeavour in¬ 
to a fair-sized model garden colony. It will not be without a tear that we shall 
break up the family^ and its many activities. I have had many and prayerful con¬ 
versations with the inmates, and they have men and womeD, unanimously approved 
of the proposal to give up the present activities. 
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It may be superfluous to mention that the Ashram has for the past two years 
refused to pay revenue dues, and consequently goods of considerable value have 
been seized and sold in respect of them. I make no complaint against the proce¬ 
dure, but it cannot be a matter of pleasure or profit to carry on a great institution 
in such precarious circumstances. I fully realise that whether the State is just or 
unjust, and whether it is under popular or foreign control, the citizen’s possessions, 
may, at a time, be forcibly taken away from him by the State if it comes into 
conflict with it. In the circumstances, it seems to me to be Bimple prudence to 
anticipate the inevitable. 

“But whilst it bad been decided to break up the ABhram, we want everything 
to be used for pubiie purposes. Therefore, unless the Government for aDy reason 
desire to tako charge of any or all the movables including cash, I propose to 
hand them over to those friends who will take them, ana use them for public 
benefit and in accordance with the earmaking. Thus, khadi stock and the contents 
of the workshop and the weaving Bheds will be handed over to All-India Spinners’ 
Association on whoso behalf that activity has been carried on. Cowe and other 
cattle will be banded over to the representatives of the Go Seva Sangh, on whose 
behalf the dairy has been conducted. The Library will be handed over probably 
to an institution that will take care of it. Monies and articles belonging to the 
various parties will be returned to them or kept for them by friendB who will 
care to take charge of them. 

“Then there remained the land, buildings and crops. I suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment take possession of this and do what they like with them. I would gladly 
have handed this also to friends, but I cannot bo a party to their paying revenue 
dues and naturally I may not hand them to fellow-reaisters. All, therefore, I wish is 
that beneficial use be made of the land, buildings and valuable trees and cropB, 
instead of the same being allowed to run to waste, as I see has been done in many 
cases. There is a plot of land with buildings occupied by Garijan families. They 
have hitherto paid no rent. 1 have no desire to invite them to take part in civQ 
resistance. They will now pay a nominal rent of one rupee per year to the trustees 
of the Ashram, and be responsible for the revenue due on that portion. 

“If, for any reason, the Government decline to take possession of the property 
mentioned, the ABhram will still be vacated by the inmates as soon as may be after 
the expiry of the suspension period, viz., 31st instant. Unless tho date is anticipated 
by the Government, I request a telegraphic reply to this letter, at least in so far as 
the Government’s wishes regarding the movables are concerned, so as to enable me 
to remove them in due time if I am to remove them at all.” 

Government’s Reply 

Copy of the letter received from Mr, R. M. Maxwell, Secretory to the Government 
of Bombay (Home Department). 

To M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Sir, I am directed to acknowledge your letter of 26th July 1933. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obdient servant, (Sd) R. M. Maxwell. 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home Deportment. 

Mahatma's Decision to March from Ashram 

In the course of an appeal addressed to the people of Gujrat, on the 30th July, 
Mr. Gandhi stated: ‘On Tuesday morning (31st July), I propose, God willing, to 
march from the Ashram with thirty three companions. Some of these will be even 
physically wenker than I, for there are nearly as many women with me this time as 
men, but 1 could not resist their desire to sacrifice themselves. We hope and pray 
that God will help us to carry ont our pledge. 

‘Our immediate destination is Ras. In case we are allowed to reach there, we 
shall proceed further, but it is quite likely that we all will bs arrested as we proceed 
on the march. If we are not so arrested, it is our plan to carry the message of fear¬ 
lessness to every village home. 

‘Let me set out in brief what we shall expect of the villages we visit. We will 
not have a copper on us. We shall cheerfully and thankfully accept what the hum¬ 
ble villagers ofler ns. The coarsest fare, willingly served, will mean to us the choi¬ 
cest treat. As this is the rainy season, we shall be thankful to be put up in a 
cottage having a roof and wo shall march by easy stages. 
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'Ab many amongst us are not strong and our programme will not be rigid, we 
ebnll halt whenever our legs cannot carry ub further. But we do not propose to 
Bpend more than a single night at one place. 

‘It is possible that the Government may take me before Tuesday. Even then the 
mnrch will continue bo long ns there is any marcher left free. I am confident that 
if the sacrifice that we are offering is pure, it will generate non-violence that will 
put us in reach of the Swaraj that millions of us are pining for, 

, MAHATMAJI ARRESTED 

Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and thirty-throe other intamtcB 
of the Sabarraati Ashram, were arrested at 1-40 a. m. on the 1st. August at Seth 
Raochodalal’a bungalow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

The arrests were made under Sec. 3 of the Special Emergency Powers Aot. 

The District Magistrate, the Dietriot Superintendent of Police and other police 
officers proceeded at 1-15 a. m. in fodr motorcars to Shetb Ranchodlal’B bungalow, 
where Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were sleeping. 

The email gathering, including Pressmen, that had collected in the compound of 
the bungalow in anticipation of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, rushed towsrds the main 
building where Mr. Gandhi was sleeping. Mr. Gandhi woke np and all the inmates 
of the building, including Seth Jamnalal Hajaj, offered prayers, Mr. Gandhi himBelf 
singing his favourite hymn, “Vaishnava Jana”. 

Prayers over, Mr. Ranchodlal, Mr. Gandhi's host, placed kumkum on the fore¬ 
heads of Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Kasturbai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

Thirty minutes’ time was given by the police officers to Mr. Gandhi to get 
ready. 

Mr. Gandhi’s coming out was the Bignal for cries of “GandhiJci Jin’, from the 
waiting crowd outsjde. 

As Mr. Gandhi was boarding the motor car, he woe surrounded by Pressmen to 
whom he said, “You will no longer trouble me now”. 

Mr. Gandhi asked the District Superintendent of Police if he was arresting the 
other members of bis batch. The latter replied in the affirmative, whereupon Mr. 
Gondhi said, "Then you can arrest one young boy, named Bal, who was sleeping 
with me’’. The District Superintendent of Police arrested him also. 

Mr. Gandhi was seated in the car of the District Superintendent of Police, and 
was taken to Sabarmati Jail, followed by Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai 
who were Bested in the car of Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Mr. Gandhi’s kit, which had been packed by Mr. Mahadev Desai, wob taken after 
him in a motorbus. 

The whole affair was finished within half an hour. The other mombers of Mr. 
Gandhi’s batch, who were sleeping in Mr. Gandhi's Ashram, were also arrested, and 
taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

When Mr. Gandhi’s car neared his aBhram, he asked the driver to stop the car 
for a second and cast a melancholy glance at what till yesterday was the nearest 
and dearest earthly possession' of his. 

A crowd had collected at the spot. Messrs. Kikabhai and Rajbhoi, Depressed 
Class leaders, asked Mr. Gandhi for his blessing. Mr. Gandhi remarked that ho 
would not forget Harijans even in jail. 

After Mr. Gandhi and his companions, 'numbering in all thirty-six, were taken 
to the Sabarmati Jail, Mr. Devadus Gandhi, boo of Mr. Gandhi and other guestB 
who had left the Ashram the previous evening, collected on the Ashram premises 
for final prayers and left for their respective places. 

Mr. Gandhi, who had Bpent most of the day in his Ashram, had returned late 
at night to sleep in Seth Ranchhodlal’s bungalow. At first, he wanted to Bleep in 
his Ashram, but subsequently changed his mind. 

The Ashram t which was once humming with activity wore a deserted appear¬ 
ance now. 

Simla Communique 

A Govt, of India communique said: “Mr. Gandhi has recently engaged himself in 
active incitements to continuance and intensification of Civil Disobedience through 
the action of individuals, and in pursuance thereof, has sent Ihe following telegram 
to the Bombay Government: 
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*1 hope to vacate the Ashram on Tuesday morning and, if free, march with 
companions in easy stages, the immediate destination being Ras, with a view to 
tendering sympathy to the villages most hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass] 
civil disobedience, but individuals will be invited *.to offer oivil disobedience in terms 
of the Congress resolution. Will give talks to villages on teetotalism, to liquor 
dealers on leaving liquor trade, to foreign cloth dealers on dealing exclusively in 
kbaddar and to all to go through the Congress constructive programme. Hindus 
will bo asked to shed untouchability. Self and companions will march pice-less, and 
depend on the villagers for feeding ns; In the event of my earlier arrest, my com¬ 
panions, thirty-two in number, iDclndiDg sixteen women, will take up the march’. 

“The Government of Bombay therefore found it necessary to direct tho arrest of 
Mr, Gandhi under Section 3 of Bombay Special (Emergency' Powers Act os 1933. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested last night”. 

Bombay Government’s Statement 

The following statement explaining the reasons for Mr. Gandhi's arrest waB 
issued by the Government of Bombay on the lit. August:— 

On the 8th May Mr, Gandhi began a twenty-one days’ fast which, he stated in 
a telegram addressed to the Government of India, was for reasons wholly un¬ 
connected with the Government, and solely connected with tho Harijan movement. 
In view of the nature and the objects of the fast and the attitude of mind which 
it disclosed, the Government considered it desirable to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty, 
and he was released unconditionally the same evening. 

After hie release, he issued the same evening a statement to the Press in which 
he affirmed that his views about Civil Disobedienca had undergone no change what¬ 
soever. At his suggestion, however, Mr. M. 8. Aney, Acting President of the 
Congress, suspended the Civil Disobedience movement for a period of six weeks. 

This period was subsequently extended in order to give an opportunity to Mr. * 
Gandhi to consult Congress leaders in regard to the continuance or otherwise of 
the Civil Disobedience movement. For this purpose, a meeting of Congress leaders 
waB held atPoona from the 12th to 14th July 1 at which about 150 delegates from 
all over India are said to have been present. Although the meeting was understool 
to be private, the public had already drawn their own conclusions regarding tho 
course aod character of the proceedings from the accounts of them published in 
tho Press. 

The decisions of the Conference, which were announced by Mr.TAney, in a 
published statement issued on 22nd July, included the following: 

’’Moss civil disobedience, including no-tax aod no-rent campaign, should be 
discontinued for the time being—the right of individuals, who may be ready for 
every Buffering and who may be prepared to act on their own responsibilities, to 
continuo civil disobedience being reserved. All those who are able aud willing to . 
offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibilities without expectation 
of any help from the Congress organisations are expected to do so.” 

. The Decision to disband ashram 

After the ieeue of Mr<-Anoy’e statement, Mr. Gandhi announced his intention 
of disbanding his Ashram on the Babarmati river. ThiB was followed, on the 26th. 
July, by a statement explaining tho course of future action which he intended to 
follow in association with the inmates of the Ashram. On account of many objec¬ 
tionable passages iu it, inciting to civil disobedience, this statement has not been 
published in full by the Press with one or two exceptions. In order that tho 
public may realise fully the grounds on which the Government have acted, the 
following extracts giving Mr. Gandhi’s view regarding the continuance of the 
Civil Disobedience movement are now published: 

“In my opinion, it would have been disastrous if, in the existing circumstances, 
civil disobedience had been altogether withdrawn.” 

“Continuance of oivil resistance even by one person insures its revival by those 
who might have given it up through despair or weakness.” 

“Another change made is stoppage of the mass movement.” 

“Ample evidence is forthcoming to show that the people are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance-rule, now orystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. Civil Disobedience is therefore to be confined to individuals 
on their own responsibility, although they would be acting on behalf of and in 
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the name of the Oonpress. Those who will so act may expect no financial or 
other assistance from the Congress. They would be prepared for indefinite incarcera¬ 
tion, whether ill or well. They may not come out of jails except by the termination 
of their sontenoe in duo course, or through the strength of the people. On the 
termination of their sentence, they should seek re-imprisonment at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. They should be prepared to brave all risks attendant upon their action, 
including uttermost penury and loss of all their possessions, movable or immov¬ 
able, or physical torture such as lathi blowB.” 

“Naturally, such action can only be expected from a small number, especially 
iu the beginning. The very enumeration of the hardships is likely to frighten many 
people. But the experience of patriots and reformers all the world over shows 
that Nature provides us with the capapity for suffering when it is taken up in the 
true spirit." 

“It follows that such a response, If it comes at all, must come in the first 
instance from the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long 
run and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that cannot 
possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. Moreover, indivi¬ 
duals from among the masses can certainly act even now. I am convinced that 
these men and women will represent the national spirit and the nation’s determina¬ 
tion to win independence in every sense of the term. For I hold that true inde¬ 
pendence, in terms'of and on behalf of the masses, can be proved 'in India’s caBO 
to be unattainable by any other method." 

“Whilst Congressmen may be counted by the crore, civil resistance under the 
new scheme will be represented only by a few thousaod or even less. If these few 
arc true men and women. I am certain that they will multiply into millions." 

“It will be the aim, wherever possible, to give relief to the indigent families of 
civil resisters, especially to the utterly destitute pesantry who joined the no-tax 
I campaign ,- for they must be ensured that every inch of land confiscated during the 
campaign (I think lawlessly and wrongly) will be returned to them or their progeny, 
when the nation comes to her own, as it must some day.” 

“Preparation for Propaganda” 

It ib apparent from this announcement that, while Mr. Gandhi did not appear 
to contemplate the immediate commission of ao overt act of civil disobedience in 
the sense of a breach of the ordinary law, he was about to begin a period of prepa¬ 
ration and propaganda which could not fail to lead to the same unfortunate results 
as his policy of 1921 and 1930-31 and hia announcement of renewed civil disobedi¬ 
ence in January 1932. The new campaign was to be inaugurated by the spectacular 
abandonment of the Ashram by his closest followers. Thereafter, local sympathy 
and benevolence was to be appealed to and local sentiment excited by their home¬ 
less condition. The former Owners of lands in Qnierat in 1930-81 in the No-Tax 
campaign were to be stirred up by an assurance of the return of their lands. By 
these means, it seemed to be intended that opportunities for propaganda in favour of 
continued and intensified civil disobedience should grow. 

These apprehensions of the Government were confirmed by Mr. Gandhi’s tele¬ 
gram on the 30th July to the Government which has been published. This telegram 
included the intimation that, with his companions from the Ashram, Mr. Gandhi 
intended to march to the village of Bas in Kaira District in order to “tender sym¬ 
pathy to the villagers most hit.” The message also stated that he had no desiro to 
invite the villagers to mass civil disobedience, but individuals would be invited to 
offer civil disobedience in terms of the Congress resolution. He also stated that he 
and his companions would march piceless and depend upon villagers for feeding 
them. The villagers of Bas have been outstanding in the past in their adherence to 
Mr. Gandhi ana his policy and even after the settlement of 1931 and despite the 
great patience exercised by the Government, many of them persisted in contumacious 
refusal to pay land revenue and suffered forfeiture of their mods. 

Mass and Individual Civil Dibobediencb 

There is of oouree no real distinction between mass and individual civil disobe¬ 
dience. Mr. Gandhi himself contemplated that the example of individuals should 
pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening. There is nothing in effect 
to distinguish the proposed campaign from that inaugurated in 1930 by Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi’s march from bis Ashram to Dandi in the Surat district for the ostensible 
purpose of breaking tho salt laws. After the experience of 1930-31, and after the 
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successful efforts made by the Government during the last eighteen months to main¬ 
tain peace and order, it was Impossible that the Government should allow Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi continuance of the liberty which he obtained in May in order to enable him to 
pursue his faBt, in view of the fact that he has declared his intention of using this 
liberty to carry on a campaign subversive of law and order. Mr. Gandhi has bad 
full time and opportunity, since his fast, to understand the present political situation 
and the views of the public including his own followers. The Government believe 
that they will have ample public support to the measures taken and described in the 
following paragraph: 

“In December 1932, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill, now entitled 
the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act 1982, which as Btated in the preamble, 
conferred special powers upon the Government and its officers for the maintenance 
of public security in cases of emergency. Acting under the powers conferred by 
Bection 3 of this Act, the Goveroor-in-Cbuncil, being satisfied that there are reason¬ 
able grounds for belfeviDg that Mr. Gandhi has acted, is acting and is about to act 
in a manner prejudicial to public Bafety, or peace, has ordered Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest,” 


Opinion in Simla Official Circles 

The Bombay Government’s action lu arresting Mr. Gandhi had the full approval 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. News of the arrest did not 
cause surprise at Simla, and as forecasted yesterday, the action of the Government 
was considered inevitable at the end of the period of the temporary suspension of 
the movement. 

The view taken in official circles was that some of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements, 
contained in passages which the majority of newspapers for obvious reasons did Dot 
publish, consisted of definite incitements to civil disobedience making it clear that 
individual civil disobedience was considered a mere prelude to the revival of mass 
civil disobedience. Further, his telegram to the Bombay Government announcing 
his plan to march to Res left no doubt that he was going to invite the population 
to offer civil disobedience. Official opinion, therefore, was that the arrests, in the 
circumstances, were unavoidable. 

It waa recalled that there was a remarkable resemblance between the policy adop¬ 
ted by Mr. Gondhi now and on the previous occasions. The idea of a march through 
the country in defiance of authority was made use of first in South Africa and 
again in 1930. The chief feature of Mr. Gandhi’s plan on this occasion seemed to 
be a desire to stir up feeling again in Guje^at villages which in 1930 were the main 
centre of the agrarian phase oi civil disobedience. In a recent statement, Mr. Gandhi 
appears to have held out suggestions that land confiscated bb result of the no-rent 
campaign would be returned to owners, In view . of the dangerous situation created 
by tne agrarian agitation in Gujerat in the past, it was felt in official circles that no 
coureo was open to Government, but to prevent the march, 

Mahatma’s Trial and Sentence 

On the 4th. August, Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s Bimpie imprisonment 
by Mr. Israel, Additional District Magistrate, Poona, under Section 14 of the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. The trial took place in Yerowada Jail 
and Mr. Gandhi pleaded “guilty” to the charge. 

Mr. Gandhi waa placed in ‘A’ clasB, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secretary, who was subsequently tried and sentenced under the same Section to oue 
year’s simple imprisonment was placed in ‘B’ Class. 

The order under Section 4 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, for bieach 
of which Mr. Gandhi was sentenced, required him, among other things, to remove 
himself from the limits of Yerowada village by 9-30 a, m. and to reside within the 
limits of the Poona City Municipality. The order was served on him at five minutes 
past nine, and he was released forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. Mr. Gandhi 
was rearrested near the golf links falling within the Yerowada village limits at 9-50 
a. m. by the Assistant Superintendent of Police for non-compliance with the order. 

Details of Trial 

The trial oommended at 3-15 on the 4th August before the Additional District 
Magistrate in the Jail Superintendent’s office. 
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Mr. Gandhi sat opposite the Magistrate on one side, wrapped in a khaddar 
shawl. 

Mr. Matburda8 Tricutnjee, Mr. Gandhi’s nephew, who was the only outsider 
present at the trial, sat behind Mr. Gandhi. A few police officers and Mr. Ragu- 
nath Vasudev Kurlekar, Police Prosecutor, eat on the other side of the judicial desk. 
Two Press representatives were present. 

A few motor cars parked at the jail gate were the only evidence that something 
unusnal waa going on inside. 

After the Magistrate had explained the circumstances under which the trial was 
taking place, Mr. Gandhi suggested, as he intended to plead guilty to the charge, 
that witness might not be examined. 

Bat the Magistrate informed him that the procedure required that some evidence 
should be recorded, 

Mr. Gandhi: I think in 1922, when I pleaded “guilty”, all evidence was dispen¬ 
sed with. 

The Magistrate: It ia very kind of you. I understand what yoa say. It will of 
course simplify matters, bnt it is my duty to record some evidence. But I shall 
reduce it as much as possible. 

The trial was then proceeded with. 

Police Superintendent’s Evidence 

Mr. F. W. Ogorman, District Superintendent of Police, who was the first witness 
deposed : It is within my knowledge that Mr. Gaodbi was served with a notice 
under the Bombay Special Powers Act by the {Government this morning, which 
notice inter alia directed him to remove himself outside the limits of Yorowada 
village bn 9-30 a. m. to-day, 

Continuing, the District Superintendent of Police staled 

“I was present when the order was served on Mr. Gandhi by Lt.-Oolonel Martin, 
Superintendent of the Yerow&da Jail. Mr. Gandhi endorsed the order in bis own 
handwriting, refusing to abide by it I produce the order which waa signed by 
Mr. Gandhi in the presence of the Jail Superintendent To a question asked of me 
by area prescribed by the Government for hiB residence was that of the Poona City 
Municipality, and that if he continued in the limits of the Yerowada area or if ho 
entered the Poona Cantonment limits, be would be infringing the terms of the said 
order. 1 made it known that a private taxi waa at bis disposal, which had been 
provided by me _ in order to enable Mr. Gandhi to remove himself outside the res¬ 
tricted area. This Mr. Gandhi refused to do both orally and iu writing. When 
Mr. Gandhi entered the private taxi subsequently, he asked me that he should bo 
driven to some secluded spot in Yarowada itself. This was accordingly done. Mr. 
Gandhi had at that time received his morning’s post which he -desired to peruse. 
Some time later, the Assistant Superintendent of Police returned, bringing with 
him Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai under arrest. The Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent informed me that Mr. Gandhi had refused to comply with the terms of 
Government orders, and that he had informed him twice that he was violating the 
terms of the order by remaining within the limits of the Yerowada village,” 

Asked by the court if he wished to cross-examine the witneas, Mr, Gandhi 
replied in the negative. 

Jail Superintendent's deposition 

Lt. Col. Martin, Superintendent, Yerowada Jail, the next prosecution witness, 
stated that the order produced in court was served by him on Mr. Gandhi at five 
miuntes to nine that morning. A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Gaudhi was released- 
along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

Evidence of Assistant Superintendent 

The next prosecution witness was the Assistant Superintendent of Police who 
actually arrested Mr. Gandhi. He deposed that he was present outside the jail 
when Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai came out and entered the private taxi. 
The District Superintendent of Police instructed him to watch their movements, 
and see if they complied with the order that had been aerved on them. Mr. 
Gandhi drove away and stopped at a secluded spot near the golf links. At 9-40 
a. m., as they were still at the same spot, he approached them and informed them 
that the time as stated in the Government order had expired and if Mr, Gandhi 
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desired to comply with the order, he should leave at once. Mr. Gandhi stated that 
he did not wish to comply with the order. The witness waited for ten more 
minutes, and at 9-50 told them both that if the; did not leave Yerowada limits 
at once they would be liable for arrest. Both replied that they did not intend to 
leave the spot, and at 9-55 the witness arrested them and brought them over to 
jail authorities. He registered an offence under Section 14 and set up the 
chage-sheet. 

Mr, Gandhi declined to cross-examine this witness also saying “No, thanks”. 

The taxi-driver, in whose taxi Mr. Gandhi drove to the golf links and remained 
there, was the next and last witness. He corroborated the other witneses. 

Mahatmaji’s Reply to Magistrate’s Questions 

To questions put by the court, Mr. Gandhi stated that his age was sixty-four 
and that he was a Hindu by caste. 

Magistrate: What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gandhi hesitated for a moment and said: I am by occupation a spinner, 
weaver and farmer. 

The Magistrate: Your residence ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yerowada Jail now. (Laughter). 

The Magistrate s Now of course; but otherwise ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Otherwise, Sabarmathi in Ahmedabad District. 

The Magistrate: Have you anything to say regarding the prosecution evidence 
recorded ? 

Mr. Gandhi: I think that the statements that the several prosecution witnesses 
have made are quite correct. 

Gandbiji’s Statement 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, stated that he desired to make a brief statement aB to 
why he had committed a breach of the order. 

The court consenting, he dictated off hand a brief statement in Blow, measured 
tones, often with feeling. He stated: 

“I would like to make s brief statement as to why I have committed what must 
be described as wilful and deliberate breach of the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. It cannot be a matter of pleasure to me to commit a breach of the 
orders of constituted authority. I am a lover of peace and regard myself as a 
good citizen, voluntarily tendering obedience to the laws of the State to which I 
may belong. But there are occasions in the life-time of a citizen when it becomes 
his painful duty to disobey the laws and orders of his State. As is well known, 
such a painful duty came upon me in 1919, and I have not only regarded it as 
my duty to offer civil disobedience, but also to preach it to others.” 

Proceeding Mr. Gandhi stated : 

“This law or Aot under which I have been tried, is a glaring instance in proof 
of my contention that the system under which India is being governed to-day, is not 
merely unjust, but dragging her down economically and morally. I have had 
recently a spell of freedom, and was in the midst of the people, and had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with a very large number of men and women. 
I made what waa to me a painful discovery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised and were living in perpetual fear 
of loss of liberty and of their possessions. It was a trial for me to live in the 
midst of that atmosphere. Being by nature from my 'childhood a confirmed 
believer in the methods of non-violence, I sought shelter in self-suffering such as 
might fall to my lot. That was the only way in which I could relieve myself 

of Borne of the agony that was burning in me. It is for Teasons such as this that 

I am offering all resistance to this system of government—resistance that is within 
my capacity and resistance that a peaceful man like me could offer.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated: “One word more. I heard that you. Sir, or the 
Government would after sentencing me classify me. I must state I intensely dis¬ 
like the procedure of classification of prisoners into ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘O’ classes. X have no 
desire, whatsoever, to enjoy special comforts to which other fellow-prisoners might 
not be-entitled. I would like to be classified amongst' those whom the Government 
may consider to be the lowest. I would like, in conclusion, tolstate that the authorities 

with whom I come in contact during these few days have treated me with courtesy, 

and eonsidertiou, for which I am thankful to them. ’ 

44 
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After meting the above statement, Mr. Gandhi read through it as recorded by 
magistrate and stated (hat it was ail right. 

Charge Framed 

The Magistrate then framed a charge under Section 14 of the Bombay Special 
powers Act 1933, against Mr. Gandhi of intentionally disobeying the order of the 
Government under Section 4 of the same Act, requiring him, among other thingjs, to 
remove himself before 9-30 a. m. ontside the Yerowada village limits.. 

Asked if he pleaded “guilty”, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gandhi also stated that he did not want to oall defence witnesses. 

At this Btage the Police Prosecutor stated that considering Mr, Gandhi’s age, he 
did not press for a deterrent sentence. 

„ magistrate’s judgment 

The Magistrate, delivering judgment, observed that it had been proved that Mr. 
Gandhi had disobeyed the order of the Government. As snch, he convicted him un¬ 
der Section 14 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1933, and sentenced him to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. The Magistrate added: “1 am passing a light senten¬ 
ce, considering your age and the present state of your health, and also because the 
prosecution has not pressed for a deterrent sentence.” 

This concluded the trial, and Mr. Gandhi rose after bowing to the Magistrate, 
and was taken |>y the jailor to his cell. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in “A” class. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai's Trial 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was brought before the Magistrate. Two prosecution witnesses 
namely, the District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Su peri n ten dent of 
Police, were examined. These deposed, to the effect, that Mr. Desai waa also served 
simultaneously with Mr. Gandhi with an order under Section 4, requiring him to 
leave Yerowada village limits before 9-30 a. m. and that he along with Mr. Gandhi 
failed to comply with the order and was arrested at 9-50 a. m. along with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The Magistrate in asking Mr. Desai if he desired to cross-examine the witnesses, 
stated that he assumed that he (Mr. Desai) did not desire to do so, like Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai: Thanks for the assumption. I do not desire to oroBB-examine 
them. 

As to his occupation, Mr. Mahadev desired the Magistrate to put down anything 
he pleased, and stated that hia place of residence was the Yerowada Central Prison, 

Asked if he pleaded “gnilty”, Mr. Mahadev stated that he thought that it waa 
his duty to disobey the order, and so he had disobeyed it. 

The Magistrate, convicting him under Section 14, sentenced him also to one year’s 
simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai waa awarded class. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 

On the 16th. AUGUST, at Poona, Mr. Gandhi commenced a fast "unto death” in 
connection with his demand to be allowed the eame facilities for Harijan work aa 
he enjoyed when he was a State prisoner. 

Statement in Bombay Council 

The Home Member informed the Bombay Council on the 17th Angnet that 
Mr. Gandbi began a new fast last evening by refusing to take hia evening meat. 
He waa informed yesterday of the privileges wnich the Government were 
prepared to give him in connection with Harijan work. He at first indicated that 
ha wonld not fast, but later io the evening he informed the Jail Superintendent that 
he had changed hiB mind and refused to take hia meal. 
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Mr. J, B. Petit asked if Mr. Gandhi had been given the same privileges as 
during his last jail life. 

The Home Member regretted that he was unable to give farther information at 
the moment, and added that a full statement would be made in due time. 

Government of India Communique 

A Government of India Communique issued on the 17th.. August, said:— 
Mr. Gandhi, on being imprisoned at the beginning of August, .requested 
that he Bhould be permitted to do Harijan work, and in connection 
with thia to see visitors freely and receive and send correspondence as 
was permitted when he was a State prisoner. The matter has been under 
correspondence between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi was informed yesterday that the 
following facilities will be granted to him for the pnrpose of strictly anti-Untouch- 
ability work; 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but will not be allowed interviews 
for publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others: 

! 2) To see not more than two visitors a day; 

3) To be allowed to send instructions or contributions to the Editor of the 
“Harijan” three times a week,. and a limited number of letters to other corres¬ 
pondents ; and 

(4) To have at hia disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers, etc., needed 
for Harijan work. 

It ia understood that Mr. Gandhi is dissatisfied with the Government decision 
(giving facilities for Harijan work) and has started a fast. 

Gandhui’b Contention 

The following press reports were issued at this time 

Gandhiii’s contention was that the Poona Pact fully recognised his right to 
carry on Harijan work from inside jail, whether he was a State prisoner or an 
ordinary prisoner; and that the Government having accepted the Poona Pact, 
could Dot refuse him the facilities asked for. Gandhiji waited for these fifteen days 
for the grant of permission, but since it was not given, he told Col. Doyle yester¬ 
day that if withia twenty-four hours facilities were not given to him to conduct 
Harijan work, he would go on a fast. The period expired this noon and Gandhiji 
commenced a fast. In the afternoon Gandhiji gave up the fast on receipt of 
information about the Government's decision. 

Enquiries made id official circles failed to elicit any confirmation regarding the 
report that Mr. Gandhi went on a fast at noon to-day. Nor were the authorities 
prepared to deny the report. 

It has now been confirmed that the Government have permitted Mr. Gandhi 
facilities for carrying on auti-untouchability work, but the terms of this permission 
and the fact whether Mr. Gandhi has accepted them, could not be ascertained. 

Government of Indio Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government of India on the 18th, 
August: 

“After his arrest on the 1st August at Ahmedabad, Mr. Gandhi addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Ahmedabad Central Prison wherein he made the 
following request : 

‘You might know that before my discharge, owing to my fast, from the_ Yero- 
wada central prison in May last, I was permitted to do Harijan work and in that 
connection to see freely visitors and equally freely to receive and send letters, to 
have a typist and to receive newspapers, magazines and other literature. I hope I 
would be given the same facilities now. I may state a weekly newspaper called the 
. ‘Harijan’ is issued at Poona, and it is necessary for me to send matter for the 
paper and otherwise instruct the Editor’. 

“On the 4th August, after his arrest and rearrest at Poona consequent upon hia 
refusal to obey the order served upon him, Mr. Gandhi repeated this request, 
remarking that Harijan work could not be interrupted except at the peril of his life, 
and asked for a reply by Monday the 7th August. He was informed that the 
matter was under considertion, but that it was impossible for a decision to be reach- 
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ed by the date specified. Subsequently, on the 8th and 10th August, he addressed 
reminders to the Government’. 

Gandhi’s Letter to Bombay Government 

"On the 14th August, Mr. Gandhi forwarded the following letter to the Govern* 
mept of Bombay : 

‘I am yet without ao answer to my request for the resumption of Harijan work 
on the same terms as before my fast. This request was first conveyed on the 1st 
instant from the Central Prison of Ahmedabad, and has since been thrice repeated. 
The strain of the deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I 
cannot have permission by noon next Wednesday, 1 must deny myself all 
nourishment from that time save water and salt. That is the only way I can fulfil 
my vow, and also relieve myself somewhat of the strain mentioned above. 

‘I do not want suspension of nourishment in any way to act as a pressure on the 
Government, Life ceases to interest me, if 1 may not do Harijan service without 
let or hindrance. As I have made it clear in my previous correspondence and as the 
Government of India have admitted, permission to render that service is, implied 
in the Yerowada Pact, to which the British Government is a consenting party, in 
so far as its consent was necessary. Therefore, I do indeed want permission but 
only if the Government believe that justice demands it and not because I propose to 
deprive myself of food if it is not granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation’. 

< “On the 16th of August, Mr. Gandhi was informed that it had been decided 
that he would be granted the following special facilities for purposes of work stric¬ 
tly confined to anti-uotouehability: 

“(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for 
publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; 

“(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; • 

“(3) to send instructions or contributions to the editor of ‘Harijan’ three times a 
week, and a limited number of letters to other correspondents ; and 

“(4) To have at hie disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers etc. needed 
for Harijan work. 

Gandhi’s Note to Jail Superintendent 

“On this decision being communicated to bim, Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that 
he would not fast. Later, however, he addressed the following letter to the Jail 
Superintendent : 

'I Bee that I have hastily and stupidly told you to restore goat's milk to me. 
It shows how disincliaed 1 am to starve. But on reading the notes of the orders 
you have left with me. I find they are so far short of the original orders of the 
Government of India and of my requiremente that I must not be precipitated in 
breaking my fast. If the Government wish to go back upon these orders, I shall 
be sorry. But I may not work under the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from the original and which seem to me to be grudgingly given. I observe, you 
cannot even let me have the letters already in your possession, and to hand the 
manuscript to the acting Editor for the week’s ’Harijan’. 

“It pains me to have to write this letter, but it will give me much greater pain 
if I break the fast now, and have to enter upon a prolonged controversy with the 
Government on many matters that need elucidation. I miss the Government’s 
response to the meticulous care with which I am endeavouring to observe jail 
discipline and as a prisoner to tender co-operation, which as a citizen outside the 
prisoD walls I coDeider it a religious duty to withhold. 

“1 have read your notes three times and each reading has increased my grief 
to discover that the'Government cannot appreciate the desperate need there is for 
me to do Harijan work without let or hindrance. Much therefore as I am dis¬ 
inclined to continue the fast I feel I must go through the agony if I cannot Berve 
the Harijan cause without the tremendous handicap which it seems to me the orders 
conveyed by you put upon it. Will you therefore please withdraw the milk and 
fruit already received by me and accept my apology for having hurriedly told you 
that I would break the fast ?' 

"It had been explained to Mr Gandhi that the orders permitted him to interview 
the Editor of the “Harijan’, as one of his daily visitors and to hand him his 
manuscript, and that letters so far as .they dealt with Harijan matters would be 
delivered to Mr. Gandhi. 
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“The Government are not aware, what Mr. Gandhi means by saying that they 
have admitted that permission to do Harijan work in prison is implied in the 
Yerowada Fact, though it is true that in the exceptional circumstances prevailing 
immediately after that Pact, the Government did permit Mr. Gandhi as a State 
prisoner, to inaugurate the movement to which he appeared to be devoting his 
whole attention. Protests were made at the time on behalf of the orthodox Hindu 
. community who did not agree with Mr. Gandhi’s policy in this matter against his 
being allowed facilities to conduct a public campaign from jail, and it might well 
be argued that Mr. Gandhi having now after a period of freedom courted impri¬ 
sonment again on a purely political issue, should not be allowed any special 
treatment that is not given to other ‘A’ class prisoners. 

“Nevertheless, the Government have been reluctant to take action which could 
be regarded as unreasonable interference with the work of social reform, or to taka 
their stand too rigidly on the fact that Mr. Gandbi is by hia own deliberate act a 
prisoner convicted for breach of the law. In spite of the inconvenience to jail 
discipline and the anomaly of the position, they have allowed Mr. Gandhi facilities 
for pursuing his anti-uotouchability work which will enable him to make an 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

“It was noticeable that when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty, he did not appear to 
devote the major part of his time or attention to this movement. His main 
energiee were employed on politics and on continuance, in whatever form it might 
be possible, of the movement of Civil Disobedience, His present claim that he 
should be allowed from prison to carry on his Harijan work ‘without let or 
hindrance’, amounts to a refusal to accept for himself the normal concomitants of 
imprisonment, except restriction on hia actual physical liberty, and in effect is a 
claim to dictate the terms of his imprisonment. 

“The Government are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of Untouch- 
ability aa is, in the circumstances, reasonable. If Mr. Gandbi now feels, however, 
that life ceases to interest him if he may not do Harijan service without let or 
hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing 
to abandon all civil disobedience activities aod incitements, to set him at liberty 
at once so that he can devote himself wholly and without restriction to the cause 
of social reform. Mr. Gandhi has been informed accordingly”. 

Mahatma’* Fast—Removal to Ho*pital 

On the 21st. August, Mr. Gandhi was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona and 
was reported to be looking considerably pulled down. He spoke in a very low voice 
with visible effort. His weight dropped again by about 1 lb, his present weight being 
94 lbs. His general condition was, however, reported to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gandhi broke his weekly silence at 12 noon. Mr. C. F. Andrews saw him 
between 1-30 and 2 p. m. He continued to be pledged to secrecy regarding his 
talks with Mr. Gandhi, But it was significant that Mr. lAndrews had not any talks 
with Mr. Maxwell before or after the interview. 

Mr. Andrews stated that he would be staying here indefinitely, presumably till 
.the present crisis passed off. 

Mrs. Gandhi, who was released unconditionally yesterday, was admitted into 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence shortly after her arrival at the hospital. Mr. Mathurdas did 
not choose to see Mr. Gandhi fearing that the strain of interviews might tell 
on him. 

Mr. Andrews received numerous telegrams from Mr. Gandhi’s friends, enquiring 
about his health. Mr. Naidu wired to him from Hyderabad, anxiously about his 
health, and expressing her readiness to come down if necessary. 

Mr. Gandbi was lodged in a closed balcony which, though it did not provide an 
open view of the sky, was open on' the sides. Police officers were posted outside. 

Mrs. Gandhi continued to be by Mr. Gandhi’s side till 9 p m. to-day when 
she left for ‘Parnakuti’. It was learnt that she would be allowed everyday to stay in 
hospital with Mr. Gandhi till 8 p. m. 

No authoritative information could be gathered regarding Mr. Gandhi’s state of 
health. Everyone interviewing Mr. Gandhi, was bound to silence ou this point: But 
all reports agreed that his condition was as well as could be expected. Excepting 
for a recurrence of vomittjng sensation, he was reported to be free from pain or 
discomfort. 
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Gandhtji Examined by Dootorb 

Od the 23rd. Auguit. Gandhiji was examined by the Oivil Surgeon, the Resident 
Medieal Officer and another doctor. The examination lasted over twenty minutes. 
Gandhiji was weighed. 

Mrs. Gandhi was the earliest visitor to call on Gandhiji to-day. She was present 
at the time of the medical examination. 

Enquiries showed that Gandhiji had disturbed sleep last night, nausea troubling 
him frequently. Though considerably tired, he insisted on himself washing bis face 
and brushing his teeth. 

Mrs. Gandhi read to the Mahatma the Gjta, and he listened to the recital with 
rapt attention. 

The Mahatma’s weight to-day was reported to be in the neighbonrhood of Si lbs. 

Lt.-Col. Chandy examined Gandhiji again at 4 o’clock. There was no nausea. 
Gandhiji looked cheerful. Lt.-Col. Chandy asked whether Mahatmaii desired to call 
any consultant from outside Bombay or Calcutta. Mahatmaji replied, “No, I have 
faith in you. I don't want any consultant from outside.” Lt.-Ool. Chandy told 
Qandhji that he was getting down Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, who massaged him in May 
last, to massage him to-day in the evening. Gandhiji thanked Dr. Chandy for it. 
Gandhiji’s voice was clear. 

Bib H. Haig’s Reply to Quesions 

At question time in the Assembly on the 22nd. August, Mr. Maswood Ahmed put 
a Bhort notice question regarding Mr. Gandhi’s fast. 

Sir Harry Haig, replying, referred to the communique recently issued. 

\. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asked for the latest position regarding Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that last evening a report etated the condition of Mr. 
Gandhi at noon yesterday was reported to be fair. 

Mr. Navalrai: What is meant by the abandonment of oivil disobedience 7 

Sir Harry Haig : We have not intended that no one should resort to it even a 
hundred years hence. But we want it to be unequivocally abandoned now. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed: What ia the difference between the facilities given before 
and now ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Previously Mr. Gandhi wad allowed to behave as if jie is a free 
man. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did he misuse those powers ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not a question of abuse but of how far the position .oan 
be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi being a prisoner. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra : Is a State prisoner a prisoner Y 

Sir Harry Haig : Yes. But he enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by ordinary 
prisoners. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Then, why was Mr. Gandhi allowed facilities denied to other 
prisoners Y 

Sir Harry Haig : That is a pertinent question. The Government thought having 
given him certain facilities before, it would not now be reasonable to withdraw them 
altogether. 

Mr. Neogy : Then, if no question of principle is involved, why not give him full 
facilities Y ’ 

Sir Harry Haig : Facilities have to be consistent with jail discipline. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : Why were the same restrictions not imposed before ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Perhaps it was unwise not to impose them originally, but the 
house must remember that at that time the movement was juBt started and Mr. 
Gandhi’s contention really was that he must have certain facilities to inaugurate the 
movement as otherwise it might be still-born. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did the Government expect trouble in allowing facilities Y 

Sir Harry Haig : Great trouble In jail discipline. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed: Will the Government release him on medical grounds if 
life ia in danger. 

Sir Harry Haig: I am not . prepared to make a statement as to what the 
attitude of the Government will be. 

Mr. Puri: Are facilities given because of the Harijau movement or for the 
personality of Mr. Gandhi 7 

Sir Harry Haig: The Government do not want to appear as impeding the 
work of social reform. 
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Mr, Pari: Is that the only consideration and not the personality of Mr. Gandhi ? 

Sir Harry Haig : That ie the real reaeon. 

Mr. Pnri: If it haa no relation to Mr. Gandhi’s personality, why not give the 
facilities to Other prisoners ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It ia not a question of Mr. Gandhi’s personality, but the 
position he occupied with reference to the Harijan movement. 

Mr. Puri: Would you grant a similar concession to Mr. M. S. Aney if he inti¬ 
mate that he would start similar work 1 

Sir Harry Haig: He would not have the same position. 

Mr. Puri: Then both the position of Mr. Gandhi and the nature of the work 
count. 

Sir Harry Haig: That is so. 

Mr. Puri: Then why did you not say so at first ? (Laughter). 

Sir Harry Haig: That ia exactly what I stated. 

Mr. Puri : Why did the Government put Mr. Gandhi in the “A” class T He 
has no property and has the poorest standard of living. 

Sir Harry Haig: Mr. Gandhi appears to have a traditional claim. (Laughter) 

Statement in Bombay Council 

On the 21st August, the Home Member, replying to short notice questions, in 
the Bombsy Council stated that Mr. Gandhi's health was as well as might be 
expected on the sixth day of the fast. Ho had been removed to the hospital partly 
because there were better arrangements for nursiDg and taking proper care of him 
in the hospital than in jail, and partly for the convenience of the jail officials. 

The Home Member refuted the suggestion that Mr. Gandhi had been removed 
to hospital for forced feeding. He stated that there was no intention to resort to 
forced feeding. 

To a question if Mr. Gandhi’s nearest and dearest would be allowed to visit 
him, the Home Member stated that Mrs. Gandhi was released in order to enable 
her to visit him. Two more visitors would be allowed to see him daily. 

To another question, the Home Member replied that the Government had indi¬ 
cated to Mr. Mathurdas, that if he desired to bring any private doctors to examine 
Mr. Gandhi, he might make the necessary arrangements with the Civil Surgeon. 

On the 22nd. August:—Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, stated in the Bombay 
Council, in reply to a short notice question, that Mr. Gandhi’s general condition was 
fair. Regarding the statement in the press that he was sinking, the Home Member 
stated that this was not the case. '‘Sinking” is ' used, he added, when a person is 
in the danger zone and beyond medical aid and this was not Mr. Gandhi’s case 
at present. He was necessarily getting weaker every day. But his condition was 
satisfactory. 

Asked why Mrs. Gandhi was asked to leave the hospital yesterday, the Home 
Member stated that these matters were entirely in the hands of the hospital autho¬ 
rities in whose care Mr. Gandhi was. 

If Mr. Gandhi’s condition was such that it would be advisable to keep his 
nearest relatives by his side, the hospital authorities would give that every 
consideration. 


Mahatma Gandhi Released 

On the 23rd. August, Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally at 3-45 
p. m. He wbb taken in an ambulance car to Lady Thackersay’s place, “Parnakuti’’ at 
Poona. 

Before leaving, Gandhiji called in the Civil Surgeon and said: “I thank you 
all heartily for all the kindness you have Bhown me." He then shook hands with 
him. Gandhiji was seen smiling when he left. 

As soon as his release was announced, Mr. Gandhi after Baying prayers with 
Mr. C, P. Andrews, broke his fast with a cup of orange juice. 

He was then gently removed to the waiting ambulance and was driven at a 
alow pace to “Parnakuti’’. 
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Mahatmaji on His Release 

Id the coure of an interview to the Press, on the 25th. August, Mr. Gandhi stated: 

“This time my discharge having come upon me absolutely unexpectedly, 1 con¬ 
fess I have no knowledge, whatsoever, of how I would shape my movements after 
convalescence is over. So, I must repeat what I have said so often before—but 
this time with much greater force than before—that I shall be constantly praying 
for light and guidance. This much, however, I can say that I shall seek peaco 
much more eagerly than imprisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. I 
shall, therefore, again use this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake 
of exploring the avenues of peace." 

Looking remarkably well as compared with wbat ha was on the day of his 
discharge, Mr. Gandhi received a group of press men at 10 a. m. to-day in the 
spacious hall of Lady Thackersey’s where he conducted hie last 21 days’ fast, Mr. 
Gandhi epoke very dearly and often with feeling. Towards the end of the inter¬ 
view which lasted nearly for an hour, signs of exhaustion were, however, perceptible 
and at Mrs. Naidu’s suggestion the pressmen stopped asking more questions. Mr. 
Gandhi commenced by expressing his thanks to Col. Chandv, Civil Surgeon, Poona, 
his staff and nurses for the very great care with which they had looked after him 
and alBO Lt.-Col. Martin, Superintendent, Yerwada prison, and his staff for their 
kind treatment of him during the early stage of the fast. Mr. Gandhi proceeded :— 
“I would like the public to he assured about my condition. Generally a week’s 
fast is nothing for me and though thiB time the fast, whilst it lasted, caused terrible 
physical agony because of my inability to take necessary quantity of water, I feel 
on the second day after breaking the fast I sball be able to regain my lost strength 
within a reasonable time. There need be therefore no cause for anxiety." 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the future, and stated : “One thing however I 
do want to make clear. This discharge is a matter of no joy for me. Possibly, 
it is a matter of shame that I took my comrades to prison and came out of it by 
fasting. The statement made on behalf of the Government in connection with the 
fast I have not had time to study at all fully. During the fast and a few days 
previous to it, I was deprived of all news published in the Press in connection 
with it." Mr. Gandhi explained this further when, replying to a question, he stated 
that the “Times of India" given to him during this period was mutilated, portions 
bearing on the fast having been out out of it. 

Mr. Gandhi proceeded to say :— “Therefore. I do not know all that had been 
stated in the Press regarding the fast. But wbat little energy I had to read yester¬ 
day shows that the Government have not done me justice. It should be remem¬ 
bered when I took my fast in Yerowada in September last, tbe Government gave 
me fullest facilities for seeing people, giving interviews and writing letters in the 
matter of anti-untouchability work, not because I was a State prisoner, but because 
they recognised it was justly due to me to give me those facilities if they held me 
in their custody. If, therefere, the mistake was made by them, it was made at that 
very first fast. Had they choBen, they could have unconditionally di charged me 
as they did at the time of the twenty-one days’ fast or this time. The question of 
jail discipline was just as pertinent then as now, but they did not do so. They 
thought it was a better policy for them to keep me in custody and give the faci¬ 
lities I have referred to. 

Government's Order or Nov. 1932 

Mr. Gandhi continued : “Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, faci¬ 
lities for doing Barijan work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I imme¬ 
diately sent in respectful protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory res¬ 
ponse, I had perforce to send a letter saying uolesa the Government gave me facilities 
for Harijan work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living for me and 
in reply to that on 3rd, November last the following orders were conveyed 'to me: 
“Dated 3rd. November 1932: Government of India recognise in view of considerations 
stated in Mr. Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24th that if he is to carry out 
the programme he has set before himself in regard to removal of untonchability 




regard to yjBitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to removal of 
untouohabilily. 

They also recognise if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this [matter are to be fully 
effective, there can he no reetriction on publicity. 
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' They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 
with the problem of untouchability, They are removing all restrictions on visitors 
and correspondence and publicity in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words have no reference to civil disobedience and are strictly limited to the removal 
of untouchability. They note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
officials at interviews and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the 
Government at any time consider such procedure as desirable.’' 

Referring to the Government orders Mr. Gandhi stated: “These orders were 
passed with the full knowledge of my requirements and with the full knowledge of 
what they meant in September. I Bay once more when the Government arrested 
me again after 21 days fast they had to face my request for doing the Harijau 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State Prisoner or any 
‘Other. In my opinion classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Hacijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 

E ublic. If I am wrong in thinking, whether outside or inside the prison, I should 
ave the fullest liberty to carry ou the programme of anti-untouchability which I 
have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered imperti¬ 
nent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. But 
if I am right then my fast should be treated as sacrificial eeal. One thing more, 
It has been said ou behalf of the Government that when owing to 21 days r fast I 
was discharged, I have more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facte which are all capable of being proved 
to-day. But I give a few outstanding instance. The whole of 21 days, and subse¬ 
quent days during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray 
and think and not writing or talking, and I can say during this period I thought 
nothing else but God and Gods’ children, Harijans. Then when I was able to 
carry on sustained conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address 
a meeting of Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After 
that when I was able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the 
‘Hariian’. True, white I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and 
held frequent conversations with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobe¬ 
dience. There was no secret about it and I am not ashamed or it. Civil Disobe¬ 
dience ie an integral part of my life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not 
given to civil disobedience work. Ae a matter of fact, in view of the advice I 
tendered to the conference, it was not necessary then, Then, when I went to 
Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing the Ashram must have occupied 
tremendous amount of my time, but I am again able to say tremendous amount of 
my time was taken up with Harijau service, 

Harijan Uplift—Reply to Criticism 

Ou the 25th. August again, Mr. Gandhi, in the course of an interview to Pressmen, 
observed 

‘Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, facilities for doing '.Harijan 
work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I immediately sent in a respectful 
protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory response, I had perforce to 
send a letter saying that unless the Government gave me facilities for Harijau 
work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living for me. In reply to 
that on 3rd November laet the following orders were conveyed to me. 

‘The Government of India recognise, in view of the considerations stated in, Mr. 
Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24th, that if he is to carry out the programme 
he has set before himself in regard to removal of untouchability, which they had 
not before fully appreciated, it is necessary he should have freedom in regard to 
. visitors and correspondence on matters etriotly limited to .removal of untouchability. 

‘They alse recognise that if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this matter are to be 
fully effective, there can be no restriction on publicity. 

‘They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 
with the problem of untouchaoility. They are removing all restrictions on visitors 
and correspondence and publicity in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words have no reference to eiril disobedience end are strictly limited to the 
removal of untouchability. 
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They note that. Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of officials at interviews 
and inspection then and there of correspondence, should, the Government at any 
time consider snch a procedure desirable.” 

Referring to the Government orders, Mr. Gandhi stated: ‘These orders were 
passed with a full knowledge of my requirements and with a full knowledge what 
they meant. I say Once more, when thel Government arrested me again after the 
twenty-one days’ fast, they had to face my request for being allowed to do Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion, classification ie wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Harijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. If I am wrong in thinking that whether outeide or inside the prison I 
should have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability 
which I have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered 
impertinent and should not count either with the Government or with the pubiio. 
But if I am right then my fast should be treated as a sacrificial seal. 

‘One thing morn It has been said on behalf of the Government that when 
owing to twenty-one days’ fast I was discharged, I gave more attention to 
political than to Harijan work. I cannot imagine a grosser misrepresentation of 
facts which are all capable of being proved to-day. Bat I give a few 
outstanding instances. The whole of the twenty-one days and subsequent 
day during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray and think 
and not writing or taking, I can say daring this period I thought of nothing else 
but God and God’s children, Harijans. Then when I was able to carry on sustain¬ 
ed conversation _ with a group of men, my first aot was to address a meeting of 
Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After that, when I was 
able to do any pubiio writing, my first writing was for the ‘Harijan.’ True, while 
I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and held frequent conversations 
with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobedience. There was no secret 
about it and I am not ashamed of it Civil Disobedience is an integral part of my 
life. But the fact is the buik of my time was not given to civil disobedience work. 
As a matter of fact, in view of the advice £ tendered to the conference, it was not 
necessary then. Then when I went to Abmedabad, people may think that sacrificing 
the Ashram muBt have occupied a tremendous amount of my time, but I am 
again able to say a tremendous amount of my time was taken up with Harijan 
service. 

' “A Gross Breach op Promise” 

‘Thousands gathered at prayer time and every time, if I spoke at all to these 
crowds, I spoke on untouchabilily ; and I collected funds at every one these meetings 
with more or less generous response, every pice of which went to the Harijan fund. 
If .challenged. 1 would multiply instances of this character. It, therefore, in my 
opinion, ill becomes anybody, much more a Government official, to recklessly 
charge me with having done a thing which I bad not done to justify a procedure 
which, to a simple mind like mine, appears to be a manifest and gross breach of the 
promise deliberately made to a prisoner in their custody”. 

When Mr. Gandhi’s attention wast drawn to the Home Member’s statement 
in the Assembly that Mr % Gandhi wishes to combine simultaneously two incom¬ 
patible things, deliberate incarceration and complete freedom to carry on social work 
aB an ordinary man, Mr. Gandhi replied : ‘I do not consider that there is anything 
incompatible in it. I_ would be asking for incompatible things, if I asked for per¬ 
mission to conduct Civil Disobedience from inside the prison walls”. 

Mr. Gandhi was then asked if in his opinion bis political campaign during the 
last few months had done the country any good. Mr. Gandhi replied that he was 
unable to reply to this question as he had no opportunity to gauge the reaction 
of the movement on the people. “But”, he continued, “it was his firm conviction 
that the movement which was the cleanest weapon possible, in the hands of self- 
respecting people, to resist injustice, could not but’,have done good. 

Task Before Hindu Reformers 

Asked whether the concessions given by the Government for Harijan work were 
not adequate enough, Mr. Gandhi replied iu the negative, saying that there still 
remained a tremendous amount of work to be done in connection with anti-untouch- 
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ability. The political part of it formed only very little. The task before the refor¬ 
mers was to bring about a change of heart on the part of the Caste-Hindus. 

Unkindest Cot of All 

Mr. Gandhi, continuing, said that he could not describe the grief it caused to 
him when, on a matter of this character where Government orders had been so 
explicit in November lost, the same officials should have been responsible for goading 
him on to a fast and then to say that he wanted to become a dictator. This was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

Asked if Mr. Rajagopalachari for example, who had been a party to the Poona 
Pact and who was now in jail, could not eeek permission for doing Harijan work 
like himself, Mr. Gandhi replied in the negative and added: “I will side with the 
Government in resisting Mr. Rajagopalchari, because Mr. Rajagopalachari was not 

S resent at the Round Table Conference. I was there as the sole representative of 
[r. Rajagopalachari and other Congressmen and I made a declaration that I Bhail 
resist with my life separate electorates for the Depressed Classes and therefore it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to me to conduct this campaign even ineide 
the jail.” • 

Referring to political questions, Mr. Gandhi was asked what form his effort 
for peace would take. Mr. Gandhi replied that he did not know what form it 
would take at the present moment. It was still in the lap of the future: It was 
all impenetrable darkness for him just now. But if the Government had the will 
for peace—and he knew Congress had the will—then peace could be bad. lfut on 
what terms he could not say at present, not having all the strings in his hand 
to-day. 

Asked if he would be approaching the Viceroy again for an interview, Mr. 
Gandhi said that he could not say definitely, but it was quite on the card. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by saying that he hoped to be restored to health in the 
course of a week' or more and that he was now ou milk diet and was free from 
pain or discomfort. 

Abstention From Disobedience—Mahatma’s Fast 

On the 14th. September, Gandhiji announced his abstention from civil disobedience 
till 3rd August next. The following is the text of his statement to the press : 

“As t rule, during my long course of public service, the next moment’s step has 
been clear before me, but since my unexpected release from prison, on 23rd August 
last, darkness has surrounded me. The path of duty has, therefore, not been 
clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may yet take several weeks 
for me to regain the lost strength. To seek imprisonment as soon as I was physi¬ 
cally fit or to restrain myself for the interrupted year of imprisonment was the 
question before me. 

“After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion that up to the 
termination of the period of sentence, that is, up to the 3rd August next, I must 
not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil resistance. This, however, iu 
no way affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal 
conference at Poona. That I have to suspend action for myself is unfortunate, but 
inevitable.” 

“My release has placed roe in a most embarrassing position, but as a satyagrahi, 
that is, as a humble seeker of truth, somehow or other it ofiends my sense of 
propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my discharge. 
Whatever is the motive behind it, I may not quarrel with the release. I must 
examine the act on its merit. It appears to me to be petty to force the Govern¬ 
ment to re-arrest me by taking aggressive action during the unexpired term of 
imprisonment unless extraordinary circumstances, which £ cannot foresee, arise 
compelling me to ■ revise my decision. There is no room for smallness in civil 
resistance. 7 ’ 

“This self-imposed restraint is a bitter cup. When I said at my trial after the 
arrest that to remain outside and be a helpless witness of the devastating and 
demoralising effect of the ordinance rule was an unbearable agony, I stated the 
simple unvarnished fact. That agony is no less to-day than it was on 4th August. 
But I must bear it. I cannot be a willing party to an undignified cat-and-mouse 
game, if the Government have any such thing in contemplation. Therefore, when 
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and if f am arrested again and denied Harijnn service, I would not hesitate, if I 
had the inner urge, to undertake a fast to the finish, which ehouid not be broken 
even if the Government released me, as they did on 23rd August last, when the 
danger point had been reached. 

“I must state the limitations of my self-restraint in clear terms. Whilst I can 
refrain from aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as I am to see, help 
guiding those who will seek my advice ana preventing the national movement from 
running into wrong channels, It is the ever growing _ belief with me that truth 
cannot oe found by violent means. The attainment of national independence is to 
me the Bearch after truth. The terrorist methods, whether adopted by the oppressor 
or his victim can, I am convinced, be effectively answered never by violent resis¬ 
tance, but only by civil resistance. I would therefore be guilty of disloyalty to 
my creed if I attempted to put greater restraint on myself than 1 nave adumberated 
in this statement. If then Government leave me free, I propose to devote this 
period to Harijan Bervice and if possible also to snch constructive activities os my 
health may permit. 

^Tt is needless ' to repeat here that peace is as much part of my being os civil 
resistance. Indeed, a civil resistor offers resistance only when peace becomes 
impossible. Therefore, so far as I am concerned and so long as 1 am free, I shall 
make all endeavour in my power to explore every poBBible avenue of honourable 
peace. 1 '" 

Pt. Jawaharlal’B Statement 

Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru also issued the following statement 

“ J have now had the privilege of long and intimate conversations with the 
Mahatma and placed my viewpoint before him and listened to his advice. Two 
questions faced os, the larger national question involved in the struggle for freedom 
and the personal issne raised by Gandhiji's recent discharge from prison. The latter 
was a personal question affecting him, though, of course, any decision of his was 
bound to have national reactions. 

“In view of the gr^t public interest taken in onr eon venations, it has been 
thought that a convenient way of placing some of the important points before the 
public would be by exchange of letters between Gondbiji ana myself. It is proposed 
to exchange issue of these letters to the Press in due course. 

“1 have seldom been influenced by religious or other considerations, though the 
moral practical aspect of natyagraha has always appealed to me. I have nad a 
request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the A. I. O. O. I 
would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound to do, if there is n requisition 
demanding such a meeting,' but I feel that under the present circumstances there 
Bre considerable difficulties in the way of convening an A. I. 0. 0. 


GANDHI-JAWAHARLAL CONFERENCE 


Pandit Jawaharlal's Letter 

The first of the letters of Pandit' Jawaharlal to Mr. Gandhi was released 
for publication on the 15th. September. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s letter, which exceeds a thousand words, stresses the 
importance of the resolution passed by the Karachi Congress on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic changes, and clarifies the position in this respect. 

Pandit JawaharJal, at the outset, repeats that they stood for complete 
independence. As there was a confusion arising out-of the vagne phraseology and 
from misleading propaganda, he thought it was as well to remove this by a 
reiteration of their political demand. Obviously, the word “independence" mast 
include full control of the Army. Foreign relations and economic control, os had 
been clearly laid down by the Congress, 

As regards economic matters, the Karachi Congress, by passing the resolution on 
fundamental rights and economio changes, had given a lead and pointed out the 

(lirefttinn in vhlnh f.hou nhnulrl rnnva 
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Pandit Jawaharlal continued"I attach great importance to that resolution. 
But personally^, I would like to go further and clarify the position still more. It 
Beamed to me if we are to improve the condition of the masses and to raise them 
economically and give them freedom it is inevitable that vested interests in India 
will have to give up their special position, and many of their privileges. It is 
inconceivable to me how else the masses can rise. Therefore the problem of 
aohieving freedom becomes one of revising the vested interests in favour of the 
masses. To the extent this is done, to that extent only will freedom come. 

“The biggest vested interests in India is that of the British Government, next 
the Indian Princes, and the others follow. We do not wish to injure any class or 
group and the divesting should be done as gently as possible, and with every 
effort to avoid injury. But it ia obvious that the divesting is bound to cause loss 
to classes or groups which enjoy special privilegea at the expense of the masses. 
It is also obvious that the process of divesting must be as speedy as possible to 
bring relief to the masses whose condition, as you know, is as baa as it can well 
be. Indeed, the economic forces themselves are acting with amazing rapidity to-day 
and breaking up the old order. The big Zamindari and Talnkdari system in the 
United Provinces has largely collapsed, though it may be kept up for some time 
longer by outside agencies. Even the condition of the Zaminaara is very bad, and 
the peasantry of course are in a far worse position.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said: “They had all agreed that the Round 
Table Conference and its various productions were utterly useless to Bolve even one 
of India’s maDy problems. It Beemed to him that the Round Table Conference 
was an effort to consolidate the vested interests of India behind the British 
Government bo as to face the rising powerful national and economic movements iu 
the country. The effort was foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Turning to another aspect, the Pandit stated that the problem of India’s freedom 
coujd not be separated from vital international problems of the world. The present 
crisis in the world’s affairs was having their repercussiona in India. At _ any 
moment this might result in complete breakdown or in a violent international 
conflagration. Everywhere there was conflict and contest between the forces of 
reaction and vested interests, India could not 'remain a silent witness to this 
confliot of the titanic forces of the world. But this at present oould be ideological 
only. 

Turning to the immediate national problems, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to the 
confusion that had been created by Mr. M. S. Aney’s action in dissolving Congress 
Committees. This had been taken to mean in certain quarters that the Congress 
had been dissolved, but he took it that Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Aney’s directions 
were in the nature of advice or suggestions to meet a certain position that had 
arisen, and the Congress had been dissolved as it could not be under the 
constitution. The Congress continued as before, but it was clear that it could not 
function normally when its committees had been declared illegal. This had helped 
to avoid the evil of unreliable'workers coming at the head of affairs and exploiting 
the name of the Congress, when reliable old workers had gone to jail. This action 
of Mr. M. 8. Aney he hoped had not prevented the Congress workers from co¬ 
operating in an organised way for carrying out their programme. 

Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience the Pandit felt that there was 
no fundamental difference, as civil disobedience was essentially an individual affair, 
and Mr. Gandhi had made it clear to him in the course of hiB conversation that 
this had not prevented organisations if they felt strong enough, from taking up 
mass civil disobedience. 

The Pandit agreed with Mr. Gandhi that their movement was essentially an 
open one, aDd secret methods did not fit in with it. But, agreeing with it, some 
of them felt to some extent, as for instance in corresponding with each other, 
that some measure of secrecy might be necessary. But secrecy was hardly 
the word for it, and privacy suited better. Though he agreed with Mr. Gandhi in 
discouraging secret methods, he felt that a certain amount of latitude might be 
permitted in exceptional circumstances. 


Gandbiji’s Reply 

Mahatma Gandhi in his reply to Pandit Jawaharlal said that he was iu complete 
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agreement with mach of what was stated in the Pandit’s letter. Mr. Gandhi 
continued: 

“The experience gained after the Karachi Congress has, if possible, strengthened 
my faith in the main resolution and the economio programme referred to by you. I 
have no doubt in my mind that our goal can be no lees than complete independence. 
I am also in whole-nearted agreement with you when you Bay that without a mate* 
rial revision of vested interests, the condition of the masses can never be improved. 
I believe, too, though I may not go as far as you do, that before India oan become 
-one homogenous entity, the Princes will have to part with much of their power, and 
become popular representatives of the people, over whom they are ruling to-day. 

‘I can corroborate, from first experience, much of what you Bay about the Round 
table Conference. Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with yon, that io 
these days of rapid inter-communication and growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind, we must recognise that oar nationalism must not be inconsistent 
with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected by 
what is going on in other parts of the world. I oan, therefore, go the whole length 
with you ana say that we should raDge ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
whole. But I know, that, though there ia such agreement between you and me in 
the enunciation of ideals, there are temperamental differences between us. You have 
emphasised the necessity of a clear statement of the goal. But having once deter¬ 
mined it. I have never attached importance to a repetition thereof. The dearest 

S ossible definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take ub there, if we 
o not know and utilise the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned 
myself principally with the conservation of means and their progressive use. 1 know 
if we oan take care of them, the attainment of the goal is assured. 

“I feel too that our progress towards the goal will be in the exact proportion to 
the purity of our means. If we can give an ocular demonstration of our uttermost 
truthfulness and non-violence, I am convinced that our statement of the national 
goal cannot long offer the interests which your letter would appear to attack. We 
no not seek to coerce any. We seek to convert them. This method may appear to 
be long, perhaps too long, bnt I am convinced it is the shortest. 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, agrees with Pandit Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. 
Aney’s decision, and opines that the movement would have collapsed through grow¬ 
ing internal weakness but for these instructions. Congressmen were deluding them¬ 
selves into the belief that there were organisations effectively functioning to which 
they could look for guidance^ when as a matter of fact, under the ordinance rule, 
the functioning of Congress Committees had become impossible. Individual civil 
misters did not need the aid of any organisation. If Mr. Aney’s instruction in this 
matter was understood, with all its implications, ordinances would be nugatory |as 
far as the civil resisters were concerned. 

Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi explains that it is 
not right to think that there was no fundamental difference between them. The 
chief distinction is that in individual civil disobedience everyone is an independent 
unit and his fall does not affect others, while, in mass eivil disobedience, the fall ol 
one generally affects otherB adversely. There is no question of failure in individual 
civil disobedience. About secret methods, Mr. Gandhi reiterates that he is firm as 
ever that these Bhould be tabooed. These have caused much miechief and if not put 
down, may cause further rain. There may be exceptional circumstances that might 
warrant them, but he would forego that advantage for the sake of the masses whom 
we want to eduoate in fearlessness. He would not confuse their miodB by leading 
them to think that under certain circumstances they might restore to secret 
methods. 

Mr, Gandhi concludes: “I notice ono gap in yonr letter. Yon make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the Congress, They have become 
an integral part of the Congress programme that was framed after mature deli¬ 
berations in 1920. We CAnnot possibly do without constructive activities, such as, 
communal unity, removal of nntouchability and universalisation of the spinning 
wheel and khaddar. I am as strong as ever about these, We must recognise that 
whilst Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of thousands, civil resistors 
imprisoned have never numbered more than one lakh at the outside. I feel there 
ie something radically wrong if paralysis overtakes the remaining lakhs. There ie 
nothing to be ashamed of in open confession by those who, for any reason what- 
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soever, are unable to join civil registers' ranks. They alao would be serving the 
cbubs or the country . and bringing it nearer the goal, who are engaged in any of 
the constructive activities I have named. Several other hundred activities, I can 
add to the list. 

Ordinance or no ordinance, if individual Congressmen and Congress-women will 
learn the art of contributing their share to the work of building up the House of 
Independence, and realise their own importance, dark as the horizon seems to us, 
there is absolutely no cause for despair or disappointment, said Mr. Gandhi. 

Finally, Mr. Gandhi said : “I would like to sayil have no sense of defeat iu 
The hope in me that this country of ours is fast marching towards its goal 
is burning as bright as it did iu 1920. But, as you are aware, after full and pray- 
er *ul consideration, I decided not to take the offensive during the unexpired 
period of tny sentence of imprisonment. I need not go into the reasons as 1 have 
already issued a separate statement about it. This personal suspension, although 
it may be misunderstood for a while, will show how and when it may become a 
duty. And if it is a duty, it cannot possibly injure^he cause.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal on the Talks 

The following is the text of the statement issued by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the Poona talks 

“Immediately after my discharge from the prison, my first thought was the 
serious illness of my mother, and I hastened to her bedside in hospital. But though 
anxiety filled, me and my mind was troubled because of her illness, it was inevitable 
for me to think hard about the present political condition of the country and the 
course of our struggle for freedom. For over two years, I had not met Gaudhiji, 
and much had happened duriDg this period. I sought to find out 
how matters stood from some of my colleagues in the United Provinces^ but 
above all I desired to meet Gandhiji after my long separation from him. 

‘‘It was hard for me to leave my mother’s bedside, but as soon as I could pos¬ 
sibly. do so for a few days, I came to Poona. I have now had the privilege of long 
and intimate conversations with Gandhiji, and have placed my view-point before 
him and listened to his advice. Two questions faced ub, the larger national question 
involved in the struggle for freedom and the personal issue raised by Gaudhiji’s 
recent discharge from prison. The latter was a question which Gandhiji alone could 
decide. It was primarily a matter affecting him though, of course, any decision of 
his was bound to have national reactions. 

“I had come to Poona to see Gandhiji and dear up my own mind about many 
matters. But I find that considerable public interest has been taken in the con¬ 
versations, and there seems to be an expectation that some public statement should 
be made in regard to them. It has been thought that a convenient way of placing 
some of the important points before the pnbiio would be by an exchange of letters 
between Gandhiji and myBelf. It is proposed to exchange and issue these letters to 
the Press in due course. 

“It has been my privilege, in common with vast number of my countrymen and 
countrywomen, to take part in the struggle for India’s freedom during the last 
memorable thirteen years under the leadership and inspiration of Gandhiji. My own 
view-points always nave been political and economic, and I havel seldom been influen¬ 
ced by religious or other like considerations, though the moral and practical aspect 
of Satyagraha has always appealed to me. 

"Gandhiji, as is well-known, is essentially a man of religion, and his outlook is 
governed by this. Despite thU difference in outlook, many or us have found numer¬ 
ous points of agreement with him, and have most willingly and joyously followed 
his lead in action. India knows, and the world knows, how great a leader in action 
he is, and how he has infused the breath of life and hope in our suffering and 
toiling masses. Politically, the objective he had in view appealed to us, and we 
worked to the best of our ability to achieve it. I feel the methods he haB taught 
.us to follow are fundamentally right for us, and that we must coutinue to pursue 
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them till we gain that objective, and that, for these methods, his leadership is 
essential. Freedom oan have no real meaning^ for ns, unless it is the freedom of the 
lowest and the most exploited in the land. Gandhiji has always laid stress on this, 
and it is from these down-trodden classes that he has drawn his strength. I feel, 
however, it would be desirable to define our objective more clearly, so that there 
may be no misapprehensions in India and abroad. In particular, I feel, in these 
days of the economic breakdown of the Capitalist order, that it is essential for us 
to lay down a clear economic policy for the notional movement. 

‘I have had a request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. I would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound 
to do, if there is a requistion demanding such a meeting. But 1 feel that, under 
the present circumstances, there are considerable difficulties in the way of convening 
a meeting of the A. I. C. 0.” 


UTILISATION OF ASHRAM BUILDINGS 

Gandhi’s Letter to Birla ' 

In the course of a letter to Mr. GhanBbyamdas Birla, President of Tthe Servants 
of the Untouchables Society, written ifrom the ‘Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, under 
date September 30, Mahatmaji said :— 

“As you are aware, the Satyagraha Ashram grounds, with the buildings, in Sabar- 
mati were abandoned on 1st. August last by the Ashram people. I had expected 
that the Government would, in view of my letter addressed to them, take charge of 
this abandoned property. But they did not do eo. It then became a question with 
me as to what was my duty in the circumstance. I felt it was wrong altogether to 
allow the valuable buildings and equally valuable crops and trees, to be neglected 
and rnn to waste. I consulted friends and co-workers, and came to the conclusion 
that the best use to make of the Ashram was to dedicate it once for all to the 
service of Harijane. I placed my proposal before the trustees of the Ashram, as 
also fellow-members. They, I am happy to say, whole-heartedy approved of it”. 

The letter proceeds : “Under the new proposal, the trustees divest themselves 
entirely of this property. This procedure is permissible under the trust deed, 
service of Harijaus being one of the objects of the trust”, * 

“The question that the trustees and I had to consider”; Gandhiji* continued, 
“was to whom the property was to be transferred for the specific use I have men¬ 
tioned. We came unanimously to the conclusion that it should be transferred to 

the all-India Harijan organisation for All-India use.” 

Gandhiji suggests that the Servants of the Untouchables Society should appoint 
a special committee with Mr. Birla and its secretary as ex-officio members and 
three Ahmodabad citizens, with power to add to this committee, to take over this 

trust and give effect to its objects. As there are trained teachers and workers who 

had long been connected with the Ashram and had specialised themselves in Harijan 
work, Mahatmaji hopes that the special committee he suggests would have no diffi¬ 
culty in managing the trust. 

Mahatmaji concluded—"Some Harijan families, as you are aware, are already living 
there. It has long been the dream of the Ashram members to establish a colony of 
Harijan families, but beyond having a few of them, we were not able to make 
farther progress. Experiments in tanning were also conducted there. The manu¬ 
facture of sandals were going on up to the time of the disbandment. The buildings 
include a spacious hostel easily accommodating 100 boarders. It has a fairly big 
weaving shed land also other buildings exceptionally fitted for the usee I have 
named. The property contains 100 acres. I venture to Bay therefore that although 
the site is none too large for the fulfilment of the objects mentioned, it ib large 
enough for the response that may be reasonably expected for some time to come, I 
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hope the society will have no objection to accepting the offer of the trustees to take 
over the responsibility implied in its acceptance”. 


CONGRESS POLICY—PT. MALAVIYA’S APPEAL 

That the All-India Co agrees Committee should meet at an early date to review 
the present political situation and consider what programme of action it should 
recommend to the country, was suggested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malnviya in 
the course of a statement, which the "Hjndusthan Times” published early in October. 
Panditji has definite proposals to make both regarding the economic and the political 
programme, which he proposes to submit to the A. I. C. 0. before placing the 
same before other political parties. The idea of two parties working within the 
Congress is deprecated, especially when the White Paper scheme is being thruBt 
upon India, and the importance of complete unity not only inside the Congress, 
but also among all political parties in the country is necessary. 

Pandit Malaviya stated: “I deprecate the talk of two parties being formed 
within the Congress. There never was a time when unity within the Congress was 
more necessary in the country's interest than it is to-day. It iB the bounden duty 
of the Congress, it being the oldest and most influential national political organisa¬ 
tion in the country, to bring about such unity and thereby establish that greater 
unity among all political parties which alone can give ns strength and power to 
protect the rights of our people and to secure to them what is their birth right 
viz., government of the country for the people by the people.” 

The Pandit reviews the present position and states that the country is passing 
through a most critical period of its history. Indians' fate is being hammered 
out in England with indefensible disregard of the opinions of the people of India. 
Many of our sober-minded people have been driven to the conclusion, that if the 
present party in England dominates, there is no hope of anything like full respon¬ 
sible Government or Dominion Status. 

The present attitude of the Government is largely due, says Pandit Malaviya, to 
disunity in onr rank. In these circumstances, our duty demands that the nest 
amongst us should meet at an early date to decide upon a national policy and 
programme best calculated to bring about our earliest political and economio 
salvation. 

Pandit Malaviya continues: “An essential condition of Bnccess is that our pro¬ 
gramme should command the support of all honest and earnest patriots. I nave' 
myself got very definite proposals to place before the country, as I have no doubt 
many other friendB have. I am waiting to lay them before the A. I. 0. C. in the 
first instance, aa I consider it of the highest importance, that such proposal 
should have the united support of the Congress before they are placed before other 
political parties.” 

Pandit Malaviya observes: I do not agree with those who find fault with 
Mahatmaji for having arrived at the decision which he announced the other day, 
imposing a restraint upon his activities for the unexpired period of his sentence 
of imprisonment. However unjust the sentence was, I think that, in view of the 
unconditional release and -in the circumstances in which it took [place, the decision 
announced by him was the only one which a man of truth and honour like 
Mahatma Gandhi could arrive at. But, in my opinion, in view of the decision 
and of the several announcements made after the Poona Conference and in 
view of the political conditions now existing in this country, and of all 
that is taking place in relation to it in England and, also in view of the general 
depression or trade, industry and widespread unemployment and consequent intense 
economic suffering which our people are undergoing, it is very necessary that the 
All-India Congress Committee should meet at an early date to review the whole situa¬ 
tion and to consider what programme of work it Bhould recommend to the country 
to adopt, to briDg about a change in the situation. 

Gandhiji’s Advice to sb Sought 

The Pandit hopes that a duly signed requisition has been sent or will soon be 
sent to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to convene the A. I. O. C. at an early date at a 
place convenient to Mahatma Gandhi, so that his invaluable advioe .may be available 
to the Committee regarding proposals which will be placed before it. 



The Present Political Situation 


The following important review of the political situation of the country waa 
issued by the ‘Hindu’ of Madras as a leading article iu its issue of the 19th. 
August 1933:— 

It is more than a fortnight since Mahatma Gandhi Te-started civil disobedience 
and courted imprisonment as a sequel to the Viceroy's refusal of his request for an 
interview to discuss the situation. Some of his dose colleagues have followed his 
lead and others in larger or smaller number will go on doing likewise. We have 
already pointed out the unwisdom and impropriety of the Government’s decision to 
refuse the ioterview. We also took the occasion to regret the Poona decisions as to 
civil disobedience and to reiterate what we had previously urged, viz., that in the 
circumstances and conditions of the country—now fully admitted by Congressmen 
themselves and recognised by Mahatma Gandhi—civil disobedience as a mass or 
organised movement should be called off and that the Congress and Congressmen, 
without abjuring their principles or faith as to civil disobedience could revert to nor¬ 
mal political activities, and iu particular strive to achieve that concerted political 
action whioh was so frnitful in 1928-29, We emphasised that such reorientation 
waa all the more urgently needed to-day in view of the dominance of reactionary 
counsels in Britain. 

The Poona Decisions 

Mr. Aney, as acting Congress President, issned, after the Viceroy’a refusal to see 
Gandhiji, an official statement embodying his decisions after considering the "recom¬ 
mendations of the informal conference” and the ’‘advice tendered by Mahatma 
Gandhi”—which advice he has since amplified in a statement the aubBtanoe of 
which has been published in the Frees. He has also written to Mr. Satyamurti 
clearing certain doubts and declining, except upon a proper requisition from tha 
requisite number of members, to convene an A. I. 0. C. meeting to consider the 
position further. The contents of this letter, as well as a statement by Mr. Jairam- 
aaB Dsnlstram as Secretary of the Congress, are published elsewhere; they together 
with Mahatmsji’s exposition exhibit the civil disobedience campaign ana the pro¬ 
gramme of constructive work in a different light from that in which they have 
been viewed by many Congressmen. Without the least desire to undervalue the 
faith and determination of those patriots who have already sought or may here¬ 
after seek imprisonment on the new plan, we think it urgently necessary that 
those Congressmen who have not gone to jail and who do not propose to partici¬ 
pate in the civil disobedience movement, should take Btock of the present situation 
and act in a manner consistent with the best traditions of the Congress and con¬ 
ducive to the achievement of the national political objective—Swaraj. It is wholly 
in this view that we venture to put before them the definite issues tbat have 
arisen from the unfortunate decisions at Poona. We have not had any accurate 
report of what have been described by Mr. Aney as the "recommendations of tha 
informal conference” or of the "advice tendered by Mahatma Gandhi” and we 
have no desire to rely upon any one-sided press reports of the same. Taking the 
statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney and in conjuction therewith 
the statements of others who were aotual participants in the Poona Conference^ 
we feel it onr duty to point out that the basio principles upon which Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded to tender the advice that has been implicitly accepted by hia 
followers, are such as go beyond what the Congress or Congressmen as a body 
can be irrevocably committed to. 

The Primary Issue 

The fnndamental _ position whioh the Congress took in the past in relation to 
nonviolence and civil disobedience and which it ia entitled to revise and vary from 
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t' 1 ®® to time should be understood clearly bo that the need for the Congress being 
perfectly free to carry on its primary political programme without the obsessions 
of any dogma or creed could be correctly appreciated. Congressmen not partici* 
patmg in the civil disobedience movement have been placed in an extremely ano- 
maloua and unsatisfactory position by reaction of the Poona decisions. Technically, 
no doubt, these decisions are but personal directions of the acting President, or 
dictator as he is sometimes called, and questions as to the authority of the Working 
Committee or of the All India Congress Committee being needed to confirm or 
vary them have no doubt been raised and may be discussed from various 
standpoints. But we do not think that the discussion of these technical aspects 
ib of much consequence, bo long as Mahatma Gandhi has formulated or endorsed 
the decisions which on that account are bound to command support from many 
Congressmen. What we think is necessary for Congressmen to visualise is not so 
much the right of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss and alter these 
decisions, but the necessity for leading members of the A. I. O. 0. facing the 
issues squarely and determining what the Congress ought to do at the present 
juncture in view of the changea conditions that are upon ug. 


Ms. Aney’s Instructions 

According to the instructions of Mr. Aney, while the campaign of civil disobe¬ 
dience ib not unconditionally withdrawn, mass civil disobedience has been continued 
for the time being, the resultant position being stated to be that the right of indi¬ 
viduals who may be ready for every suffering and prepared to act on their own 
responsibility to continue civil disobedience “is reserved.” If this was all that 
was implied, the position would, to some extent, be analogous to that taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when he suspended the starting of mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli in 1922. But when Mr. Aney goes further ana says that “all who are able 
and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibility though 
without expectation of help from the Congress organisations, are expected to do so” 
and when Mahatma Gandhi amplifies this instruction by saying that such people 
.“would be actiDg on behalf of and iu the name of the Congress,” the position 
becomes extremely confusing and perplexing. The rather vague and misleading 
terms iu which the instructions for the dissolution of Congress organisations were 
couched have now been explained in a manner which has naturally induced the 
Government to construe Mahatmaji’a statement as favouring the revival of a cam¬ 
paign of general civil disobedience by successive steps. We do not know whether 
Mahatma]! intended that his action and that of those who might fpliow him 
Bhould be interpreted in this Bense; if he had, he could hardly Save instructed 
Congressmen not practising civil disobedience to carry on constructive work— 
including council entry, later on, if found advisable or possible. 


Gandhui’s Creed and Congress Policy 

It is plaiD, however, that Mahatma Gandhi hafl throughout these several expo¬ 
sitions ignored the clear distinction which he once very properly made between 
his own principles and faith in civil disobedience and the principles which the 
Congress had accepted for achieving its aims. In his statement of 26th July last 
he has dwelt chiefly upon hie own faith in the creed of non-violence and all that 
flows ■ from it and not on the policy or programme which under very specific 
limitations and restrictions the Congress accepted and adopted in 1920. Every one 
will agree with him—and the Congress and the country will ever be grateful to 
him in this behalf^-on the message of non-violence preached by him in tne darkest 
days of India’s travail. By adopting it as “the right route to our goal in 1920” 
the country has gained in political stature, momentum and power; we see the 
evidence of it in the masB consciousness of the national self-respect that has made 
itBelf felt both by our rulers and by the world at large. But neither the country 
as a whole nor many leading Congressmen will agree with the views which Qandhi]i 
has put forward of the tenet of non-violence and its scope in practical application 
or with his implied contention that the country as a whole hae actually adopted 
them or that the CoDgress committed itself to these views for all time. That the 
spirit of non-violence should spread throughout the world and Satyagraha Bhould 
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be the basis of the future ordering of the world is what idealists may always hope 
for. But that India should wait for her freedom until the spirit of non-violence 
permeate every human being in India in the manner in which Mahatma Gandhi 
wants it Bhonld, bo that the rest of the world may follow India’s example and do 
likewise, is a different proposition. It cannot, at any rate, be contended that the 
Congress has been irrevocably committed to it. Such a contention would amount 
to a claim to have changed what haa all along been an essentially national political 
organisation for the achievement of political freedom, as it ie ordinarily understood 
into an organisation, for the achievement of a spiritual or religioua ideal. It can 
hardly appeal to those politically minded Congressmen who still feel that mankind 
will have to travel a long, long way before such a lofty goal could be realised. 
None was better aware of this than Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1923 when he 
appealed to the Congress to adopt it as b policy in the then conditiona of India. 


The Two not Identical 

In accepting his lead in 1920, the Congress did nothing more than accept non¬ 
violence, very properly, as the basis of the programme of tripple boycott and also 
of its prospective plan of a no-tax and civil disobedience campaign. Successive 
resolutions of the Congress have not gone further thau the resolution from which 
Mahatma Gandhi now seems to conclude that the Congress’s attitude towards non¬ 
violence is identical with his own. In his statement of July 26th he observes; 

“It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however praise¬ 
worthy in itself, is of no practical value and cannot aflect British polioy. I differ 
from such a view. In' my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 
process adumbrated br me will in practice be found to be the shortest. For 1 
hold that the true independence, i. e., independence in terms of and on behalf of 
the masses can be proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method. 
The method of non-violence which is au integral part of the Congress constitution 
demands the course suggested by me. 

“If ever we, as a nation, reach that living faith in non-violence and banish vio¬ 
lence from our hearts we would not even tfeed resort to civil disobedience. The 
latter ie required whilst we are trying non-violence as a mere policy or expedient. 
Even as a policy it is any day far more effective than violence. Under the Dicta¬ 
tor’s instructions secret organisations naturally disappear. Every civil resister will 
be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the burden of the Congress on his 
or her own shoulders. Such civil resistera will be trustees of national honour.” 


Pandit Motidal's Testimony 

We think that the Congress did not, either in 1920 or subsequently, take any 
such irrevocable step with its incalculable consequences. The resolution of the 
Congress in 1920 observed that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour 
and to prevent a. repetition of similar wrongs in the future is the establishment of 
“Swaiajya” and it went on to declare that the Congress “is further of opinion that 
there is. no course left open for the people of India bat to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi 
until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established.” Leaving the 
Khilafat or other similar wrongs out of account as being no longer live issues, 
what would constitute the establishment of Swarajya has been declared by the 
Congress, concretely on various occasions—in terms, for instance, of the Nehru 
constitutions at one time or of independence or ‘‘substantial independence,” at 
another, relegating the question of the British connection to a secondary place. 
But the independence which Mahatma)! visualises in his last statement in terms of 
non-violence and the other principles which he holds aB part of his creed, is not 
comprehended in the Congress resolution. Indeed, in the course of a famous. note 
appended by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
report, he pointed out the exaot scope and character of the resolution of the Con¬ 
gress and of the policy followed by it later on. We reproduce extracts therefrom 
elsewhere to show that, to use Panditji’s words, “there has never been any doubt 
that by accepting the programme of non-violent non-co-operation, the Indian 
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National Congress did not adopt all the viewB of Uahatma Gandhi expressed by 
him in Hind Swaraj and from time to time in Young India and elsewhere ana 
that Congressmen are only bound by the principles accepted and formulated by the 
Congress and not by every word or sentiment which might have found utterance 
from the lips of Mahatmaji.” Many of his theories, as he points out, have “yet 
to find favour not only with Congressmen generally, but the country at large and 
among them is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 
ground on which all non-co-operators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
is completely ruled out by existing conditions and as wholly outside the pale of 
practical politics.'* And the Pandit proceeds to cite the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi himeelf—which will be found in the passages extracted elsewhere—and 
rightly claimB that it was on this and this basis alone that the policy of non- 
co-operation was recommended by him and accepted by the Congress. 

Task Before Congress 

It seems to us therefore difficult to contend, either on general principles or with 
reference to the actual events connected with tbs movement since 1920 that Congress 
is committed to the continuation of civil disobedience so long as a single civil regis¬ 
ter is available, that every civil resister who goes to jail on the basis assumed by 
Mahatma Gandhi or even on more restricted grounds wonld “be acting on behalf 
of and in the name of the Congress” because in this view Pnrna Swaraj or subs¬ 
tantial 8waraj or whatever it may be, hae not been and will not be achieved until 
the entire country becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the Congress adopted its programme of boyoott and civil 
disobedience entirely as a political weapon ‘for the achievement of what ars essen¬ 
tially political ends, namely, the attainment of full self-government, call it indepen¬ 
dence or full Dominion statuB under the Statute of Westminister or by any other 
name you like—attained in such a manner that the country as a whole would 
deem it to be a satisfactory settlement of its political future. That the Congress 
as an institution could not and ought not to he put on any other basis must be 
clear from the faot that the Congress is older than the Calcutta Congress session 
and that the Congress has even subsequently adopted programmes inconsistent 
with this pragmatic view of non-co-operation and non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen have agreed that mass oivil disobe¬ 
dience should be called off and this, in our view, imposes on all Congressmen who 
do not propose to participate in civil disobedience a .clear duty towards the Con¬ 
gress. Without in any way surrendering their opinion of or faith in the principle 
of oivil disobedience as they understand it, they (should have no hesitation m 
declaring that as a programme of organised masB action, civil disobedience should 
now be given up and on that footing they should proceed to restore the Congress 
to its position of primacy among the political instruments that half a century of 
nation-building has evolved for achieving the goal of the country’s political ambi¬ 
tions, The Congress haB come to occupy a unique place in the affections of the 
people because it has symbolised the will to be free, the resolve to work for that 
freedom by all legitimate and constructive political methods and the alert and 
resolute opposition to all attempts to encroach on the just rights and liberties of 
the citizen, from whatever quarter they might origiuate. Only by restarting the 
Congress to the position in which it can discharge its primary functions will they 
be able to strengthen and organise it for the great political and social tasks ahead. 
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INDIA OFFICE ESTIMATES DEBATE 

House of Commons—17th, July 1933 

Speaking on the India Office Estimates in the House of Commons on the 17A. 
July 1933, Sir Samuel Boare referred to the significant improvement in the 
state of Law and Order compared to a year ago and said, thanks to the efforts of 
the great body of officials British and Indian from the Viceroy downwards, parti¬ 
cularly the splendid police service, civil disobedience had become in recent months a 
matter of secondary importance. He wonld, therefore, leave questions connected with 
Law and Order until the end of his speech and deal first with the other fields of 
administrative activity. 

Bit S< Hoare reviewed the work in various fields and pointed out that when the 
present schemes were completed, the area under irrigation in India 
would be twice that of any other country. He referred to the difficulties connected 
with land revenue and pointed out that the Government of the United Provinces 
had persuaded the landlords to reduce the rents by no less than 4*. crores and 
Government had simultaneously reduced land taxation by a further crore. 

Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the more encouraging trade reports and said that 
the recovery of the prices of primary commodities was the principal need of the 
economic situation. He emphasised the improvement of Indian! credit and general 
financial position. 

Referring to law and order he said that improvement was shown by the central 
and provincial legislatures passing legislation to replace the Ordinances and also by 
general lack of interest in civil disobedience which was so low that the suspension 
of the movement at the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s fast made little or no practical 
difference. 

Sir 8. Hoare referred to the reduction in the number of prisoners and said it 
was significant that even after this great reduction general support to law and 
order was daily stronger and stronger. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, proceeding, stated that the position of the Government was 
firm and clear, but there were divided counsels and many uncertainties on the 
Congress side. He said that, according to reports from the Indian Press, there 
was a strong feeling among the Congress rank and file agaiut the continuance of 
the unlawful aud unconstitutional agitation. But Mr. Gandhi set himself against 
these counsels of reason and moderation. Mr. Gandhi, at the beginning of his fast, 
still maintained his threatening attitude. Sir 8. Hoare assumed that Mr. Gandhi 
was ill and out of touch with public opinion. Now, however, it appeared that in 
the teeth of the opposition of many of his most trusting supporters he had declared 
in favour of the resumption of civil disobedience as a means of extorting terms from 
the Government. 

Referring to the present position of Civil Disobedience, Sir S. Hoare said : “We 
have said we are not prepared to negotiate and we shall maintain that position. 
Mr. Gandhi again wishes to put himself in the position of a negotiator with the 
Government of India who carried in reserve the unconstitutional weapon of Civil 
Disobedience. 1 repeat there can be no question of making a bargain with the 
Congress as a condition for their accepting the ordinary obligations of law-abiding 
citizens." 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to read the Viceroy’s message to Mr. Gandhi. Pausing at 
the first sentence, stating that “if circumstances were different the Viceroy would 
gladly see Mr. Gandhi”, Sir S. Hoare said that there was no question whatever of 
unconditionally refusing an interview. The Viceroy’s telegram had the full con¬ 
currence of His Majesty’s Government. 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to deal with Law and Order in Bengal and did 
not refer to Mr. Gandhi’s reply. 

Having dwelt at some length on the successful campaign against terrorism in 
BeDgal, Sir Samuel Hoare said he thought they had now got level with terrible 
threat of terrorism and constant aud unremitting pressure that they Intended to 
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apply to it now and in fntnre, whatever be the constitutional changes they believed 
they would succeed in freeing Bengal from one of the most terrible and most 
Bhamefnl plagues that devastated^ any part of the Empire. 

The Government considered the achievements of the military and civil autho¬ 
rities so remarkable that, as a mark of recognition, the King had approved of the 
immediate conferment of Commandersbips of the Indian Empire on Mr. Arthur 
Sheldon Hands, District Magistrate of Chittagong and Captain Thomas Ivor Steven¬ 
son of 218 Gurkhas Millitary Intelligence Officer, Chittagong. • _ 

Sir 8. Hoare said all officials had been passing through the most difficult time, 
but they had shown themselves true to our traditions and history. It waB tempt¬ 
ing to follow the way of dictators and smash through all opposition and abandon 
any attempt at co-operation. But this not the line the Government of India had 
taken. Simultaneously with the rigid enforcement of law and order they consis¬ 
tently followed the path of co-operation with friends in India. The record he 
recounted was a well-desired testimonial to the sincerity and integrity of purpose, 
with which these men faced difficult problems. It was also a tribute to the success 
that had hitherto crowned their efforts. 

“Congress not crushed” 

Mr. Lambury, moving a reduction in the vote, said Sir S. Hoare had taken 
credit, in effect, for crushing the Congress. Mr. LanBbnry had been in communication 
with Indians who were in London in connection with the Select Committee and there 
was not one who took Sir & Hoare’s view. The Congress movement had not been 
crushed, as Sir S. Hoare and the Government would Bpeedily learn. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to criticise the refusal to Bee Mr. Gandhi and Btrongly 
pleaded for a reconsideration, expressing the opinion that an agreement was possible. 

Sapru-jayakab letter 

Mr. Lansbnry proceeded to read a letter which Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr-. Jayakar 
sent him to-day in view of the fact that he waB to speak in the House, putting their 
considered view on the subject of Mr. Gandhi’s request with a view to exploring the 
avenues of peace. They said: “We do not read in it a threat of any kind. We under* 
stand, however, that the request has been refused and we would be -very glad if you 
will draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for further consideration 
so that Mr. Gandhi may have the chance of putting his views before the Viceroy. 
We should not allow the answer to the question put by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced 
by tendencious statements which have appeared iu the Press during the last two 
days. It would be most unfortunate if he is denied an opportunity of seeing the 
Viceroy.” Mr. Lansbury said, here were two men who had never taken the extremist 
aide and who were here, at great danger to their political reputation in India,. and 
they were unanimously of opinion that Sir S. Hoare’s attitude was wrong. 

"Reoonsideb position” 

Mr._ Lansbury asked Sir S- Hoare to reconsider the position and appealed for Mr. 
GaDdhr to be treated as we had earlier treated Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts. 

He said public opinion iu Britaiu would Bupport the Government in it. 

Proceeding Mr. Lansbury referred to Meerut when Sir 8. Hoare pointed out that 
an appeal waB pending and he was surprised that Mr. Lansbury was dealing with it. 

Mr. LanBbnry replied that he waB unable to see why the men Bhould be kept in 
prison a moment longer (and concluded by moving a reduction in the Vote in order 
that the Secretary of State might instruct the Viceroy to open talks with Mr. Gandhi 
and also advise His Majesty to release the Meerut prisoners. 

“Let hr. sandhi haxb ma own denial” 

When Mr, Bernaye remarked that it was difficult to support the-Opposition demand: 
that the Viceroy should see Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Lansbury asked if - anything had been 
received from the Government of India to show that Mr. Gandhi wanted au inter* 
view for any purpose but to explore the possibility of peace. 

Sir S. Hoare said that it was open to Mr. Gandhi to deny statements attributed 
to him ip the Press. It seemed clear that Mr. Gandhi at the Poona Conference sup¬ 
ported civil disobedience. If we were incorrectly informed let Mr. Gandhi make his 
own denial. 

Hr. Lambury thought he should make it to Lord WilliDgdon. 
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. Later in the debate, Mr. Butler said that the House was asked not to base its 
views of what happened at Poona Press reports, but if Mr. Gandhi considered them 
inaccurate he need only issue a denial and proper attention would be given to it. 

Mr.Lanabury replying greatly regretted that the Government adhered to the deci¬ 
sion with regard to Mr. Gandhi. It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict every¬ 
thing in the newspapers. They asked that he should be judged on the contents of his 
telegram to the Viceroy. 

Mr. Mnxton referred to Meerut and said that the Government might have squashed 
the principle voice calling for national independence, but nobody believed that they 
bad destroyed the desire for it in the hearts of Indians. 

Mr. Churchill expressed the opinion that credit was dne to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy for the reconstruction work in social order they had achieved without blood¬ 
shed simply by the firm administration of law and said that Sir. S. Hoare had 
adopted measures which Mr. Churchill and his friends had suggested to Mr. Wedgwood 
Been two years ago. 

The conclusion which Mr. Churchill drew from it was that, just as they were 
right upon the methods of dealing with disorder, so the wise and prudent limits 
they assigned to constitutional progress at present would be the beat guide for Sir 
S. Hoare in constitutional affairs. 

After a further debate, Mr. Butler, replying, described the recent advance in India 
in the direction of civil aviation, telegraph ana telephone development and, referring 
to the social and economic questions, maintained that the British administration 
Btrave to work unceasingly for the masses providing such benefits as the Lloyd 
Barrage and similar works. 

Mr. Bntler said that India had been saved by the Government’s wise guidance 
and administration from many shocks and pains which had afflicted other countries. 

Referring to Labour legislation in which the Government had not been idle, Mr. 
Butler announced that the Government was actually considering the preparation of 
a new Factories Bill on the general lines of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. 

Referring to the Meerut case, he said that it was not fair to mix the activities of 
prisoners with the objects of legitimate Trade Unionism in Iudia. He referred to 
factors causing the delay but did not enter fully into the case as an appeal was to 
be heard. 

Mr, Lanibury rose at the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s speech and said he wanted 
to say definitely he did not charge anyone with dishonourable conduct in India. He 
had the highest respect for many of those who were carrying out the very hard 
and difficult task in that country, although he profoundly disagreed with the policy 
they were administering. He said that Mr. Butler had made no attempt to de 
with Labourites’ fundamental objection with regard to Meerut. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion to reduce the estimates wss defeated by 186 votes to 32. 

The debate was adjourned sine die. 



THE. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDIA 


The third International Con ference on India was held at Geneva on the 29th. 
September 1933. Dr. Edmond Privat presided and representatives from organisations 
affiliated to the International Committee on India, and men and women attending in 
their personal capacity, were present from the following countries :—America, China, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, India and Switzerland. 

The conference was divided into three sessions—a business meeting in the 
morning, an afternoon meeting for Mr. Bhulabkasi Desai, and the public meeting 
at night. 

The Chairman welcomed the delegates and visitors on behalf of the committee 
and said how glad the conference was to have the presence of Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose, the former having come 
from India at Mr. Gandhi’e request to attend this gathering. 

Hons. Privat then gave a report of the work of the committee during the past 
year and explained its origin, in 1932, after the- arrests of Mr. Gandhi and 
thousands of Indian men and women, there wbb a conviction on the part of a few 
people that the facte of the sitution should be known to the West, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the non-violent movement, on account of false news and misrepresentation. 
During the year information received from . India had been circulated to affiliated 
groups and members, who in turn bad made use of this material in their own 
country. Public meetings I had been held and representations made to the British 
Government, the League of Nations Assembly and the Disarmament Conference. 
Beports of the work done in the above countries were then given. These were 
significant, for they revealed the interest and anxiety that exists in other parts of 
the world on the Indian situation. These groups laid olaim to no large membership 
but through articles in the press, special bulletins, newsletters, meetings, etc,, 
public opinion is influenced. 

The draft resolutions (attached) were then discussed, and with an additional 
resolution on the subject of the Andaman Islands were passed unanimously. On the 
eve of the meeting of the Assembly and the Disarmament Conference, some of these 
have a special significance. 

Non-Violence has not Failed 

This meeting was open to the public and the whole time was given to hearing 
what Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose had to say on the present situation in India. _ Mr. 
Desai wea present at the Poona Conference and attended the talks Mr. Gandhi had 
with the Conference leaders. 

Dealing with the results of the Poona Conference, Mr. Desai gave a different 
picture from the one universally held* He claimed that the statement of the failure 
of the non-violent civil resistance movement was untrue. The present Congress situation, 
from an outsider’s point of view, might look dark. But all struggles for freedom should 
be looked at from an immediate and a historic perspective, the present inactivity of 
the Congress should not be interpreted as defeat—all great movements sometimes had 
-'to waitC But when a movement is based on true priuciples, vitality recovers. Taken 
from the perspective of history, Mr, Desai claimed that the movement bad succeeded 
and not failed. For through it the greatest step had been taken—a subject race had 
been raised from its inertia. 

The speaker deplored the way in which the Congress and Mr. Gandhi were 
discredited and misapprehended. But efforts to discredit Mr. Gandhi were really 
hopeless on account of his power in the country. 

Dealing with the question of non-violence, Mr. Desai stated clearly that the 
Congress was pledged to struggle for freedom through non-violence. 

Mr. DeBai said that the question of obtaining freedom through non-violence— 
though immediately it concerned India—also concerned the world at large. For _ this 
method provides a substitute for the present method of force for settling inter¬ 
national disputes for which the world is groping. 
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Youth Would Follow Gandhi 

Mr. Bose said to understand the present inactivity of Congress, the methods 
used for its suppression should be understood. Even 'those who were released from 
prison were practically prisoners. It was impossible to get into touch with the 
people as the press was gagged, publie meetings banned, and national literature 
suppressed. Mr. Bose, like Mr. Desai, pointed out clearly that the present inacti¬ 
vity could not be interpreted as failure. The roots of this struggle for freedom 
were as deep as human life itself and it could not be suppressed. 

Dealjng with the attitude of youth, Mr. Bose said that as long as Mr. Gandhi 
could give a lead, youth would follow. But he wanted to make it quite clear that 
the youth of India wanted entire national sovereignty, and that peace would only 
bo possible when this was brought about. Mr. Bose claimed that the only party 
that was in vital touch with the people was a Congress party. As long as elemen¬ 
tary human rights were denied aud economic explosion continued, the present un¬ 
rest would not end. He stressed the need for something to be done for the poli¬ 
tical prisoners, and particularly with regard to the Andaman Islands. On the 
Bubject of Hindu-Muslim unity, Mr. Bose pointed out that the interests of the two 
were objectively the same, and their common Buffering in the present erUis had 
helped to bring them together. 

Home op Internationalism 

Mr. Bose Baid that Switzerland was regarded ae the home of internationalism, 
and this spirit had been embodied in the League of Nations. The Indian people 
were inspired with the Bsme spirit of Internationalism, but they felt that to make 
the League a reality, the suppressed nations of the world must be free. India 
was not merely a national, but a world problem. British rule in India was the 
key-etone of British imperialism and British Imperialism in its turn was the corner¬ 
stone of world imperialism. Therefore by working for Indian freedom, they were 
also working for the freedom of the world from Imperialism. Sympathy had been 
extended to other countries in their struggle for freedom. Mr. Bose appealed for 
same sympathy to be extended to India in her struggle. 

Both Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose answered questions and cleared many points on 
which there had been conflicting reports, They both paid testimony to the tremen¬ 
dous work that had been done for untouchables since 1921 and the lead given 
recently by Mr. Gandhi. The speakers expressed gratitude for the interest and 
sympathy of the International Committee. 

In the evening a well-attended meeting was held at the Salle Centrale. Repre¬ 
sentatives of many nationalitiee were present and listened with keen interest and 
attention to the speakers. Mr, Desai and Mr. Bose epoke on the same lines as 
they had covered in the afternoon meeting and pointed out the need for interna¬ 
tional consideration of the situation. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali spoke of the strength of the women’s movement in India—its 
concern for social reform—for securing the franchise on a basis that would give full 
opportunities for Bervice to the country. She explained the determination of the 
organised women to resist any effort made to bring communalism into their ranks, 

Mahatma and British Press 

The other speakers were Hons. Ch. Baudouin, and Hiss Agatha Harrison. In 
his concluding remarks, the chairman drew attention to the way the British press 
had dealt with _ Mr. Gandhi’s comment on the Midnapore murder. Mons. Privat 
Baid that the British press bad a high standing in the world but this reputation 
had received a set-back in the minds of many people on account of the way they 
had handled this, making it appear that Mr. Gandhi condoned violence and murder. 
Such defamation, the speaker Baid, was unwarranted when the life-long devption of 
Mr. Gandhi to this cause was so well-known. He hoped that some' opportunity 
would be taken to correct this impression. 


Resolutions Adopted 

1. This conference recognises India’s right to complete independence and her right 
to decide the form of her government and of her future relations with great Britain 
and other nations. 
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Appreciations of Mahatma’s Efforts 

2. This conference Bends the expression of its admiration to Mahatma Oandhi 
and all the Indiana who fight for the liberation of their country and for the aboli- 
tion of untouchability without deviating from their condemnation of all recourse 
to violence. This conference extends its hearty appreciation to the British and 
other frienda working for the freedom of India. 

Bombing 

3. This conference nrges the British ^authorities to give np the crnel and unjust 
air bombing, which strikes innocent victims and is a cause of delay in the adoption 
of an international disarmament convention. 

Military Expenditure 

4. This conference draws the attention of the Disarmament Conference on the 
heavy burden imposed upon India in order to maintain on her soil an army of 
occupation at the service of a foreign power Bnd on the abnormal situation thua 
created between two members of the League of Nations. 

India and the League 

5. This conference considers it wrong that disputes arising between India and 
other members of the British Commonwealth should not fall within the juriadiction 
of the League of Nations and considers it unfair to the other members of the 
League that one member thereof (Great Britain) should nominate the delegates of 
another (India). 

Imperial Preference 

6. This conference heartily supports the programme of the All-India National 
Congress regarding the settlement of Indo-British financial obligations by an impar¬ 
tial international commission, the chairman of which muet be a neutral member 
of the Hague Court not belonging to India or to the rest of the British Common¬ 
wealth. This conference condemns the imperial preference forced upon India much 
to her detriment inasmuch as this measure extends special monopolistic privilege 
to one foreign power and puts the other Dations to unjustifiable disadvantage. 

Treatment of Indians Overseas 

7. This conference condemns all discriminatory measures adopted against the 
Indian people on racial grounds in various countries, especially within the British 
empire. It specially condemns the idea of the Government of the Union of (South 
Africa, which is contemplating the scheme of sending out South _ African bom . 
Indians to British Guiana for the purpose of colonisation. This principle » detri¬ 
mental to the real interests of Indians vis-a-via the rest of the members of the 
British Commonwealth and particularly aa regards South Africa. 

Ordinance Rum 

8. ThiB conference deplores that Ordinance rale should be embodied in law. 

9. This conference asks the Inter-natioBal Committee for India to do all it can. 
to redrees inaccurate news and prevent the West from hearing one side on Indian 

. affaire. 

Andaman Prisoners 

10. This conference condemns the policy of ill-treatment of political prisoners 
in Indian prisons and concentration camps, particularly in the Andaman Islands 

. where two political prisoners have recently died as a result of hunger strike and 
demands human treatment for political prisoners in India and the abandonment of 
the Andaman Island as a prison for political prisoners. 



THE INDIAN STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


llie fourth session of the Indian States People’s Conference was held at Bombay 
On the 22nd. July 1933 Tinder the Presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
tne delegates, said: ‘The position now is that the people in the States wish to be 
as completely free as their feliow-coantrymen in the Indian provinces. The 
utmost they would concede to the Princes is the position of constitutional monarchs. 

Continuing, Mr. Jamnadas said that the Federation, envisaged in the White 
Paper, was precisely what a Federation ought not to be and he regretted that the 
Princes had made no secret of the fact that they would not mind entering it if 
they were assured that their present control over their subjects would be allowed 
to continue. He suggested that in the provinces and- in the Indian States there 
should be full local autonomy with elected legislatures and with Ministers fully 
responsible to them. The Federal Government, he pointed Out, should be a fully 
responsible Government and the Chancellor of the Exchequer should not be a figure¬ 
head, while the real power was divided between the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 
General, 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in the course of hiB presidential address, observed that it would 
be better if people in the different States soon got popular assemblies constituted to 
diBcuss their own affairs and exercise the rights of self-government in co-operation 
with the rulers of the States. The conference was still outlawed and was being 
held in British territory. 

The speaker regretted that the movement had not roused the large mass of State 
subjects to rive support to it. Muslim subjects of Indian States took no interest 
or part in the movement. The recent incidents in Kashmere and Alwar could not 
be explained except by the assumption that Muslim State subjects were interested - 
more than in their political rights aud privileges. 

Mr. Kelkar continued :—We are meeting in this conference fat what I may call 
a fateful hour both for British India and Indian States. The Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee is nearing the conclusion of its labours. It is too soon to 
make au intelligent anticipation of its conclusions. We are in the dark as 
to whether Federation is in the making or in the melting pot. Mr. 
Kelkar continued: The real attitude of the Princes is shrouded in mystery. 
We have been hearing of their readiness to bless the Federation and even to join 
it for sometime past, but not a day passes without our hearing a new statement of 
that position or a revised statement of that position or a revised statement or 
explanation. ' 

“There could be no two opinions”, Mr. Kelkar proceeded, “ about the value and 
importance of the ideal of Federation. The paramountey of the British Government 
over the States is a hard settled fact. Every oircumstance points to the desirability 
of evolving some thing like a Federation in which a number of interests may grow 
and become interwoven, so that it would be impossible for any unit to claim sepa¬ 
ration. The only way to make the best of the present political situation in India 
iB to attempt a Federation.” 

“What I have said,” Mr. Kelkar proceeded, “is only about the ideal of Federa¬ 
tion. I recognise that to-day Federation is like the far off Mount Everest. The 
Joint Select Committee discussions are only preparations for au attack of the 
mountain peak. Like a telescope, the White Paper has brought the idea of Federa¬ 
tion nearer to the mind.” 

Mr. Kelkar referred to a noticeable change in the personnel of the Ministers of 
the Indian States side by side with the development of the Federation idea. Indian 
Ministers were being silently replaced by Europeans. According to the speaker, the 
phenomenon had a twofold aspeot These appointments cut across the plausible 
claim that the Indianisation part of the Swaraiya idea at least was secured in 
Indian India. The olaim was no longer valid. Secondly, when the Federated 
legislatures began to function, au array of serried ranks of Europeons would be seeu 
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tberein to deliberate and vote in the name- of the Indian Princes. There was again 
in the bargain an obviona freightage that would be secured to Government in an 
indirect manner in the legislative chambers. European representatives of Indiaa 
Princes were manifestly more likely to carry out the wishes of the British Govern¬ 
ment then those Princes whom in theory they would be representing. 

1 

Two Aspects op State’s Problem 

Proceeding, Mr. Kelkar laid stress on two aspects of the State’s subjeot’a 
problem, via, the character of the State’s representatives in the Federal legislatures 
and the fundamental righta of Federal subjects. A declaration of fundamental rights 
was necessary. 3uch a thing as the Btatua of a Federal subject must be recognised 
and embodied in a declaration of rights. He regretted that when Federation was 
being talked of, States subjects were not admitted. Government had turned down 
with contempt, States subject’s repeated requests and representations of State’s people 
for audience and hearing. States subjects should be hoard before the forum of the 
world. The problem of Federation deserved to be discussed in all its aspects, 
because once the Constitution Aot was passed, it would be years and yearB before it 
could be amended. In order that internal pressure of the Princes may not injuriously 
burst the bubble of Federation, equal external pressure of public opinion must be 
put upon it. “Even when you know that your cry will be a cry in the wilderness, 
it is imperatively necessary that you cry at least at the right moment. Who knows 
that there may not be wood-fairies, if not human beings, that may hear your ory and 
befriend you” f 

Reverting again to the White Paper scheme, the President said that Federation 
meant and involved complete reconstruction of the steel-frame of the political State 
in India. The present Government of India Aet would be repealed in toto and 
substituted by another. In Federation, States would come in as autonomous units, 
for which the Legislature of India or England conld not legislate directly. The 
range of anthority of the federal Legislature in relation to tne States would not 
coincide with that in relation to British India, but would vary, for this authority 
was to be determined by separate agreements with different rulers of States. Just 
as imperial authority would reserve all imperial matters to itself, similarly Indian 
States would reserve most of their authority to themselves and transfer only a part 
to the Federal legislature and Executive. Only a certain number of subjects would 
be treated as federal. 


Resolution Pasted 

The conference condemned “division, of Paramountcy”. It opined that the 
Paramount Power owed an obligation to the States people to protect tbem 
against their autocratic rulers, and urged that fundamental citizenship righta should 
be conferred upon them and all States’ subjects should be allowed right Of appeal 
to the Federal court. 

A resolution demanded that “no Prince be suspended or removed from his gadi 
for alleged misrule, except when there is a clearly expressed demand of hiB subjects” 
The resolution, however, added that in ease snch a demand was made, the Para¬ 
mount Power should, on no account, defer action against him. 

The Conference urged that the rules should introduce Responsible Government. 

A resolution disapproved of the policy of retrocession of Cantonments to States 
eo long as Federation did not become fully operative. 

When the news of the death of Mr. Sen Gupta reached it, the Conference passed 
a resolution expressing its deep sense of sorrow and Iobs to the country. 

A resolution, which was moved from the chair, strongly condemned the Federa¬ 
tion scheme of White Paper “since it denied representation to the States people on 
the Federal Legislature on an elective basis”. 

A resolution protested against ‘‘deliberate exclusion” of eighty million of States 
peoples from the R T. O. and Select Committee deliberation and stated that a 
constitution forged behind the backs of the States’ people wae unacceptable. 

The conference passed a comprehensive “grievance resolution” enumerating the 
alleged grievances of the people of twenty-three States, expressing sympathy with 
States subjects and advising the conference executive to make the enquiries necessary 
and to take all proper stepB to remedy them, 



THE C. 1. STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 

The Contral India States' People’s Conference was held at Khandwa on the 7th. 
October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Qovindlal Shivlcd Motilal. In the course 
Ot Ins presidential address to the Conference, the President observed :— 

. T’erBonal rule which is a common feature of all the States, is moat intolerable, 
it must give place to the rule of law. “What power the king hath, he hath it by 
law , says Hooker in regard to the King of England. At present the orders of the 
Prmces_ are absolute ana there is no appeal against them to a judicial tribunal. 
The "rince may arrest any person and keep him in jail as long as he likes if he is 
so inclined. What is known as liberty of persons and property does not simply 
exist in a State. The same is the ease with the liberty of the Press. If a journal 
-* i? U q k 0 tomewhat free in its criticism of the Durbars’ action, its position 
■ n Tt ^ becomes difficult, for One may be sure that ail kinds of troubles await 

The Editor may be arrested and put in prison without trial, or a charge of 
sedition may be brought sgninBt him and the judiciary which is not independent, 
may convict him. There are also other ways of making the life of an independent- 
minded journalist miserable, so that ho mny either abandon his profession or cease 
criticising the action of the authorities. Very often a paper published in British 
India is proscribed from an Indian State for publishing criticisms of the State or 
even some nspests of administration. The “Bombay Chronicle”, for example, was 
recently banned from a State for publishing contributions from a correspondent in 
that State. 

Such is the position of the liberty of the Press in the Indian States, though all 
the world over, the Press is recognised as a most potent factor of progress and 
exercises a healthy and salutary check on arbitrary power. Modern civilisation 
without the Press cannot be conceived and any harm done to its prestige will 
Beriously react on the welfare of the people. 

Nor can the people hope to ventilate their grievances from the platform. 
There is no freedom of speech and there is no freedom of association. Tbe Princes 
meet together and take common discussious, as for example, in the Chamber of 
Princes, but the same freedom of association is denied to the people. I am firmly 
convinced that the introduction of the Rule of Law is the most urgent reform 
needed in the Indian States* for without it there is little prospect of any 
constitutional progress being achieved there in the direction of a representative form 
of Government, 

The Government of India at the instance of the Princes, have recently intro¬ 
duced a Bill in the Assembly popularly known as the Princes’ Protection Bill 
which adds new offences to the Indian Penal Code. Till now, the provisions of 
the Indian Peiial Code relating to the offence of sedition were confined to activi¬ 
ties against His Majesty or His Majesty's Government. Now the Bill proposes 
that activities which may he construed as an attempt to create disaffection against 
the Princes or their government are to be made a criminal offence punishable 
under {Section 124-A. Besides, the Press law is also proposed to be made applicable 
to comments on the administration of Indian States. The effect of this Bill, if 
passed into law, will be that the Press will be subjected to the same disabilities as 
are now applicable to comments against British authorities, The term “disaffection” 
is so wide that it leaves little room for free criticism and comment. The.sword 
of Damocles which hangs over the Press had already clipped it of its legitimate 
liberty and tbe proposed law will only strangle it further. There is already wide 
and deep disaffection against the States and any expression of it which ib due to 
be suppressed will only drive it under-ground and leave the people without such 
remedies as they possess at present. The people cannot ventilate their grievances 
within the States ; therefore they turn to British India for the publicity of their 
grievances. The reasons given by the Government of India for the introduction of 
this Bill show that a sort of unholy alliance has come into existence between the 
Government of India and the Princes. The Bill is avowedly a reward to the 
Princes for suppressing national activities in the States. Federations in other 
countries had always been preceeded or accompanied by declarations of fundamental 
rights securing liberties to the people. Contrary to this proecess, the prospect of 
federation in India is made a ground for depriving both the people Of British 
India and the Indian States of their legitimate rights and liberties which they 
hitherto enjoyed. 

48 
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The people of the States are ae much interested as the people of Brisish India 
in the common problems and issues of India as a whole. It is the people of the 
States who hare the largest stake in the affairs of the country at large compared 
to all other interests in the States put together. Whatever contributions are made 
to the Central Exchequor by the States are contributions made by the people of 
the States, It ie the people’s affairs which are and will be administered by the 
Central Government whether it takes the form of a Federation or not. These vital 
facta have been ignored by the Paramount Power and the Princes. The scheme of 
federation sketched in the White Paper ie but a counterfeit substitute for a genuine 
Federal constitution. The principal objects for which different units form a Fede¬ 
ral onion are (1) to organise a common defence of all the unite within the Union, 
(2) the adoption of a common policy in regard to relations with countriea outside 
the Federation, (3) a common cconomio policy in all important respects and (4) 
uniformity of commercial, civil and criminal laws in certain spheres. In the 
soheme outlined in the White Paper, Defence ie a reserved ana not a Federal 
subject. The Federation will have no control over defence expenditure, policy or 
administration. Similarly, foreign relations are reserved to the exclasive control of 
the Viceroy. Coming to the consideration of the economic policy, it is true that 
it is proposed to transfer it to the control of the Federal Ministry, but the reser¬ 
vations and restrictions and limitations on their powers are so numerous and 
comprehensive that little real responsibility will in this sphere be left to the 
Ministry. The Betting up of the proposed Reserve Bank, in which the people of 
the States are concerned as much as the people of British India, together with the 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, will diminish the control of the Ministry 
over important aspects of economic policy. 

An indispensable condition of every Federation is, that it is the representatives 
elected by the people of the units, and not the nominees of the heads of the 
Government of the unite that compose the popular chamber. So far as the States 
are concerned, the observance of this condition is not guaranteed. The people of 
British India will be represented in the Federal Assembly by representatives direct¬ 
ly elected by them, but the so-called representatives of the States in both the 
Houses will, under the proposed constitution, oe those appointed by the Rulers 
of the States. The Rulers may appoint officials in the service or the States or 
nominate non-official members. The probabilities are that they will appoint officials 
in the service of the States drawing salaries from them. This provision applies 
not only to the Upper Chamber but also to the Popular Chamber. In normal 
Federal constitution, the constitution itself provides for the return of elected repre¬ 
sentatives by the people of the units. - The glaring defect of the scheme in this 
respect was perceived and it was sought to be explained on the ground of ita being 
sut generis. This explanation does not satisfy the people of the States. 

We have been told that the conditions of India are responsible for this depar¬ 
ture from the normal type of Federation. It may be that the States are at present 
governed by autocratic Princes, but these rulers are themselves subject to the autho¬ 
rity of the Paramount Power whose advise must be respected and followed by the 
Princes. The Paramount Power has a clear and definite responsibility to discharge 
in regard to the participation of the people of the States in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and this leads us to the conclusion that there is nothing in the conditions 
of the Indian States to warrant the exclusion of a provision in the Federal Consti¬ 
tution for enabling the people to send their elected representatives to the Federal 
Legislature, to voice their feelings and views and to influence and shape the policy 
of the Federation, and to participate iu the responsibilities of the Ministry. The 
people do deserve and demand such representation, and on every ground of political 
justice and reason they are entitled to it. The Princes have no interest apart from 
the interest of the people of the States. Nominees of the Princes would not be 
able to speak the mind of the people of the States, nor to represent their views, 
much less to look after their interests. These nominated members will not be 
responsible to the people of the States and these latter will not have any control 
over them. 

A constitution that does not provide for the representation of the people of the 
States by election to the Federal Assembly does not deserve to be called a Federal 
constitution at all. Even the German Confederation had provided representation to 
the people of the confederate States by elected Deputies in . the Reichstag. Let it 
not be forgotten that the excercise of the function of Paramountcy is capable of 
removing all the obstaolea standing in the way of genuine Federal constitution. It 
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has been definitely stated that Paramountcy is to be set in motion for the benefit 
of India, for the benefit of the people of the States and for the benefit of the States. 
Looted at from the point of British India or from the point of view of the people of 
the States or of the States or all these points combined, I am unable to conceive of 
a better case in which the excercise of the functions of Paramountcy will be fully 
justified. From the point of British India, it will only be a make-believe Federation, 
if one-third of the strength of the legislature will have nothing in common in politics 
with the representatives of British India. The polities and programme of the Statea’ 
appointees will be unknown, for they will not represent the views of any political 
party in the country. The only certainty about them is that they will always stand 
up against the representatives of the people of British India and support the Bureau¬ 
cratic policy and will form a dead-weight againet progress in British India, result¬ 
ing in a constant friction _ between the two sections. To visualise the proposed 
Federal constitution with nominated members ib to realise the absolute impotency 
even of the responsibility of the central executive in the transferred subjects. It ia 
not improbable that the Home Member and the Finance Member will be appointed 
from among these nominated members. If this happens, even the limited responsi¬ 
bility would be a farce. A good deal more can be said with regard to the paraly¬ 
sing effect of the presence of such nominated members on British India, but it is 
not necessary there to enter into a lengthy discussion of it. 

As regards the effect of this arrangement on the people of the States, that it 
will create great dissatisfaction and discontent among them, cannot be doubted. 
They will have a double grievance. In their name but against their wishes and 
interesta these appointed membera will apeak and act in the legislature. At the 
same time, the people will themselves bs excluded from their due ehare in the 
working of the Federal Government and will have no opportunities to determine 
the policies of the national government. From the point of the Princes, this 
arrangement will place them in the most unenviable position. 

Tou are aware that the States have been allotted one-third of the seats in the 
Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the seats in the Senate under the White 
Paper scheme. The question of distribution of these seats among the various 
Statea has given rite to differences among them. The rulers of the States, having 
claimed and received representation in both Houses in excess of what is due on 
a population basis, they find it difficult to come to an equitable solution. Each 
State claims weightage for itself on some ground or other. The vicious principle 
of weightage haa landed them in this situation. I venture to think that the view 
of the people of the Stales would be that the proper course to follow would have 
been not to have pressed for weightage which trenches upon the just rights of 
the people of British India without doing any good to the - people of the Statea. 
Apart from that, it would seem right that such representation as the StateB are to 
have, should be distributed ou a population basis among the Statea. 

There is another matter of considerable importance on which I may make a 
few remarks. The laboured theory of direct relations between the States and the 
Crown which was vigorously put forward and accepted by the Butler Committee, 
has also found acceptance in certain quarters. The people of the Statea do not 
accept the correctness of the theory. They consider it unsound and untenable, 
and unsupported by historical events. The relations of the States must in the 
nature of things be with the Government of India, whether it is responsible to 
the British Parliament or to the Indian Parliament. On the transfer of responsi¬ 
bility from the British Parliament, the Indian Crown will assume the functions 
of the British Crown. The States are an integral part of India and must remain 
bo for ever. Whatever the view-point of the Princes may be, the people of the 
States want that the relations of their States should be with the Indian Crown, 
which will be represented by the Federal Government composed of the States as 
well as the provinces. ....... ™ „ ,, 

The fate of the Federation is still hanging in the balance. Three Round Table 
Conferences have been held and certain conclusions were arrived at. In these 
conferences, the States have been absolutely ignored both by the Paramount Power 
and the Princes. Without the people, the Statea would be of little value and 
of no importance. Yet the people of the States were not called into consultation. 
The whole basis of the Round Table Conference was wrong. Elected-representatives 
of the people for the purpose of drafting the constitution Bhould have been 
nailed to the Conference both from British India and the States. 
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We do not mean to caet any reflection on any of the delegates of the conference 
when we eay that elected representatives should have been invited to undertake the 
task. Even such conclusions as were arrived at with them are now under fresh 
examination by the Joint Select Committee as if tho same were not based on 
agreements which must be carried ont without further discussion. The outcome 
of the examination by the Joint Select Committee is uncertain. The so-called 
Federation is contingent on bo many conditions. It may or may not mature. The 
right of the people in the Indian States to repreeentation in the Central Legislature 
cannot hang on the coming of Federation. Whether the Federation comes or not 
the Federal subjects are already withiD the control of the Central Government ana 
it is but right that the people of the States should get their due share of represen- 
tion in the central legislatures. The policy and legislation of Central Legislature 
affect the people of the States in the same degree os they affect the people of 
British India, with regard to defence, customs, railways, ■ posts and telegraphs, 
exchange and currency. In this respect, the Government of India have not realised 
their responsibilities to the people ol the Statee. The people of the States now 
urge that immediate attention ba given to their demand in this reaped and in every 
scheme of constitution for the future the people of the Indian States must receive 
their due share of representation. 


Tie Kathiawad States’ People’s Conference 

Presiding over the Kathiawad States’ People’s Convention hetd at Amreli oh the 
5tb. November 1933, Professor O. JR. Abhyankar severely criticised the forthcoming 
Federal constitution as envisaged in the White Paper, devoting major portion _ of 
his sixty-page address to a detailed consideration of the Pramountcy question. 
After referring to the fact that the States’ people’s representatives had been excluded 
from the Round Table Conference, the Consultative Committee, and the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, he wondered how a constitution forged behind the backs of 
eighty millions of Indian States people, who owed allegiance to His Majesty along 
with their Allegiance to their respective Rulers, could be binding upon them. 

Mr. Abhyankar next traced the history of the question of the division of Para- 
mountcy, and declared that the Britisn Government started this as they wanted to 
maintain their bold over the Legislature even after the disappearance of the official 
block. Unless Paramountoy was divided, it is not pOBBible to keep the Political 
Department irresponsible sod irresponsive as it was to-day, and in order to secure 
that end, the vesting of Paramountcv in the Viceroy, who was supposed to be 
different from the Governor-General, had been suggested, The Princes, on the other 
hand, were afraid of the spread ol democracy and therefore wanted to entrench 
themselves behind an alien bureaucracy, the Political Department controlled by the 
Viceroy. Thus, there was a bilateral understanding between the Princes end the 
Political Department, under which each would look after the interests of the other. 
With the perpetuation of dyarchy in the Centre by the division of Paramountcy 
and with the help of the nominees of tho Indian Princes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and other loyalists, the Federal Government in British India would be worked with¬ 
out the least difficulty. ' j 

Dealing with the gains of the Princes' under the'proposed Federal Constitution, 
Mr. Abhyankar saia that the Princes would be entirely saved from any interfer¬ 
ence in their internal affairs and they had been assured that their present system 
of government would remain intact. He, however, pointed out that the division of 
Paramountcy would not prevent the Viceroy from interfering in cases of misrule 
and therefore they would gain nothing by such a division. By desiring separation 
from British India and insisting on the division of Paramountcy, continued Mr. 
Abhyankar, the Princes had betrayed a lamentable disturst of their own countrymen. 
He made a strong plea for tho inclusion of fundamental rights in the Constitu¬ 
tion Act. Discussing the proposed safeguards for Princes in detail, Mr. Abhyankar 
criticised them severely. He appealed to the States’ people to organise their forces 
well, and not depend upon others, to help them. He strongly criticised the Princes 
Protection Bill. 



TRADE & INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Review d India’s Trade in 1932-33 

The review of the Trade of India.in 1932-33 records a farther deepening of 
aepreeeion during the period, though the season was generally favourable and crops 
lairiy good. The period was also marked by a calamitous decline in commodity 
** , ®®*i improvement in imports and decline in exports. 

ihe out-turn of rice, though it fell short of last year’s harvest by 7 per cent, 
was quite good, being almost equal to the average of the preceding five years. 
A very good yield was obtained for the sugarcane crop during the period under 
review aud the total production exceeded the previous year’s record yield by 17 
per cent. The out-turns of cotton and sesamum increased by 12 and 14 per cent 
respectively and those of groundnut and castor Beed by 25 and 1 per cent respec¬ 
tively as compared with the preceding year. Under restricted cultivation the pro¬ 
duction of jute in 1932 amounted only to 5.8 million bales, which, though slightly 
greater than the previous year’s yield, was still about half the average production 
during the preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931-32 waB 3 per cent less 
than that of the preceding season but was slightly above the average of the prece¬ 
ding five years. The production of rape, mustard and linseed (winter oil-seeds) 
crop for 1931-32 also showed increases of 4 aud 10 per cent respectively as com¬ 
pared with the preceding season. 

. The year 1932, says the review, must be considered as satisfactory so far as 
industrial disputes were concerned. The numbers of strikes and of workers in¬ 
volved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1920 and such strikes as did 
occur mostly affected the railways and jnte mills. 

The calamitous decline in commodity prices, which started towards the last 
quarter of 1929 continued unchequed. The countries with depreciated currencies— 
with the sole exception of Japan—and those that retained the gold standard both 
suffered from declining prices. The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 43 per cent from September 1939 to March 1933. The fall was larger in 
agricultural prices as compared with industrial prices. 

The largest decrease in the agricultural income occurred in the case of Bengal and 
amounted to over 54 per cent in 1931-32 as compered with 1928-29, Burma Bhowed 
a decline almost as great as Bengal due to disastrous fall in rice price, while the 
United Provinces suffered least. Taking the eight major proviaces together, the 
fall in the agricultural income amounted to a little over 47 per cent. 

Imports 

The total value of the imports of merchandise into British India during 1932-33 
amounted to Ra. 133 crores. Compared with the preceding year, there was an 
improvement of Rs. 7 crores or 5 per cent in the case of importB. while there was 
a decline of Rs. 25 crores or 16 per cent under exports. On the import side there 
was an improvement noticeable in India’s demand for foreign textiles. The inorease 
recorded under this head amounted to one of Rs. 12 croreB on a total of Rs. 35 
crores recorded in 1931-32. Expressed in percentages, this meant an advance of 34 
percent over the figures for 1931-32 and of 13 per cent over those of 1930-31. The 
advance under the textile group.was primarily the result of the larger imports of 
cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which amounted to 1,225 million yards valued 
at Rs. 2,126 lakhs as compared with 776 million yards valued at Rs. 1,467 lakhs in 
1931-32. There were concurrent advances under some of the other important items 
included in the textile group—notably an increase of Rs. 159 lakhs under silk, raw 
and manufactured, of Rs. 134 lakhs under wool and woollens and of Rs. 72 lakhs 
under artificial silk. Under machinery and mill work there was a decline of Rs. 38 
lakhs, although sugar and textile machinery recorded increases. The value of hard¬ 
ware imported advanced of Rs. 261 lakhs to Rs. 299 lakhs, but the year witnessed 
a further diminution in the imports of motor venicles from Rs, 289 lakhs to Rs. 
243 lakhs. The value of the imports of rubber manufactures also declined from Rs. 
221 lakhs to Rs. 198 lakhs. Consignments of provisions also contracted from Bb, 
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341 lakhs to Rs. 393 lakhs. Compared with 1931-33. there was an improvement of 
Re, 621 lakhs in the imports of private merchandise during 1933-83. 

Expobt Trade 

On the export side, the outstanding feature was a further slump in the raw 
cotton trade due to comparatively high prices of the Indian staples. Despatches of 
raw cotton fell from Rs. 23 crorea to Rs. 20 erores. Cotton manufactures recorded 
a decline Rs. 1} crorea and amounted to Re. 3 croree. Experts (of twists and yarn 
receded from 22 million lba. to 15 million lbs. in quantity and from Rs. 128 lakhs 
to Rs. 79 lakhs in value. Owing to severe competition from Japan in practically 
all the usual markets abroad shipments of Indian cotton piecegoods dropped from 
104.6 million yards wonh Rs. 324 lakhs to 66.4 million yards worth Rs. 209 lakhs. 
The downward movement in the export trade of jute continued during the year and 
the decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted to one 
of about Rs. 1} crorea. Shipments of raw jute declined from Rs. 2,110 lakhs to 379 
lakhs. Under foodgtains the value of the shipments declined from Rs. 2,037 lakhs 
to Ra. 1,698 lakhs and thequantity from 2,614.000 tons to 2,056.000 tons. Export of 
oil-seeds amounted to 733,000 tones valued at Rs. 1,131 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 26 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in value in comparison with the ex¬ 
ports of the preceding year. Despatches of metals and ores declined from 829,000 
tons worth Ra. 547 lakhs to 695,000 tons worth 468 Rs. lakhs. There was a decline in 
the shipments of hides and skins from 49,300 tons valued at Rs. 892 lakhs to 41.600 
tons valued at Rs. 743 lakhs. The total value of re-exports amounted to Ra. 322 
lakhs which represented a deline of Ra. 144 lakhs in comparison with the valne 
recorded in 1931-32 and of Rs. 192 lakhs on the basis of that for 1930-31. 

. - Balance of Trade 

/ 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise for the year 1932-33 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Rs. 68 croreB ae compared with Rs. 90 erores in 1931-32, 
Rs. 38 croree iu 1930-31 and the record figure of Rs. 109 erores in 1925-26. The 
transactions in treasure on private ncconnt resulted in a net export of treasure, 
amounting to Re. 65 erores as agaiuat Ra. 55J$ erores in the. preceding year. Gold 
showed a net export of Rs. 65} erores and silver a net import (of Rs. 73 lakhs. 
Net exports of currency notes amounted to Rs. 13 lakhs. 

The year opened with a sluggish movement in the export trade in gold nod the 
Government tenders for the purchase of sterling was small. The opening rate for 
the year was 18 and l-32d which gradually rose to 18 and 3-32d, on the 22nd March, 
the average rate for the year was 18 and 1-I6d. 

Gold Exodus 

The year witnessed a further development of the export trade in gold, the net 
exports during the year having amounted to Rs. 6.552 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 5,798 lakhs in the preceding year. “The outward flow of gold on such a heavy 
scale,” concludes the report, ‘‘has been a novel feature of India’s external trader 
the exports having begun to assnme importance only from October 1931.’' 


Indian Trade Commissioner’s Report for 1932-33 

Daring the course of the year we were able to meet the requirements of depart¬ 
ments of the Central and Provincial Governments in India, and of Indian 

States, requiring our assistance in various directions, commercial and industrial, 
Baid the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner during the 
year 1932-33, which was released for publication from Simla on the 16th. 
August 1933. Giving instances of this, the report points oat that the deputy 
commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan was farniebed with trade reports on samples of 
akund floss collected locally. The Director of Industries. . Punjab 

waB supplied with information regarding ‘Dricold’ (C. O. 2). The Director 
of Industries, Madras was put in touch with a firm of manufacturing silversmiths, 
who showed an interest on the possibilities of trade in carved cocoanut 
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sheila. The Director of Industries, Travancore, Beat ua samples of palmyra fibre. 
With the co-operative of the Imperial Institute a full report on the Commercial 
possibilities of this fibre, together with the names of firms interested in it, was 
communicated to the director. 

Proceeding, the report observes ; In a year so distraught as that under review it. 
might be thought that no agency could do much to forward a trade recovery. 
This in one sense is true enough ; in another sense the work of an official trade 
commissioner becomes the more important in proportion to the deterioration 
of healthy trade conditions. It is at least as incumbent on him to watch for and 
report anything which may disturb existing trade—and in times like the present such 
disturbances are unfortunately many—as to endeavour to find markets for new 
trades and new markets for estlabisbed trades. The High Commissioner is confident 
that in both directions hie trade department has rendered good service and 
that the Trade Commissioner’s quarterly reports and occasional special reports 
are of no email value to those concerned with the export trade of India. 

Research into Lao Products 


The report contends 'the outstanding feature of the year was the sanctioning by 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee of a scheme of applied research in the United 
Kingdom into Shellac and lac products in relation to modern consuming industries. 
The investigation of the Lao sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Essential 
Oils and Resins of the Imperial Institute and of the Special Lac Ioquiry made it 
evident sometime ago that modern industrial conditions in regard to the supply of 
raw and semi-raw materials such as lac and shellac, had radically changed, princi¬ 
pally as a result of the competition of synthetic resins on highly organised, scienti¬ 
fic lines, Including technical service and guaranteed performance? 


Indian Minerals 

Dealing with Indian Minerals, It is held that there were do signs of improve¬ 
ment of trade and stagnation affected the mineral markets. Prices of base metalo 
were no higher than in the previous year. Production has been etill further cur¬ 
tailed by voluntary or compulsory international agreements. The metals thus 
directly affected are tin, lead and zinc, and indirectly, silver, a bye-product of the 
base metal industries. There is also an international agreement on oil. Moves 
towards a Copper Agreement have so far failed. The United States of America 
have imposed a tariff of four cents per lb. on > non-American metal, but the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom has not found itself in a position to impose the duty 
of two pence per lb. on non-empire copper which was fore-shadowed at Ottawa. 
Of the enquiries received from India, for markets in the country and abroad, mica 
as UBual headed the list. The others were magnesium chloride, ochres of different 
kinds, semi-precious stones, barytea, iron ore. beryl and ampbibole abestos. This 
last enquiry is a continually recurring one, and it must be emphasised that this 
type of asbestos has at present no commercial value. 


Trade Commissioner’s Office 

Alluding to the work in the office of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Mr. H.A.F. 
Lindsay, who is the author of the report, points out that it falls under three main heads s 
commercial intelligence, commercial publicity and commercial committees. The term of 
commercial intelligence covers not only trade enquiries from Indian exporters seeking 
to extend their connections with the United Kingdom, Southern Europe and America 
excluding Northern Europe which is dealt with by the Indian Trade Commission. 
Hamburg) and from importers in those areas desiring to import Indian goods, but 
also correspondence with and services rendered to official, semi-official or un-official 
bodies in India. These services include research work undertaken on behalf of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in India and ths testing of local marketB 
for the prices obtainable for Indian goods. Special reports are written from time 
to time bv the office on special features of India’s export trade, and these reports 
are published in the Indian Trade journal if they are not of a confidential nature. 
Whero such reports are written at the request of a private firm, they are not pub¬ 
lished until sufficient time has elapsed _ to enable the enquiring firm to take full 
advantage of the information supplied to it. 
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International Planning 

Under the heading ‘International Planning* the document rightly points out that 
with regard to rice, that practically all the competition comes from foreign rices; 
that the prevailing depression has hit this trade to the extent of a deoline of forty- 
two per cent,, in total imports, but that in spite of this decline India has improved 
her position by exactly twenty per oent., from about one-third to over two-thirds 
of the total United Kingdom demand. In peas, India’s share is still comparatively 
small, bat it nearly doubled while total imports declined by one-fifth. Beans are 
imported chiefly from Madagascar and Japan, while Empire supplies are limited to 
those from Rangoon. Unfortunately, the decline of the Yen assisted Japanese 
exports, and consequently imports Burma declined. Bat the present season’s crop 
is satisfactory, and importers are doing their beat to meet requirements from Burma 
and thus to take advantage of the ten per cent, reference. In Linseed, India’s 
chief competitor is the Argentine. During the three months under review, imports 
from the Argentine declined by thirty per cent, in 1933 as oompared with 1932 
while imports from India quadrupled. 

Total imports of pig-iron have increased slightly, while imports from India have 
more than doubled. Hardwoods and goat akiua reflect accurately the prevailing 
depression, and in both lines India has with some difficulty maintained her rela¬ 
tive position. The slump in ship-building accounts for the decline in the importa¬ 
tion of indian hardwoods (chiefly teak) in spite of the preference. The demand for 
undressed leather has also declined, and all that can be said to that imports 
from India have fallen less than imports from non-Empire sources. 

Variety of Samples Sold 

Concluding, the report says that the samples sold during the year covered 16 
different articles, viz., Patna, and Burma rice, lentiles. butter beams, tea, chutney, 
curry powder, canned mangoes, guavas, lichis and patals, guava jelly, typareo jam, 
poppaaums, Bombay ducks, and cigars and cheroots. About 40,000 customers were 
Berved as against 60,000 in the preceding year, and the sales realised £700 as 
against £800 last year. 

The best sales were effectedatthe Bhopsat Cardiff and Shefield which fetched £176and 
£141 respectively. Amongst the exhibitions the best selling centre was the British Indus¬ 
tries Fair, where £68 was realised, ,after which came the Bcotish Grocer’s Exhibi¬ 
tion at Glasgow, Ideal Homes and 1 'Food Exhibition at Edinburgh, and the adver¬ 
tising display at Edinburgh where £55, £51 and £45 respectively were realised. 


INDUSTRIALISING INDIA 

Sir M. Viivesvarayya’i Address 

• Under the auspices of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce Sir if. Visvesvarayya 
delivered an address on the 10th. July at Bangalore on “Indistrialing India.” In 
the course of his address, he said: 

Ths tendency of all civilised nations to-day is for each to make itself aB econo- 
nomically Belf-Bufficieat as circumstances permit. No country which aspires to ba 
reasonably self-sufficient can do without agriculture. But no nation in modern. 
times has grown rich through agriculture alone. The recent practice in progressive 
countries has been to provide more work for their labour force in industries and 
subsidiary occupations and to limit the numbers employed in agriculture, it being 
recognised that employment of more than a limited number of persons in agricul¬ 
ture tends to reduce the average income of the individual and the aggregate income 
of the nation as a whole. This healthy practice has Dot yet obtained recognition 
in India. 

The income per head ol -population derived from industries and agriculture, 
In India as well as in five of the most progressiva countries of the world, compares 
aDuroximately as follows: 
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Country 

Income per capita 
Innustries Agriculture 

Rs. Rs, 

United States of America 

963 

175 

Canada 

545 

344 

Great Britain 

465 

62 - 

Sweden 

384 

129 

Japan 

185 

85 

India 

12 

48 


In none of the countries referred to above is the per capita income from indus¬ 
tries jess than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great 
Britaio, it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is 
only about one-fourth. These facte and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced observer that while Western nations and Japan have been concen¬ 
trating on industries and trade, India has been growing more and more overwhel¬ 
mingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is their chief 
source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears too insignifi¬ 
cant by comparison. ' 

Need for an Industrial Survey 

To obtain a clear Idea of the true position of indnstries in this country an 
industrial survey is a necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is to 
collect statistics of existing industries. A reliable survey should be made of all 
the industries pursued, the qualities and values of products manufactured, raw 
materials utilised, number of persona employed, wages paid, motive power used 
and other particulars usually collected la advanced countries, and the results placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

Except in the case of organised industries, regular statistics of existing indus¬ 
trial establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organised indus¬ 
tries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more each 
and the total number of employed in them in British India in auy year has been 
less than 1,700,000 persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage indus¬ 
tries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the figures 
recorded by Government. The total number of persons supported by industries of 
all kinds, according to the Census of 1921, was 33.167,018 or 10.49 per cent of the 
entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 9 95 per cent. The num¬ 
ber actually working in such industries, mostly minor, is stated to amount to 
15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4.4 per cent. These figures show that the country is 
receding in industrial activity. In India, work and labour are not organized ae 
in other industrially advanced countries. Regular hours are not observed. In many 
parts of India, minor indnstries continue to operate along traditional lines without 
guidance or help from science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one 
by one as they become unremunerative in competition with modern mechanized 
indnstries. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources, such 
as has been carried out under the policy of “Conservation of Resources” by the 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada. The natural resources 
there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys embrace resources 
under agriculture, irrigation, water power, forests, fisheries, mining areas, and they 
will serve as a model to ns when similar systematic surveys are undertaken in India. 
Correct information is-needed as regards the supply of raw materials, coal, water 
power, labour and other facilities available in each province and State for helping 
existing indnstries or starting new ones. 

A third class of investigations required is an analysis of imports to show the 
class of articles for which there is home market, and the exports mainly to deter¬ 
mine what materials, which might provide occupations to indigenous labour and 
increase its purchasing power, are being sent out of the country in a raw or semi- 
finished state. 

Many of the articles in common use, for the manufacture of which raw materials 
are available in the country, or which were beiDg manufactured here at one time or 
another, are being obtained from abroad, showing that the country has been follow¬ 
ing policies which have made her dependent on foreign countries for some of her 

49 
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barest necessaries. In recent years there has been some improvement in the manu¬ 
facture, particularly of cotton piecegoods and yarn and there is a general determina¬ 
tion on the part of the people to promote Swadeshi enterprise. 

Surveys under the three heads mentioned should be carried out for each province 
and State aa well as for the country as a whole. The results, when reaorded, will 
give valuable guidance of policies and action, and will serve as a bench-mark or 
starting point from which to measure future progress. 

Industries and manufactured of every description may, for convenience or orga¬ 
nization, be considered, according to their size or the capital invested, under three 
classes, viz., (i) Large scale, (ii) Medium soale, and (iii) Minor, The primary needs 
of the people are food, clothing, housing and transport, Io a country not industrial¬ 
ly advanced like ours, special prominence should be given to industries which sup¬ 
ply these four primary needs of the community. 

-Large scale industries will be those enterprises which reqnire a capital outlay of 
Us. 30 lakhs or more each: medium scale industries, those require a oapital of be¬ 
tween Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 30 lakhs and minor or cottage industries will be small 
concerns the investment on which will not exceed Rs. 1 lakh. This division on the 
basis of the capital invested is perhaps nnBeientifio and arbitrary, but it ia adopted 
because the outlay required and the procedure to be adopted will depend upon the 
magnitude of the industry. An industry like textiles may come in any of the three 
classes and be practised in a province or oity in all the three forms. 

Large Scale Industries 

Large scale industries are important because, generally speaking, they include 
basio and key industries, require the use of developed machinery and technique, help 
mass production of staple commodities and represent the highest form of industrial 
enterprise. The following dozen industries are typical of this class:—Mining : Coal, 
metallic ores and petroleum ; iron and steel s iron foundries and fabricated steel: 
engineering industries—manufacture of engines, pnmps and machinery generally ; 
railway plant, including rolling stock, arms, ammunition and military stores J 
automobiles and aircraft machinery ; agricultural tools and machines ; hydro-electrio 
and electrical appliances and machinery ; cotton and woollen textiles; jute industry ; 
chemical industries—heavy chemicals and ship and boat building. 

Industries of this class ia their present stage of development in India require 
the earnest attention and close support from Government and leading financiers and 
businessmen of the country. 

When the Provincial Governments become autonomous, the representatives of all 
the provinces should meet and, iu their common interest, evolve an all-India plan 
to bring into existence the representative large scale industries mentioned above. 
Each province should take upon itself the responsibility to start and maintain even 
though at the risk of lossat first to two or three of the large-scale industries according 
to the resources of the province and the aptitude of its people. If the responsibility 
is shared in this way, no single province will feel it a heavy burden ; while the 
country, aa a whole, will be abte speedily to bring into existence all the enterprises 
of national importance needed. 

Large sumB of money are spent abroad every year for the pnrohase of railway 
plant and rolling stock and arms, ammunition and military stores. In some years, 
the money paid for them is as high as Rs. 30 to 40 crores. If the money spent 
in a single year on these purchases ia invested in equipping Government workshops 
with the requisite plant and machinery, and the necessary expert staff is engaged 
for a short period, the country can' be made self-sufficient in respect of these 
supplies in a few years. The same object can be gained also if large private local 
firms are subsidised and contracts for purchasing machinery and p’ant are placed 
with them for a reasonably long term of years. 

Medium Scale Industries 

Medium scale industries are usually organised and carried on by companies 
working on the joint-stock'fprinciple, although, many of them may also-be privately 
owned. Their first need is that the Provincial Government should, through the 
departments concerned or otherwise, give proofs of its eagerness to see new indus¬ 
tries started, and cooperate to that end with the leading merchants and others 
interested in building _ up business or in floating companies. The Department of 
Industries should readily place at the disposal or industrially-minded men records 
of past investigations of the resources of the province. 
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.Businessmen among the local public should be invited to suggest schemes in 
k IC m u ^ are hitereated. Chambers of Commerce and industrial associations, 
should be asked to furnish suggestions. Wheo the character of an industry requires 
it, the Provincial Government Bhould engage local or foreign experts to tour through 
the province and investigate individual schemes. The experts should consult local 
businessmen and financiers and submit to Government preliminary schemes for new 
enterprises which, in their opinion, will prove remunerative. Suoh a preliminary 
investigation, if undertaken in the diverse ways indicated, will rouse public interest 
and ensure co-operation, and half-a-dozen to a dozen industrial projects will emerge 
in each province for detailed investigation and some of them for execution, in less 
than a year. 

The following are a dozen typical examples of medium scale Industries : 

Engineering industries for manufacture of engines, pumps and machinery ; 
fabricated steel ; cotton and woollen mills of moderate size, artificial silk ; chemicals 
and dyes ; sugar ; paper ; match manufacture ; chemical fertilisers ; soaps and 
candles ; ceramic industries including cement, glass, stone-ware, pipes, etc ; leather 
products, hides and skins—tanned ana dressed and cinema film manufacture. 

Many of these industries are already in operation in various parts of the country. 
Only their number is small, production meagre, and organisation defective. Under 
suitable protectionist policies end with ‘.the Government and leading businessmen 
working in close cooperation, this clasB of industries can be made to multiply 
very fast. 

Minob and Cottage Industbies 

Minor and Cottage Industries were extensively practised in India before the 
British occupation when the country had of necessity to be more or less Belf- 
sufficient. But with the progress of communications and the opening up of the 
couotry to foreign trade; many of the older industries, such as iron, steel and salt, 
disappeared through sheer inability to compete with imported products. Minor in¬ 
dustries of the older type which have survived are chiefly those associated with 
agriculture. There is very considerable scope for the extension of minor industries 
within the country, if a steady policy to encourage local industrial enterprise is 
pursued. Such minor industries only should be encouraged, in the first iuetanc 
as supply staple products for which there ib a demand within the country. Munie 
cipalitiea, local boards, village panchayats and local associations should encourage- 
the establishment of industries in their midst by granting all reasonable concessions 
and facilities. 

The following is a list of typical handicrafts ahd minor and cottage industries 
which can be practised with profit by as large a proportion of the population as 
possible 

Metal workB:—smithing, agricultural tools and machinery; Manufacture of 
metal vessels :—copper, brass, aluminium, etc. ; hand-spinning and weaving, cotton 
ginning, silk reeling ; carpets and blanket making ; flower milling ; rice milling: 
oil mills; food products, drinks and aerated waters ; cigarettes and bidia ; brick and 
tile works ; furniture—chairs, tables, benches ; boxes, combs, etc.; pottery ; mat¬ 
making basket and rope-making; Bhoe-makiug; bee-keeping; toys; vegetables dyes, 
paints, inks, etc.; pencil manufacture; buttons; soaps; glass works—bangles I 
enamelled ware ; printing; boak-bindiDg and house-building. 

Industries have for some years now been a Provincial subject, although the 
Central Government retains the power inter alia of granting tariff - protection, regu¬ 
lating banking facilities, adjusting railway freight, and directing commercial and 
financial policies, all of which vitally affect their progress. The provinces have had 
little power and practically no funds to devote to this subject. 

A sound organisation of fabrio should be set up in the country to create a 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of industries. It should provide for the follow¬ 
ing half-A-dozen major requirements: 

(i) A general organisation composed of representatives of Government and 
business men, who, by mutual co-operation, shall maintain an atmosphere favour¬ 
able to the rapid, growth of industries ; 

(ii) Local organisations or Councils in cities, districts and rural areas to en¬ 
courage local activities in this respect; 

(iii) Tariff protection ; 

(iv) Banking facilities; 
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(v) Maintaining statistical information; 

(vi) Up-to-date legislation in regard to the Companies Act and the Managing 
Agency System. 

Other contributory facilities needed are: 

Exhibitions and Commercial Museums; experimental and Demonstration Sta¬ 
tions ; industrial research ; education, technical, commercial etc. ; Trade Commi¬ 
ssioners and commercial intelligence; and transport and freight facilities. 

General Organisation 

A suitable general organisation should consist of an active Ministry of Indus¬ 
tries in the Central Government and a National Economio Council which would 
meet and deliberate at least once a quarter at the seat of that Government. The 
latter should contain representative economists, industrialists and financiers, drawn 
from the chambers of commerce and business associations throughout the country 
and representing every sphere of the country’s economio life. The Economio Coun¬ 
cil will have an office at Delhi and there will be frequent consultations between 
the Ministry of Industries and the executive of the Economic Council for the time 
being. The Council ahould be able to put forward ^proposals and measures for pro¬ 
moting industries throughout the country. 

A Provincial Economic Council ahould be established similarly in each province 
to work in close association with the Minister in charge of Industries. With each 
of these Provincial Councils should be associated committees of experts to investi¬ 
gate questions and submit results aud schemes to Government for practical action. 

Both the National Economio Council and the Provincial Councils should enun¬ 
ciate policies for the guidance of unofficial bodies in the country and for influenc¬ 
ing the policy and action of Government from time to time. An All-India Indus¬ 
trial Conference ahould be held at the headquarters of one or the other of the 
provinces once a year. 

Local Economio Councils 

For purposes of this organisation, each city and each district should be consti¬ 
tuted into a unit area and provide itself with a local Economic Council, and an 
execntive staff maintained from funds raised within the area. In each nnit area, 
there shoold be a representative of the Government Department of Industries, 
working whole or part time in close co-operation with this unofficial Council of 
Industries. 

Industries are the concern of the people. Under the organisation proposed, 
there will be two parallel agencies constituting the industrial structure of the coun¬ 
try-one, to represent the Government and the other, the public and local economic 
interests—both working together in close co-operation in each area so that, in the 
event of Blackness or neglect at any time, one of them at least may be effective 
and the industrial interests of the area may at all times be adequately safeguarded. 
I attach great importance to these local economio Councils because they can be 
established and worked b) the people themselves. And it is here that numbers of 
our educated unemployed can find an opening for their activitiea and for eventually 
engaging themselves in occupations not only profitable to themselves but also 9 f 
vital importance to the country’s industrial future; and this, even if no help.is 
forthcoming from Government authorities. 

Next to organisation, the moBt important help which industries in India require 
is tariff protection, that ie, a preferential claim to dispose of the products of focal 
industries in the home market, with the two-fold object of saving the money that 
would go out of the country, were foreign- manufactures purchased, and of 
giving employment to local labour. The tariff protection at present 
afforded in this country iB inadequate. Bo long as foreign competition is 
keen and protection is only discriminatory, and subvention and subsidies are 
practically unknown, new industries have small chance of making headway. Higher 
tariffs ana more substantial protection are essential to inspire confidence and induce 
people to risk money in industries. 

Banking Facilities 

Complaints wcre heard before the recent Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee tnat exieting banks did not afford sufficient financial facilities to local busi¬ 
ness men. On account of lack of eound policies and organisation in this country, 
the co-operation between commercial men, industrialists aud bankers is feeble and 
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the economic activities have no relation to the magnitude of the interests Involved. 
IJmeBs Indus trial banka are brought into existence and form the backbone of our 
industries the problem of obtaining finaace and working capital will remain just as 
acute as it is to-day, because no banks of the present type can afford to tie up the 
capital on long loans which industries would really like to have. If Indian indus¬ 
tries are to thrive, the banking organisation should be brought up to the level 
maintained in self-governing countries like Germany and Japan and in the Domi¬ 
nion in Canada. 

Bomb Contributory Facilities 

I have described half-a-dozen major requirements for the organisation and deve¬ 
lopment of industries. _ There are, however, at least as many supplementary facilities 
to be provided for, which should not be ignored in this connection. 

Exhibitions and Museums,—Industrial exhibitions are happily becoming a com¬ 
mon feature in various parts of India, The responsibility for financing periodical 
industrial exhibitions should be shared by municipalities and district boards in every 
part of the country. 

Experimental and Demonstration Stations.—Industrial experimental stations 
should be established by the Government Department of Industries in large cities, 
and other industrial centres, to give practical instruction in at least half-a-dozen 
minor cottage industries in order to bring employment to, and produce the com¬ 
modities needed in, the immediate neighbourhood, These stations may give instruc¬ 
tion and guidance in a variety of industries and occupations, according to local 
needs and the resources at their disposal. 

Industrial Research.—Investigation of business conditions and scientific research 
shonld be continually pursued in relation to every important industry in order to 
improve the quality of the products, reduce costs of manufacture ana maintain its 
competitive strength. Such improvements are necessary in themselves and certainly 
indispensable in the face of foreign competition. 

If Industries of the same class would work together, they might all subscribe 
towards a common fund to carry on research. The universities should be able 
to supply the necessary scientific equipment and trained intelligence for the purpose. 
Research problems pertaining to industries might in this way oe distributed ae in 
Germany, among the various institutes of science and university colleges of engi¬ 
neering and chemical technology. 

Education :—Technical, Commercial, etc.—Universities should be able to provide 
the necessary equipment and graduate personnel for industrial research. The uni¬ 
versities should also give special prominence to degrees in technology, commerce and 
agriculture. 

There should be a large number of special business institutes and schools 
in the country at which graduates and middle-class businessmen might receive 
the finishing touches of training needed to manage a factory, farm or shop. 
Industrial and technical institutes and universities should arrange for regular even¬ 
ing classes by acknowledged experts in all industrial towns to enable practical men 
to improve their knowledge and qualify for more responsible position in their own 
business. . . 

Other educational facilities needed are the deputation of students to foreign 
countries ; changing the character of education id all grades of institutions so as to 
provide an industrial bias ; and extensive mass education, special attention being 
given to the education of adults. . 

Lastly, the majority of the rural population should, ns in the United States of 
America, receive training in mechanics, to make them efficient producers - m indus¬ 
tries and give them a “machine sense.” This will bring the education of the masses 
to practical standards, 

Foreign Grade Agencies and Commercial Intelligence.—In the year lsMU, tne Go¬ 
vernment of India proposed to appoint eix Indian Trade Commissioners in Europe, 
America, Africa and the Near East with the object of developing India s export 
trade in foreign markets. The centres selected for these Commissioners were Ham¬ 
burg, Milan, New York, Durban, Mombasa and Alexandria. It is not known bow 
many of the offices have been opened ; and even if all of the six offices have been, 
the number is wholly inadequate. . „ 

There is a Commercial Intelligence Section in the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, but it is shaped on a very modest scale and very little is 
heard of the department's activities outside Calcutta. 
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Railway Freight Rates.—Freight rates on railways have to be examined and re¬ 
adjusted from time to time acoording to the needs of industry and commerce. The 
existing arrangements, in spite of the appointment of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, have not given satisfaction to Indian industrialists. An impression pre¬ 
vails that there are concession rates for imported goods but the rates and fares from 
and to industrial centres within the country impose a burden on industry. The in¬ 
terests of indnstry demand that the rates for coal, cotton and Other materials to in¬ 
dustrial centres and for finished products from those centres to internal markets 
should be the lowest possible. The adjustment would be easy, if Government were 
advised in each matters by an All-India Economic Council. 

The suggestions I have made are in accordance with world practices to-day. Sir 
Arthur Salter of the Secretariat of the League of Nations was consulted by the 
Government of India in June 1931 on these questions. He also recommended the 
early establishment of Central and Provincial Economic Advisory Councils almost 
on the lines set forth by me. It is not known what orders tne Government of 
India have passed on Sir Arthur’s report or whether they have any alternative pro¬ 
posals in view. “Indian industries,’’ he remarked, “while already important enough, 
are at present small in comparison with her agriculture, and Bmall also in relation 
to the future extension which they are no doubt destined to achieve.’' This is 
another way of saying what I have already expressed in plainer language, that 
India is not utilizing oer abundant resources and unequalled opportunities for in¬ 
dustrial development. 


Simla Industries Conference 

We have read in the papers the snoouncement that an Industries Conference will 
be held at Simla on the 13ih instant and that it will be attended by the Directors 
of Industries and Ministers in charge of the Industries portfolio in the various 
provinces. Judging from the published agenda, it will be a gathering 
exclusively of official representatives : businessmen or other non-officials 
will take no part in its deliberations. With past experience before us, it will 
be safe to predict that a few isolated questions may be discussed At random, 
but there will be no precision, no poiDt. As a result. Borne work, no doubt, will be 
done in the coming year, some more reports written, perhaps a few more appoint¬ 
ments made; and when the Conference meets next year, if it meets at all, there will 
be the same indefiniteness as there is at present and no one will be appreciably the 
wiser for the year’s work. 

If the coming Conference wishes to depart from precedent and to strike out bold¬ 
ly a new line of action demanded by the.exigencies of the moment, I would specify 
a few things that should and might be done. 

First and foremost, stepB should be taken to gather reliable statistics, snch as, 
number of Indian concerns, of Indian capital invested, gross income, value of 
products and other similar data including those of minor industries. These will 
afford a Btarting-point for the coming year’s work, and a similar stock-taking next 
year indicate the progress made in the intervening year. Secondly, some steps Bhould 
be taken to introduce an industrial organization on the lines explained by me at 
some length in this address or in the alternative, the one, recommended by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Thirdly, the Conference might plan an increase of production from 
industries so as to make the income therefrom equal to the total income from 
agriculture, say, within ten year’s time. A fourth euitable measure would be to 
grant subsidies to and subscribe towards the capital of companies dealing with new 
products. If Government did this, they will be giving a very real assurance of their 
sympathy and support. _ A fifth desirable measure would be to induce Provincial 
Governments to pool their resources and faoilitate the establishment of at least one 
factory for each of the large scale industries Dot yet started in the country, such as 
automobiles, railway plant and machinery, mill machinery _ electrical appliances and 
machinery and large size turbines, engines and pumps. A sixth measure is to advice 
the people by propapanda to reduce the imports of finished goods as far as possible, 
an exception being made in the case of machinery and plant required for industrial 
construction. Yet another measure would be to introduce a change of policy in the 
Central Government so that they may act as a co-ordinating authority and place 
at the head of the whole iodustrial organization for the coming year, an officer of 
recogaized ability and enthusiasm. 
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Dependence on foreign manufactures for staple products, such as clothing, steel, 
eu^ar and salt which, the people of this country were at one time not only manufac- 
tunne for themselves but also exporting to foreign lands, would in any part of the 
world be regarded as a sign of grave national decay. If purchases of clothing and 
such other necessaries have to be paid for from the meagre earning from agriculture 
as is done here, no country can escape impoverishment. The result of past neglect 
of industries has been deplorable. There are too many people dependent on agri¬ 
culture and too few on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries is 
dislocated. The income per head of the populatiou is the lowest among countries 
which have an ordered Government. The average per capita income from industries is 
insignificant, being as low as about one-fortieth of that in Great Britain or one- 
eightieth of what it is in the United States of America. The foreign debt of India 
iB growing and the peasantry is heavily immersed in debt. In a year like the 
present the ryot has no purchasing power ; all occupations are Btarved. Our only 
hope of advance in the immediate future, therefore, lies in the rapid industrialisation 
of the country. I do not believe that the authorities in Simla would be unwilling 
to help industries if they could. But the more important questions raised are outside 
their powers of action or decision. The problems involved are political and there is an 
inherent conflict of interests. There has been little progress in the past because 
in shaping policies and measures the existence of this conflict has been ignored. 
The problem must be met by concessions and compromise on both sides. TJie 
Government of the country should make np its mind to do for the people iu this 
matter what other national Governments are doing for theirs. Beal economic pro¬ 
gress is not possible with a non-modern organisation Bach as we have aod with 
the ideas of the Manchester School referred to by Sir Basil Blackett still domina¬ 
ting the policies of the Secretary of State aod the Central Government. ' 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned and worked for. If left to the 
chances of natural growth under the existing unnatural limitations, it ia impossible 
to expect any real progress. Not only can there be no progress, but there is a very 
real danger of a further 9et-back, a further drift towards ruralization, with conse¬ 
quences which one dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, to consider 
whether by timely and effective measures such a drift should not be checked and 
checked at once. Let us hope that, in drafting the proposed safeguards, the 
statesmen and delegates engaged in framing the new Constitution for India, in Lon¬ 
don, will tahe note of the grave disabilities upon which I have endeavoured to jay 
etress and wheih threaten still further to lower the income and standards of living 
our people. 


Swadeshi Movement in India 

Progress in 1932-33 

The following Report was issued by Mr. Siukut Behari Lai, general secretary, 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha, Beuares. . - 
On Jan. 22, 1932, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyap issued an appeal to his 
countrymen, urging them to practise national economy and to promote Swadeshi. 
On March 12, 1932, he started the All-India Swadeshi 8angha at BeDares aud 
appealed to the people to establish Swadeshi associations ail over the country. 
About the same time Mr. B. \Shiva Rao took up the work in Madras and 
vigorously promoted the establishment of “Buy Indian Leagues in the Madras 
Presidency. During the year over a hundred and seventy Swadeshi associations 
and Buy Indian Leagues were organised in different parts of the country. Provincial 
Swadeshi Sanghas were formed in Madras. Maharashtra, Bengal, Kamatak, Bombay, 
Sind Delhi Marhatta C. P. and in tfie United Provinces. The movement a so 
penetrated the Indian States. Madhya Bharat Swadeshi Sangha and Saurffflhtra 
Swadeshi Sangha carried on vigorous Swadeshi propaganda in Central India and 
Kathiawar respectively. In cooperation with the Buy Indian League, Madras,, Swa- 
deshi movement was also being carried on the Btates in South India, notabiy in 
Mysore. The movement received support from all classes of the people. It wae 
carried on by means of securing Bwadeshi pledgeB, house to house visits of 
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individnals and groups of men and women, the publication and distribution of 
handbills, pamphlets, posters, directory and Swadeshi bhaiaos, and the organisation 
of public meetings, processions, exhibitions, museums, bazars and stores. _ A few 
periodicals on Swadeshi were also published. In the history of the Swadeshi move* 
ment the year ie likely to remain memorable for the number of Swadeshi exhibi? 
tions, held in various parts of the country. Twenty-five all-India Swadeshi exhibi¬ 
tions and a large number of local Swadeshi bazars and exhibitions were held. 
Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi goods were also organised aloDg with processions. 
In spite of economic depression most of the exhibitions were great successes. In 
this connection we owe special thanks to our vice-president Sir P. 0. Boy, who 
not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangha in Bengal, bat also inspired 
and encouraged people throughout the country in the cause of Swadeshi by respon¬ 
ding to the requests to open 8wadeshi exhibitions and to preside over other Swa¬ 
deshi functions in many places. In response to the appeal made by oar president, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, the 20th May was specially observed as a Swa¬ 
deshi Day throughout tbe country. On that day countless Swadeshi pledges were 
taken, handbills were distributed, meetings and processions were organised and in 
many places Swadeshi exhibitions, bazars and stores were opened. The Swadeshi 
Day, thus, gave a great impetus to the movement. In response to the appeal of 
the all-India Swadeshi Sangba, more than sixty municipal and district hoards 
communicated to ua their resolutions to ,bny as far as possible Swadeshi goods 
for their requirement*. Some of them were pursuing this policy for many years, 
but tbe majority passed the resolutions referred to above in response to tbe request 
of tbe central office. It iB gratifying to know that a number of other pnblie associa¬ 
tions took keen interest in the Swadeshi movement, Tbe Bengal Presidency Mus¬ 
lim League, the Sikh Independence League, Amritsar, the all-India ladies' Confer¬ 
ence at Lucknow and many other publio associations and conferences passed 
resolutions in favour of the Swadeshi movement and exhorted their members to 
promote the manufacture, use and Bate of Swadeshi goods. A number of Swadeshi 
exhibitions were held by Borne of these associations. The Ali-India Seva Samiti 
Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad, issued detailed instructions to their scout¬ 
masters to promote the canse of Swadeshi. 

The spirit of Swadeshi which prevailed in the country for the last three years 
considerably helped the Indian indnatriea during the period of acute economic 
depression. The Swadeshi spirit and movement not only saved Indian industries 
from ruin but also promoted the industrial development of the country. It is 
important to note that during this period of economic depression while the produc¬ 
tion of cotton cloth in other countries considerably decreased, India produced a 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years. A number of Swadeshi stores 
were opened and many industries were organised. - 

Thus daring the last year the SwadeBhi movement made considerable progress 
and promoted the use, manufacture and sale of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. 
Still there is need for greater efforts in the coming year. The new industries will 
need constant support and encouragement for a .number of years. Our industrial 
development has not yet beeu sufficient even to meet our growing needs, not to 
speak of capturing the market already lost by U8. The growth of imports of foreign 
manufactured goods has not yet been arrested. Daring the last year while exports 
of merchandise constantly decreased, our import of manufactured goods increased 
considerably. The import of piecegoods increased from 14 crores, 72 laca (cotton 
goods 13. 71) to 21 crores and 98 laca of rupees (cotton good 20.06 crores). The 
import of cloth increased by 4.14 crorea from England land by 2.38 crores from 
Japan. The import of cotton yarn and twist also increased by over 90 lacs of rupees, 
more than 80 lace of this increase was from Japan. The growth of the import or 
cotton cloth daring this period of economic crisis has begun to be keenly felt by the 
Indian industry. It is hoped that all classes of the people, fully realising tho benefits 
and the need of the Swadeshi movement, will carry on this movement with redoubled 
vigour. For the success of the movement it is necessary that a well-coordinated 
network of the Swadeshi Sangbas and Bay Indian Leagues be formed thongh-out 
the country including Indian states. Publio spirited persons are therefore requested 
to organise Swadeshi Sanghas in. places where one does not exist. Local and 
provincial Swadeshi associations are also requested to get tbemselveB affiliated soon 
with the provincial and the all-India Swadeshi Sanghas respectively. 


THE SUGAR CONFERENCE 

Opening Day—Simla—10th. July 1933 ' 

Tho following Ib the official list of subjects discussed at the Sugar Conference 
which commenced at Simla on the 10th July 1933 : 

t ^ j consider whether, having regard to the present demand for sugar in 
India and its possible expansion in the future, the present rate of development 
of the sugar industry is satisfactory, excessive or inadequate; 

(2) To consider whether either the sugaroane growers or the sugar manufac¬ 
turers are unduly benefitted at the expense of the consumer ana whether the 
benefits of protection granted to the industry, are being fairly distributed between 
the different interests; 

(?) To consider whether in the interests of the sound development of sugarcane 
cultivation and of the sugar manufacturing industry, it is desirable and practicable 
to regulate the relations between sugarcane growers and sugar manufacturers 
whether by zoning, licensing of factories, fixation of cane priceB or other means; 

(4) To consider whether legislation is necessary for the better regulation of tho 
Indian sugar industry, and, if-so, to what extent suoh legislation should be' central 
and to what extent provincial. 

Representatives from the Provinces 

The following attended the Conference 

Government of India: Sir Fazl-i-Hussain (President), Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir 
Frank Noyce, Mr, A. H. Lloyd, Mr. T. A. Stewart, Mr. Ramchandra, Mr. Burt- 
and Mr. R. G. Srivastava. 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, the Hon. Dewan Bahadur Knmaraswami 
Reddiar, Mr. S. V. Ramamnrti and Mr. V. Ramakrishna (official); Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Raju, Mr. W. 0. Wright (non-official). 

Bombay : The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Mr. P. B. Advani, and Mr. 
V. V. Gadgil (official). ■ 

Bengal: The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab K. G. M, Faroqui, Dr. Hector 
(official). 

United Provinces: The Hon. J, P. Srivastava, Mr. S. P. Shah and Mr. Allan 
(official); Mr. J. M. Lownie and Mr. Ajodhia Das (non-official). < 

Punjab : The Hon. Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, the Hon. Dr. Goknlchand Narang, 
Mr. R. Stewart and Rai Bahadur La la Ramlal (official); Sardar Bisban Singh, 
(non-official). 

Bihar and Orissa : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammad Hussain, Mr. 
H. 0. Prior, Mr. S. Lall and Mr. D, R. Sethi (official); Colonel 0. G, Lees ; and 
Mr. D. P. Shaitan (non-official). 

Hyderabad: The Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industries, the 
Director of Agriculture and the Director of Industries and Commerce. 

Mysore i Mr. S. P. Rajagopalacbari, Dr. Leslie 0. Coleman, and Mr. A. V. 
Ramanatham. 

Mr. S. R. Zaman, I. 0. S. Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, acted as the Secretary of the Conference. 

Presidential Address 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, presiding over the Conference, which met In the 
committee-room of the Assembly buildings a reviewed the agricultural condition, 
and stressed the importance of developing the sugar industry with a view to facing 
world competition. The economic condition in many parte of the country was far 
from satisfactory and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain paid a tribute to the oultivator who had 
shown remarkable patience, perseverance, courage and faith under very adverse 
circumstances, wheD the return to him was far from satisfactory. He also paid a 
tribute to the land-owning classes for similar courage, when the income in some 
oases was reaohing the vanishing point. 

W 
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The Local Governments bad shown great wisdom, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain observed, 
in all cases, by the distribution of takkavi and by sympathetically tackling the 
problems of the agriculturists. For three years this situation had gone on, placing 
a great strain on the resources of the country. But the Local Governments, the 
land-owners and the cultivator had faced the calamity in a spirit of mutual good¬ 
will. The silver lining was the sugarcane industry which, during the last few 
years, had developed, particularly assisted ' by protective duties. The condition 
precedent to an efficient industry was identity of interests between the producers 
and industrialists. 

Sir Fazl-i-Qussain alluded to the very useful work of the Imperial Council of 
agricultural Research and also of the 8ugar Committee and said that the present 
was the most momentous for the development of the sugar industry. It was 
necessary to know the work that was being done in provinces and-all what others 
were doing and to examine the proposals for future. Local Governments had sent 
unequivocally strong replies favouring a review by holdiog a conference. The 
Sugar Technologist had shown considerable seal in entering into the spirit of the 
great enterprise, which was of {setting up an efficient lindustry capable of facing 
the world competition and drawn up notes which would be helpful to .the Con¬ 
ference, Sir F&zI-i-Hussain specially mentioned the fore-oast made for 1934-34, 
whereby it was hoped that India would produce as much sugar as she consumed 
at present. There were 124 factories expected to be at work in 1933-34. 

Discussions- Question op Development 

The Conference next discussed the question whether, having regard to the 
present demand for sugar in India and its possible expansion in the future, the 
present rate of development of the sugar industry was satisfactory, excessive or 
inadequate. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (representative of the Sugar manufacturers in Bihar and 
Orissa) thought that the development of the sugar industry had been more satis¬ 
factory than expected. From the viewpoint of the whole of India, he realised the 
Deed for seeing that excessive production in one province did not clash with the 
needs and ambitions of other provinces. He expected that the taste of consumers 
might change in the near future, and that the people might prefer white sugar 
for gur. Therefore, though the rate of development 'had been very quick to meet 
the present demand from internal sources, from the view point of the future 
demand for white sugar, the speaker held that there was still ample room for 
further development of the sugar industry. 

Mr. 8. P. Rajagopalachari (Mysore) generally agreed with Mr. 
Khaitan. He observed that at present there were ten thousand acres ready for 
cane cultivation in Mysore under the Cauvery project, and within a few years, 
cultivation would increase to thirty to forty thousand acres. In that case, they 
would require ten up-to-date factories at the rate of three thousand acres for each. 
He opined that while the development of sugar factories had been fairly adequate, 
it was not quite adequate, considering the requirements of the people. With the 
growth of ihe industry, efforts should be made to increase consumption. 

Mr. Prior (Bihar and OriBsa) observed that the supply of cans would bs very 
large in 1934-35. Therefore, it wae a primary necessity to increase the exports. 

Mr. Nizamuddin Byder (Hyderabad State) feared that any further extension 
of the industry in the United Provinces and Bihar might result in other provinces 
having no markets for their _ sugar. Speaking for Hyderabad, he referred to the 
Tungabhadra and other projects, whereby to re would be large area under cane 
cultivation. Big factories were therefore needed. He concluded with an appeal 
to the United Provinces and Bihar: “Let us also have a chance.” 

Bihar Minister’s Resolution 

Syed Muhammad Hussain (Bihar Minister) without a speech, moved the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas the_ recent development of the sugar industry in India has been 
rapid although it. cannot be said to have been exceesive. and whereas owing to 
the general fall in _ the prices of agricultural produce, there has been a natural 
tendency towards an increase in the ares under sugarcane, this conference is of 
opinion: 
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.? ode l a facto ” e * now under construction are working at full 
i®:’ }„ “ i 1 **'? that the8e , a “d the existing factories will produce sufficient white 
g io» . eet th ? eiiatm K demand for white sugar j 
-Jf'.J•. ,n T ! ew of the consideration that whilst the potential supply of raw 
r„„u al t very i a TF e > the demand for sugar in India is limited, further extension 
industry ■ and”"*' 1 7 watohed itt the interest9 of the establishment of a sound 

m Jffl .^ at }f tbo production of sugarcane expands beyond the actual require- 
, ’ * , w ° u1 ^ be extremely difficult and indeed almost impossible for any reason,; 
able level of price for gur to be maintained." . 

.. onvataava, Minister, U. P., _ observed that U. P. was Dot so pessimistic 

reached WaB n0 ^ convinced that the limit to production or consumption has been 


u«P r ' P arang ’ Minister, Punjab, agreed that the development was satisfactory. 
DUt not excessive. Consumption of white sugar was very low. It was paiuful to 
contemplate that while Bugarcane production was six tons per acre in Java, it was 
only 1,17 m India, The percentage of extraction in Indian mills must increase 
irom nine to twelve and the yield of sugarcane to thirty. 

Dr. Narang complained of excessive freights, and hoped that no inter-provincial 
r, TO*ry would be brought into the matter. 

Mr. P, T. Ryan, Minister, Madras, could not accept the resolution of the Bihar 
Minister. If Madras had not taken to sugarcane cultivation on a large Beale, it 
was because paddy yielded fairly good results; but at present paddy prices were 
mw and the situation had changed._ New factories were about to be established. 
h.ven if Bihar and the United Provinces could claim to supply India’s present need 
for white sugar, there could be increased cultivation of caoe crop and production 
of sugar in other areas, Export might be stimulated under the Ottawa preferences. 

Btr Jogendra Singh, Minister, Punjab, stressed the point of view of the Punjab 
agriculturists, stating that the time had not come for restriction of cultivation as 
there were only two faotoriea in the province. 

, i Faxl-i-ffussain putting the resolution of the Bihar Minister to vote, explained 
its clauses. He observed that each proviuce should know the designs of the other 
in regard to the sugar industry. 

_ Ail the parts of the resolution were carried by a majority of voteB, in each case 
Bihar and the United Provinces block greatly contributing to the majority, Borne 
delegates remained neutral. 


After the resolution was passed, Sir Fazl-i-flussain observed that there had been 
unnecessary apprehensions about Bihar end the United Provinces. It was for the 
Ministers in the provinces to formulate policies. The Government of India were 
no more than mere convenors of the conference. He appealed to alt provinces not 
to enter upon a sort of out-throat, competition, but to regard the problem from 
an all-India point of view in order to set up an efficient industry capable of meeting 
world competition. 


Discussion on Protection 


The second item relating to benefits of protection was then taken up. 

Mr. Naraeingha Raja observed that no factories should get more than ten per, 
cent. Mr. Raju wanted to ascertain the real intention of the Government of India 
in convening the conference. If they considered that they required some guidance 
from them, then, there was no necessity for adopting a resolution. 

Bir Fazl-i-Hussain explained that it was but ordinary practice in a conference 
of this character that when a matter was discussed at length, the reBuit was recorded 
in the form of a resolution. There whb no other motive behind such a course. 
However, he would like to take the opinion of the House. 

The conference, by twelve against eleven, decided that no resolution be passed. 

Sir Jogender Singh, at this stage, pointed out that U. P. and Bihar and Orissa 
were over-represented, as against other provinces. 

Discussion on the second item was then resumed. 

Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddy, Minister, Madras, observed that 
manufacturers were getting a great deal more than what the Tariff Board expected 
they would get. 

Mr. Wright, (representative of sugar manufacturers, Madras) supported this view 
on tho basis of the facts supplied. 
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Mr. Sector, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, observed that Bengal had no each 
experience. _ . 

Sir Jogender Singh observed that no data was available to opine whether the 
distribution of profits between tbe manufacturer and the producer was fair or not, 
but his impression was that it was not. 

This view was contested by Dr. Narang, the other Minister front the Punjab, 
who held that the present distribution was quite fair. Referring to the faotory 
in the Punjab, he said that it bad not yielded a single pie to the sharo-holders. 
The main difficulty was that there was no guarantee of adequate supply of cane. 
It was no use fixing the price of cane. Matters should be followed to adjust 
themselves ; otherwise there would be "sugar infanticide.’’ His opinion was that 
the cultivator was getting cent per cent profits, taking all his expenses into account. 
-Whereever there was a factory, there the cultivator had made profits. The consu¬ 
mer had no cause to grumble^ because he did obtain benefit from international 
competition. 

Mr. Bishan Singh (Punjab cane-growers’ representative) complained that the 
whole of the benefit went to the manufacturer at the expense of tbe grower. 

The Hyderabad representative had nothing to say, as there was no factory in 
the State. 

Mr. 8. P. Bajagopalachari (Mysore) observed that their factory was not In full 
working order. 

Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bihar, thought that if five-and-a-half annas per 
maund were actually paid to the cultivator, distribution would be fair, but this 
amount did not actually reach the hands of the cultivator, as the contractors came 
in between _ and took away their own share. He supported legislation to ensure 
that the price that the factory intended to pay was actually paid to the cultivator. 

Mr, Khaitan generally endorsed Dr. NaraDg’s views, and contended that but 
for the establishment of factories, agriculturists would not be earning so much. 
As a matter of fact in Bengal, some jote growers had taken to sngar-cane growing, 
because it yielded more than jute under protection. He objected to fixing the price 
for cane, for they would have also to fix the price of sugar, and the poor con¬ 
sumer would be left in the lurch. The benefits from protection were being fairly 
distributed. 

Mr. Srivaetava {Minister, United Provinces) informed the Conference that twenty 
factoriea would be set up next season in addition to the thirty-five already working. 
The condition of the grower was worse off in the northern districts of U. P. than 
in the southern districts. 

Mr. Las quoted the views of Bir George Rainy and Sir Mslcom Hailey for action 
to protect the interests of the grower and observed that agriculturists did not get 
a fair share. 

Mr. Padampat (Sugar manufacturers’ interests, United Provinces)- referred to 
the resolution of the Indian Federation of Chambers. 

Mr. Kambli, Minister, Bombay, observed that next year they would have five 
factories io addition to the one at present, but thought (that in the peculiar con¬ 
ditions of his province, factories should have their own testates. No resolution was 
passed in accordance with the decision on the point raised by Mr. Narasingha Raju. 


Second Day—-Simla—the 11th. July 1933 

The main question whether the relations between the grower of sugsr cane and 
the manufacturer of sugar should be regulated by legislation or not, presented itself 
before tbe Conference to-day. and divergent views were expressed by the 
Minister from the provinces and representatives from the Indian Stales. 

Mr. Brivastava (U. P. Minister) presented the draft of the Bill indicating the 
lines on which the problem could be tackled. His province was for the zoning sys¬ 
tem, which would be advantageous alike to the cultivators and tbe manufacturers. 

Mr. Bajagopalohariar, Member for Industries, Mysore, observed that the provi¬ 
sional conclusions of his Government were that steps should be taken to regulate the 
growth of industry on the baeis of a fair relationship between the grower, who 
generally could not assert himself, and who might get his share, after harvesting, as 
against the manufacturer who could decide to stock his produce and sell whenever and 
wherever he liked. The system of licensing factoriea together with zoning of areas 
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for the supply of cane, was therefore necessary and practicable. The Mysore Go- 
vernment had also prepared b draft Bill to invite public opinion, 

Ine Hyderabad representative endorsed the Mysore representative’s observations. 
Dr. -Narang, speaking personally, said that he did not share the U. P. Minister’s 
VlewB, and thought it better to leave matters as they were for some time. 

®i r “°8 en dra Singh, on behalf of growers, wanted the legislation suggested. 

Mr. Hector (Bengal Official) agreed with Dr. Narang and opposed legislation. 
Mr. Adwani (Director of Industries, Bombay) observed that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had not considered the question of legislation and preferred some steps where¬ 
by factory-owners could be guaranteed an adequate cane-supply by being compelled 
to own estates for growing cane. 

Bihar Government’s Spokesman 


Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bihar Government, voicing the views of his Go¬ 
vernment considered that legislation for fixing a minimum price was not only un¬ 
necessary at the present time, but that it would be impracticable to enforce such a 
decision. It was impossible to regulate the price paid by the contractor to the cul¬ 
tivator. Further, fixing of price was difficult, for canes brought from distant places, 
after a day or two, would not fetch the same price as the canes cut near about the 
faotory. There was also another difficulty as mills were not assured of a continu¬ 
ous supply. The only method whereby they could be assured of a regular supply 
washy fair dealing by the mills with the ryot and thus securing hie confidence. 
Zoning would not be useful. If a monopoly over a certain area was created for a 
certain factory, the ryot in that area would be allowed to be established there in 
order to ensure fair competition. He was satisfied that a fair price was obtained by 
the cane-grower in Bihar and there was no doubt that the same conditions might 
continue. 

Col.. Less, representing the cane-growers’ interests of Bihar, generally agreed with 
Mr. Prior, and said that the zoning system was neither practicable nor necessary. 
However, he advocated the licensing of sugar factories. 

Mr. Lowine (U. P. sugar manufacturer) said that as regards Bihar he could not 
agree with Mr. Prior. From his experience, -he thought that the cane-grower would 
find zoning of much benefit, as it would stimulate extensive and improved growing 
of cane in the neighbourhood of factories. 


Madras Minister’s Suggestion 

Detean Bahadur Kumaramami Beddi (Madras Minister) said that the main pur¬ 
pose of the Conference was to find out ways and means to combat the evil of over¬ 
production, as also to remove the internal and inter provincial jealousies. The best 
remedy, therefore, was to find a responsible onttet for indigenous production. Accor¬ 
ding to the Ottawa Agreement, India was entitled ts the same preference of four 
shillings per hundred weight as other Dominions. He would suggest an amendment 
of the Act of 1923 so as to divert the extra margin of profits obtained by the manu¬ 
facturer to be given as bounties to exporters, Legislation with regard to this ma¬ 
nufacturer to be given as bountiess to exporters. Legislation with regard to this 
matter couid not possibly be undertaken by the Local Governments themselves. If 
legislation of this type was passed by the Central Government he was sure their 
objective of convening the conference would have been achieved. 

Mr. Khaitan spoke against licensing contractors for the present and also against 
licensing factories or the zoning of the areas. At the same time, he pleaded for con¬ 
sideration of the question of molasses. He opined that the best way to ensure good 
relations between the manufacturer and the cane grower was to allow the establish¬ 
ment of co-operative societies. 

Sir Fazl-i-Sustain suggested the appointment of a committee to examine Mr. 
Srivastavas proposal, ana submit a report. That report would .not be binding 
on the conference, which could however profit by any views for or against the 

^ She Conference agreed to the suggestion, but Dr. Narang protested against the 
manner in which the members were ohoBen. 


• " Provisions of Mysore Bill 

Mr. 8. P. Rajagopalachari, Member of the Mysore Executive Council in charge 
of Industries ana Commerce, circulated to the Conference a draft Bill, entitled 
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the Sugar Factories Regulation, to provide for the fostering and development of the 
sugar industry in Mysore. 

The Bill inter alia states that the Government shall grant licenoes for the manu¬ 
facture of sugar to persons on each conditions and for such periods as it may 
deem fit. The Government may prescribe, among other things, the place where a 
factory is to be located, the area within which the operations of the factory should 
extend and the price at which the factory shall purchase sugarcane. They reserve 
the power to frame rules for fixing the price or prices at which sugarcane is to be 
purchased by the factory. 

Those carrying on the businesa of manufacturing angar in contravention of this 
regulation are punishable with a fine which may extend to Re. 1,000. A fine of Rs. 
200 would be imposed if a person refused to furnish any information when asked 
by the Government or fraudulently used any license issued under the Regulation. A 
similar punishment ib proposed for any association or firm, every partner, member, 
manager or secretary and other officer thereof, knowingly a party to the default. 

i The Government may also take possession of any factory wherein the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar has been carried on without a license and confiscate the machinery 
used for that purpose. 

The Regulation shall oome into force in such areas and from such a date as 
notified by the Gazette. ' 

The Government, by notification, can suspend or revoke a license. Their .decision 
is to be final, whether or not a licence may be granted. 

The Government for the purpose of the Regulation may declare what arti¬ 
cles or substances containing any saccharine matter shall be deemed to be sugar. 

TJ. F. Minister's Draft Bill 

No factory, under the U. P, Draft Bill, shall buy sugarcane grown outside 
the area of operations assigned to it without the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Bill further provides that no factory shall buy sugarcane from any person 
other than (a) landholder or a tenant upon whose land sugarcane was grown, or 
(b) a contractor licensed under the provision of Section 6 of the Aot. 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by a notification published m 
the official Gazette, fix the minimum price at which factories or contractors or sny 
particular factory or factories or any particular .contractor or contractors shall buy 
sugar-cane or any particular class or classes of sugarcane. 

The Local Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette, appoint 
such persona as it thinks fit to be inspectors of factories, within such local limits 
as it may assign to them respectively. 

The Act states that the District Magistrate shall be an inspector under this Aot. 

In his memorandum on behalf of the U. P. Government, Mr. Srivaetava main¬ 
tains that the object of the Act iB to Becure all-round development and to get the 
full benefit of .the tariff. 

The rough draft of the Bill submitted by the Hon. Mr. Srivaetava at the 
Conference, provides that in future no factory be established and no operations be 
carried on in any factory, present or future, except under a licence from the Local 
Government who would be assisted at the time of the issue of licensee by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of two representatives of cane-growers, two of factory-owners and 
one nominee of the Local Government. 

The Local Government from time to time, may notify the minimum price at 
which factories or contractors shall buy cane. 

In support of this draft Bill, Mr. Srivaetava presented a memorandum pointing 
out the need for action aa a policy of drift would be no longer fair to the growers 
or factories, and might lead to an agrarian revolt. Zoning combined with the fixa-. 
tion of price, would eliminate old economic ideas of endless competition and war 
and introduce an element of peace and stability in the industrial organisation. A ■ 
further development would be that the contractor' would be replaced by co-operative 
societies in the zone areas and therefore incorrect payments or wrong weighments 
would also disappear. 

Third Day—-Simla—12th July 1933. 

The debate in the Conference to-day centred on the question of zoning, which 
a majority of the committee had observed was unnecessary. 
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Dr. Narang, supporting this view, said that, if introduced, the zoning system 
would almost ruin the agriculturists. Competition between the factories was the only 
definite safeguard which the agriculturist possessed for a fare rate for his cane. 

_ Mr. Khatlan suggested that an, ad hoe representative committee be appointed, 
with a view to suggesting, with the help of Sugar Technologist, measures to stabi¬ 
lise the industry and ensure a fair price for the cultivator. 

Sir FaeUi-Hxmain reminded the Conference that already committees existed in 
the Provinces and that the Imporial Council with the help of the Governing Body 
was rendering assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Khaitan handed over a resolution, signed by several members, which wanted 
that steps should be taken for the disposal of molasses in sugar factories by manu¬ 
facturing there-from power alcohol, and mixing it with petrol in some definite 
proportion. This led to a discussion on molasses, 

Mr, Kambli suggested that a cess of four annas per cwt. 'of BUgat should be 
utilised for research, propaganda, etc. 

Mr. Lou>nie observed that the cost of extraction of alcohol at the place of manu¬ 
facture would be about six annas per gallon. 

Mr. Wright (Madras) supported the idea of alcohol extraction, and thought that 
petrol interests would not suffer thereby. 

Mr. Rhaitan further supporting the idea suggested central legislation providing 
for a definite proportion of power alcohol extracted from molasses to be mixed in 
the petrol UBed in India and thereby helping in checking in the import of Soviet 
petrol. 

This concluded the Conference, items three and four having been disposed of by 
general observations on the Committee’s report. Sir Fazi-i-Hussain thanked the 
members of the Conference and observed that bis colleagues in the Government 
of India and he had greatly profited by their views. Mr. P. T. Raian and Mr. S. P. 
Rajagopalachari thanked Sir FazI-i-Hnssain for convening the conference. Although 
no definite conclusions had been reached they stated that they had understood 
the viewpoint of all interests on the problem. 

The general impression left was that the Conference had not approved of central 
legislation and it was a matter for doubt how the United Provinces would in face 
of the views expressed by Bihar and other provinces venture on legislation or take 
other steps to fix prioes for cane, 

Mr. Satyamurtt on Conference Fiasco 

“It seems to be the fashion for conferences to meet and dissolve after discussion 
and without coming to any conclusions. The latest example of this is the Sugar 
Conference at Simla. Several proposals were made but none of them were accepted. 
Then why was this Conference summoned at all f Who is to foot the bill of _ tra¬ 
velling allowance and other expenses of the delegates to this Conference from distant 
parts of India. The questions before the conference were of course difficult of solu¬ 
tion, Otherwise, there was no need for lany Conference _ at all. Incidentally, the 
discussions in this conference show the immense possibilities for provincial jealousy 
standing in the way of intelligent and planned development of the agricultural ana 
industrial possibilities of India. The suggestion for zoning will no doubt affect 
certain provinces adversely but in the absence of some such arrangement one can 
see great avoidable loss to the industry and agriculture involved in sugar making. 

‘•But another question which Bhould have been solved at this conference and would 
have been, were India governing herself, was the question of tbe utilisation of mola¬ 
sses for purposes of manufacturing alcohol to be used along with petrol. This is a 
sensible proposition whioh will make the industry more self-reliant and will reduce 
the consumption of imported petrol all round. But for some curious reason or 
other the President did not ailow this matter to eome to a head. Obviously, the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest there. The future of the sugar industry in this 
country is largely bound up with the satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
proper and economic utilisation of the waBto products of the manufacture. The 
aoouer this problem is tackled the better”. 




THE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 

Opening Day—Simla—13th. July 1933 

The Industries Conference commenced Its session at Simla on the 13th. July 
1933. Sir Frank Noyce, Member for Industries and Labour, who presided over the 
Conference, said: 

"Before proceeding to details, I should just like to echo His Excellency’s wel¬ 
come, and say I count it a great privilege to meet you and have the opportunity 
of a discussion with you. Too much of the average official’s life is spent in corres¬ 
pondence ; and speaking as one who spent more time than most men in the attempt 
to get information and guidance from personal oontacts, I know these usually 
result in prompter and fuller understanding than is possible on paper. 

“I wish first to put before you proposals for our procedure There are thirteen 
items of varying importance. I feel it would be more expeditious if we oould dis¬ 
cuss the majority of these in two separate panels. Most provinces and States have 
two representatives and it would be open to them to send one to each pane). 

“The scheme I wish to put before you is described in the papers placed before 
you this forenoon. We should devote to-day to a single subject, namely, item 1. 
The full Conference would also meet to-morrow morning, to discuss items 2 and 3 
and on Saturday morning to discuss items 8 and 9. v 

The panels would meet this afternoon. The first panel would be entrusted with 
items. 4, 6, 10 and II; and the second panel with items five, six, twelve and thir¬ 
teen. This would meau that neither the full conference nor any of the panels 
would be obliged to discuss more than two items at a sitting and I hope you will 
agree that to insist on more would be unreasonable. If the panels and the con¬ 
ference get on more rapidly than we expect, the conclusions of the panets I could 
be reviewed on Friday or Saturday forenoon, but otherwise I propose that we 
should reserve Saturday afternoon for a brief review of the work of the panels. 

“Before taking the first item, I would like to express one hope that if it is 
proposed to spend money, those putting forward such proposals will indicate at the 
start what they propose to spend themselves. I propose in every case to treat all 
memoranda as read. Ton will, I think, agree that collectively they have given us 
most of the salient facts, 

*‘I should add that no press representatives are present, and although we are 
retaining a brief record of the proceedings, we do not publish any detailed discu¬ 
ssion ; and shall certainly not publish any individual views without the expresB 
sanction of those expressing them. I hope, therefore, you will feel no restraint in 
this matter. We have prepared no reeolations whatever and I do not propose that 
we should not adopt any, hut I shall try, at the end of each item, to sum up the 
sense of the conference aud set down the 'general conclusions, if any an reached, 
for your approval.” 

Question op Financial Aid 

The Conference devoted the forenoon to a discussion of the question of financial 
aid to industries. Particulars were given by nearly ail the provinoea and States 
represented, of the grants and loans given to industrialists in recent years and of 
the extent to which these loans had proved successful. 

The questiou of the policy which should be pursued In the futun was also die. 
cussed, and certain aspects of it were referred to a sub-committee to meet under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Brivastava. 

Meeting op Panels 

Iii the afternoon, Ithe Conference met in two separate panels. The first panel ' 
sitting under the _ chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce discussed co-ordination and 
development of statistics bearing on industries aud the results achieved by the grant 
of technical scholarships abroad and the lines on which such scholarships should 
? be given in the future. The second panel, sitting under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur 8ayid Muhammad, discussed the preparation of Industrial directories and 
the question of issuing an all-India industrial journal. It ia intended that the con¬ 
clusions reached by the panels should subsequently be reviewed by the full oonfer* 
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Second day—Simla—14th July 1933. 

. The Conference spent the forenoon on discussion of the development of cottage 
industries. Possible methods of assisting the bandloom industry and of _ protecting 
j were ° r8 t discussed. Thereafter, there was a discussion on the marketing of pro* 
ducts of various village industries. 

In the afternoon, the conference met in two separate panels. The first panel 
discussed the possibilities of providing cheap electrical power for industries ana the 
question of competition between Government factories and jails on the one side and 
private enterprise on the other. The second panel discussed the assistance that 
could be given to Indian Industries by Trade Commissioners abroad. 


Third Day—Simla—the' 15th. July 1933 

. The Conference sat both in the forenoon and in the afternoon and concluded 
its deliberations at 4-30 in the evening. 

In the forenoon, the first subject discussed was encouragement of Industrial 
exhibitions and fairs. Thereafter, a discussion took place on middle-claBB unemploy¬ 
ment 

Several of the Ministers present responsible for both education and industries 
were able to contribute to the discussion from the point of view of both the 
subjects. 

The afternoon was occupied almost entirely with tho question of co-ordination 
of industrial research. The need for some central ;body which could act as an in¬ 
telligence bureau and co-ordinate research activities in respect of industries generally 
was voiced. At present the Industries Department have had a Berious difficulty in 
keeping in touch with the developments in other provinces. 

It was agreed that the Conference proved of great value in enabling those res¬ 
ponsible for policy and administration in respect of industries to exchange their 
experience and the hope was expressed that now that the conference had been 
revived after a lapse of eleven years, the sessions would be held periodically iu the 
future. - 



A, L National Trades Union Federation 

The All India National Trades Union Federation opened its first session in the 
ServantB of India Society Hall* Bombay, OQ tho 24th* December 1933, Mr* Mrinal 
Kanti Boss presiding. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Ooramittoe, in his welcome 
addreBS, stressed that their aims were to ameliorate the hard lot of labouring classes 
and achieve the eventual establishment of n Socialist State in India. Proceeding, he 
pointed ont one of the duties of the Federation would be to have a campaign of 
enlightenment among the workers, so aa to warn them against the traps which a 
section of the Communists were laying for them in the namo of Trade Unionism. 
Concluding, he urged that immediate steps should be taken by tho Federation to 
get the necessary amendments to the White Paper proposals moved by Labour 
members of Parliament when the report of the Joint Select Committee came up be¬ 
fore the House in the form of a Bill. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose , in the coarse of his presidential address, said : 

In this conntry the straggle between Labour and Capital is complicated by the 
presence of another factor, an alien ruin The fight for political freedom has hither¬ 
to been largely conducted by the upper and the lower middle classes'—the bonrgeo- 
eie as they are called. The question has been definitely mooted that sinoe the in-' 
terests of the workers are not identical and are very often in conflict with those of 
the middle classes, we have to fight with them as with the alien bureaucracy and the 
capitalists. The vision of a claaa-war is in the offing and haB alarmed many of 
those who have been oondnoting the battle for political freodom. My friends, 1 feel 
that we have been makiog a tactical blander. We as a people Buffer from one in¬ 
firmity that has cost ns dear in the past and will cost ub more in the future, if onr 
leadership is not inspired by wisdom, but dominated by abstract theories. We talk 
much ana do little. And we all know that we do not mean to do all that we say. 
We wish we had done more and talked less. I am glad to note that in a recent 
speech Pandit Jswaharlal Nehru baa expressed views that may go some way to¬ 
wards allaying anxiety and alarm created by his earlier ntterancos. He haB said: 
“Obviously the establishment of Socialism, or any form of social or political Organi¬ 
sation, can only be realised through securing control of the State. Therefore, the im¬ 
mediate programme mast be the one of gaining thiB control of the State apparatus 
by the masses, and not by any small group. Only when power has been gamed, the 
economic or other programme oan be given effect to. Till then an ideology can be 
developed.’’ I do believe however that not only an ideology but something more 
tangible can be developed by the independent action of the workers if they are 
wisely led. 

This bringB me to the consideration of our attitude towards the Indian National 
Congress and other political organisations. Shall we co-operate or non-oo-operato 
with them ? Shall we fight with them for their being aa we imagine bourgeoaie 
organisations ? My friends, I am decidedly of opinion that we should not be 
guided by any abstract theory in thiB or in any othor matter. We shall co-operate, 
non-co-operato, or fight with them, if and when necessary, for the furtherance of 
our object. The first thing necessary without which our co-operation, non-w>- 
operation or open war will mean nothing, is that we, the workers, must organise 
ourselves. We need not organise onreolves on the basis of a class-war. much less 
on the basiB of a co-operation with the Capitalist class. We have to organise 
oursclveB on the basis of what we stand for—the establishment of a Socialist State. 
There is no royal road to that end; we have to carry on a long and arduous 
struggle changing our tactics from time to time, and onr programme also according 
to the exigency of the situation. 

The Whitley Commission 

I have heard taunts levelled against the Whitley Commission and against those 
of our friends in particular who had oe members of the commiaaian co-operated 
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rU i9h 5 r -!r ti 'i? h ^ d carefully read the report of the Commission. For 
rnyseii, 1 believe that if the Government gives effect to the recommendations of tho 
^ommiBBion. the workers would be much more fit for a struggle for the establish¬ 
ment of a Socialist State than they are now. Here is a parados. How could a 
tjommiSBion presided over by an Englishman and of the twelve members of which 
as many as four were Englishmen and one an English woman could be party to 
a scheme calculated as 1 contend to give strength to the elbow of the workers to 
nt tncm to bring about the destruction of that very system for which at least half 
“ ‘he numbers of the Commission presumably stood. Those who would not 
touoh the report of the Commission with a pair of tongs, forget the inexorable 
* aw ®i of aature. The advent of socialism, even in the advanced countries of Europe, 
would bo impossible but for many of the benevolent actions and measures, some 
willing and many unwilling, of capitalism. The report produced by the Commission, 
18 no more a gift than the fruit is the conscious gift of the tree. The time forces 
ana the operation of natural laws are too strong even for capitalism and the con¬ 
scious. effort of man has assisted their operation. 

This is not the time or the place to give a review of what the Commission has 
reported. It is enough to say that of the legislation suggested by the Commission 
bearing on such subjects as the health welfare aod housing of the industrial work¬ 
er, workmen’s compensation, industrial disputes, recruitmcub of labour for the plan¬ 
tations of Assam and elsewhete and indebtedness of the worker, the Government 
has thought fit to circulate for opinion only two bills, mainly, the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which was introduced by a non¬ 
official member of the Assembly as late as 1925. And even as regards the former 
the Government of India has asked the Local Governments to communicate their 
views regarding the desirability of converting tho Trade Disputes Act into a per¬ 
manent measure and the amendments that should be 'made to the Act. The Go¬ 
vernment of India has not yet been able to frame a Trade Disputes Bill despite 
the suggestions offered by the Whitley Commission. As f to the numerous subjects 
on which the Commission has asked the Government to take executive action or 
introduce Bills tho Government has invited the views of the unions, bo far as 1 am 
aware, on four subjects only, namely, periods of wage payment; arrest aud im¬ 
prisonments for debts; exemption of salaries and wages for attachment; and 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of collecting debts. Two 
years have passed since the Commission reported and Government has not been 
able to touen even the fringe of the task which was laid'upon'it by the Commission. 
Id the meanwhile things ore getting from bad to worse. 

The White Papeb 

This bring me to the consideration of the White Paper from the point _ of view 
of the workers. You have jread the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Delect 
Committee by our Federation. I do not propose to tread on grounds already trodden 
many times. The White Paper, as I have said elsewhere, is part of a bigger plan 
or policy to perpetuate British Imperialism in general and Indo-Bntmh _ Uapitaiiam 
in particular. The whole scheme is devised to produce a double roller, that of capi¬ 
talism and communalism to crush Socialism and Nationalism. The workers party, 
if any such can be formed in the legislature, has very little chance of carrying 
through the measure suggested in the Ireport of the Whitley Commission, not to 
speak of more radical measures. What the effect of the virtual closing of the chan¬ 
nels of constitutional action will ultimately be, I do not feel co® t0 P rc ^‘• 

We have to remember that we cannot ask for giftsi from Imperialism or Capi 
talism. For myself, as I have said a moment before, I do not consider that tho 
so-called concessions of capitalism or Imperialism are concessions at , al j. 
forces and our own efforts have yielded and will yield power and liberty to us. 
No people cat more than they deserve. If the White Paper has Jyielded us work¬ 
ers so little —it is much less what .has been allowed to the bourgeosie—we need 
not preted to be surprised. This should make us search our hearts. Leaders of 
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panda, than we can of a few hnndreda. Making allowance for nil this we hare 
to confess that we should have been able to do more. I have given most anxious 
thought for days and nights and for years on the matter. I am convinced that we 

S ot to make a wider appeal for Union workers and make our platform wider than 
ave what it is. I shall speak more of it anon. 

Even the Whitley Commission has taken tho labour unions to task for their 
lack of self-reliance, They say :— 

“There is already a lack of self-reliance and a tendency to wait too much upon 
the employers’ attitude. No amount of encouragement from employers or of assis¬ 
tance from the Blate, can infuse life in the unionB which have nothing vital in 
themselves ; true vigour can only come from withiD. In those countries where the 
movement is strong, it owes that strength mainly to its own efforts and perhaps 
more to the opposition it has confronted than to the sup port it has received from 
employers.” 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body of Socialists, they could not speak 
with greater frankness and truth. It gives me great pain to Bay it, but you all 
know that this fa the bare truth, that our UnionB nave practically degenerated into 
petition-making bodies, and the activities of most of our so-called living Unions are 
confined to writing petitions for individual members dealing with their special and 
individual grievances. Not a few of the workers have come to regard their Unions 
as nothing more than commission agents. ‘Have my wages increased and I shall 
pay you something in the way of subscription.’ If you cannot get this or that 
concession from the employer, 1 shall not pay the anbaoriptioo.’ 'Since yon have 
failed to seenre this or that possible or impossible favour from tbe employer, here 
I walk out.’ I would rather that such members had never walked in. But what 
does this show t It shows that we have been unable to infuse the real Trade 
Union spirit into onr men. I do not ascribe this to the cussedncss or any 
inherent defect in their character. Their ignorance is the measure of Onr failure to 
do our duty by them. This again is due to the lack of leaders and a sufficient 
number of Trade Union workers or as I should like to say workers imbued with 
the genuine spirit of Socialism. 

From what I have said you must have gathered that I am not for co-operation, 
non-co-operation or class war iD the abstract. The working class movement in this 
country has yet to make much headway. It has to be largely self-reliant as I have 
said, but it cannot refrain from making the utmost ubo of such institutions as the 
legislature, the municipality and other local bodies in our own oountry end the 
International Labour Conferences and similar other bodies. Our representatives 
in tbe legislatures (existing or to be created by the White Faper) may not be able 
to do much, but they may use their platform to advertise our demands end express 
our feelings and sentiments. If we are to occupy a definite place in the scheme of 
things and consolidate our power and influence, we must not only enter the legi¬ 
slatures in as large a number as possible, but 'also tbe municipalities and other 
local bodies not excluding such bodies as public libraries, social service iostitutions, 
etc. Only that we do it as a party or a group; and we must send the right type 
of men who will never forget that they are socialists first and foremost aud have 
definite ideals in view. These remarks apply to our representation in the Geneva 
interuatiouol Conference and similar other bodies. 

This brings me to the consideration of the problem which I have just mooted. 
Where to get the Union workers of the right type ? In my opinion, the workers 
must be found from tbe vsst body of ’.the educated unemployed. My communist 
comrades may sneer at me and ridicule the idea of getting the assistance of the 
bourgeosie to fight for the proletariat. My daily duty brings me in touch with 
the type of the .unemployed of whom I am speaking. Their poverty and misery 
have brought them down to the level of the proleteriat. Within my limited expe¬ 
rience, I have come across the finest materials among them quite fit to be soldiers 
and in time to be leaders of the proletarian movement. What many of them lack 
is not the temperamental equipment but the power of initiative. The field for 
E® i * organisation is immense. It can support a considerable number of the un¬ 
employed if the latter can call into play the resourcefulness to organise unions and 
have the common honesty to render account of the funds collected by them. 

It is the duty of the present leaders of the working class movement to find out 
and train workers for the movement. I quite agree with the observations of the 
Whitley Commission on the need of paid officials for the Unions, and the prospects 
of these officials in the way of emoluments, . 
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Tho Wnhi!iroV' enter -' Dt0 details as to how the Union workers are to -be trained, 
lono- in thtJr P° n ) m,BB1 °J 1 ban t offered valuable BURpcstionB and you, who have been 
imr^ihn w J^^our ■“O^ement, can offer more. To the young men who are crowd-' 
lisalihnnHi i? r u ri< ;l an< * thf ! ® nte * r0 1 °! na ol offices of employers in vain search for 
vou hnnnn* “PP® 8 * (*®m this platform—“here is a vast field that offers 

wnrktn' emonmeQt ' you have the grit, the enterprise and the spirit of 
baffle you"” 1 COme ** many °* you 88 y° u ean - Here is no crowd to disappoint or 


Communal Labour Organisation 

The Labour movement bad long been free from the virus of communalism. But 
we could not possibly expect immunity for all time in view of its pervading in¬ 
fluence in the political field. We of the working class movement must do our 
utmost to Bhake the movement of this poison and to prevent its further inroad, 
iflere are many ways of doing it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No person 
connected with the Labour movement should be a member of or countenance m any 
way tho communal organisations, Hindu, Mahomcdan or any other. The canker of 
communalism is a by-product of the scramble of the educated few for loaves and 
fishes. Ab the masses atand_ to gain or lose nothing by the just or unjust distribu* 
Ji? n l P atrona K 0 ' but are vitally concerned with questions that affect all, I do not 
think that communalism can have a long lease of life. Yet, we are to be watchful. 

My friends. and fellow-workers, I am afraid I have taxed your patience to the 
uttermost by infiictiog a long speech on you. I am thankfal for your patience and 
forbearance. The occasion is unique foT me. I am not likely again to have the 
opportunity of speaking out my mind from the eminence, however undeserved it 
may be, to which you have raised me. I have always been content to be in the 
rank sod file. I would most gladly go back to the crowd among whom it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to work for years. I have experienced in my own life the 
sorrows of the workiDg man and of the unemployed. A poet of my province has 
said ' 

“He only knowB the torment of snake-bite who has been bitten by a snake. 1 ’ 

My study and my thought to which point has been given again and again by my 
personal sufferings and experiences as a worker have made me a convinced Socialist 
and my knowledge of the affairs of the world has taught mo that mere enthusiasm 
for an ideal, the value of which cannot be denied cannot take us far, if at the. same 
time we fail_to make use of the opportunities, however small that may come in our 
way. The ideal and tho practical must be harmoniously blended if we are to get 
the maximnin result. 

Resolutions Passed 

The first resolution passed expressed gratification at the re-establishment of unity 
in the Trade Union movement in India. 

The second resolution expressed the Federation’s readiness to co-operate with the 
Labour movement iu other countries in resisting the threatened worid war. 

The third resolution expressed the grave concern of the Federation at the politi¬ 
cal developments in certain countries since Groat War, which led to the overthrow 
of democracies, aud the installation of dictatorships. It also affirmed the Federation’s 
faith iu unadulterated democracy under which only the working classes could secure 
political power with a view to improving their economic condition. The same res¬ 
olution condemned the Nazi regime in Germany, and also protested agoiust the 
continuance of Ordinance ActB in India, demanding their immediate repeal. 

The fourth resolution appealed to the Government of India to release all the 
Meerut prisoners in view of their already having undergone imprisonment for four 
years. The same resolution also urged the Government of India to pay compensa¬ 
tion to such accused in the Meerut Conspiracy case as had been acquitted. 

The fifth resolution urged the establishment of an All-India Textile Workers’ 
Federation, in view of the extraordinary situation that has arisen. 

Another resolution expressed the Federation’s opposition to any kind of ration¬ 
alisation, and also condemned the employer’s policy of wage reductions and retren¬ 
chment. 

One of the resolutions urged the Government of India to take prompt Bteps to 
give effect to such recommendations of the Whitley Commission as nad not hitherto. 
Been given effeot to before the new Constitution came into force. 
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The Inst resolution expressed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals, and 
instructed the Working Committee of the Federation to frame amendments to the 
White Paper proposals os soon as the Joint Parliamentary Committee report and 
the Government of India Bill are published. It also urged tho Working Committee 
to consider the desirability aud possibility of sending a deputation of the Federa¬ 
tion to England in order to secure the support of the Labour Party to such amend¬ 
ments. 


Ibe A. I. Trade Union Congress 

The 30ih session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was held at Cawnpore 
the 23rd. December 1933. Prominent among those present from different Darts of the 
country were 19 delegatee from Bengal including Dr. Charu Baneriee, Ur. Jahar 
Ganguli, Mr. Rnrnachandra Awasthi, Mr. 6ndhin Paramanik, Mr. 8.B. Ben, 8hivnath 
Banerjee, Mr. Eiranchandra Das aud Mrs. Nalini Prabbn Ghose and Dr. Visbwa- 
nath Mukherjee from Gorakhpur, Messrs Jhabwala, Nimbkar and Miss Maniben 
Kara from Bombay, Dr. Ashaf from Aligarh. Mr. Lakshminaraiu from Jhansi. 
Mr. Moban lal Gautam and Mr. JiteD Mukherjee from Allahabad and Mr. Ruikar 
from Nagpur, besides Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. The executive committee 
began at 2 in the afternoon with Mr. Khandelkar in the chair. A sub¬ 
committee was formed to grant affiliations to oew unions as well as to oonsider the 
voting capacities of different unions. The proceedings were adjourned for an hour 
during which time seven new unions out of the 13 applicants were declared as 
affiliated. A resolution was theD discussed about a general cotton textile strike all 
over the country. The open session was then held in the Trade Union Congress 
panda). Pandit Surya Prasad Awasthi, chairman of the reception committee, read 
hie address welcoming the delegatee and then Mr. G. L. Kandalkar read his presi¬ 
dential speech. In the end Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. O. L. Kandalkar in the course of his presidential address observed i— • 

We are meeting at the moBt critical period in the history of the Trade Union 
Movement of this country. The deep contradictions in the system of production 
under which we live and work are manifesting themselves in the form of an econo¬ 
mic crisis, the like of which humanity has not seen up to now. The economic 
structure of society is shaken to its very foundation and is writhing in convulsions. 
The forces of production have outgrown the limits of social organisation, and are 
struggling to break through their bounds in a new economic order. This struggle 
iB reflected in the increasing discontent and growing consciousness of the toiling 
masses. The ruling class is maintaining itself in power with a ruthless ferocity and 
defending the economic order by dubious attacks on the standard of the living of 
the masses. 

Nearly 100,000 mill-ownere are stalking the etrccta iu the textile centres of 
India, over 40,000 jute workers are languishing in hunger and are literally faced 
with starvation. There is no hope on the horizon of any improvement in the crisis 
and the industrial position of the country. The census figures of the last ten 
years show an increase in the strength of the workers, but ten years have not 
advanced their standard of living: Their wages in many industries have reached 
the pre-war level. They have no prospects in the future of raisiog their standard 
of liviDg. . 

While the living standard has steadily deteriorated all along during the last 
three years, what is the subjective growth of the working class movement ? The 
increasing discontent is finding an outlet in numerous strikes. The railway work¬ 
ers in the M. 8. M. Workshop put up a vigorous fight to resist retrenchment. The 
textile workers of Bombay were engaged in more than two dozen strikes to resist 
wage-cut and rationalisation during the year.' The textile centres of Dhulia, 
Amalnar, Bholapur and Ahmcdabad nave fought valiantly in defence of their rights. 
All these struggles are an indication of the discontent with which the working 
class is secthiDg to-day. The discontent and the growing consciousness is finding 
expression in spontaneous strikes which fuzzle out after long-sustained effort. The 
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action 04 ' 1 * 6 ^ eBe ^ ares *8 the laok of organisation'al strength and concerted 

. For want of adequate leadership to co-ordinate and direct its activity on the 
naais or a scientific programme, the working class movement has foundered in the 
lace 01 the crisis. Organisational preparedness and concerted action under centra¬ 
lised leadership would have lifted the class struggle to a higher phase. At the end 
ol the crisis the Trade Union Movement would have grown out of its childhood 
ana would have como of age. But, on the other hand, the working class has lost 
its opportunity. The time for action passed when the seething discontent failed to 
find organised expression in the form of a general strike. The failure of the work¬ 
ing class to rise to the occasion to take the opportunity which the crisis presented 
has resulted m its liquidation. The working class movement cannot remain at a 
standstill. It must move on in spite of the crisis. If it does not progress it is 
hound to break down and slip backwards, as it has done during the last years. 

The A. I T. U. C has made efforts to grow out of the confusion and bewilder¬ 
ment. It is making efforts to reorganise itself on the basis of revolutionary class 
struggle, It formulated its fundamental principles and paramount tasks when it 
adopted the platfrom of unity of the Girni Kamgar Union. On the basis of this 
platfrom it expects to re-vitalise and invigorate the struggle of the workers. 

In the Platform of Unity, the Trade Union Congress has declared that a Trade 
Union is a class organisation. As the interests of the workers are irreconcilable 
with those of Capitalists, they have to be defended by all effective means. There¬ 
fore the Trade Union is essentially an organ of class struggle. 

The platform has drawn up the following immediate demands for mobilising the 
workers in straggle 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


(I) Eight hours working day, including an hour’s rest in all trades and 
industries : 

2} minimum wages guaranteeing all the workers an irreducible standard ; 
weekly payment of wages : 

Equal wages for labour, without social or sex discrimination ; 
one month’s leave a year with full pay : 

, . unemployment, sickness, old age and maternity insurance at th8 expense of 
the employers : 

(7) Better housing and labour conditions for all the workers ; 

(8) establishment of independent worker’s committees in factories, sheds, mills, 
pitheads, harbours, dock-yards, plantations and ail other places, where collective 
work » performed, to Bee that the conditions of labour comply with the standard 
fixed ,* 

(9) abolition of the employment of children under fourteen years of age ; _ 

(10) abolition of the employment of women and children underground in mines ; 

(II) abolition of the employment of women for one month preceding and a month 

after child-birth ; - , 

(12) abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through Trade 
Unions and abolition of the system of indentured labour as in the plantations ; 

(13) abolition of the fines imposed by the employers, be they private individuals 

or the Government ; land ...... , 

(14) abolition of the system of Provident Fund controlled by the employers. 

The A. I. T. U. 0. has defined in unequivocal terms its attitude on the questions 
of foreign affiliation and the national struggle. The A. I. T. U. 0. considers that 
no good can come to the Indian labour movement by foreign affiliation at present. 
It is therefore not worth while to split the movement on this remote question. 

On the national movement the platform declares : “That the Indian movement 
shall support and actively participate in the struggle for national freedom, from the 
Doint of view of the working class.- They do not believe that any compromise bet¬ 
ween the foreign and Indian bourgeosie (responsible Government or Dominion Status) 
can ever change the condition of the workers substantially. The Basic political 
demand of the Indian working class is the termination of Imperialist domination, 
overthrow of capitalism and socialisation of the merits of production. 

There is still to-day a large mass of organised workers which has kept out of tbe 
A ITU* CL I refer to the Mazdoor Mahajau of Ahmedabad. All efforts of the 
A I* T. U. 0. have failed to induce it to co-operate with the working class move¬ 
ment of India. The textile workers of Ahmedabad cannot remain isolated to-day 
from the rest of their comrades, In the face of the capitalist offensive of wage cut, 
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there is greater necessity for them to eome into tho A. I. T. U. 0. and co-operate 
with tiie other workers who are fighting for the defence of their wages as they are 
doing in Ahmed&bad. 

We hare defined the principles of Trade Unionism and we hare once more exten¬ 
ded oar invitation to all Unions to come fnto the A. I. T. U. 0. Now let me draw 
vonr attention to the main task that lies before ns. We have to devise ways and 
means to revive the Trade Union Movement. The struggle of the workers has been 
distracted by internal dissensions. Wo mast now concentrate on the creation of 
maximum organisation on the principle of 'Our Union in each Industry.’ Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on this fundamental principle to Trade Union. A number 
of Unions in the same industry splits up to energy and solidarity of the workers, 
and very often leads to dissensions amongst them to the detriment of the cause. It 
is therefore necessary to hare s single union for an Industry or trade. The trade 
Union Congress or its affiliated unions cannot be bonnd down officially to any shade 
of political opinion. Ite members shall have the freedom individually and collec¬ 
tively to hold any political view or belong to any party, so long as they accent 
the basic principles of Trade Unionist. No genuine Trade Unionist therefore should 
be excluded either from the individual Unions on the A. I. T. U. O. because of 
his political views, provided he accepts the principles of the Trade Union platform. 
Every effort should be made to amalgamate the different unions in the same Indus¬ 
try on the basis of these principlee. The next task that faces us is the buildiog 
up of the structure of our organisation. We have made efforts in the past to 
organise Provincial Conferences and set up Provincial Committees. We have suc¬ 
ceeded in Betting up such Committees in Bombay, Calcutta, U. P. and Madras. 

Still several provinces remain without provincial committees. Our determination 
this year Bhould be to set op such provincial committees throughout the country. 

We have to view with great concern the obstacles that are facing ua in develop¬ 
ing our struggle. The firat is the increasing use of fo-ce in breaking up meetings 
of the workers by the ultra-leftist sectarian group in Bombay. Bombay for the 
past few months has been the scene of the disturbances. Lathis and stones have 
been used to create confusion in the meetings of the workers and as a result It la 
impossible to build up any resistance to the offensive of wage-cat and retrenchment. 
The confusion created in the meetings of the workers has been invariably taken 
advantage of by the police to disperse them. It is very unfortunate that this is 
preventing the growth of the movement. The Indian Trade Union movement on 
account of the agricultural backwardness of our proletariat was started by intellec¬ 
tuals and to-day needs their help and guidance. But the workers have to distin¬ 
guish between genuine workers and those who are masquearading as trade unionists. 
The intellectual who identifies himself without class Ib one of us, but the one who 
comes to nse our movement for his own purpose is an enemy who has to be 
carefully isolated and eliminated from the Trade Union Movement. 

The third obstacle in the growth of the Trade Union movement le the repre¬ 
ssion by the Government. Repression has played havoc in our movement during the 
laBt few years. No sooner the workers have made attempts to unite and reorganise 
than the heavy hand of repression has swooped down on them and snatched away 
their leadership. 

Besides the elostio sections of the I. P. 0. the Government has to-day anned 
itself with fresh powers to crush the Trade Union Movement. They have consoli¬ 
dated the ordinances into legislative enactments and to-day they threaten to apply 
them to the Trade Union Movement. 

The working class must now wake up to this fact. Its very existence demands 
a ceaseless - struggle. Its life is threatened by wage-cut and unemployment, its 
efforts to organise are crushed, its leaders arrested and imprisoned, its meetings 
prevented by the orders of Magistrates. The first step to resist oppression 
of the working class is to make every worker conscious of the fact that there is a 
system which is oppressing him and make him realise the need of a radical change. 
The first condition for the development of resistance to repression is the political 

consciousness of the workers. 

Political consciousness has to develop In the day-to-day struggle of the workers, 
when they come in conflict with the machinery of the State. The Trade Union 
movement welcomes all efforts for the political organisations of the workers. Local 
parties of workers like the Working Class Party of Bombay should grow out of 
the straggle of the workers in order to educate them and lead them in their poli¬ 
tical struggle for elementary rights. Workers throughout the country feel the 
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aUemnta to nrlonLa e *pres*io q to their political demands, and aspirations, and 
wRnvirfe ? labour parties are an indication of it. The A. I. T. U. C. 

worbnng^clasB*potat°of%few. W ° r ^ erB pa ‘ Ue8 and aupport theil 8ttugele from tha 

ow^o 8 btecti^ e n\torAmm<. fOI T^ 1 t.™t nt ? r ^ P. 0,i . ticaT . rights, the working class has its 
the sneiniiantlnn 10 ^ 80 !!? 6 ' Pt9 historical mla8l0n 18 the overthrow of capitalism and 
m^ston non h . 0f th ? means of production,, distribution and exchange. This 
to own y P erfo , r[n ^. by the working class only if it develops 

will h»in?iF aD ‘f^ 10Da 0t , ren ?^ aDC * utl ^ 8ea progressive historical forces which 
has P JL7i , ft . 9Uppl y of energy and mass support. Dp to now. the Proletariat 
i * participated as an independent factor in the national struggle. ItB struggle 
Oemands has been a ferment to the national movement, but to claim 
* h'P of the struggle it will have to appear as a dominant factor in the 
national struggle under the leadership of its own party. 


Pt Nehru’s Address 

Pandit Jatoaharlal Nehru, speaking at the All-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that he was addressing the Congress after about four years. These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the Trade Union movement. 

struggle of freedom had been carried on and was still being carried on. 
lne trade Union- movement has been split tip into various parts and he was not 
yet clear as to what each part stood for. During his period in prison he had been 
unable to follow the various developments in the labour world. He had tried to 
find out some facta recently but was still not in a position to know the exact 
situation. While he deplored the lack of unity he felt that to some extent it was 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side there should be reformists 
and constitutionalists, and on the other "revolutionary elements that wanted a radi¬ 
cal change in the social and political structure. Much the same thing was happen¬ 
ing in the National movement. 

The present position of Labour in India was deplorable. There was tremendous' 
unemployment and the wages were cut down and the living standard was reduced. 
Labour only met these attacks by presenting a united front. World conditions 
were such that mere crumbs would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table 
to the labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there waB less and -less 
to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for labour was to, fight for a radical change 
which would give power. The labour method of fight was organisation and strike. 
Many petty strikes were taking place all over the country because of the attempts 
to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound to fail. If they wanted them 
to succeed there should be co-ordination and organisation resulting when time 
came in- a general strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of the WRgeB. As 
a matter of fact the labour problem and the national problem were both coming 
Dearer to each other and had to face the ultimate issue—that is to say, the removal 
of British imperialism from India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring 
relief to the masses. He hoped, therefore, that there would ibe an increasing 
amount of co-operation between the two great movements. The National (.movement 
could not of course drop its uatiooal character and become a purely labour move¬ 
ment. Nor could the labour movement become just a part of the national move¬ 
ment because it represented technically the class conscious workers who were the 
most revolutionary elements in the population. But there was no reason why the 
two could not co-operate wherever possible. 

Borne people said that after years of- Struggle our condition was worse than it 
was before. That was always so when a fight took place about fundamental 
matters. To-day imperialism and capitalism all over the world were fighting in the 
last ditoh a battle to preserve themselves and it was up to labour to organise and 
Strengthen themselves and put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did so 
and at the eame time co-operated with the National movement and influenced it, 
he had no doubt that victory would come to them and not only would thereby 
bring political freedom iu India but social freedom also. 

Second Day—Cawnpore—25th. December 1933 

The feelings of the audience in the second open session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress ran very high when some of the speakers condemned Mahatma 
and the Indian National Congress. As the audience consisted of a very 
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large number of Congressmen they protested against it to the president. These 

S rotestg went unheeded and the aodienoe rose to their feet amidst shoots of 
fahatma Gandhi ki jai and Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru kijau The president then 
agreed to allow Prof. Shibantal, a leading Congressman, to hare his say and 
Btopped the Trade Union Congress speakers from indulging in abuse. Bo the lead* 
ing Congressmen on the dais brought the feelings under control. 

The session opened at 5 p. m. when three important resolutions were passed. 
The first called upon the cotton textile workers throughout India to launch a 
general strike for the defence of their wages and other conditions of life with a 
view to resist the offensive launched by capitalists against them and called upon 
all existing unions to meet before the end of January at Bombay to determine 
measures of action. The presidents of the provincial committees were also asked 
to create new textile unions where they did not exist. 

The second resolution condemned the White Paper and defined the basio prin¬ 
ciples of a free Indian State. The third called upon the workers and peasants of 
the country to carry on an intensive agitation all ovor the country 8gainst alt 
forms of imperio-capitalist exploitation on the basis of the immediate demands 
which were defined at length. Eight other resolutions moved from the chair were 
also adopted. 

The most important resolution after four hours’ discussion was that 
it was necessary in the political interests of the workers and peasants 
of India to form a political party of the workers and peasants on the 
platforip of the fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Congress in 
order to give them a correct lead in the political struggle of the country 
towards its goal of freedom. A sub-committee of Messrs. Sen, Jhabwata, Khedgikar, 
Ruikar. Gbanekar, Pramanic, Rajani Mukerji, Harihar Nath Shastri and Dr. Maker- 
ji was appointed to draft the constitution of such a party to be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Congress at its next meeting. 

The Congress, also, resolved to start its weekly or fortnightly journal and a 
committee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Mr, Hart Haranath Sastri was elected president of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress for 1934. 

Messrs, Abdul Majid, Viswanath Mukerji, Charu Banerji, B. H. Jhabwala. 8, B. 
Sen, Ruikar and Sabhapati were elected vice-president, Mr. Shivanath Banerji, 
general secretary, Messrs. Jaggam, Pushkarnath Bbatt, John Phatak, Sondarajam, 
secretaries, Messrs. Karoic, Rajani Mukerji, Raja ram Shastri and Mitra, organizing 
secretaries, and Mr. Jahar Ganguli, treasurer, tor the ensuing year of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

Even at the afternoon session of the executive which was held in the delegates’ 
camp to avoid a disturbance, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru and the 
National Congress were severely criticised. The National Congress was called 
a bourgeois institution and not national serving only the capitalists’ interests, spe¬ 
cially benefiting the millowners at the expense of the masses, creating a brown 
bureaucracy in place of the white and struggling for greater freedom for the 
bourgeoise. 

General Secretary's Statement 

Contradicting the Associated Press report regarding the incident which took 
place in the second day’s session of the Ali-fndia Trade Union Congress, Messrs. 
Karnic and Sbivanath Banerji, outgoing and incoming general secretaries of the 
Congress, said in the course of a statement to the press that the report was most 
mischievous and misleading. They said what actually took place was that Mr. 
Jhabwala made certain remarks about Mahatma Gandhi in his speech which were 
taken exception to by Congressmen present in the panda) as visitors. Tbis led to 
a bit of argument between Congressmen and a few delegates. There were shouts of 
Gandhi ki jai and Labour slogans. Quiet was restored in about 10 minutes and 
Mr. Jhabwala resumed the speech. Later a Congressman was allowed to speak 
though he was not a delegate. The whole episode ended without any disturbance 
of the peace. The report of the ‘Pioneer’ that pandemonium prevailed for two hours 
and fists, lathis and bamboo sticks were freely used and many received injnries 
was absolutely baseless. 



THE a P. LABOUR CONFERENCE 

The first Conference of the D. P. Labour Party came off on the 3nd. July 1033 
at Cawnpore. Message# of strong sympathy and full support were received from 
easeral gentlemen in labour. Fraternal delegatee attended from Bengal, Punjab 
and Bombay. 

In the open session which was held in the parade ground, Maulana Barrat 
Mciumi, welcoming the delegates, emphasised his political standpoint in life which 
was to rapport the mass movement* and their demands. The Maulana criticised 
the policy of the nationalists in trying to tnonopotize power and influence id the 
in tweets of a minority of capitalists and landlords. The Maulaoa was equally 
unequivocal in bii criticism of the communal organisations, especially their recent 
attempts at sabotaging labour movement by organising labour on communal lines. 
He congratulated the enthusiasm and sincerity of those young workers who had 
silently worked towards the organisation of tire U. P. Labour Conference and the 
formation of the IT. F. Labour Party. He promised every help and support to the 
movement. 

Dr. Mohammad Athraf was proposed to the chair by Mr. Bam Baran John 
of Muttra and seconded by Mr. Mohindra Nath of Moradabad. 

In the course of his presidential address Dr. Mohammad Ashraf said j— 

Contemporaneously with the Congress movement the Labour movement in India 
has been developing at a tremendous speed along with the intensified drive against 
the working rises. Since 1929 according to Government reports there has been 
upwards of 500 trade disputes in India. The workers reacted to tbe post-war crisis 
by a wave of spontaneous strides all over Iodia. Though the workers showed 
great solidarity, conscious leadership and proper organization were lacking. These 
alone can enable them to achieve their two-fold historic task—the task of national 
liberation and the task of their class emancipation. The need of the day, however, 
led to the formation of trade unions which became increasingly rises-conscious and 
militant. The growing political orientation of the labour movement towards 
Socialism between 1921 and 1929 met with two major offensives from the camp 
of reaction. The labour movement, however, has survived these offensive* and ia 
daily gaining in strength and solidarity. 

The need of the hour fa to organize U) the labour forces. [2) the agrarian forces 
and (3) the forces of tbe impoverished members of the middle riass under one 
leadership with concrete formulation of the objective and the method. 

Tax White Pape* 

A critical analysis of the White Paper and of the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee now in progress conclusively show the reactionary nature of the 
proposals for the future constitution of India. The real power at the oentre ia nil, 
while the provision for bicameral legislatures in some provinces is calculated to 
perpetuate the dase domination of the landlords. The inclusion in the Federal 
Assembly of a large number of nominee* of the rulers of Iodian States will perpetually 
ensure the servility of the Assembly to the demands of White Hall and therefore to 
the British bourgeoisie. The numerous ‘safeguards’ are designed ;to retain power 
in the hands of tbe British capitalists in alliance with the feudal elements in India. 
From the standpoint of the toiling masses of India the White Paper is worse than 
an evil. The Labour party cannot remain indifferent to the coming constitutional 
provisions. Under the new conBtitntioo, therefore, tbs party will have to vigilantly 
guard the interest of the workers and peasants. 

CoMnntti Award 

The Communal Award of the British Government, the claims of the communal 
leaders and tbe Harijau movement have objectively use same effect of artificially 
dividing the exploited masses among the warring factions. This represents tbe com¬ 
bined drive only from three different angles—against tbe class soliditary of the 
workers and peasants. 
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It Sb, therefore, the immediate task of the Labour parly to fight vigorously this 
virus of communalism as the subtlest form of attack against the class interests of 
the workers and peasants. 

The basio policy of the Labour party must therefore be to infuse political cons¬ 
ciousness into the masses. . . r f , 

Second Day's Proceedings 

The delegatee to the 17, P. Labour Conference along with representatives from 
fraternal organisations in other provinces spent the whole morning in discussing 
the details of the proposed draft of constitution for the U. P. Labour Party. They 
agreed unanimously as to the objects and other details of the parly programme. 

In the afternoon, the executive committee of the conference (eleotea from amonget 
the delegates and composed of 20 members) met to discuss the plan of organisation. 
Dr. Mohammad Asbraf was elected as president of the executive committee. Messrs 
B. N. Sanya) and R. 8. Tiwari as vice-presidents, Mr, Mohindra Nath as general 
secretary, Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq, a leading merchant of Cawnpore, as treasurer. . 
It was decided to establish the provincial office in Moradabad for the present. 

Open Session 

The second open session of the U. P. Labour Conference met at the parade 
gronnda in the evening. The president announced the messages received, including a 
message from two peasants of Bijoor and one from a worker of Moradabad. Mr. 
N. Dntta Maznmdar, bar-at-law, the representative of the Bengal Labour Party, 
then spoke emphasizing the legitimate methods. Mr. Maznmdar emphasized that 
the Labour Party wanted peace and insisted on the right of organizing the peasants 
and workers to prepare them to take full advantage of the next constitutional era. 
A manifesto outlining the basio policy of the Bengal Labour Party was presented 
by Mr, Maznmdar and circulated in the conference. 

Maul an a Hasrat Mohani explained the. speech of Mr. Msznmdcr in Urdu and 
completely endorsed his views on behalf of the U. P. Labour Party. 

Resolutions 

The business proceedings of the Conference began with three resolutions moved 
from the chair and passed by the audience, the first appreciating the services of the 
late Pandit tianesh Shankar Vidyarthi of Cawnpore in the cause of labour ; the 
second recording the sympathy of the conference with the distressed peasantry and 
workers in flooded area and condemning the indifference of the local Government 
towards permanent remedial measures. The last resolution demanded the release of 
all political prisoners irrespective of the nature of their convictions, in view of the 
inauguration of the new constitution and the quashing of Meerut sentences and 
protested against the deputation of political prisoners to Andamans. 

Some very important resolutions framed by the subjects committee of the 
Conference and explaining the attitude of the Conference towards various contem¬ 
porary political questions were placed before the open session and passed by the 
assembly unanimously. 
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of th^CeMM m n P T eb [? ar y 1931 is'treated aa a whole in the report 

“ , M ComnnBsioner (Dr. J. R. Hutton) published in September 1933. 

Button'8°reDO«? Te . P ,en be1ow - consists of five parte ; (1) Dr. 
etatiBtical tablM for g li!d?« "‘l™*? 81 . ,?i f , be act « ar y. Mr. L. 8. Vaidyusthan): (2) the 
the BOcial and !L' t 3 ) 8 collection of papers of ethnological interest : (4) 

an adminiBtr«fio<.^ U at U ^ or , India—the Provinces bound separately ; and (5) 
mental use. re *’° rt ' tbe two ^ atter volumes being intended primarily lor depart- 


The table below shows the area covered by the census 
^ ear Sq. miles 

1.382,624 

1891 i 1.560,160 

1901 1,766,597 

191} 1,802,657 

1^1 1,805.332 

1931 1,808,679 


Increase 

177,536 
206,437 
36,169 
2,673 
3,347 


♦If^no r , ed b 7J5? ce ?. 8Vl . B '? approximately identical with that covered by 
tne census of 1921 and differs httle from the area of previous occasions from 1881 
onwards. 2,308 sq. miles containing some 34,000 inhabitants have been added in Bur¬ 
ma and in the north-east of Assam, while on the other hand, Biz sq. miles have 
been lost to Nepal. The statistics, therefore, cover the whole empire of India with 
.Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) 
aB u- W w t 88 "^ en . aa< l Pefim Island, but not the Kuria Muria Islands and Bokotra,- 
wnicn is part of the Aden Protectorate, administered from Aden on behalf of the 
- Colonial Office, and Dot part of British India. The statistics and the tables do not 
cover those parts of the peninsula which are not parts of the British Empire, that 
is to say, Afghanistan Nepal, Bhutan and the French and Portuguese possessions. 


Area in sq. miles. 

Population 1931. 

Percentage of Increase since 1921. 

Afghanistan 

250.000 

7.000.000 


Bhutan 

20.000 

230.000 


Nepal 

54.000 

5.600.000 


French India 

196 

286.410 

+ 624 

Portuguese India 

1.461 

579,969 

+ 5.79 



Babel of Tongues 


The number of languages as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India aod exclusive of dialects is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may 
be leBs numerous, but castes, customs ana sects must be no less diverse and the 
same applies to social political and economic conditions. The peoples covered by the 
report present every aspect from that of the latest phase of Western civilization to 
that of the most primitive tribe which, like the Andamanese or like the Radar or 
Urahs of southern India, still exist by bunting and collecting forest produce with¬ 
out ever apparently having reached the stage of agriculture at all. 

The total area by the census amounts to 1,800,000 sq, miles and the population 
inhabiting it to 353,000,000 giving a density for the whole area of 195 persona per 
sq. mile. This density, however, ia a very variable factor appearing at the lowest 
aB 6.5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density of Baluchistan, Chsgai District 
which has only one person to the Bquare mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 
persons per sq. mile in the most thickly populated parts of the south west coast, 
the general density of Cochin State, including both the thickly populated coast lands 
and the almost uninhabited highlands, being 8142 persons per sq. mile aod reaching 
in one village the amazing maximum found in any purely rural population of over 
6,000 persons to the eq. mile. 
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There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, aince the 
Dacca Division has a mean density of 935 persona for a population of 13,804,104 
and reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sg. mile for Lohajang thaoa and a mean 
density of 2,413 for Munshiganj Sub-Division which has an area of 294 sq. mile*. 
Of the total population 256 859,787 represents the population of British India proper, 
the area of which is 862,679 sq, miles, and 61,310,845 that of the States with an area 
of 712,506 sq, miles. 

Total Population 

British India, with Burma, has a population of 271,526.933, and the proportion 
of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when Burma it included. 
On the other hand, if ehe be excluded, it is 24 to 76. The density of the popula¬ 
tion varies largely according to the rainfall and in the dement areas—Cochin, of 
eastern BeDgal, the north-east of the United Provincee and of Bihar, the rainfall 
is'heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large tracts of hills 
and forest reduce the population in proportion to' the Brea, and in southern Burma 
where there ia considerable room for the increase of population and where also 
there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India’s present population 
and area may be compared England and Wales, with an area of over 58,000 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persona per eq, 
mile: or Europe aa a whole—area 3,750,000 sq. mites, population 475,000,000, mean 
density 127 persons per sq. mile ; with America—area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 
123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41; or with China, the area of which, including 
Tibet, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria is estimated at 41 million sq. 
miles and the population of which according to latest estimate ia 342,000,000 giving 
a density of 80‘5 persons per eq. mile though in the fertile areas it is of course 
much heavier than this, A more useful comparison, it is stated, should be with 
China proper, having an area of about 1 million eq. mile* and a general density 
of probably 200 to 220 persona per sq. mile. 

The total population of the world is now estimated at about 1.850,000,000 and 
the population of India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. 

The actual increase since 1921 is 33,895298—10.6 per cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per cent on the population of India fifty years ago and an 
increase of 12 persons per sq. mile in 50 years during which time the increase in 
area has been principally, if not entirely, confined to comparatively thinly populated 
areas, and amounts to 426,055 eq. miles. These figures may be compared With an 
increase in England and Wales since last census of only 5-4 per cent, bot of 53.8 
per cent., in the last 50 years, with an increase in the United States of 16 per cent, 
since the last census, with an increase of nealy 18 per cent in Ceylon and with aa 
increase in Java of 20 per cent since the last census and of as mnoh as 26 per 
cent in the outer islands of the Netherlands India. 

Indian States 

As regards the Indian States, the greatest increase hoB been in Bikaner (41.9 per 
cent) largely due to the increase of irrigation from outBide. One of the next 
highest increases is that of Travancore in which the density was already among 
the highest in India. An increase in Hyderabad State is partly to be attributed 
to an increase of efficiency in the takiDg of the oeneua. 

How high a population can be supported by agriculture when conditions are 
favourable is shown by Cochin with areas here and there carrying over 2,000 and 
in one rural unit actully 4,090 persons to the sq, mile on land producing rice and 
cocoannts. In such areas, & g„ Cochin aod Travancore, the increase in the popula¬ 
tion has been higher than in the sparsely populated areas like Baluchistan or 
Jaisalmer State where there is no extension of irrigations, though there would 
appear to be more Bcope for an extension of cultivation. 

Immigration, when India is taken aa a whole, influences the population very 
little. 730,562 persona were born outside Iodia aa against 603,526 in 1921 
without taking count, in either case, of persons born in French or Protngueee 
possessions, The increase is almost entirely in • persons born * in Asiatic 
countries. Against this there mnst bo set off on account of emigration about 
1,000,000 persons who are estimated as having emigrated during the decade under 
review. Migration, however, is of more importance as affecting internal fluctuations 
of populations varying in British India from 1,244,249 (net) immigrations into 
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Asaana to 15 536 (net) immigration into the North-West Frontier Province. 
Migration as between British India and the States haa tended in the 

E ast to be from latter to the fomer but during the last decade this position 
as been reversed and the trend of migration on the whole is from British 
India to the Stales, where the density is generally lower. Bikaner, where the 
immigrant* total 161,303, i. e., 58 per cent of its increase in population, ia a striking 
instance. The greater number or its immigrants (about 54 per cent) came from 
British India, and while the natural increase of the population of Bikaner State 
plug the normal immigration as recorded in 1921 would have resulted in a 
general increase of 28 per cent, and thereby brought the population back to the 
1891 level merely, the increase at this census is much in excess of that amount, 
and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension of irrigation. 


High Birth Bate 

In India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than in Europo largely on 
account of the universality of marriage, tbe Parsis being perhaps the only Indian 
community in which late marriage and small families are the rule instead of the 
exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than in most of other com¬ 
munities probably to some extent on account of the general disapproval of widow, 
remarriage, and to. some extent on that of the greater prevalance of immature 
maternity. 

On the other hand, the high birth-rate of India is largely discounted by a high 
death rate, particularly among infants as also apparently among women at child¬ 
birth. Here social factors have to be reckoned with, the cnetom of ‘purdah’ per¬ 
haps exercising its worst effect among the poorer class of Muslims who appear to 
be more rigid in its observance thau the corresponding class of Hindus. This 
effect is particularly noticeable in crowded urban areas, in which the space avail¬ 
able to a woman in ‘purdah’ and poor circumstances is so small as seriously affect 
her health. 

In the matter of epidemics and of deaths from famine or want, the decade has 
been particularly favourable to an increase in population. It is true that the 
influenza epidemic at the end of the previous decade is believed to have fallen most 
severely on the most reproductive ages and Bhould therefore have had a much more 
lasting effect than the reduction caused by famine which takes the oldest and the 
youngest first. There has, however, been no serious famine in the decade under 
review, and every year Beea improved methods of fighting such epidemics as cholera, 
plague or ‘kala-azar.’ 

Assam Conditions 

Assam, with a present population of about 9,250,000 shows an increase since 
1921 of 13.7 per cent. The decade from the point of view of public health has 
been “the best in the history of Assam,” and the tea industry which is, of course, 
the main industry of the province beyond ordinary agriculture, was on the whole, 
in a flourishing condition, starting the decade with a recovery from the depression 
of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 and 1925 and remaining prosperous until tbe end of 
'1927 when the present depresion began to be felt as a result of foreign competi¬ 
tion and over-production. The increase in population, in spite of being the highest 
recorded in Assam, has been mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase 
bv immigration which only formed 10 per cent of the total. The general economic 
condition of the cultivator does not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite 
of a general tendency to decay on the part of the cottage industries 
and nn to that vear the price of agricultural produce had increased and expendi- 
fure on klxuriJiScr«Tse<f likewis^ The standard of living had gone up and so 
also apparently bad expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies. This had in- 
yolved mcreased indebtedness and “the average agriculturist has not learned the 

iB0 The fl ^rMse a in n population has extended to the whole Province, hills and plains 
districts td ke bu? is lowest in the Burma Valley which is the most .densely pope- 
Uted Dart and but little affected by migration. The area of the province has been 
extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
Silently exieuueu ui , increase. The area of ABssam is b7.ad4 

only accounted for 1^5 per cent of th^umrease. ine m density of 137 to .he 

square m. es and“rtiiTJ however is very variable. In the Surma Valley the 
EtyTs 438 per squaie mile, a’ud naturally the increase in population has been 
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least in this area. In the Brahmaputra valley it is 171, and it ie In this area that 
immigration ie most aotive; in the hills which, generally epeaking, afford a aoanty 
subsistence to scattered villages, the deosity is only 39, 

Fbolefio Breeders " 

The population is of* very mixed character, In the Brahmaputra the Indige¬ 
nous population consists of liodo and Shan tribes mostly Hinduized, and with Sh 
sristrocracy of caste Hindus ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small 
Muslim population settled in the 17th century, completely indentifled with the coun¬ 
try and the people of the valley by a residence of maoy generations, The recent 
immigrants consist either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras 
Agency TractB, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take np land and 
settle down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Mymensingh District 
in Bengal who have of recent yean swarmed into the lower districts of the valley 
and opened np large areas of waste laod. Prolific breeders and industrious cultiva¬ 
tors but untruly and uncomfortable neighbours thesB immigrants threaten to swamp 
entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in the course ot two or three decades to 
change the whole nature, language and religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
assimilate it to the Muslim areas of Sylbet, where the population ia not Assamese 
but essentially Bengali, whether Muslim or Hindu. 

In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of Kachar, the laBt 
stronghold of the Kachan Kings and once completely Kachari in character, has 
become a Bengali colony entirely submerging the indigenous Kachari, who has 
retained his whole tribal nationality only in the North Cacbar Hills. There, as in 
the rest of the Hill districts, the indigenous tribes still hold their own, resentful 
Of the intrusion of the plainsmen, whether Bengali or Assamese, and maintaining 
their own languages and distinctive cultures and racially belonging for the most 
part to Burma rather than to India, 

The mean density of Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than' 
Tibet with 4 and about the same as Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador; but this 
density falls in the Chagai district to 1 parson per Bquare mile. The decade started 
with a period of famine resulting from the drought of 1920-21 and although the 
years 1923-24 were good, the later years were afflicted by locusts and the decade as 
a whole was below the usual level of prosperity, 

Ae a result of famine and scarcity and of the damage done by the invading sands 
of the Chagai deserts which bury and lay waste the cultivated areas to the aonth 
and east of them and choke both sources and channels of irrigation, the Province 
lost some thousands of its scanty indigenous population by migration. 

The population increased by 69,000 of which 39,500 represents a natural increase, 
but the phenomenal increase of 45.5 per cent, in the Tribal Areas is not entirely 
beyond suspicion, and if the natural population of Baluchistan be alone consi¬ 
dered, the 1911 figure has not yet been recovered. 

Population in Bengal ■ 


Bengal, ninth of the Provinces of India in area, is first in respect of papulation. 
The British districts cover 77,521 sq. miles, exclusive of large surfaces or nver and 
estuary, and the Bengal States 6,434. To these, for census purposes, was added 
Bikki id State, another 2,818 sq, miles. Thirty sq. miles have been added since 1921 
from Bihar and Orissa but changes in calculation of area have increased the sise 
by an additional 678 sq. miles. 

The. total population returned is 51,087,338 for Bengal (of which 50,114,002 were 
in British ana 973,336 m State territory) and 109,808 for Sikkim, the population of 
Bengal being more than one-sixth of the total for British India. 

The density in British Bengal ia now' 646 persons per sq. miles, while that of 
Sikkim is only 39. Excluding Calcutta, the density of BeDgal varies from 2,105 in 
Howrah district to 43 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but by far the greater part 
of the Province has a density of over 600 to the sq* mile, and if smaller units aie 
faken, a much higher rural density is found in many places, Dacca Division having 
J "?* ao acuity of 935. Munshiganj sub-diviBion of 2,413, and Lohaiang thana of 
3,228 per sq. mile. _ ° 

-..The rate of increase of population has been 7.3 per cent since 1921 and that of 
DUCKim ;>4‘4 pet cent. ■ 

Cooch Behar Htate is one of the few in India that' shows a decrease since 1921. 
This decrease, 027 per oent. is entirely Hindu (—4.76 per cent.) and is attributed to 
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Vj? expansion of settled cultivation by Muslims which has the effect of driving the 
Hinduised tribes, Koch, Mech, Poliya, etc, intothe foot-hills of eastwards into Assam, 

?, P r ° ceaa observed likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It also suggested that 
tnis decrease is partly due to the changes in social custom, such as the abandonment 
oi widow re-marriage as part of a campaign of social elevation and to changes in 
Co^onment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations, 

Tripura State on the other hand, with only 93 persons to the sq, mile, has 
experienced an increase of 25.6 per cent, and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill 
Tracts one of 22.9 per cent. 

Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are described as having 
not entirely unsatisfactory”. Harvest have been generally good and prices high unto 
1929, though there have been severe floods in three years, some cyolones and an 
earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level was of little benefit 
to middle claBB families with fixed incomesi and it was the skilled workman who 
reaped the most benefit. 

In industry, cotton mills have been prosperous throughout, and just until 1929; 
tea was prosperous till 1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. 

Throughout Bengal, there seems to have been a general rise in the standard of 
living, not shown in an improved or more expensive diet, though it is reported that 
the need for a better balanced dietary is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cul¬ 
tivator is found to improve and gain weight on prison fare, but in minor amenities, 
such as umbrellas and Bhoes, shirts and coats “now worn by thousands who would 
never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago,” while the hurrienne lantern is 
almost universally displacing the indigenous oil lamp. 

In an examination of the population question, the Census superintendent reaches 
the conclusion that Bengal might have a population of some 53,000,000 in 1941, and 
that the maximum population will be from 68 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu 
population has passed the point at which the rate of increase accelerates in succes¬ 
sive decades ana is approaching a stationary population, whereas the Muslim popu¬ 
lation has not yet progressed so far along its present cycle of growth bnt will ulti¬ 
mately be to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal could support at the present 
standard of living nearly double its present population. 

B ihar and Orissa 

Bihar and OrisBa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an area of 
111,702 sq miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile of which 28,648 sq. miles 
consist of Feudatory States which contain more than 4-j millions of the population. 
The increase of the Province has been 11.5 per cent since _ 1931. The population 
falls naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative divi¬ 
sions, that is, into Bihar (exclusive of the Santal Parganas), the Chota Nagpur plateau 
together with the Santal Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa proper. 
The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is as high as 
969 persons per aq. mils in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, with a density of 1073 
if calculated on oultivatable area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory State of Raira- 
khol. In previous decades the number of emigrants has very greatly exceeded the 
number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced during the past 

Y6ET8> 

But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States 
there has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been 
similarly reduced during the past decade. The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 
per cent and from oholera by about 30 per cent. At the same tune, though the 
birth rate has fallen from 41 per mile to 136.5, the survival rate has more than 

^Bombay in 1921 included the area which in 193l,was enumerated as the Western 
India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced to 151,593 
Bquare miles (excluding Aden), having a population of 26,347,519 and a mean density 
or 174. Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than any Province except 
Burma and Madras. It comprises not only the British districts of the Bombay 
Presidency proper but the Bombay States and Agencies aud bind. 

Bombay City 

In Bombay City Itself, the population has actually fallen 'since 1921, partly pro¬ 
bably beoause y the economio depression which has set in by the census of 1931 had 

53 
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driven back to their homes the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay to 
work during the cold weather and partly owing to suburban expansion, but every 
other unit in the confines of the Presidency proper has increased in population 
during the decade and the general rate of inerease, 13.7 per cent, is well above that 
of India as a whole. In the case of the cities the increase was probably greater than 
that actually Bhown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartedly, while some were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Kaira, Vitleparle 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration waB probably defective, and at Abmedabad 
it wbb made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of the city. 

The Bombay States and, even more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the 
province as a whole though Sind has been visited by disastrous floods and iD 1929- 
30 revenue to the extent of Rs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damage 

^ Xu marked contrast to all the decadea since 1891, no district has suffered from a 
single very bad season during the whole period under review. 

Bobma 

Though only eight in order of population figures, Burma is by far the largest of 
the Provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261,010 square miles of which 
233,492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The population census is 
14,667.146 having increased by 11 per cent since 1921, part of which increase as neat 
as’can be estimated 320.000 personB, is due to immigration from India. 

Ths immigration of Tunnancse during the decade has been considerable and has 
added about 10,000 to the population of the Northern Hhail States while Indians 
largely Gurkhas from Nepal have added another 11,000 to the Northern aod 6,000 to 
the Southern Shan States. In the Salween division the population of the Karenni 
States decreased and the increase in the rest of that division was largely due to the 
mines in Salween District. The Chin division has increased not only by the natural 
growth daring a prosperous decade but by the inclusion of previously coadminis¬ 
tered country on tna Assam border. The Central Provinces and Berar area 
totalling 131,095 square miles, include not only the British districts, 82,153 
square miles, and the fiteen States of the Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, 
but the four districts of Berar, 17,767, which are leased iu perpetuity from H. E. H. 
the Nizam. The total area of the Province according to the last revision in 
133,050 square miles. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean density of 
137 per square mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low in the 
20,000 square miles still covered by forest. The highest density iB that of the 
Kotghora Tahsil which has 492 persons to the sqnsre mile, and the lowest that of 
the A bin Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics bave been responsible 
for exceptional fluctuations in the past, and the Central Provinces more 
than any other are marked by recurring alternations between good and bad years. 

On the whole the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
either end of the decade. The net area cropped increased .from 23,585,215 acres to 
25,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 
100,000 acres of irrigated laDd ; 1,000 miles of metalled road were added to the 
exisiing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of railway. It is 
significant of the connection between prosperity and population that the growth of 
the latter was very small in the north of the Province which suffered three very 
bad years at the end of the decade. Elsewhere, as in other Provinces, the highest 
rate of increase was in I the moat thinly ‘ populated areas. 

The infant mortality rate appears to be higher in the Central Provinces than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at this 
census has been 12.6 per cent for the Provinces. 

DEOEEABE IN COORQ 

Coorg, smallest after Delhi of the Provinces of India, is the only one which 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. Its area ib 1.593 sqaare 
miles (of which 519 are occupied by Reserved Forest) with a population of 
163.327—511 less than in 1921, and a density of 103 persons per sq. mile. The 
decrease in population is probably greater than the figures indicate since there has 
been a decrease of about 5.000 persona in the natural population most which is 
balanced by an increase in immigrants more apparent than real, since it consists 
mostly of labourers who leave tho Province for their homes in March, In 1921 mauv 
must have already gone when the census was taken but in 1931 the oensua fell 
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Where Madras Leads 

Madras, covering 142,272 sq. miles and populated by 46,740,107 persons, is second 
among the major provinces in area, third in population and fifth in density (329) 
out in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces the 
nigher population figures of which is fast over-hauling. Its rate of increase for the 
decade was 10.4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the whole 
Indian Empire. 

The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of reference since this Province is the 
only one whose registration of birth and death approaches anything like a satis- 
factory standard. Even so, in 1930, some 62,000 unregistered births and 20,000 un- 
registered deaths were detected by inspecting officers in the Presidency. In some 
parts of Madras emigration takeB place on a large scale to Assam, Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya the annual loss being some 13,000 and though the decline in the plan- 
ting industry has resulted in large number of relurna, these had not had their full 
effect by the time the census took place even from Burma. 

Ab in the accuracy of her vital etatistics, Madras is ahead of other Provinces in 
the matter of birth control. 

The external boundaries have not altered. Internally there have been some chan¬ 
ges between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption in the 
three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract inhabited by 
Khonds, feawaras and similar hill tribes and quite alien to the plains distriots which 
have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies greatly in differ¬ 
ent areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency tracts and 471 on 
the west coaBt, though one district, the plams of Godavari Cast, on the Coromandel 
Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself with 610. There is a greater ten¬ 
dency to city life in Madras thaninaDy major Province but Bombay,but the towns are 
far less industrial in character than that of the latter Province. Nevertheless, signs of 
industrial development are appearing and cotton mills are Bpringing up at small 
couatry centres supplied by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus Pollachi, 
a small town in Coimbatore dirtrict, had six miles iu 1921 but 30 in 1931. Cheap 
power from water is a possibility and the use of electricity is Bteadily advancing 
in popularity, as the decade has Been, many towns with oil lamps or no lamps 
adopt electric lighting and fans. The standard of living is rising and in ten years 
the villager has "become accustomed to and takes as necessities, what formerly 
were rather Unlooked for luxuries. The great advance in communications which 
the motor bus and car haB brought has contributed enormously to widening 
horizons.” 
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Fbontieb Pbovincb 

The North-West Frontier Province hue an area of 36,356 square miles with a 
population of 4,684,364 and a mean density of 129 per eq. mile but of this area 
22,838 square milee constitute the Trans-frontier Agencies, of the population of 
which 2.212,83? is only estimated and not obtained by enumeration, making a total 
with those enumerated in trans-frontier posts or 2,259,288 (density of 99) and 
leaving 2,425.076 persona in the five regularly administered districts with an area 
of 13,518 square miles and a mean density of 179, an area a little greater than 
that of Holland with a population a little lees than that of Denmark. Since 1921, 
the Malandri tract. 20 square miles, has been added to the administered from the 
uoadministered area and four Bquare miles have been transferred from Kohat 
District to the former. Otherwise there has been no territorial change. The den* 
sity of population in the administered aTeas exclusive of urban population varies 
according to the combined factor of rainfall aDd irrigable land, decreasing from 
North to South. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul River Canal reached its maximum area of irrigation 
in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929, 

Punjab 

The Punjab is the eighth Province in India in area, bnt with the Punjab Slates 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has an area 
of 136.964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only 
British Districts and the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit though treated iu 
the same volume. Taken separately, British territory has a population of 23,580, 
852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 sauare miles. The Punjab States Agency 
has an area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density 
of 138. The increase in the Punjab population daring the last 40 years ia well* 
illustrated by the density of DyaJipnr district which was 15 per square mile in 
1891 and is now 868. The last decade has seen the higheet rate of increase yet recorded. 
The birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,191, sq, mites of which 5,943 consti¬ 
tute the States of Bampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. The total area ia less 
than that of 1921 by 53 eq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewhere 
and 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The Province (British territory) 'ia a little 
smaller than the British Isles end nas a slightly larger population, while the total 
population of the province is 49,614,833 with a mean density of 442. Though 
seventh of the provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty 
per cent earning inhabitants are actively engaged in agriculture*. 

There has been a marked improvement in public health, particularly in the mat¬ 
ter of deaths from Plague, Cholera and Small-pox. The increase in population du¬ 
ring the decade has been greater in the States than in British territory but amounta 
over the whole province to 6 7 per cent, the density beiDg greater in the east than 
in the west. In this connection, it is pointed oat that the higher castes are predo¬ 
minant in the west of the province, ana the lower in the east, or in cases of castes 
uniformly distributed, the western branches are socially superior. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, the population of the United Provinces like its language is more uni¬ 
form than that ol most Provinces in India. 

Baboda Statb 

Baroda State occupies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and Kathiawar, but it is not a 
compact whole, consisting, of four major and several minor disconnected areas, with 
a total population of 2.443,007 and a mean density of 299 per sq. mile. The popu- 
'at'on has increased by 14.9 per cent since 1921. The natural increase ie estimated 
at 8.4 per cent and the increase due to immigration was swollen by 26,755 persona 
who migrated from villages in adjoining British territory for political motives con¬ 
nected with the non-co-operation movement. Baroda ia the sixth largest of the 
Indian States though about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the State daring 
the decade, nor were there any calamities claiming a serious toll of liveB. Occupied 
areas increased from 3,710,000 acres to 88.920,00 and the number of permanent 
irrigation wells increased from 60,433 to 163,775. 
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Table Showing Number in Provinces 

in the provinces of India 


The following table shows the number of population 
according to the censne report of 1933 


India 

Ajmere & Marwara 
Andaman & Nicobar 
Assam 
Beluchistan 
Bengal 

Behar & Orissa 
Bombay (including 
Aden) 

Burma 

C. P. & Berar 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 
N, W. F. P. 

Punjab 

U. P, 


Area Sq. Mile 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 , 808,679 

181 , 828,923 

171 , 008,855 

352, 8 37»778 

1 , 2,711 

296,081 

264,211 

560,292 

Isles 3,143 

19,702 

9,76i 

29,463 

5,OH 

4,537,206 

4 , 085,045 

8 , 622,251 

54,228 

270,004 

193,504 

463,508 

77 5 3 * 

26 , 041,698 

24 , 072,304 

50 , 114,002 

83,054 

18 , 794,138 

* 8 , 883,438 

37,677,576 

* 23.679 

**,53S,9»3 

* 0 , 394,698 

21 , 930,601 

233,492 

7 , 490,601 

7,176.545 

14 , 667,146 

99,920 

7 , 76 i, 8 i 8 

7 , 745,905 

*5,507.723 

*,593 

90,575 

72,752 

163,327 

573 

369,497 

266,749 

636,246 

142,277 

23 , 082,999 

23 , 657,108 

46 , 740,107 

*3.5i8 

1 , 315,818 

1 , 109,258 

2 , 425,076 

99,200 

12 , 880,510 

10 , 700,342 

23 , 580,852 

106,248 

25 , 445,006 

22,963,757 

48 , 408,763 


Provinces 


1 , 096,171 139,93**556 


131.595,377 271,526,933 


Burma is the biggest province as regards area—233,429 square miles. 

Bengal is the biggest province as regards population—50,114,002, 

Central Provinces have the highest death rate—335. 

Assam has tbe lowest death rate in India—23,8. 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1.000, males—1.25. 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 1.000 male—831. 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men. The percentage of population 
aged 50 years and over is 11.3—the highest in India. 

The infant mortality rate is the lowest in Burma.—23 per cent. 

The Jews have the largest number of children. The average number of children 
per family is 5.9. m 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India,—6.824 persons per 10.000 popu¬ 
lation follow this religion. ...... , ... 

Christians have the biggest families in India, the number of persons per family 

I^eDgal has the largest number of widows—226 per 1000 of women. 

Burma has the largest number of insaue —88 per 1,00,000 population. 

Ajmer_Merwara has the largest number of blind persons—3oo pet 100 ,out) 

population. 

Burma has the largest number of literates—008 per mile. 



IRRIGATION IN INDIA 1930-31 

The report on Irrigation in India daring the year 1930-31, whioh was issued 
by the Government of India from Simla on the lat. July 1933, gives interesting 
details of irrigation operation in India dnriug the year nnder review. 

The works completed were (1) improvement to the Eovvar-Manjair junction canal, 
Godavari Delta system—estimate Bs. 154 lakhs; (2) diversion of the Nalamada 
drain, Eistna Delta—estimate Ks. 1,018 lakhs; (3) improvements to the Veeranam 
tank, Lower Coleroon anicut system—estimate Ra. 165 lakhs. 

The works in progress were chiefly those related to the Cauvery Mettnr Project. 
The Government state, with reference to thiB project, that the preliminary headworks 
have been completed, excavation for the main dam is practically finished, and 
about fifty-four per cent of the actual dam construction has deen done. 

The work on the high level Bluice is now welt advanced and good progress 
has been made in the construction of regulators, sluices, weirs, aqueducts and 
bridges. The expenditure on the proieot daring the year amouted to about Ka. 103 
lakhs of rupees. 

The other works in progress were those relating to the Prolavsram Island pro- 
ject, the Basavamat Channel improvements, improvements to the Yenamaddnrra 
drain, the Eattalai north bank canal, and diversion of the upland drainage across 
the Cauvery Vennar regulator. 

Projects Undeb Consideration 

Projects under consideration were those relating to revision of the estimate for 
the Jogudi reservoir in the Ganjam District, preliminary report and estimate for 
the revised Tungabadra scheme, investigation of the new high level channel 
taking off from the Kistna anient, proposals for a channel for carrying 
food supplies for storage purposes in connection with the Kannampalli 
project: proposals for extending irrigation in the Coimbatore district 
from the water of the Biruvani stream; drainage improvements to the 
Bhiyali Taluk in the Tanjore District and a diversion bank for the Coleroon ; the 
scheme for remodelling the sin ices in the Canverv ; investigation of the proposals 
connected with the Eattalai scheme in the Trichinopoty District and the Bcheme 
for the restoration of the old course of the Uyyakondam channel in the Tanjoro 
Taluk. 

The total area sown in the Madras Presidency daring the year under review 
was 39,193,000 acres of which 75,73,000 were Government irrigated. The capital 
cost on the irrigated area amounted to Ra. 1,763 lakhs and the value of the crops 
raised over the area and at this cost was Rs. 2,233 lakhs. 

The mileage in canals and distributaries in operation during the period amounted 
to 13,414 miles under the various delta, anicut, chaanel, tank, canal, river, reservoir 
and other systems. 



Report of the Capitation Tribunal 

ord« anffi PriJSWW 100 TribnQRl “ lon B withthe Government of India’* 
in,?hi- v .«!L Mll JJ ? ter8 announcement were pubiiehed from Simla on the 

nnin'im ,933 ‘ T M* e P° rt 18 accepted wherever the recommendations are 

Rrftiih of I dl . fi [ er ? nce of option the majority opinion is adopted. The 

» . fern “®“t tave decided to recommend to the British Parlisment that the 
amount of grant towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure be one and a half 
m mon pounds, this amount to include the separate subsidy of £130,000 per annum 
minerto paid from the army funds towards the cost of trsnsport of British troops to 
and from India. It is calculated that the practical effect of the contributions by the 
isntiBh Government would be to relieve the Indian tax-payer of the cost of 
some ten Britishiinfantry battalions. The total gain to India is estimated at £417,000 
per annum. The decision takes effect from April 1 of this year. 


Pretniet’s Statement in Commons 

IJe Prime Minister made the following announcement in the House of Commons 
On the 20th. December regarding the Capitation Bate Tribunal:— 

‘‘As the House is aware, an advisory tribunal under the chairmanship of Sir 
Kobert Garran was set up last year to advise on questions arising out of the inci¬ 
dence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure with special reference to the char¬ 
ges made by the War Office and the Air Ministry for the cost of raising and 
training British troops for service in India known as the capitation charges, which 
had for so many years been a subject of controversy between the War Office and 
the Air Ministry and the Government of India. Two members of the tribunal, 
Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, were nominated by his Majesty’s Government and Sir 
Shadilal and Sir Muhammad Snlaiman by the Government of India. The tribunal 
reported iu January la 9 t and their report has been under careful consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India who have agreed to 
accept its recommendations and where the tribunal are not unanimous, to act on 
the majority recommendations. This involves acceptance by the Government of 
India of the capitation charges calculated in accordance with the tribunal’s sugges¬ 
tion as legitimate charges on Indian revenues and payment to India of a grant 
from British revenues towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure. The Govern¬ 
ment have decided to recommend to the House that the amount of this graot be 
one and a half million sterling yearly," This amonnt ie to include a separate sub¬ 
sidy of £130,000 yearly, hitherto paid from the army funds towards the coat of 
transport of British troops to ana from India, the continuance of which was one 
of the matters referred to the tribunal. The Government trust that the action which 
they proposed to take on the recommendations of the tribunal will be accepted by 
all concerned as a satisfactory ending to a long standing controversy. I am glad 
to take this opportunity of expressing the Government’s appreciation of the valu¬ 
able services rendered by the chairman and members of the tribunal , 1 The report 
of the tribunal would be published as a White Paper. 

Foreword to the Keport 

Id the foreword to the Capitation Tribunal’s report the British Government 

ssy: 

“The text of the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal published 
in the following pages differs in some respects from that actually submitted by the 
tribunal and considered by his Majesty’s Government. In two places in the report 
signed by all members of the tribunal his Majesty’s Government have found it 
necessary for reasons of military policy to alter slightly the original wording but 
this has been done without in any way modifying the original significance. It haB 
also not been found possible to publish in eatenso the notes by Sir Shadilal and 
Sir Muhammad Sulaiman fon the question of Imperial Military contribution in 
view of the discussion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy 
and foreign relations. The brief summaries of these notes which have been subs¬ 
tituted are accepted by the two members concerned as conveying the purport of 
their respective notes/’ 
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The Tribunal's Report 

The report of the Capitation Tribunal mean a total gain to India of £41,417,009 
yearly. The orders take effect from April 1, 1933. 

The tribunal was appended by hie Majesty's Government to consider certain ques¬ 
tions regarding the defence expenditure which are in dispute between the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the one hand and the War ..Office and the Air Ministry on the 
other. - 


Questions at leans 

The terms of reference to the tribnnal covered four mein points: 

(a) Whether, and if so on what basis, _ capitation payments should continue, 
namely, the contribution paid from the Indian revenues towards the expenses borne 
by the War Office and the Air Ministry in recruiting officers, soldiers and air men 
in England and training them for service in India. 

(b) India’s claim that a contribution should be made from Imperial revenues 
towards the military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

(c) The claim of the War Office and the Air Ministry that India should pay 
a direct contribution towards the cost of Imperial reserves. 

(d) Whether the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office to India 
Bhonld be continued. 

Capitation Payments by India 

As regards the capitation payments the tribunal found on the main question of 
principle that the cost of British colonization for the recruitment ana training 
shoald be apportioned between Great Britain and India proportionately to their 
respective establishments. On that basis two moBt important subsidiary principles 
for settlement were: (1) what should be fixed as the period of training for which 
the cost should be charged to India and (2) whether India should be allowed a 
rebate proportionate to the terms served by a soldier in the reserve. 

The recommendation of the tribunal was in effect midway between the claims of 
the War Office and the India Office in regard to the period of training and entirely 
in favour of India in the matter of rebate for reserve service. 

As regards the claim that imperial revenues should continue to contribute to¬ 
wards the cost of Indian defence many arguments were put forward on either side. 
The tribunal decided to recommend that a contribution should be made aod a 
majority of them considered that the grounds in respect of which contribution 
should be made were the following two only : (a) that the armed forces of India 
conBtitnte a force ready in emergency to take the field at once, which does not 
exist elsewhere in _ the Empire which is specially available for immediate use in 
the East end which has on occasions been so used : and (b) that India is the 
training ground for active service, such as does not exiBt elsewhere in the Empire. 

The tribunal recommended that the contribution should be fixed in relation to 
these grounds, but did not attempt themselves to assess the amount in terma of money. 
- On the question of reserve, the War Office claimed that India had no reserve 
of British troops on the spot and. that the War did in fact maintain a larger 
reserve than it otherwise would in order to provide for India. Indian revenues 
should, therefore, contribute for the maintenance of the general Imperial reserve and 
further should accept entirely the maintenance of a specific reserve for India. The 
tribnnal came to the conclusion that India should not contribute to the general 
reserve. As regards the specific reserve, they found there bad been no decision by 
a competent authority to maintain such reserve for India and they advised, there¬ 
fore, that at the present stage the claim in the form in which it was presented 
Bhonld not be allowed. 

As regards the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office, the tribunal 
by a majority decided to recommend that payment at the rate of £140,000 a year 
snonld be continued. 

In December, 1933, his Majesty’s Government made a comprehensive award on 
the points raised before the tribunal They accepted the recommendations of the 
tribunal* Where these are not unanimous, they nave accepted the majority recom¬ 
mendations. 

In the course of the report the Capitation Tribnnal say: ‘There have been 
suggestions both in the memoranda of the India Office and in the arguments of 
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oonoael that for various reasons the British Government ought in the financial 
adjustments with India to act in a spirit of generosity or liberality and that the 
tribunal in framing its recommendations should frame them on that assumption, in 
other words, it should advise the British Government to be influenced by that 
spirit. We are ail agreed that this is no part of the tribunal. We think that the 
tribunal in advising what payments should be made to India as also in advising 
what payments should bo made by India ought not to be influenced by appeals 
to generosity on the one eide or the other. Whether the British Government itself 
should be influenced by any such considerations is a matter for decision by the 
Government and Parliament which are responsible for the administration of public 
funds. The question of generosity is not related to any principle of fairness or 
equity and we do not think that it ought to be taken into account by the tribunal 
iu advising what payments ought to be made by either party to the other. 

India's Position in Military Administration 

'It has also been suggested to us that we Bhoutd give consideration to the fact 
that India, though already entrusted with considerable powers of self-government, is 
in the sphere of Military administration still to a great extent in a dependent 
position and is not able in negotiations upon matters relating to military expendi¬ 
ture or of army organisation involving military expenditure to exercise powers of 
‘‘independent bargainer”. 

Task of the Tribunal 

"We are all agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the tribunal 
in considering the question what payments should be made by one party or the 
other. In the negotiations between the two Governments it would be quite natural 
and proper for India to eay : "We are not on terms of equality. We appeal to you 
to recognise this and to deal with us not with the strong hand of a predominant 
partner imposing his will but in accordance with principles of fairness and equity.” 
But such an appeal has no relevance to the deliberation^ of an independent tribunal 
which has the task of advising what ought to be done; in other words, what is 
fair and right between the parties. That is a question which cannot be affected 
by the fact that one of the parties in relation to the other ia not in the position 
01 an independent bargainer. 

Political Feeling in India 

‘It has also been represented to us that the tribunal ought to be influenced by 
the fact that some of the charges made against India are the subject of strong 
political feeling in that country which the British Government as a matter of 
policy, ought to take into account and which the tribunal ought to advise the 
British Government to take into account. -We are all agreed that the tribunal 
in advising whether a certain contribution ought or ought not to be made should 
not take this consideration. Political sentiment considered apart from the question 
whether it has a sound basis in reason is irrelevant to the question of what ia 
fair and right. Right is not made wrong merely by being thought wrong by a 
large number of people. Nor has any evidence been placed before thia tribunal lo 
enable it to gauge the strength or persistence of this political seutiment. It may, 
of course, be that the Government in deciding whether a particular form of charge 
is politio may give consideration to questions such as this but they can only be 
considered by the Government which nas the means of ascertaining the true posi¬ 
tion and the task of formulating a polioy in the light of its knowledge. They 
cannot affect the tribunal’s view of what financial obligations ought to be.borne 
by India.’ 

With effect from April 1, 1933 payment of account at the capitation rate will 
be calculated in accordance with the recommendations of the tribunal. The calcula¬ 
tion so far as can at present be seen will mean an annual net saving to India of 
£107,000 taking together payments due to the War Office and to the Air Ministry. 

A contribution will be made from Imperial revenues towards defence expenditure 
from Indian revenues from April 1, 1933. This contribution will be held at the 
rate of one and a half pound* million a year but will be held to include sea traus- 
port contribution of £130,000. The effect of this decision iB, therefore, a gain to India 
Of £1,370,000. 

Cl 
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When adjustments have been made for oertain minor details the total result of 
the decisions of hia Majesty’s Government on matters considered by the tribunal 
is a gain to India estimated at £1,417,000 a year. 

On the question of reserve his Majesty’s Government have accepted the recom¬ 
mendation that India should make no contribution to the general Imperial reserve 
but have directed the Office and the War Office to submit ,for consideration of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence the military .question whether a specific .reserve for 
India should be maintained in England. 


There are two points to be noticed in these decisions. In the first place although 
the reduction in capitation payments la £107,000, the advantage gained is substan¬ 
tially greater than this figure might suggest. The sum iB made up of a gain of 
£200,000 in respect of payments to the War Office and an extra payment of 
£93,000 in respect of payments to the Air Ministry. The Government of India 
have always admitted if contributions were calculated on the basis now recom¬ 
mended by the tribunal, payments hitherto made to the Air Ministry have been 
inadequate. Further, the Government of India were on their defence before the 
tribunal against the claim by the War Office that the present capitation payment 
of £1,270,000 instead of being reduced should be enhanced to £2,680,000. Secondly, 
it is to be noticed that these decisions will not have retrospective effect beyond 
April 1, 1933. If retrospective effect had been given the result would have been pay¬ 
ments by the War Office to the India Office on account of army from 1926 only in 
accordance with the settlement made in thatlyear, and by the India Office to the Air 
Ministry on account of the air force from 1920 to the present. Owing to an earlier 
date from whioh arrears would have been payable to the Air Ministry these pay¬ 
ments would roughly have balanced each other aud it was, therefore, decided that 
all arrears upto April 1, 1931 should be cancelled. 



THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


The 7th session of the Indian Oriental Conference was opened on the 27th. 
w!!? 1 j ®'l 3 m the after-noon amidst impressive scenes by H. H. Gaekwar in 
xvayamandir, Baroda. H. H. the Maharani was also present. Earlier, the President- 
eiect was received by the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee, who 
aiBO received a few minutes later, Their Highnesses when they came in state. 

“® r ,P resei ;ta'tion of Mr. Jayaswal and the Conference executive to the Gaekwar, 
“ ! Jjt’guuess in declaring the Conference open, welcomed the Conference members 
Bna delegates to the capital. His Highness mourned the loss of two great orien¬ 
talists and ex-Presidents of the Conference, Sir Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi and Mr. 
Haraprasad Sastri. Dwelling on the Conference work itself, the Gaekwar stressed 
Uie necessity for modernising the technique of oriental scholarship in which connec- 
tion he recalled Sir Aahutosh Mukherji’s address before the Calcutta session of 
the Conference in 1922. His Highness expressed great satisfaction at the march 
of knowledge in recent years which waB marked particularly by the discovery of 
Mauenjodaro and Other ancient signs. He evinced great solicitude for the masses 
to whose uplift he devoteB hie best energies and best resources of bis State suggest¬ 
ing popularisation of new knowledge through modern vernaculars. His Highness 
believed that the methods of the east and west were complementary to each other 
and greater co-ordination between the two should be aimed at. He next referred 
to the iuherent unity of Asiatic Countries and said,': “While we Indians should 
know our own history to see it in proper perspective, it had to be studied as part 
of Asiatic history ana requires at tne same time some insight- into cross fertilisation 
of cultures and migrations of races both eastwards and westwards with consequent 
conflict and synthesis of oultures." In this connection the Gaekwar stressed the 
necessity for reciprocity among scholars of all Asiatic countries whereby alone 
fundamental unity of the East would be satisfactorily achieved. 

The Presidential Address 


After His Highness had declared the Conference open, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
President delivered biB address replete with valuable information and throwing a 
flood of .light on the anoient Indian history. The following is the text 

It is an occasion which will be recalled iu future that you—the representatives 
and advocates of Indian culture—should be holding _ your session under the 
patronage of the moat cultured ruler of modern India—our revered Maharaja 
Gaekward—the modern Bhoja. In hie kingdom, you will practically find no unlet¬ 
tered man as none was to be found in the kingdom of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his contemporaries through bis 
treatises and cyclopaedias : Maharaja Sayaji Rao III is repeating the’proceas through 
his word-famous Oriental Service. Ha has led Indian renaissance by various 
measures including personal discourses, the latest being one, before the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. The great Hindu Prince of Peace—Lord Buddha—you 
find installed prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of R. 0. Dutta is 
honoured in the Hall of Audience at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace where Dr. Tagore, 
Sir 0. V. Raman and other scholars have almost annually lectured. In his State 
every village possesses books ; iu his capital his subjects have at their disposal one 
of tne largest libraries iu India. In his city of Patan, you have 'one of the largest 
and most important libraries of Jaiua manuscripts. In hia Kathiawad, you have 
the dear Dvaraka. 

x The Depaeted Notables 

Let ua hope that we shall achieve something ~in this session of ours which may 
partake of tho constructive genius of our' Patron and which will be fittingly 
associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we think of new 
measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for guidance, we are at 
once reminded that we have no longer amongst us the two eldest of the Elders of 
our Sangha. We miss today Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and we miss Sir Jiyanji 
Jamshedji Modi. How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that monument of Hindu 
learning, that store of historical knowledge, our Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad 
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Sastri I He had, in feet, presided over Indology for three generation!. Ho 
produced such pupils as the late R, D. Baoerji, with whom a new era in research 
opened through his Mohan-io Daro discoveries. He was a source of inspiration in 
Eastern India for near); half a century, as Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar had 
been iu this Western India. I had the privilege of his friendship for twenty years, 
aod in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in amok succession of 
stages and decades, of cults and culture—of various aspects of Hindu history. It 
is difficult to fill the void, but as I firmly believe that my race is alive, I expect 
the void caused by h» absence will be filled up by the Indian scholars though not 
in the person of one man, at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any case, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in making up this loss—I 
mean Dr. BiooytoBh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of tho Geakwad 
Oriental Series. To keep up bis tradition would be the most appropriate memorial 
to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar.. 

The rishi-like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanji Jatneshdji Modi we cannot help 
miBBing and more particularly when the Conference is meeting for the flret time in 
his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu an the twin pulses of that 
whole grain which is known as Aryan Civilization. In the person of Sir Jivanji 
the two were united and his personality was a constant reminder of that unity in 
the sessions of onr Oriental Conference. That nnity, I am glad to see, is being 
realized both here aDd in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poore Davood, 
the leading Persian scholar to g&Dtinikelana, - whom we have elected aa one of onr 
Sectional Presidents. In India itself, Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, 
carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. It is a good sign to see Hindn 
scholars like Mr. Jatiodra Mohan Chatterji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I most add that I would wish to see in 
this country more Vedio scholars taking to the study of the Avesta and more 
Ave9tic scholars taking to the study of the Vedas than ia actually the case at 
present. In Europe, the two studies are hardly ever divoroed from one another as 
is illoatrated by OldcDberg, Geldner Bertel and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of modern 
Indian scholarship. Dr. Bhan Daji’s and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s are the namea 
which have always to be invoked and cited by the present and future scholars of this 
country. Only those who bad intimate personal knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Dr. Bubler could realise what an influence the former exercised on the 
great contributions of the latter to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with 
the practical and the analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose her 
leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit iu the growing specialization of Indian 
scholarship. 


Achievement nr Indus Scholarship 

The most notable and satisfactory feature of the present time in onr field is the 
high level'of a achievement attained by Indian scholarship in ite many-sided and 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent surveyor. Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, member of the French Academy, the second President of this Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of Franca. In a letter dated the 7th of 
November, 1933, he writes to me : 

‘ Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for the Seventh Oriental 
Conference, that I ehall be ever grateful to them for the honour that was 
conferred by them upon meat the 1921 meeting. Indian scholarship in India 
has made wonderful progress in the meanwhile, ana the many periodicals now pub- 
Imbed by Indian savants Izn India can. almost all of them. compete with tho boat 
scientific journals published in the west.” 

. This is the best brief review which can be rendered in the antra style; and com- 
jng as it does from an Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from the task of 
essaying to render it myself. When we have authority, it is enough to quote it. 
But while quoting it, I as your spokesman cannot but assure our Second President 
and his colleagues in the West that we will never forget the debt of gratitude we 
owe them for having devoted their lives to our country and to quote the Professor's 
words one more, restored to India her forgotten glory,” 


Ode new Scholars 

. Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. Altogether ft new orientation has come 
into pmy. Indian mattera, recently come to light, are refusing to own geographical 
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boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indue script is claiming a world- 
wide range. It seems that we are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Harappn and Mohaujo Daro is closely allied to signB recorded 
from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and probably further. We see on the horizon a light 
which seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. Ana if 
this is established, the credit of the discovery will be that of an Indian scholar, 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back, this was the conclusion already formed 
by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then Mr. Piccoli (“Indian Antiquity” November, 1933) 
has pointed ont the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs found 
on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in Etruria. Mr. Guillaume de Heresy 
in a paper published in the “Bulletin de 1’ Association Francaise des Amis de P 
Orient" (Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musee Guimet) has shown that 52 Indus signs 
occur exactly in the same form on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered a long inscription at Vikramkhol, 
in the district of Sambbalpur, the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham in the "Indian Antiquary," 1933, at a great coat, from copies and 
photographs taken by the authorities of the Patna Museum. This record seems to 
' show a stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that 
our viewB on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised, This much is cer¬ 
tain that _ we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long¬ 
standing civilisation extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Sistan. Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself the terra¬ 
cottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the area of that culture 
to limit the "Indus Civilisation” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of 
its discovery in the Western Coast line of Eathiawad are promised by a passage in 
the Maha-Bharata which mentions seals which were considered ancient and peculiar 
when the Maha-Bharata was compiled. The sands of Rajpniana and certain sites in 
the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There lies an immenae 
task of sorting Bnd collating the mesa of material recovered and of deciphering the 
new documents. 

Some Recent Finds in History 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought to light 
recently. At Mahastban in the district of Bogra, Norih Bengal, a small tablet on a 
piece of white atone has been found. It is a secular document composed iu the 
Maurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter-forms agree with the Sohagaura copper- 

F late on the one hand and with the early forms of Asokun letters on the other, 
ts somewhat difficult language baB found an able interpreter in Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the document is an administrative order on famine relief, issued by 
the Council of Ministers at Pundro. In my opinion, it is a Bister document to 
the Sohgaura notification which I have already read at the request of Dr. Bhandar¬ 
kar. The Sohagaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast in a mould thus 
serving the same purpose which is achieved to-day by printing a hand-bill. This 
document also provides against drought—(usagame-ushmagame) when gram waa 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both these notifictaions, in my opinion, 
refer to the prolonged or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emperor 
Chandra-gupta Maurya, The Sohagaura order was also _ issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudh, called the Ministers of Sarvasti. These two Provin¬ 
cial Governments to the north of the Ganges were under Maurya Ministers as 
opposed to Viceroyalities where a prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled 
in the name of the Emperor, e. g., at TakhaBila, Ujjain, and other places. We 
further gather an important piece of information that the North Bengal people 
at the time were called Ssm-Vangiyas, i. e., a confederated community like that of 
the Liobobavis, Sakyas and otherB and were evidently a people allied to them, a 
non-Brahmanioal Aryan community. These are the first administrative inscriptions 
embodying a governmental order that we get of the Maurya times, lheae two 
orders carry the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before 
Asoka. On the Sohagaura plate there is a royal Monogram devised for the name 
of "Chandra-gupta Maurya," There is a ohandra covering the top of a cluster ol 
three arches, two placed side by side and one on the top of these two archeB. They 
ere a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double ts’, the whole combina¬ 
tion giving the name Chandragupta. A similar combination is found on the coins 
oi Agoimitra about a century and a hall later. By the side of the monogram we 
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have the letter 'mo' which is the initiat of Moriya, the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit Maurya. The eame monogram is found at the bottom of the Kambrar , 
pillar at Palalipntra, dug out from the remains of the Maurya palace, where the 
word Moriya is written in full by the side of the same monogram. I have traced 
the same monogram on all the ten cast ooins, found in the Patalipnlra excavations 
at the Mauriya level, and on one coin found at the base of the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to soldiers in the Fatalipulra palisade fortifies* 
tions found with their swords and other remains. The monogram was, therefore, 
the Government mark or Rajauka in the laguango of the Arthasaetra of Kautalya. 

Thktb Importance in Research 

At Yeragnddi-and Kopbal, new Asoka Inscriptions have been recovered. The 
Yeragnddi record establishes the long-suspected tact that oar Brahmi writing was 
originally houstrophedonic, and probably, it is this method of writing which gave 
rise earlier to the Jelapatha and the Ganapatha method of reciting, that is, reading 
the Vedas. In making this document quickly available to Indian scholars the 
“Indian Historical Quarterly, 1 ' which now occupies a leading position among onr 
research journals did a good service. And, similarly, that journal has been the first 
in India to give valuable information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law who devotes his learniog time and financial resources to 
the maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his conntrymcn. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both through the medinm of 
English and vernaculars that are going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the lost President, Dr. Hira Lai, at our 
Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them here. He has also noted the 
contribution of the Indian States. I would take this occasion to thank publicly on 
your behalf the State and the Government of Gwalior for the care which they take in 
the preservation of ancient monumente in their State. Mr. Grade, the Archaeologi- 
cal Superintendent, deserves special mention. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of the Indian States monuments 
are suffering from a terrible ^neglect. The States of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. This waa a pre-Guptan 
or early Guptan monument the like of which waa nowhere to be found in the 
whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are so widoly scattered all over 
India that unless the public take a dutiful interest in their peraervation, they can¬ 
not be effectively protected from vandalism and natural decay. An Indian State is 
especially expected to protect its ancient temples and objects of art, 

Abchaeloqical Department 

The work of the imperial Archaeological Department has been great in the past 
and the British Indian Government may look back upon it with a rightful pride. 
In recent years, however, the work of the Department baa Buffered for want of 
adequate financial provisions at the hands of the Imperial Government. Owing to 
financial difficulties, every State undertaking has suffered, but the Archeological 
Department seems to have been outstandingly a victim. This has been due to 
want of interest at the hands of public men ana politicians. The Department has 
found no advocate for its help. This is, indeed, a deplorable fact. It will be a 
great pity if the present apathy and neglect continues, if eteps are not taken to 
direct onr energies to this vast and virgin soil, the result will be that expeditions 
from foreign countries will possess the fields and crowd ns out. In this connec¬ 
tion, I might appeal to private societies, like the Historical Society of Allahabad,- 
to undertake the excavation work which the law now permits. If they dig at 
Kausambi, I am eonfident'that pre-Bnddhan remains and documents will he dis¬ 
covered. The dynasty of the Bharataa after giving up Hostinapura eame and 
settled at Kasaumbi. Personally, I have not the least doubt, if proper operations 
are conducted and the right sites selected, we shall get at the remains of the 
family of Batanika and Bahaeranika. 

We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic institutions in Europe and 
America are doing to fit out costly expeditions of exploration in distant lands. 
The other day we read of a.proposed Italian expedition to Nepal. Are our Uni¬ 
versities and other institutions merely to sit and look on while others win undy¬ 
ing glory in fields which legally belong to ns ? 

What private effort can do in one field is well illuetrated by the museum of - 
the Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than three years. 
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The educative value of museums needs not to be told to the modern world. It is 
self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenchment 
by abolishing its Museum, we have to draw the attention of the Darbar that the 
institution should be resuscitated. . No State in the twentieth century cau afford to 
be without museum, when even a municipality realizes the necessity and utility of 
such institutions. 

Some Regrets 

With deep regret we have to note that from thia month the Indian Antiquary 
wiil cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field of research in 
India. For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian history in its widest 
significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. A journal to which Buhler, 
Burgees, Bhagwaulal, Sir Ramkrishama Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Richard 
Temple gave their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigrapbist to the Government of India and from the editorship of the 
Epigraphia Indies. To quote an English scholar "The retirement of that learned 
and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department". The 
care and caution which he displayed throughout hie career in.the Archaeological 
Department will stand as a credit to Indian scholarship. 


An Eminent Epigrapbist 


Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. Durea 
Prasad of Benares on the Punoh-marked Coins, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India. In a private booklet _ he has offered a wealth of thoughtfully digested 
material and an important addition to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly 
a century the punch-marked coins had baffled all attempts at a chronological 
arrangement. The only guide we have had was the rough calculation possible on 
the basis of wear and tear of those coins. But Mr. Durga Prasad is tho first autho¬ 
rity to dispel darkness and show ns light, by finding a clear chronological line through 
his identification of the Mauraya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afgha¬ 
nistan to the Deccan. These have a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodi¬ 
cally employed. From this class, one sab-division which' is again sufficiently 
marked off in individuality,he found on an analysis,to agree exactly with the consti¬ 
tution of the alloy prescribed in Kautalya’s Artha-Sastra for the royal Karshapanas of 
silver. This is the Class B on his plates. He concludes from their wide distribu¬ 
tion from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccau and the analysis that these are 
imperial coins of the early Mauryrs. That conclusion I have now verified. The 
monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the 
Chandragupta Maurya or Chandragupta Moriya, are invariably found on nis Class 
B coins. 

Independent Contributions 


It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that our countrymen outside 
the official circle of archaeologists aod specialists are adding every day to the sum 
of our knowledge by their individual efforts. The recent Asokan edicts have been 
brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose. Engineer, and the Bite of Buddha’s hermitage in 
the Rajgir hills has been identified by Mr. P, 0. Chaudhury, I. 0. S.. who has also 
done some useful excavations at his own cost, near Rajgir. Mr. N. C. Mehta, one 
of our Sectional Presidents, and Mr. 0. C. Ganguly have been constantly employ- 
ing their leisure to Indian Art with substantial results to their credit and to 
the oredit of their subject. Rai Krishna Das of Benares has privately gathered 
and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nsgari-Pracharini 
Sabha This class of workers are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this 
connection I may bring to your notice the devoted interest of a friend of mine 
-which has 'resulted in one of the most remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or 
nre-Maurva period. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, one of the 
Vice-Patrons of the Bihar and OrisBa Research Society, has got his house in the 
Patna Gila area, where the most beautiful sculpture with Maurya polish at ita 
best was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, life-size Froni that very 
area Mr. Jalan has found a group of two gold Jgures in a half-round TepouBse 
relief, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are exactly in the same 
Style as the Patna saiaunaka and the Dtdarganj statues. They represent clearly 
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gi»a and Parvati, for the male figures bears a serpent on the chest, very artistically 
done and the moon below the hair-knot. We hare here the oldest Hinda plastic 
representation of Har-Gauri yet discovered in the country. The reliance on volnmt 
in art which we trace in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna statues and which dis¬ 
appears under ABoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this gold group 
while the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image, executed with exquisite 
feeling. In my opinion the gold plaque and the Didargao) image are old remnants 
of the Nanda Palace called Bu-Gaogeya. Mr. Jalan baa collected many **« things 
in hie private collection, including the only known gold coin of Yosodnarman, 
Bvami Jnanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasada Pandey, two private individualsi have 
discovered and brought to our notice the Vikramkhol inscription, and earned out 
gratitude. 

Progress in Philology 

A great stride has been made in the laat two years in the philology of our post- 
Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hira Lai brought to light a class of Jaina literature 
dated from 900 A. D. onwarda. These texts found at Karanja have now been care¬ 
fully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Series. They 
throw unexpected light on the development of Western Hindi. But still more 
powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita Kahula Saokritayana, 
an Indian Budhist monk of the Ceylonese school. Bhadanta Saokrityayana has 
recovered a complete personal history of a senes of Siddhas who flourished and 
wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history hag been translated into French 
and is being published in the ‘Journal Asiatique”. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we cau now fix with certainty the chronological sequence 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left examples of their vernacular 
poems which were translated into Sanskrit about 1000 A. D. and which were alao 
translated into Tibetan. Their orginal poems range from about 750 to 900 A. D. 
Borne of these authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit. They 
were great exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their 
viewe and teachings, they composed in their own mother tongue, the vernacular of 
the time. Borne of these pieces have been recovered and published by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad Sastri. Now according to the positive history 
recovered by Rev. Sankritayayana these compositions were all made at NalaDda 
or Vikramsila, places in Bihar, and the natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. 
From a comparison of their language with modern Magahi, the vernacular current 
in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, the modern representative of ancient 
Magadhi aud with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, the language of the Biddbas 
turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, going back to 750 A. D. We have thus 
the good fortune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its eastern ^branch going 
back to 750 A. D. and in its Western branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern 
speoimenB are mostly free from Pakritiams, while the conjunct letters and doubled 
consonants Btill persist in the Karanja TextB, and they lean back to Prakratiem. 

Bhadanta Sankrityayaua baa rendered and restored into Banskrit the Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi’ a text which had been lost to the country for centuries and which 
is the basis of Bankara’a system. We are glad to have him in our midst in our 
Conference as one of our Bectional Presidents. 

On philosophio literature, our wealth is rapidly increasing. The Brahmasiddhi 
of Madana Misra, contemporary of Sankara, is under publication Jby Mm. Kuppus 
wami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibhramaviveka has been brought 
out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar under the guidance of that learned 
Mahamahopadhaya. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to the Vijnaptimatrata 
we have now before ua the important work Tattavasangraha by Bantara- 
kshita, a Buddhist author who flourished just before iSankara. In his Tattavasan- 
grabs, in 19,000 alokae he gives us the different philoshphio theories prevailing 
in histime and we come to know of a number of authors who had been lost to 
us, This book .had beeu considered as lost as was known only from its Tibetan 
translation. .This is one of the several outstanding publications of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Beriee, which has also given us a class of literature on Tantrio Buddhism, 
so far neglected. 

Ehthologioal Research 

. In. ou * ethnological research I would like to draw your attention to Mr. Huttons' 
View iu the newly published Census Report that the distribution of the braohy- 
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5^’® °* f Eurwiatie Alpine typo corresponds fairly well with that of the 
Ttw? « Ban d Indo-Aryan vernaculars—a point worth consideration 

*n k aD „ ph, 00 ? ,8 i fl and ethnologists. I would also draw your attention 

« excellence of the Baroda Ceneua Report by Mr. Satyavrata Mukherjee 

p • RnUiin* 1 ^ ^ u iS° r, *7 m British India told me, is difficult to compete with. 
^LTf„ Q j j!*!, Chandra Ray, one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up its 
mt Tu? 1V « ^/tailed study of the aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa. 

3 a , i” research for the known historical times too is extended 

Deyona the limits of the present-day India by our having realised the fact that 
Indian hietory embraces within ite fold the Hindu colonies in Indo-Cbina, Cam- 
Pi 5 ,®’ Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the 
.North, Ihe movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Kaiidas Nag in thie 
country through hie Greater India Society, iB primarily responsible for impreaeing 
upon Indian scholars the importance of Ineulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to 
identify references to the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
»E e »n r i. n u S ’j ■ Manjiisar, Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta on 
the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through some 
recent publications. In our literature, the World Bharatavarsha stands for Greater 
India aa opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest the 
preparation of a critical _ text of the Ramiyana on the lines of the edition of the 
Maha-Bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Buktanbar, the first volume of this 
critical edition of the Great Eqic of India, embodying the whole of the! Adiparvan, 
baa been just Sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
for presentation to the Conference. The achievement eminently fulfil the expecta¬ 
tions formed and the world-wide interest aroused by the undertaking. As to the 
Ramayana, Dr. Harichand Sastri has recently established at the Oxford Session of 
the Oriental Congress ■ that the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the 
manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern or Devanagri, Kashmiri and Eastern. 
A distinctive recension is found in a class of Mithila, Nepal and Oudh manuscripts 
which may be termed the Eastern Recension. An old manuscript of this family 
which is in the possession of the Raj-Garu Pandit Hemraja of Nepal, is dated 
8amvat—1076 (—1019 A. D.) Curiously enough, the Kashmiri text agrees more 
with Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the material to be gathered 
from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata are 
our most valuable treasures and no amount of attention bestowed on them can be 
too much. We stand iu danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter 
therefore needs an early attention. 

Need fob Sanskrit Renaissance 


I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national importance. An 
Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the 
old Bystem of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars from the 
Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have expressed the 
greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, Day of 
millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and survived in this country. 

There were giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares when 1 was at school and 
there was Pandit Gattulalji in Western India of whom I heard as a boy. They 
were representatives of the old learning and they were products and representatives 
of the old system. But at present, there ia a visible decay. This decay is mostly 
due to lack of demand and patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sans¬ 
krit is taught through the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars 
who can hand down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government 
is doing a great deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other 
agencies as well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than 
Hindu States. There are various means, open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration.like that of British India, to encourage 
and patronize Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. 

Wanted History from Indian Point of View 
Within the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been drawn 
towards composing text-books on individual provinces or dynasties. This scheme 
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affords scope for intensive stadias, and our motions become more _ definite. Severai 
such manuals are already in the fore—namely, the volumes on Kajputana by “*ana- 
mahopadhaya Gaurisankara Hirachand Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents, the 
volumes on Orissa and on Bengal by the late Mr. R. D. Baneiii, the volume* by 
Dr. S. Krishnaawami Iyengar on Tamil India, the Kadamba-Kula by Mr* Moarea, 
the History of the Rashtrakutas by Dr. Altekar—who leaves out no aspect of life 
from his survey, and the volumes of Vi jay an agar by the Rev. Father Here*, who 
has oreated around him a virtual school of historians for such studies. Yet the 
main task of writing a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of Hindu 
Period has remained unexecuted. As our- last President, Dr. Hire Lai said in 

his Presidential Address—“Ihera it.a great desideratum which is now keenly 

felt,” that is, the absence of a general history “written from an Indian point of 
view.” That every country should write its own history is a settled principle. We 
have reached a stage where epade-workera have gathered and stacked huge building 
material. Without architects and builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. 

To begin Indian history at 600 B. O. is to present a headless body. Imagine an 
ancient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out the 
Pharaohs I According to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the Dynasty 
of Mann t 

“Ithevsha Kathinath Bamyag Manimvamso Maya thava”. 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes iu the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology to see 
where the preceding civilisation ends and our own begins. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Material Available 

The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen, Mr. 0. V. Vaidya. whom I have 
consulted, are unanimous that an Indian history by Indians should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feel ia over the question of finance. Personally, 
what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest, and 
approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubling you as an institution. 
If England can find money for an Indian history, India shonld and readily 
find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of Maojuari 
Mulakalpa, made available by the Government of Travaucore, and thank* to the 
labours of Bhadanta Sankrityayana in correcting its text from the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gaps left any more in onr historical period 
down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 760 A. D.) Time is in every way ripe 
for the annshthana. At this moment, we have present amongst us a group of 
_ workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive research work behind them. Mr. O. V. 
Vaidya, Rai Bahadur Dr. Mira Lai, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Dr. Hirananda Baatri, 
Dr. Velvalkar, Mm. G. H. Ojha, Dr. Coomaraawami, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chandra, and others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, 
they being yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group of 
younger men like Dr. Taraporewalla, Dr. Sukhtankar, Dr. 8. N. Das Gupta, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Ksue, Dr. Benoytoah Bhattacharya, Dr. Altekar. Mr. 
N. Majumdar, Dr, _ H. C. Rai Chaudhury, Dr. P. O. Bagchi, Dr. 8uniti Curaac 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar, Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi, 
Mr. Jaycbandra Vidayalankara and others, who would be, I am sure, of assistance 
to the elder workers. Mr. Jaycbandra Vidyalankara has already by himself attemp¬ 
ted a comprehensive history in Hindi, and Dre, Majumdar and Ray Chaudhury 
and others have already tackled various periods and points in detail. 

I thought that thiB would be the most opportune moment and place to press 
the cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day in the presence of Hia 
Highness the Gaekwad, who is one of the makers of modern India and who ia in 
bis person the sovereign of the two sister communities of ancient times—Parai and 
Hindu. He is the ruler of Dyarka. And to Dvarka we have always looked for 
jnana. For the realisation of the jnana of our past, we may to-day put our beads 
together under the august and inspiring presence of Maharaja Brimanta Bayaji Rao 
of Dvarka. 

On the conclusion of the presidential address a ‘condolence resolution mourning 
the death of Messrs. Modi and Bastri was moved from the chair and unanimously 
passed all standing. 





THE ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


5Tie ninth session of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Karachi 
on the 27th December 1933 under the presidency of Sir Boss Maswood, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh University, ’ 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Jamsked Mehta, chairman of the reception com- 
rnittee, stressed the necessity of inculcating into the younger generation a sense 
Of leading clean life and a sense of fearlessness. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his address, the President said 

An air of unreality is found in our universities as in our schools. They repre¬ 
sent nothing and reflect nothing—not even the culture of localities in which they 
are situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals and, therefore, 
Imvo no impress on the lives of their pupils. They have remained impervious to 
the pulsating life that surrounds them and have for that reason contributed nothing 
of value towards the solution of many intricate problems with which our people 
are,to-day faced. They remain hollow bodies of a foregn model and are-themselves 
shyly conscious of this fact. Our young men ' regard them bb so many windows 
from where tickets are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 

(Sir Ross Maswood added: ‘In new India tbat is now Blowly coming into being 
all this mast be changed. Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life and their present seclusion ended once for all. With 
their continued use of foreign language as the medium of instruction, our professors 
are unable to pass on to the large section of their fellow countrymen the benefit 
of their researches with the result that the rnye of learning that occasionally ema¬ 
nate from our universities illumine distant lands but leave their own surroundings 
in utter darkness.’ 

Continuing, Sir Ross Maswood said that the time had now come when ‘we 
Bhould make a minute survey of our educational needs and find out what ohaDges 
we have to make in our present system so as to ensure a really great future lor 
our land. An enquiry should be conducted by our own countrymen, for no one which 
is not of our land can understand those subtle differences of culture and sentiment 
which, though invisible, yet play an important part iu the evolution of the people.’ 
Sir Robb Maswood was strongly in favour of using the main vernaculars of India 
as the media of instruction provided that at the same time the study of English 
language was made compulsory. • 

Dealing with the education of women Sir Ross Maswood said: We are making 
the same mistake in the education of our girls _ which we aTe now trying so hard 
to remedy iu the case of our boys. Let os avoid this wastage of _ energy and lay 
down a scheme of education for them which, whilst strengthening the social and 
economic life of our people, would also prove more soul-satisfying than that which 
we have hitherto followed so placidly. Denationalization in young men of the 
country is bad enough, but if it spreads to its young women it becomes a fatal 
disease. We can with advantage study the system of women’s education prevalent 
in Europe and Japan and evolve a system which, whilst representing a compromise 
between the two views, would itself possess neat elasticity and be capable of easy 
modification to suit the varying needs of different groups.’ 

Sir Rosa Maswood suggested the creation of a fund from which every yoar help 
should be given to teachers who desire to visit foreign countries with the object of 
improving knowledge of educational methods. If a sum of Rs. 6,000 could be 
collected every year one teacher could easily spend 12 months outside India. _ 

Turning to vocational training for such youogmen as are not likely to derive 
any real benefit from university education as it existed at present, Sir Ross 
Maswood said : 'I do not think that in this we can do better than follow the 
example of Japan for we can with slight modifications here and there adopt bodily 
their system or technical education,’ 
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Replying to the civio address presented to him by the Karachi municipality, Sir 
Ross Masood complemented Karachi on itB cleanliness and observed that the oity 
7 as destined to play an important part in the future of India. 

Prof. Seshadri’s Address 

Addressing the Conference on education in India during 1033, Prof. A. 
Seshadri of Ajmer drew attention to the appalling figures relating to 
illiteracy published in the census report io 1933. Indians had to realise the 
seriousness of the situation as less than 10 per cent, of the total population of 
India was literate and the advance in percentage of literacy had not kept pace even 
with the growth of population during the last decade. It was distressing to note 
that there were more illiterate people id India to-day than ten years ago. He wel¬ 
comed the proposed revival of the central advisory board of education at the 
headquarters of the Government of India and appointment of such a veteran 
educationist as Sir George Anderson as educational commissioner to guide its 
deliberations. In Mr. Sesbadri’s opinion, edneation - was too important an subject 
to be banded over absolutely to the provinces without auy attempt at even oo-ordioa- 
tion at the centre. 

Referring to educational development in the provinces he drew attention to the 
publication during the year of a report by the Panjab University Enquiry Committee 
of which he was a member and briefly explained its recommendations. The Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces bad done well id paying special attention 
duriog the year to the problems of female edneation and education oi the depressed 
classes. The U. P. Government had mado up its mind to take charge of women’s 
education from the local bodies. Passing on to Bihar and Orissa the lecturer 
referred to the recent amendments in the Patna University Act which had removed 
various anomalies and made the measure more efficient. The Province of Bengal 
had worried itself with educational conditions in the province and bad convened 
a special conference to make education more efficient and more suited to the needs 
of the province. An educational commission also was foreshadowed in the province. 
In Madras the Andhra University had opened a college of technology and the 
Madras Government had schemes for consolidation of primary education to make 
the existing resources available for the highest efficiency. Bombay had bestowed 
consideration on the problem of new universities in the province though it had 
negatived proposals for additional universities. Prof. Seshadri was of opinion that 
establishment of new universities at Poona and Karachi could not be delayed long. 
The Bombay University had also started developments in techooloeical education, 
Aided by the magnificent gift of Re. 30 lakhB from the estate of the late Diwan 
Bahadur LakabmiDarayaD, the Nocpur University was &1 bo in a position to embark on 
important developments of technology and education. An interesting experiment of 
imparting instruction through the vernacular continued to expand at the Osmaoia 
University,^of Hyderabad, even subjects like medicine and engineering being taught 

Concluding, Mr. Seshadri regretted that the present financial depression largely 
contributed to the absence of educational development in British India and in the 
Stales and hoped he would have the privilege of giving a more encouraging report at 
the next annual session of the Conference. ~ 



THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 


His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, addressing the Bombay University Convocation, 
at Bombay on the 15th, August 1933, observed:— 

Since I last bad the privilege of addressing yon in Convocation, the Bombay 
Presidency has been passing through an eventful and critical time. Political 
uurest and financial depression have imposed a heavy strain on our resources ; and 
both have made educational progress difficult. 

But I am happy to believe that better times are ahead of us. There are Bi'gns 
that trade is reviving ; and, in the political field, we have all been watching, with 
Mger interest, the joint efforts of English and Indian statesmen to shape a constitu¬ 
tion which will mark a new era in India and which will shortly give to our own 
Presidency a large measure of self-government. And it is to this larger prospect, I 
feel, that we must now relate all our thought about education. A constitution, in 
itself, can do but little. It must have the right people to work it, aud it must be 
worked in the right spirit ; and for the training up of the right people, filled with 
the right spirit, it is to our schools and colleges that we must look. At a time 
like this education has to be more than academic. It roust take as its chief aim 
what both Aristotle and Cardinal Newman have declared to be ita true work—and, 
that is, the training np of good citizens, of young men and young women who will 
be useful servants of their country, ready to take the fullest advantage of the new 
opportunities that will be opening out before them. 


Changes in Curricula 

It iB with this need in my mind that I have watched with the great interest, 
the various changes that the University has been making, or proposing 
to make, in its curricula, in order to bring these into line with modern conditions. 
One of the most important of these changes, and one which has my 
Bympathetio interest, is the endeavour to give a more prominent place to modern 
Indian languages. This is a subject which has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the University ; and there can be nothing but praise for the 
effects of those who are aiming at the enrichment and development of Buch 
languages. It is a cause, moreover, in which the Government have shown an active 
coucern, for it is now more than ten years since they approached the University on- 
the subject of developing the vernaculars by adopting them sb a medium of instruc¬ 
tion in secondary schools—the idea being that teaching could best be given in the 
tongues which the pupils know best. It was thought, too, that the adoption of the 
vernaculars ns the medium of instruction would give an impetus to the publication 
of vernacular books on modern subjects. But, unfortunately, the question has turned 
out to be more complicated than was then thought. There are, first of all, administra¬ 
tive difficulties ; ana secondly, there is a danger of deterioration in the standard of 
English attained by boya completing the High School course, and indeed the further 
danger that, in the enthusiasm for the development of the mother-tongues, English 
might be relegated to the back-ground. This, I feel, would be a grave mistake. 
A knowledge of English—and I would add, of French and German also—is com¬ 
ing to be more and more indispensable to the student who wishes -to keep himself 
abrest of contemporary thought and progress in any Bubject, be it Sanskrit or Science, 
History or Economics. And there is a further claim that English has upon 
us, and one which is of the utmost importance at a time like thrn. It is a great 
unifying influence in a land whose future depends on unification,. It is the 
lingua franca, not only of educated India, but of the great comity of nations, which 
we know as the British Empire, and of a large part of the rest of the world as 
well. If India is to take her rightful place among the nations, the retention of 
English is indispensable. „ , , ., , , . . 

Much has been made of the strain imposed upon the boy or girl by having to 

maBter two languages. The problem, I admit, is a difficult one; but it is by no 
means confined to India. We have it in countries like Canada and bouth Africa 
where it bas not proved an insuperable obstacle ; and I hope that, here also some 
satisfactory solution may be found. 1 am confident that the University will orientate 
its polioy so as to reconcile the claims of English and the vernaculars in the field 
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of education and gradually to bring the living languages of oar Presidency into a 
position worthy of the great and progressive races by whom they are used. 

Department of Technology 

And now let me paBS on to another sign of the progressive activity of oar Uni* 
versity. I refer to the plan—to me, fall of high possibilities, and already taken np 
by you with enthusiasm—for the founding of a department of Technology. Such a 
department, I feel, to be absolutely essential in view of the times in which, we are 
living. A mechanical age undoubtedly brings its problems with it; but it brings 
also enormous advantages : and I am one of those who hold strongly that the 
advantages greatly preponaerateL When we consider what science has done for 
mankind—how it has prolonged life, alleviated suffering and opened oat immense 
vistas of new knowledge—I do not think that we can agree with that school of 
thought which, seeing only the problem, wonld have ns discard the machine alto¬ 
gether and go back to simpler and more primitive modes of life. To take only one 
solitary instance. Think how the motor car and the aeroplane have tended to 
annihilate boundaries and to bring distant places into contact with each other. Thera 
are those (and I am personally one of them) who see in this shortening of dis¬ 
tances the trne foundation of a future international understanding. 

For, consider this country of India. The development of the aeroplane has, 
almost from its inception, been one of my particular interests ; and so I have 
watched with great satisfaction the keenness with which young India haa taken to 
flying. A particularly striking demonstration of this keenness which I am sure 
you must all have admired as much as I do has been given by Mr. Engineer who 
has just gained the sword of honour at Cranwell. I look forward therefore to a 
time when India will be covered with a net-work of aerodromes and flying will 
have become a national habit, because I am convinced that each a development of 
flying will knit all parte of the country closer together and will at the same time 
knit India more closely to the West. And with such closer intercourse I atn cer¬ 
tain that many misunderstandings, which are now a cause of friction, will dis¬ 
appear. Misunderstandings are largely dne to ignorance; and nothing dispels igno¬ 
rance more than actual contact; and it is this contact which the annihilation of 
distance brings about. 

A few months ago it waa my privilege to take part in one of the most signal 
demonstrations of scientific progress in this country—the opening of telephone 
communication between England and India. 

In another direction we must all have noticed the educative and social influence 
of cheap motor transport on Indian village life. Villagers, whose fathers never left 
their native fields except to go on an occasional pilgrimage, now think nothing of 
visiting the neighbouring towns on every market day. This is already revolutionising 
rural life, and the masses are being brought into contact with the general move¬ 
ments of the day, to an extent undreamed of ten years ago. 

It ia my earnest hope that your new University schools of technology will turn 
out a body of young men eager to develop the vast natural resources of the 
country, her great forests, her stores of minerals, her almost unlimited water¬ 
power. If the University of Bombay can assist by traioing the future generation 
along these lines, she will indeed be carrying into practice Cardinal Newman’s 
ideal of a University as place for training "good members of society”, though in 
a different sense, perhaps to that which he contemplated. And we shall. 1 hope, 
hear less of the unemployed and unemployable graduate ou the one hana, and of 
the poverty-stricken peasantry ou the other. My vision is, in a word, not one of 
idyllic, dreamiDg India, isolated from the rest of the world and plunged in thought 
and contemplation of the past, with no industry but the hand-loom and spinning- 
wheel, but a hive of busy, contented workers—a rich and prosperous country, able 
to take her rightful place amoDg the great nations of to-day. 

Vocational Training 

I drew your attention in the beginning of these remarks to the fact that the 
year “at haa passed has been a chequered one and financial stringency has pre¬ 
vented Government from aiding education as liberally aB we ahonld have liked to 
nave done. One famous college we are, with great reluctance, being compelled' td 
close down, but I note that a new Arts College haa beeD opened in Poona, and 
another one haa been started at Belgium, and while we are all aniioua to- see the 
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diffusion of liberal education in this Presidency, T think we should pause and con- 

A*. e „ r rin y ■ 10 b ®, on . r P° lic y >“ regard to this matter of affiliating new 

Arts Colleges m the fatare. The laws o t supply and demand aro inexorable, and 
the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates is limited. It should 
be carefully considered, both by the donors of funds for this purpose and by the 
University itself, whether the time and energy thus expended might not be better 
aud more wisely devoted to vocational training. In a conservative country like 
India, old traditions die hard. There is still, I fear, in Borne quarters, a lingering 
prejudice against occupations which are considered beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and a tendency to play for safety, by trying to secure at alt costa 
employment under Government. A very exaggerated value is often attached to the 
mere possession of a degree. It is, surely, the duty of the University to lead pub¬ 
lic opinion in these matters. The wastage in the present University course is 
phenomenal, and only a minute proportion of those who enter College ever obtain 
a degree: still smaller is the number of degree-holders who obtain suitable employ¬ 
ment. The provision of vocational training appears to me to be one of the proper 
methods of solving this problem. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Patna University was held on the 25th. November 
1933 in the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna, His Excellency the Chancellor presiding. 
After the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor had 
reviewed the affairs of the University, Dr. R. P. Pranjapya delivered the Convocation 
Address. The following is the text of the address 

I am greatly obliged to yonr Excellency for the honour you hare done me in 
inviting me to address the Convocation of the Patna University to-day, and I 
readily accepted the honour though it is difficult to say anything fresh on such an 
occasion, and it is a great pleasure to have such opportunities of intercourse with 
sister universities in India. I cannot claim any special acquaintance with the 
affairs of yonr university or your province, and 1 have visited this famous and 
ancient city only once when eight years ago as a member of the Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee I had the privilege of meeting yonr Vice-Chancellor and the 
then members of the Government. But the whole world knows your province as 
the original home of Buddhism and Jainism, and Pataliputra, Rajgir, Nalanda, 
Gaya, and Puri are revered by all either as famous memorials of antiquity or as 
important places of pilgrimage. Bibar, as comprising the old kingdom of Magadha, 
can claim as its very owa the oelebrated emperor-saint Asoka whose famous edicts 
can still be seen, scattered over India even as far west as Kathiawar. In more 
recent times it had great importance in < the expansion of the Moghul Empire and 
in the early rise of the British dominion in India; and at the present day it con¬ 
tains the scene of the greatest Indian industrial undertaking in the form of the 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, where the great Parsi pioneer saw the 
opportunity of using the unrivalled mineral resources of our proviuce for the 
building up of a vital national industry. 

Glories of Nalanda 

An outsider speaking before the Patna University can hardly fail to be reminded 
of the glories of the ancient monastic University of Nalanda which is said to have 
, sheltered at a time ten thousand pupils who were being trained as religious and 
moral teachers for all parts of India. The zeal that drew these young men to 
Nalanda in those days when travelling was so difficult can certainly be imitated in 
these days even though the subjects of study may have changed a great deal : 
and the munificence, both on the part of the rulers and the wealthy class, which 
made it possible for this large number to be fed, housed and taught, apparently 
withont the payment of any fees, deserves to be emulated, though it can hardly be 
equalled even by a Carnegie or ji Rockfeller. One may be permitted to hope that 
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Patna University will, at no distant data, rival this ancient seat of learning and 
attract students from all parts of the world as Nalanda is said to have done over 
two thousand years ago, _ _ 

At the present moment indeed the organisation of the Fatna University as a 
mere examining body controlling instruction in affiliated colleges is poles spart 
from what Nalanda mnst have been. Nothing would be more instructive to me 
as the executive and aoademio head of a university than a look at the Calendar or 
Handbook of Nalanda University if such a thing existed in those ancient days. 
I would eagerly look for elucidation of several questions which I am myself called 
upon to consider almost every day and with which yon of the Patna University 
have also to deal. What were tbs courses of study and the periods of study T 
Were there any degrees granted ? How were the teachers appointed and on what 
terms ? Were any fees charged for tuition, board and examination ? Were there 
any vacations or holidays ? Was there any vocational education ? How did the 
pupils maintain themselves after leaving the University and was there any problem 
of unemployment among Nalanda graduates ? What control did the King or his 
ministers exercise over the University ? In what language was the instruction 
given ? Did the students take an absorbing Interest in the politics of those days ? 
Had they any organized sports or other means of physical training f Were there 
any oommnnal difficulties between the Brahmans, the Bnddhists and the Jains f 
Or again, _ what was the financial position of the Nalanda University ? How was 
its expenditure met and who managed the landed property which belonged to it 
in the surrounding villages f Were there any bodies like the senate or the syndi- 
cate managing its affairs 1 Were any elections held for any of these bodies with 
the inevitable _ canvassing attending them and were suite filed in the courts in 
connection with them 7 And finally, what interest me most at this moment, was 
the Knla-pati—or the Vice-Chancellor—of another university asked to give a oon- 
voeation address to the outgoing graduates ? To all these and other questions, I 
am afraid it is not now possible to find detailed answers and we caa only draw 
upon our imagination and on little scraps of knowledge in the possession of Sans¬ 
krit and Prakit scholars if we desire to reoonstruot in our mind the organisation 
of a university two thousand years ago. 


Unitary Universities 

„ Your university is a recent creation and hae yet to build up its traditions. 
For the old traditions of Nalanda are well nigh forgotten and in any case would 
not fit into the actnal circumstances of the twentieth oentury.' You may have to 
face some radical change when Orissa is made into a separate province, for it will 
then surely soon have a university of its own with the college at Cuttack as its 
nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will have a good opportunity 
of transforming your university into a residential and teaching university of the 
type of the recently created Indian universities without giving rise to too many local 
jealousies and heart-burnings. HeDce a few words on this subject may not be 
inappropriate. When about 1858 the first universities in India were established, 
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chiefly on their power to regulate curricula and conduct examinations. In those 
early days this was a necessary piece of worn as it was imperative to have a 
wide extension of western education in the first place. That work is now, 
if not completed, at least fairly done; London University has itself changed its 
character a great deal and is at present engaged in building for itself an adequate 
homo for all its activities ; and Indian Universities should now aspire to take their 
place among the universities of the world not only by continuing their work of 


dissemination of knowledge already in existence by making their^own "contribution 
to the store of world s knowledge. For this purpose it is necessary to utilize all 
our resources in the best and most economical way and a system in which colleges 
giving higher education are scattered all over the province ie surely unsuitable. 
A concentration of teaching ability in one, and later on, in two or more centres, 
is obviously called for. A single college in one centre cannot afford to have a group 
• ** 1Q one subject and the teachers lose the great advantage of contact with 
allied spirits and tend to become mechanical leoturera without beiog brought into 
touch with the most recent developments and having no opportunity of receiving 
or criticism from their equals. Moreover, the work of research in 
these days is impossible without good library with up-to-date periodicals and books 
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and the resources of one college are not able to secure this advantage to its 
teachers. In this general statement I do not desire to ignore the good research 
work done by several teachers even nnder difficult conditions but from the national 
point of view we must not make their work harder than need be. To my mind, 
therefore, tho future Indian university is bound to be of the unitary type. It is 
n °t likely that any universities in India can arise which are of the type of Oxford 
or Cambridge which are sui generis in the world, and the type we should aim at 
Is that of the provincial universities of England or the universities on the Conti- 
n n D u aD< * •^ mer ‘ ca - The many well-equipped educational institutions in Patna can 
all be put under the control of the university and be made its various branches; 
but for turning out better and more extensive work larger resources will have to 
be placed at its disposal both by Government and by the wealthy public-spirited 
people of the province. The intellectual needs of other centres in the province 
should be met by some arrangement by which daring vacations or holidays short 
intensive courses of a popular character are given by university teachers specially 
deputed to those centres. But we must not give way to the intelligible but 
unpratical desire of various localities to have some collegiate institutions of their 
own. .Buell a Course of action will waste the limited resources available for high 
education and will also tend to lower intellectual standards. 

Mainspring of culture 

The work of securing adequate resources for higher education and research wilt 
be none too easy in tbe coming days. Under a democratic system the average legis¬ 
lator is apt to took askance at such expenditure and is prone to press the claims of 
primary education against those of higher education ana research. I shall be the 
last person to Bay a word against the extension, by compulsory methods if necessary, 
of primary education but it is a mistake to starve the uuiyersities for helping pri¬ 
mary education. If the mainspring of intellectual culture in the form of the univer¬ 
sity is damned, the effect will be seen at no distant date on the efficiency of all other 
kinds of education also. Our provincial governments of the future will have to 
make largely increased provision for education in all its branches. I here only wish 
to sound a note of warning against tbe opinion that there is a necessary antagonism 
between these different branches when all are equally important and to urge that 
the starving of one branch will inevitably lead to the crippling of the others. 

Those who are opposed to the spending of too muoh on higher education and 
research not only base tbeir case on the more urgent need of primary education, a 
point to which I have briefly referred above, but also on the increase of unemploy¬ 
ment among the educated classes. They contend, that there is no object in further 
encouraging higher education if tbe only result is to add to the ranks of the great 
unemployed. It is of course the duty of Government and the leaders of the public 
to take measures to combat this unemployment, but it is taking a wrong view of 
higher education to suppose that it is intended only to make the educated men 
directly self-supporting. This idea has come to us from the early days of English 
education in India when Government required Indians with a knowledge of English 
to occupy the various posts in its service for which it .was not possible to get recru¬ 
its from England. When such men were few they easily got well-paid jobs, and 
the impression that a degree Bhould procure a man a good post immediately has not 
yet died out, and one reason is that English education is. now for the first time 
spreading among certain classes and strata of society which fondly believe that they 
will be favourea by the same good luck that was the fortunate lot of those who 
went in for English education 60 years ago. 

Training in Leadership 

The cause for higher education rests on the faot that it makes men and women 
better fitted for any role that they have to play, that it mates better men and 
better women who are able to act as leaders of the people about them and that in 
these days it iB impossible for a country to attain its proper rank among the 
nations of the world unless there is a certain proportion among its people who have 
a well developed intellect, who can take wide views on affairs and whose horizon 
is not limited to their immediate surroundings. It has been found that even in 
distributive trades a well trained graduate with a good general education soon out¬ 
strips in efficiency a man who has been apprenticed to his .partionlarjob from Jus 
early years. And graduates must get rid of the idea that they are fit for occupying 
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any post without some special training. Such training is of course necessary in 
every cause, though for well-educated people it® period will be much shorter. The 
extent of their rise will depend upon their own effort but they must not grudge 
this period of apprenticeship. Just as the human embryo has to past, though very 
rapidly, through the stages of an invertebrate, a fish and other animals before being 
born to the dignity of man, so also mnat the graduates pass through all the etagea 
from tho very lowest before he can hope to rise to the heights of which he should 
be capable. If he is unable or unwilling to pass through these necessary stages, 
he cannot blame his education for his want of success. I have in my mind the 
caseB of some of my pupils whom I was able to recommend to some millownera. 
Some of them disliked the early stages where they had to take their coats off and 
work with soiled hands like a manual labourer. They gave up in the very beginning 
after a few days and are to-day probably among the unemployed graduates or at 
best low-paid school teachers against their will. Some others, on the oher hand, stuck 
to their job and have risen fairly high in their line. The force of circumstances is 
leading to the gradual abandonment of the idea that oertain classes are only meant 
for intellectual or clerical work and the manual or mechanical work is something 
of a degrading nature. In these democratic days all must have equal opportunities. 
All work must be regarded as honourable ana noble, and the only thine that is 
dishonourable or ignoble is selfishness sod disregard for the rights of our feltowmen. 
To encourage this habit of mind nothing is better than early manual training and 
later on some scientific education in the laboratory and the workshop. And it is 
a very encouraging sign of the times that the number of those that go in for the 
B. Be. and other scieDtifio courses is rapidly increasing ail over India. 

Black-coatbo Variety • 

We cannot, however, overlook the problem of unemployment of the educated 
classes. If the only occupations that these will care to follow are of the black- 
coated variety, requiring residence in towns with all their modern amenities t I am 
afraid that the problem cau never be solved. In some professions like medicine we 
can see the simultaneous existence of crowding in towns and absolute scarcity iu 
rural areas. Every qualified medical man aspires to build up a practice in 
the bigger centres and many of them fail to make even a decent living. If only 
some of these men can be indnoed to settle down in areas, they will do moat 
beneficent work for people who are left to the ministrations of quacks and charlatans 
or go altogether without help of any kind and they will earn a respectable living, 
considering the cheapness of life in villages, provided they do not pitch the etandanl 
too high. If in a thickly populated province like yours the ideal to be achieved is 
to have at least one qualified practitioner for every area of 26 square miles contain¬ 
ing a population of about four or five thousand, there will be a vast field for the 
useful employment of medical men. For some time it wonld be necessary to give 
to each auch practitioner a small subsidy of, say Rs. 25 per month, and be would 
natnrally get all the fees he receives in his practice. The only undertaking 
required from him is that he will settle down in that area aDd be available to the 
people aDd will also do some small amount of publio work in the nature of supervision 
of rural sanitation. 

Other educated men with no specialist qualifications like medicine have also a 
great field of work in villages if they have the DecesBary public spirit and receive 
some special training for village work. The apread of co-operation in all its forms 
is made difficult by want of properly trained organisers. Village uplift movements 
like those organised by Mr. Brayne in tho Punjab and Mr. Devadhar and bis 
colleagues in Bombay, and so eloquently advocated in recent days by the Governor 
of Bombay, call insistently for workers. It is a pity to see so much available man 
power lying unused when so much work is to be done. The workers can only get 
a living wage but that is better than eating their headB off in idleness and mental, 
Physical and often even physical starvation. Theo, again, there are a certain num¬ 
ber of our educated men who have fair landed estates of their own but are content 
to let them out and are themselves seeking employment elsewhere. If such cease 
to be absentee landlords and live on their land cultivating at least a part of it 
themselves, they will naturally be.the real leaders of the people and we shall hear 
lesB of landlords claiming special political privileges as toi distant leaders while 
spending their whole time in luxury in towDB or even abroad, their only concern 
with land being to get their rents duly collected. The growing migration of edu- 
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oated persons to towns is an evil recognized all over the world, but it is peculiarly 
grave in our country where about 80 per cent, of the population is rural. The 
large numbers of our educated men still have Borne connection with villages but in 
a ^ n ^ atl0n oc tw0 ^ave practically disappeared. The leaders of the people 

with the encouragement of a government responsible to the people must seriously 
consider this problem and solve it before it is too late. 

To those who tabs up work in villages a few words may be usefully addressed. 
If they think that it is a kind of employment similar to that in an office or a 
factory, they are making a grievous mistake. Work there would be of a different 
nature and requires an amount of tact, sympathy and consideration for others. 
But there should be no appearance of dictation. The villagers, even though un¬ 
educated, are intelligent enough to weigh the quality of a man and to distinguish 
the real missionary from a mere careerist. While a gradual attempt Bhould be 
made to teach them better ways of living, a Bense of the practically possible must 
be always present in the mind. New methods of cultivation and improved marketing, 
and better ideas of social life should only be gradually introduced, as the people 
are naturally conservative. Above all a village worker must keep clear of factions 
among the villagers and should acquire the confidence of all. It would be better 
not to engage in any money-lending transactions on one’s own account, but every 
attempt should be made to push on the co-operative movement on right lines. I 
have sometimes seen educated men'who have'settled in villages showing characteristics 
which I have here deprecated and their presence in the village is worse than useless, 
and they are found only using their education and intelligence in fostering litiga¬ 
tion ana trying to feather their own nest. The satisfaction that the village worker 
can expect should come from a consciousness of useful work well done. The diffi¬ 
culties of village life are in these days not so great as they were some years ago. 
The inoreaee in motor traffic has brought villages nearer urban centres and one 
need not feel so lonely there if one makes work there his object in life. The in¬ 
creased circulation of newspapers, the constitutional progress in the political field 
and local self-government are also gradually bringing villagers to a higher level. 
I .have great hopes that an early extension of broad-casting with programmes suited 
to the capacities of the villagers and given in the vernaculars will be taken in hand 
by Government and Semi-Government agencies and this will help the cauBe of 
village uplift. What is required is the proper missionary spirit and I am Bure 
that youthful enthusiasm will lead at least some of you educated young men to 
take up this work than which there is nothing more important from the point of 
view of all round national advance. 

Western Education not a Mistake 


With the vast extent of middle class unemployment facing us the question iB 
often asked : Is there anything wrong with our system of higher education f I do 
not belong to the class of those who feel that the introduction of western educa¬ 
tion in India has been ail a mistake. On the other hand, I feel that our advance 
as a nation is bound up with our fully imbibing the spirit of modern civilization, 
and that our rising feeling of nationalism is a direct consequence of our knowledge 
of western literature, hiBtory, arts, science, industry and philosophy. But we must 
take care that we accept only the beat part of western culture and that we do not 
feel satisfied with the mere outer shell. There is unfortunately too great a tendency 
to be content with only the acquisition of a degree somehow or other and an in¬ 
ability to realise that the degree is only the beginning of more extensive education 
■ ~ =-Even as regards decrees and examinations there is in 



mofitine by the education that is given there and whether the sueoess of a 
University should not be judged more by the quality than the number 
of the graduates that it turns out. The ‘graduates that the country 
wants are men who have learnt the art of using their rational faculties, 
who know how to acquire knowledge from books, who thoroughly grasp 
the fundamental principles of the subjects they Btudy and who, if they are students 
of science, realise the importance of the methods of scientific investigation and are 
firndy 6 convinced that correct results are only to be obtained by means, of suitable 
experiment and observation and that a mind invariably open to receive new ineas 
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and revise the old ones is the essential characteristic of the scientist The graduate 
whom the country can well do withoat and whose education baa entailed a mere 
waste of money and energy is one that has only aspired to obtain bis degree by 
■imply cramming the notes dictated by his teachers, who has not even read the 
books prescribed for his study by the University, to whom the use of reference 
books is quite unfamiliar, who does not love books and cannot make use of a 
library and to whom education means simply an intensive exercise of bia memory. 
If anywhere the extension of higher education has only led to an increase in the 
number of this latter class of graduates, then it is time to consider some means 
of improving them or even of closing the doore of the University against them. 

Tabs before Young Men 

Graduate$ of the Patna University —I congratulate yon all on the completion 
of the important chapter in the history of your life and I add my special felicita¬ 
tions to those to whom yonr Chancellor has awarded medals ana prizes or who 
otherwise distinguished themselves in their academical career. Aa I have said 
before it would be a mistake to think that your education has now been completed. 
It has only attained one stage but it must continue throughout your life. Yonr 
alma mater will always watch how yon conduct yourself in futnre and will feel 
pride at any distinctions yon attain or any sterling service to render to your 
province, your country or the whole human race. It iB not, however, possible for 
everybody to play a prominent role on the world's stage; but the way in which 
you carry out the responsibilities, great or small, in yonr own sphere, the conside¬ 
ration yon show to otbera perhaps not so fortunate as yourself, the regard yon 
entertain for truth, justice and fair dealing in the affairs of life, form the real 
teste by which yon and your education will be judged. 

India ie not now a country which can retire into its shell and have nothing 
to do with the world outside. Whether we will or no, we form an important part 
in the great community of nations and we are influenced by what goes on elsewhere 
jnst as we exert our own influence on others. There can be no more fallacious 
saying than that of the poet: 

‘East is East, and West ie West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 


East is meeting West and West is meeting East and the contaot is ever growing 
more and more intimate. India will never more let the legions thunder past ana 
go to sleep again. _ But if our country is to keep awake, we must rouse ourselves 
from the sleep which is but another name for our fond hugging of the dead past. 
We nave to live in the present and prepare for the future aDd in this preparation 
you have to take our own important part. Learn to form your own independent 
judgment and do not be carried away by slogans and catchwords : keep an open 
mind ever ready to change your opinion ou due cause shown. Though for the 
moment the liberty of thought and action appears to be endangered and even oa 
the point of disappearance in many countries and dictators are rising up every- 
where, have firm faith that the world will soon return disgusted to the well-tried 
iv ® ani ^y. an d freedom that the democracy will once more come into its own, 
that the humanity will again enter on its career of ordered progress in ail fields 
and that our country is destined to play a great part in this glorious work of 
restoring the efficacy of those noble principles which have eervea well so far and 
will serve hotter in future. 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 


The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the llth, 
December 1933 in the epacions grounds of the Amphitheatre, specially decorated for 
the occasion. More than fifteen thousand people attended the function. Three thousand 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a tremendous ovation 
to the distinguished guests. "Loud speakers” bad been installed. The University 
training, corps and the volunteers presented a guard-of-hononr to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. The graduated procession 
was a picturesque one. The procession entered the Convocation pandal at 2. p. m. 

The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwards Malavi- 
yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra in presenting Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, referred to hia 
pre-eminence bb a thinker, scholar and statesman. 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Faculty of Science, presented Bit 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. The Vice-Chancellor in 
cqnfening the honorary degresB on the three distinguished sons of India referred to 
Bir Sivaswami Aiyar’s valuable services to the Benares Hindu University, to Sir 
Jagadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship and to Sir Profulla Ray’s devotion to the 
Motherland and Science. 

Conferment op Hony. Degrees 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
expressed his good wishes for the progress and prosperity of the Benares 
University. , 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose observed that he valued distinction conferred on him 
by a university, which was the result of Pt. Malaviya’s labourers. He expressed his 
high appreciation of the hononr done to him. 

Bir Prafnlla Chandra Roy said that from the beginning, he was oonnected with 
the noble University of Benares, os an honorary professor. 

The Vice-Chancellor then conferred degrees on 620 graduates. 

After Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray’s eloquent convocation address, the Pro-Chancellor, 
the H. H. the Maharaja Saheb of Benares, Bir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, spoke 
a few words. 

Vice-Chancellor's Remarks 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable Pandit Afadan Mohan Malaviyaji, observed 
that this year’s convocation wbb the moat memorable event in the history of the 
Benares University. He evoked the blessings of Lord Viswanath and hoped that 
the Benares University would beoome the soul of India. 

Acbarya Roy's Convocation Address 

A eh ary a Sir Prafulla Chandra Soy in the course of his convocation address 
said: ‘1 am not out to preach a jeremiad against University education 
altogether. Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation AddresS'in 
1926 and even before that, I have been harping on the insane craze for university 
degrees and its baneful effects. ‘The Universities are over-crowded with men who 
are not profitting dther intellectually or materially by their university training’, is 
the finding of the Indian Statutary (Hartog) Commission. I only plead for a consi¬ 
derable elemination of candidates in the process of selection. An all round education 
should be imparted to the majority of the studentB in the secondary stage through 
the medium of the vernacular, This will correspond to the “school final” in Eng¬ 
land. No one should choBe a university career unless he feels that he has an instin¬ 
ctive call in that direction. A university should be a centre of scholarship, research 
and culture. Let those alone seek the portals of the academy who are prepared 
to dedicate their lives to the enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. 

If one took a census of the greatest of world’s men and women, I fear he would 
be surprised to discover that the majority of them owe very little to university or 
indeed to any eduoational system. ShakeBpeare knew little Greek and less Latin. 
Our Keehab Chandra Sen and Rabindranath, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the prinoe 
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of novels sod story-writer. Qrisfa Chandra Ghose, the foremost of our dramatists, 
never crossed the thresh-hold of the university* l may also add the names of Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, H. G. Wells and the Nobel Prise winner of the present year, namely 
Ivan Allex Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. Then, again, the great rulers end 
stateemeD of Europe who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow of their palm 
—Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have also been innocent of 
college education. Nor need I mention the names of Abraham Lincoln and others 
who born in the log cabin in the back-woods of America rose to be the proud 
occupants of the White House. In the second labour Ministry most of the Ministers 
began as da; labourers who in the 6veninge by eelf-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondary 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their unnec¬ 
essary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but 

which nnfortunstely is carried on to the university forms, will then 

greatly disappear and make these universities real centres of learning and culture. 
The present university system is as yet so full of routine details that its functions 
is not very far removed from that of Secondary school. _ No doubt the lecture Bys¬ 
tem gives an appearance of work, but if the student is himself willing to utilise hie 
time, he would in most cases find that he goes through more work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Just consider the opposite system where the 
student is only given the namee of Home booka and some questions on the problems 
dealt therein. He reads them, digests them and develops hiB own answers to the 
questions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then in the college Seminer 
discusses them trom his own point uf view with his colleagues and professors, 
preferably in limited groups, I am snre, under these circumstances, his powers of 
analysis as well as synthesis will be better developed and his efforts will soon 
enable him to cure out his own intellectual empire. 

I have been called upon, at a very Bhort notice, to deliver the convoca¬ 
tion address, I am afraid, nowerer, I shall scarcely be able to deal adequate¬ 
ly with the subject which I have chosen for our discourse, namely the true fun¬ 
ction of a University as also the imperative need for adopting the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. 

The first educational institution established in India by the British Government 
was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Mndraesa founded in 1780, at the request 
of several Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings. 

The next attempt on the part of the British Government was initiated in 1701 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of BenareB who founded the Benares Sanskrit 
College aB a means of employing beneficially for the country Borne part of tho 
surplus revenue over the estimatea receipts. The College was designed to cultivate 
the “laws, literature and religion of the Hindus’- i. e., to accomplisn the same pur¬ 
pose for the Hindus as the Madrassa for the Muhammadans, ana specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European judges. 

The next important step is the establishment of the College of Fort William, 
whose prof, of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school of Bengali 
writers. It was formally opened on Angust 18, by a Minute in Council in which the 
Governor-General detailed at length the reasons for starting such an institution. 

The Minute then declares that “A College is hereby founded at Fort William 
in Bengal for the better instruction of the Junior Oivil Servants of the Company.” 

The Marquis of Wellesley, impressed with the “sloth, indolenoe, low debauchery 
and vulgarity,” which too often grew upon the younger servants of the Company, 
decided that they should have a proper education in Calcutta. 

After the battle of Plaesey ana during the next thirty years the darkest period 
of Anglo-Indian history—the Company’s servants seem to have felt a constant 
apprehension of losing all the fruits of the victory as suddenly as they were 
acquired, and no proposal excited more alarm than one involving any real or 
supposed interference with native religious prejudice. To show the general feeling 
at the time, it is enough to mention that in lo08 one of the most intelligent officers 
in the Company’s service, then resident at a Native Court, deemed it to be "mad- 
nesB]’ to attempt the conversion of the natives of India, or to give them any more 
leading or any other description of learning than what they then possessed. “The 
Hindus,’ he said, “had ae good a system of faith and of morals as most people” ; 
apd with regard to the Muesalmans, “It ie quite sufficient if we endeavour to con¬ 
ciliate their confidence and to mitigate their vindiotive spirit.” 
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Better counsels, however, prevailed. “A Bam of not less than one lakh of 
rnpeea (£10,000) in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion or knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India.” 

From 1813^ owing to the causes above -stated, the Indian Government seems to 
have bad no settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoined efforts are worth recording. In 1814, a High School was established by 
a missionary, Mr. Robert May, at Chinsurah. and some smaller schools were affilia¬ 
ted to it. This school was condacted with such success that, in 1816, a Govern¬ 
ment grant of Re. 600 per month (afterwards augmented to Rs. 800) was sanctioned 
for them. 

In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from the 
interest of Rs. 20,000 deposited by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 2&2 monthly from Government. In this school, 
English, Persian, Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography aod astronomy (Sowell). 

Aa no account of English education in India can be complete without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, I make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from a 
brief report kindly furnished by Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that “his High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the 
whole of Nothero India”. Its origin read like a romance when it is borne in mind 
that its founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education like Rammohan Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left bis home in 
Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth centnry. in bad health and came like 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the four succeeding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Gorrie as to how to place the school on permanent and 
proper foundation. 

Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidyalaya 
or Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an important era in the history of educa¬ 
tion in India as the first- spontaneous desire manifested by the natives of the 
country for instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East, who has left 
an interesting account of the origin of the project and of the original rales drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was Ha being designed 
“primarily for the sons of respectable Hindus,” and entirely under Native superin¬ 
tendents—the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees beiug voluntary contribu¬ 
tions by the projectors of the scheme. 

“English education was in a manner forced upon the British Government 
says Alex Duff. “It did not itself spontaneously originate it. There were two 

f ersone who had to do with it.—one was Mr. David Hare and tho other was an 
ndian, Rammohun Roy”. 

It reflects no email credit on the Hindus, that long before England had learned 
to do anything of the kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calcutta by 
their own voluntary contributions, for tho instructions of their youth in English 
literature aud science. 

Macaulay’s Famous Minute of 1835 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as a tnrning point 
in the histroy of education in India, but because of the part taken in It by 
Macaulay then on the Committee, and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Counoil. Iu the latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replying 
fully to arguments political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. He 
declared : “The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any particular 
kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty 
to employ its funds as it thought best, and that the beet way of employing them 
was in teaching what waB beat worth knowing. EugliBh was Letter worth knowing 
than Sanskrit and Arabio. The Natives themselves have found this out. They 
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vonld pay to learn English but they required to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
engaged so long in so useless an acquisition. It is quite possible and very advan¬ 
tageous on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English scholars, 
and to this eod the efforts of the Committee should be directed.” 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, the profuse illustration and 
incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with a diatinot declaration that if the 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged the writer would resign hit 
■eat on the Committee. The Governor-General Lord Wiliam fientinck, briefly endor¬ 
sed his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaulay’s views. 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion thst the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the Natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth “schools for 
the teaching of English literature and science, through the medium of English lan¬ 
guage should be established in the principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available and school masters can be procured.” 

Bat Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa¬ 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe. 

‘To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot be 
built. We are now following the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. We are now 
attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that twenty 
years hence, there will be hundreds, nay thousands of natives, familiar with the best 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.” 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two divisions in Bengal, had a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of Bengal and Bengali : in the course of bia 
evidence before the Calcutta University. Commission he says : 

“I think that some Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medinm 
of instruction in Schools and Colleges are influenced by natural enthusiasm for the 
Imperial idea. _ They value the English language as bond of union in the Empire 
and dream of its becoming the common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of education of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken 
the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A. on Rs. 40 a month to 
conduct his English correspondence. Though a good general education, including 
English, should be an advantage to an Indian iu every walk of life, yet if the main 
object were to make as many Indians as possible commercially and industrially 
efficient, probably the best plan would be to help them to acquire as quickly aB 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
book-keeping and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or industrial 
business”. 

Before we conclude this portion, we must not, however, forget to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesars. We yield to none in our admiration for 
Macaulay, whom we may almost style the father of high education in India, But 
when Macaulay had not even been elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Rammohnn 
Roy had sent a pathetic appeal to the representative of the British nalioD, which 
extorted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop Heber : there are 
passages in it which are almost interchangeable with those which occnr in 
Macaulay’s Minute. 

■ keep the British nation in ignorance of real know¬ 

ledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 

■amA manner tha Kan cbm A nrmt __ — I . ■ i r . . “ . . ... 
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8 more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embrac¬ 
ing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy, and other useful 
sciences which may be accomplished with the sum proposed by employing a few 

C 8Dd le “ ri ?K .educated in Europe, P and providing*a'College 

furnwhed with the necessary books, instruments and other apparatus. 
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Engaged in the tedious and protracted Barmeae War, Lord Amherst could not 
afford to trouble himself much about the intellectual progress of the Indian people. 
Bammoban Boy's voice was thus as that of one crying in the wilderness. Not 
even an official intimation was vouchsafed to him that attention should be given to 
his memorial. It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are apt to give 
more oredit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal than by n fortuitous concourse 
of events, brings a movement to a successful issue, than to one who, amidst 
comparative darkness, takes the initiative. We do not know which of the two to 
admire moat—the Indian or the Englishman—Bammoban Boy or Macaulay. 

Non-adoption of Vernacular as Medium—the Fatal Mis take 


If we begin by critically examining onr methods in India (not only in your 
University) the first ontrage that we find we committed wae in making a foreign 
language onr vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal reason for 
onr intellectual Bterility was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the wellknown educationists of the time continue to 
regard this relegation of the English language to an inferior position as fraught 
with disastrous consequences. To avoia misconception, I must here, once for all,' 
make it clear that the study of English or other important foreign languages is by 
no means diBoonraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as the 
medium of instruction. A man of ednc&tion must ( in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it beat and in the minimum of 
time if he does sd in a language he learned to lisp in, while suckling his mother’s 
breast—the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logic 
and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily be mastered in one’s 
own vernacular. That should be the first atone in our educational edifice if we 
want to build well and high. 

Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 
graduates, observes : 

“The primaiy danger of this system of education very properly qualified as 
Latin consists in the fact that it ie based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting 
this view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a knowledge of as many hand¬ 
books as possible. From the primary school til) he leaves the university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or personal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him in reciting by heart 
and obeying. 

“It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to esoape from it. The working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working man, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sods except that of State-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French schools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, in which 
success can be attained without any necessity for self-direction or the exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
system creates an army of proletarians discontended with their lot and always 
ready to revolt, while, at the summit it brings into being a frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and oredulous, having a superstitious confidence in the State, whom it 
regards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a 
ceaseless hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern¬ 
ment, and incapable of the least enterprise without the intervention of the 
authorities. 

'The State which manufactures by dint of text-books all these persons possessing 
diplomas, oan only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 
others without employment. It is obliged in oonBeqaence to resign itself to feeding 
the first mentioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and the 
prefect, the immense mass of persona boasting diplomas besiege the professions. 
While a busineass man has the greatest difficulty in finding an agent to represent 
him in the colonies, thousands of candidates solicit the most modest official pOBts. 
There are 20,000 school masters and mistresses without employment in the depart- 
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. »i onp all of the persons who, disdaining the field* or the workshop*, 

fc *?£itatefor■ thrir livefihdri The number of the chosen being restated, 
*P® Hi^ntented is perforce immense. The latter are ready for any revolu¬ 
tion whoever be its chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. - f he acquisition of 
knowledge for which no use can be found is a sure method of driving a man to 

ie ™Tt”i* evidently too late to retrace our step*. Experience alone, thatflupreme 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show ua our mistake. It alone will be 
powerful enough to prove the necessity of replacing our odious text-books and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of mduciog our young men 
to return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which they 
avoid to-day at all costs'’ 


Tbtjb Functions op University ■ - 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of seconder^ 
education, the functions of the universities will be stnppedof many of their un¬ 
necessary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortu¬ 
nately Is carried od to the University form, will then greatly disappear and make 
these Universitiee real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of ex- 
planation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
is a» yet so full of routine details that its function is not very far removed from 
that of a Secondary School. 

. No donbt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the student ia 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most casee find that be gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his 
text the dictum of Carlyle that tha modem.University ia a University of books, Mr. 
H. G. Wells says 


-‘Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture a* the substantial 
basis of instruction opens np a large and. interesting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servitude to place and to time. It ia 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particular 
hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. The 
youngman who reads at 11 o’clock in the morniDg ia luxurious rooms io Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage over another youngman, 
employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow.” 


. Just consider the opposite system where the student ia only given the names 
of some books and some questions on the problems dealt therein ; he reads them, 
-digests them and develops bis own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
■ing which iB his own. and then in the College Seminar discusses them from hia 
. own point of view with hia colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups. 

■ I am Bare under these ciroumstances bis power of .analysis aa well aa synthesis be 
- better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, will soon 
enable him to carve out hie own intellectual empire- Alt these, however, presuppose 
. a sound secondary education based upon his vernacular. 


I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University educational sys¬ 
tem : the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of students in the organisation. 


Whilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in the 
. University system ie not altogether uefounded, the current Emersonian aphorism 
that ‘Universities are hostile to genius,’ is, on the other hand, not wholly justifiable. 
Whilst Universities should be anxious to iuvite real workers for human progress, 

■ we on our part should see that they are rendered independent to do so. If I may 
-quote, from Mr. Wells, they, (future Universities) will offer no general education 
at all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom. The only .students who will 
come to them will be yonng people who want to work in oloie : relation as assistants. 

, secretaries, special pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whose results are teaching all the world.’ 

I am not out to preach a jeremiad against University education altogether. 
Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation address in 1928 and 
Oven before that, I have been harping on • the inBane craze for University degrees 
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and its baneful effects. "The Universities are overcrowded with men who are not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University training,” is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the process of selec¬ 
tion. An all round education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
in the secondary stage through the medium of the vernacular. This will corres¬ 
pond to the "school final” in Eugland. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive] call in that direction. A University 
ehould be a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see the 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to the enlargement 
of the bounds of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his "Dangers of Obedience” : I have no nee for the lecture that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its students are not 
aroused to dispassionate discussions among themselves or wben the work they do 
fails to awaken them to the study of great books. The student who ia satisfied 
with pemmicanized knowledge has gone through the University with his mind closed: 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 


Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It is, I believe, as a matter of 
history, the business of a University to make the intellectual culture its direct scope 
or to employ itself in the education of the intellect.” 

It is no donbt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time we most be on our gnard, Bays Alfred Zimmern. 

"Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and harmony in human 
spirit But if any criticism is to be levelled at the ideal and the processes of cul- 
tnre it is surely just this—that they may tend to fix men unduly in stereotyped 
ways of thinking and feeling.minislering to a self-satisfaction which inhibits initiative 
rntner than stimulating them to fresh efforts with all the possible 'conflicts involved. 
In other words culture is apt to be confounded with sanctions crystallised by use. 
Then again he refers to the memorable descriptions in Renan's 8t. Paul of those 
models of classical culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed 
in vain the Word of Life. Athens, at the point to which it has been brought after 
oentnries of development, a city of grammarians, of gymnasts and of teachers of 
sword play, was as well disposed as possible to receive Christianity. The banality 
and inward dryness of the schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of graoe. The 
pedagogue is the most difficult of men to oonvert.for he has bis own religion which 
consists in bis routine, his faith in his old authors, his tnste_ for literary exercises ; 
this eontents him and extinguishes every other need” This is also the opinion of 


Bertrand Russell. ... „. . 

“Atque inter silvas Academi quaerere veram” (in the groves of the Academy sear¬ 
ch truth), thus sang the Latin poet. In ancient India and to a certain extent in the 
“Tola” of mediaeval and modern India, the disoiples in the “asram” of the preceptor 
(gum) while tending cows, collecting fuel and doing all manner of household drud¬ 
gery used to get lessons on eternal verities t witness the sublime and transcenden¬ 
tal discussions in the “Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad.” The very word ‘aranayafca* (i.e. 
in the forest) reminds us of the groves or Plato. I am afraid, in the mad and in¬ 
sensate imitation of the west—in attaching palatial, residential quarters to our Uni¬ 
versities with all the amenities of modern luxuries, we are doing incalculable harm. 
We are turning out helpless nincompoops utterly unfit to face the matter-of-fact 
world. This fact should not ba over-looked by our educationists. May the Univer¬ 
sity steer dear of these shoaU. 


The Punjab University Jubilee Convocation 

A distinguished gathering of delegates from over fortv universities and learned 
societies of the world and prominent men and women of the Punjab, were present 
at the speoial Jubilee Convocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 
4 lb, December 1933, when His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson, Chancellor, 
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conferred the honorary degrees of LL. D. on Sir Shadilal and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain ; 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Siktandar Hayat Khan, and Sir Snndar- 
eingh Mujithia ; and of Doctor of Literature on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr. S. 
O, Woolner, Vice-chancellor, Pan jab University. 

Addressing the Convocation, the Chancellor welcomed the delegatee, and then re¬ 
ferred to the important part taken by the Princes of Punjab and the adjacent States 
in the inauguration of the University fifty years ago, ana the practical intereat they 
had continued to show in its welfara 

HiB Excellency dwelt upon the great services rendered by the recipients of de¬ 
grees which were being conferred to-day. Continuing, he said that all were deter¬ 
mined to see that the Punjab University advanced, though there might be differences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chaooellor paid a tribute to the work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that perhaps the moat important of the 
questions examined by the Committee was whether their system conld not be deve¬ 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for the employment of the 
youth of the Province. The Committee’s report was now under the examination of 
the University authorities, and as soon aa the Local Government were in possession 
of their views, they wonld proceed to take careful consideration of the various ques¬ 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referred to the necessity of strengthening among the students, the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dwelt on the proposal 
to construct a University Union Hall to mark the Jubilee. 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made In 
this connection, ana appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could be no better way of oelebratiug the Jubilee than by a 
resolve to work for the single purpose of promoting the good of those committed to 
it for the higher good of the community. 

Addressing the Convocation, Prof. Woolner, Vice-Chancellor, referred to the 
history and progress of the University during the last half a century, and 
observed that in point of numbers the University might now be considered 
to be celebrating its coming of age. The next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of wort done, and adaptation to the needs of the area served. 

Prof. Woolner referred, in this connection, to the economic and social problem 
of unemployment and underpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
measure of independence in Indian education, depending less on other countries for 
the highest training and the need of widening the horizon by the presence of devo¬ 
tees of varied knowledge. 

Concluding the Vice-chairman elated : Whatever rearrangements may be found 
necessary or convenient as regards the control and testing of lower levels of 
college teaching, it Bhould be borne in mind, that whatever line be drawn, the knowledge 
and ideas that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and consequently any limitation of the resources of the University, 
can only tend to increase the intellectual of all.” 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Addressing tta Convection of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 
D ece “ b * ip 1933 Sir Shadilal, Chief Justice, Lahore High Court, invited the 
attention of the Dew graduates to the great constitutional changes impending in 
India and said that time would surely come when many of them would play an 
'mportent part in the successful working of that constitution. For the attainment 
that ,. °»>ject, character was of vital importance and he asked them to so 
Bhape their future life that when the call came from their country, they would be 
able to respond to it whole-heartedly. 

Earlier in the address Sir Shadilal referred to the problems before the Indian 
educationists and said the original purpose for which Indian Universities were 
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established had been folly served and it was necessary that the course of instruc¬ 
tion should be lifted from the groove in which it had been running so long. To 
make it really useful it must be directed to more profitable channels. A small 
section of our students might continue to follow the course now prescribed by the 
University, but the bulk must be trained to business, to develop the resources 
of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 
of commerce. Sir Shadilal suggested that the Punjab University should consider 
the desirability of instituting a department of business administration and, conti¬ 
nuing, he added there could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already large number or unemployed graduates. 
Discontent caused by this took a political complexion and from political discontent 
to political crime was only a step. ''While law may safely be left to deal with 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli¬ 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discontent and 
when this is done political crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 
should be able to move along new road of peace and prosperity. Therefore, besides 
reorganisation of the present system or University education, fresh occupations 
would have to be found for graduates of universities aud there must be fresh 
outlets for their energies”. 

Sir 8hadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economio deve¬ 
lopment of the country. - • 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The Allahabad University Convocation was held at Allahabnd on the 16th. 
December 1933 under the presidency of H. E. Sir Malcolon Bailey, the Gover¬ 
nor of the United Provinces. After the Vice-Chancellor, Pt. Iqbal Narain Ourlu 
bad conferred the degrees, Sir Tej Bahadur delivered his convocation speech. In tho 
coarse of his speech he said t 

One of the greatest thinkers and seers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his, that in Bpite of all their apparent modernization the universities have never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity in their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They have simply substituted the 
tradition of yesterday for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, ana they have been carried on prosperously by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by their very nature, by their 
instinot for following power instead of excercising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difficult to imagine how they can even get beyond yesterday. With their funda¬ 
mental hieratio professions, their degrees ana examinations, their euricula and 
direotion of study, they must always remain organizations for the confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been accepted in the unorganized world of 
free intelligence. They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is more 
or leas traditionalised”. He then pronounces the following doom on the universi¬ 
ties : ‘‘The break-up of the universities may be at hand in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt away suddenly, dispers¬ 
ing to forma of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, and 
with that the university properly speaking, that immense obsolescent educational 
gesture, the miscellaneous great gathering of students aud teachers, will achieve a 
culminating gala of sport and splendour—-and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe as it no doubt ie, with which it 
is impossible to agree—though I hope our universities are not so near that ‘gala 
of sport aod splendour’ and cessation which this thinker foreshadows for univer¬ 
sities In the West. Nevertheless, I think it is pertinent to ask whether our univer¬ 
sities have yet ‘discovered how to lead a community’. 

The conception of a university aa a retreat situated in sylvan surroundings 
away from the maddiDg crowd, where knowing and pioue professors, and 
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eager and devoted youth foregather to quench their thirst for knowledge, 
to contemplate and revel ia the mysteries of knowledge, to disouas and 
redisousa the eternal verities of life and death and leave behind for a not too 
happy posterity elaborate, if not illuminating, commentaries upon the texts of 
Bages and ‘rishis’ may bring comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lives in 
an ancient past which can never be resnsciated or furnish a theme to the moralist 
who thinks that to preach morality is to leave a moral life—but a distracted world 
like ours in the grip of an unsparing struggle for existence and torn by the con¬ 
flicting and confusing cries of nationalism, economio and political, and the demands 
of a seductive internationalism, the centre-piece of Ur. Wells’ new philosophy 
which can live only upon the mine of nationalism, will not easily aooept this 
monastic conception of a university. 

Bach knowledge as I have acquired of the West convinces mb that there Is a 
growing revolt there egainst the traditional ideaB of the functions of the universi¬ 
ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will, I dare any, continue 
to be the radiating centres of learning and culture—a sort of Solomon's Houses— 
they are watchfully becoming more and more responsive to the needs of the times, 
they are contributing not a little to the solntion of thoee pressing problems of 
life which must needs be faced and tackled in a practical and business-like manner. 
The urgency of giving a different turn to our universities seems to me to be given 
greater in India. I snail ask you to approach the entire qnestion in something 
like the following manner. Let ue assume that the Allahabad University produces 
every year a hundred brilliant graduates who know everything ia English literature 
from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy and Masefield. Let ue again assume 
that there is every year an equal number of excellent graduates in pure physics, 
chemistry, biology aod every other ology. Let ns also assume that there is every 
year a fair number of graduates produced steeped in all the wisdom and philosophy 
of ancient times and modern in all the ‘doctrines’ of social reconstruction beginning 
with Plato and ending with Karl Uarx and Lenin—and do not let me forget—I 
am making here no assumption—that you produce every year at least a hundred 
graduates ia law crowding the corridors of the High Court aod the district courts 
and waiting for their talents to be recognised. When you have made all these 
assumptions, you must answer the qnestion which is bound to be put to you more 
and more emphatically as time goes on. What good does it do to the nation, to 
society and to India at large to produce year in and year out these fine cultured 
gentlemen who after they have left the portals of the university wake up to the 
reality of the situation to find that the call of hunger is more insistent than the 
call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they imbibed in their 
class-rooms are more in the nature of impediments than a help in the straggle for 
existence ? These very men who are your products will put you that 
question : their disillusioned and disappointed parents will also put you that quee- 
tioQ* X shall aflBumo that you cao afford to turn a deaf oar to impudences and 
irrelevaucies of this character and comfort yourself with the virtual and self-righteous 
conviction that you have at least brought light where there was darkness, you 
have extended the bounds of knowledge, aod endowed these young offspring of 
yours with noble ideals and elevated principles. But I feat you cannot for long 
ignore or refuse to answer the very same question when it will be put to you by 
the representatives of the. tax-payor to whose long suffering generosity you owe 
your very being and continued existence. The time is not distant when the sere* 
mty of your detached and cloistered life will be disturbed by the irrepressible ques¬ 
tions of the tax-payer. I therefore ask tho elders of the University—those who are 
in charge of this huge machinery—to take note of the signs of the times and to 
readjust it before it is too late. , " 



. ..... . —.young men to live dedicated live* 

to_ enrich their minds and the minds of their countrymen 


in the service of culture, 
with, the treasures of thoughtinheri^'frem VeTl to^hat, ''generelly^STng 
the interests of our country will be better served If we lay grester emphaBi8 P on and 

fnllJ n.toD'Sh °f pract cal , 8cioolific education—-an education which w"ll 
enable us to stand the strew of modern competitive life, I am not raising before 

you a general issue between classical and modern studies or between a soientifio and 
a humanistic ideal of education. Professor De Burgh, a great exponent ia England 
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of classical education, says: ‘A classical education in contrast- with that in the 
applied sciences is commonly disparaged aa unpractical. The word 'practical’ in 
every day thought and speech is almost synonymous with vocational’.. Men mean 
by it something that contribute directly-to professional efficiency, to earning a ma¬ 
terial livelihood ; they forget that without- friendship, morality, religion,- and art 
life would not for a moment be worth living.’ Now, I do not venture to dogmatise 
about the West or the universities in the West, but I should like to make au 
attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoever inadequately, of the great > mass on 
young men to whom yon stand in loco parentis, it is not that their imagination 
is not fired by tbe noble ideas which ancient and modem literatures place before 
them, or that they are not moved or are not susceptible of being moved, by higher 
impulsea or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their character; 
H is, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast majority of them, ohill penury repress their noble rage. Add to it the equally 
undeniable fact that the deadening, weight of a mediaeval if not antiquated social 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism and an undiscriminating 
pride in the supposed perfection of .our past, presses heavily on them and then you 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian effort. 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education as something to be de¬ 
spised or something unworthy of ourselves f Why should anybody in these times 
apologies for demanding ao education which contributes directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material-livelihood f At any rate, 1 make do apology 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate as I think it is, can only be 
fulfilled if wo are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good as university education may be for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry.. From a purely cultural point of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not -seem to me to be desirable 
that our universities should consciously or • unconsciously allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories-for mannfactnring candidates for deputy coilectorships, 
' teabildarships and munsifships, not all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Again, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law f It as literally 
true of the legal profession—more trne of it - than any other profession—that many 
are called but few choBen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate multi¬ 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the .standards of education and also 
of conduct under the stress of competition and if an unpleasant truth must be 
ottered, it must be admitted that many if not all of . the ten commandments which 
yon inculcate within- tbe four walls of this magnificent hall are honoured more in 
their breath than in their observance, outside these portals. Lives which -.might be 
more usefully and more honourably spent in . other, .though humbler, spheres are 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent end despair.' You can if you like retort 
by saying that It is none of- your business-to bother yourselves about, the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowledge-• and pat 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year yonr Vice- 
Chancellor has solemnly charged them to be worthy of the same, you. have done 
yoar whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, -which thinks that its main 
if not the whole dnty is the preservation of law and order -and which cannot cope 
with the economio malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of unemployment—but tbe laws of- Nemesis- are 1 inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them, .Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting atone upon 
stone and the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy in holding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your middle class graduates, disowned alike 
by. Government who look upon them as the source of all trouble, and . by _ patriots 
who have a horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on -increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it f I do not think there is’ any 
single agency whioh by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern¬ 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
and the Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver¬ 
sion of a large number of our yonng men into schools and institutions where they 
can be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a deoent living by 
following -some useful vocation or occupation, - or by settling them on land where 
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land is available. This wilt necessarily involve the overhauling and readjustment 
of the entire educational machinery. In order to relieve the pressure on the uni¬ 
versity and at the same time to make university more efficient from a practical 
point of view, it seems to me to be necessary to provide more and better equipped 
secondary and vocational schools, so that after the completion of the school educa¬ 
tion it may be possible for the vast majority of our young men, in whose ease the 
earning of livelihood is a necessity and the pursuit of culture at the university a < 
luxury, to Bettle down in career and trade, business and industries, and thus save 
that wastage of our youth which to my mind is one of the most alarming signs 
of the times. This alone will not suffice; the State must take a more active and 
a more sustained interest in giving those men a start in the various departments 
of life, and lines of business or industries. The State then should assume a further 
financial responsibility for the better equipment of our universities which may then 
be expected to produce leaden of community in the fields of thought and notion. 


It is true that in 1932 the world’s figure for unemployment reached the stagger¬ 
ing total of about twenty-five millions, and it is equally true that in the midst of 
the present world-wide economio chaos, most of the leading nations of tbs world 
are groping in darxoess, only developing the new industry of international confe¬ 
rences which pay very poor dividends. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
main occupation of ail Governments in the West is somehow or other to conquer 
the demon of unemployment. At any rate people there know and feel that their 
ministers and their representatives are doing or professing to do something to 
reduce unemployment and it is success or failure in this sphere which is the deter¬ 
mining factor in the existence of Western Governments. Can you Say here 
that you may fix responsibility upon any one in the Government and call him 
to account for his failure ? I realise that no Government—foreign or national—can 
possibly absorb all the educated youths of the country in its services and even if 
Buch a thing were possible, it would betoken ill for the country and its future. I am 
not. bowever, thinking of “jobs’ in Government offices. I am thinking generally of 
finding work for our young men to do, and if Government denies its responsibility 
in the matter and admits its incapacity to deal with the problem, then in my opin¬ 
ion it stands self-condemned, howsoever much for the moment it may congratulate 
itself npon having ‘restored’ respect for ‘law and order 1 Addressing as I am a lear¬ 
ned body like this which is essen tially urban in its character, I am refraining from 
all reference to the larger and more complicated problem of rural unemployment and 
distress. I have ventured to refer to the question of urban unemployment among 
what are at times derisively called the educated classes, as I look upon it a very 
real and growing menace to society, calling for concerted and well-planned action. 
Can the Ministry of Education in these provinces, dealing with the universities and 
numerous schools scattered over some 48 districts, disclaim or disavow its responsi¬ 
bility in this matter to the thousands of students, who uncared-for and perhaps ill- 
equipped roust year after year swell the figures of the unemployed ? Can the entire 
Government—transferred and reserved—genuinely feel aggrieved if it is told that it 
has lost its prestige and moral hold on the yonth of to-day who must be the citi¬ 
zens of to-morrow 1 


The pages of history are littered with cases of change of loyalties to old social 
and economic ideas and old systems pf government under the stress of want and 
despair. I have no ready-made remedy to offer, no panacea for the economio 
maladies of the younger generation committed to your charge, but I do suggest that 
interminable discussions in the Legislative Council can bring no nearer the solution 
in future than they have done so far. What is wanted is action, Rooseveltian, if 
you like, ou the part of Government—action based on a well-thought-out plan aim¬ 
ing at the opening of new avenue, of work for the youth who are the output of 
the entire educational machinery. In any genuine and sustained attempt that 
Government raav make in this direcion it will clearly be entitled to 
the support arid co-operation of not only all the Universities in the 
provmce, but also of the general publio-and particularly of that section 
of the public which possesses large estates or controls business on a large 
scale and who must as much for their self-preservation as for public good 
reorganise their methods of work and utilise expert and general knowledge. I do 
not wish to absolve Indian society also of its responsibility in the matter. We 
must revise our values, we must ceaBe to think that honour and influence flow only 
from office, we must be prepared to recognise that the man who tills the soil or 
works in a factory or earns hiB livelihood as an assistant in a shop or pursues 
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soma vocation, howsoever humble, ia as useful a unity of society within his range of 
work as an official or a lawyer or a doctor is within his sphere. Again our society 
must be prepared to give these young men a fair and free start in life without 
encumbering them before they have reached the threshold of their careers with wives 
and children. 

It ia only when the State has reorganised its system of secondary education and 
made it moro fruitful than it is at present, it is only when it has raised the level of 
general intelligence among the masses and endowed them with a faculty for the 
reception of new ideas that the universities may be expected to fill that place ia 
the general life of the country which it is their duty to fill. Until then wo must 
look in vain for creative energy of thonght or even a purposeful pursuit of know¬ 
ledge on the part of oar universities. At best, taking things as they are, the 
number of geniuses or firet-class men must here, as anywhere else, be very limited. 
If this is so, then I venture to think that we should, at present, concern ourselves 
more with the mnitiplication of good second class men who form the backbone of a 
nation, than with the unachievable ambition of producing an ever increasing num¬ 
ber of first-class men. 

The problem therefore of university education an it seems to me—a layman—in 
the present circumstances of India is not the problem of its expansion bat of its 
intensification and concentration on studies that do not add merely to its spiritual 
wealth—good no doubt as it is—bat also and mainly to its economic wealth. U util 
that stage is reached, I fear onr universities must continue to occupy more or less 
a place of isolation in the life of the nation, occasionally producing a Raman, a 
Saha or a Paranjpya, but, generally, producing a crowd of men knocking at the 
doors of Government offices which mnBt refuse to open for all or an alternative—as 
I am told at times—gambling in learned professions where the cards they draw are 
more often than not blank. It is not till then that onr universities will have 'dis¬ 
covered how to lead a community.’ Perhaps all this will be treated as heresay by 
those who have been fed upon the pure milk of traditional cnltnre. but the hetero¬ 
doxies of to-morrow. I urge that from now our universities must bo prepared to 
recognise that it is their duty to march with a resolute mind and firm steps towards 
a new stage. 

Mr. Vioe-Chancellorj I shall not any further obtrude on your equanimity any 
more obiter dicta of mine and from you I shall now turn to your flock. I see in 
front of me the serried ranks of young men—who taking leave of this University 
to-day will seek to enter an infinitely larger university—the university of life. 
To them will go forth from every one assembled in this hall his or her best wishes 
-and may I add—sympathies. Perhaps what I have said so far may have a de¬ 
pressing efibet on the mind of some of them. Let me, however, assume them with 
all the sincerity, I am capablo of, that no one can have a truer or more genuine 
sympathy with them than I claim to profess. Men of ray generation have had, 
and very nearly have had, their day. Yon are the men of future and it ia you and 
not we who will determine what the futnre of India is going to be within the 
next fifteen or twenty years. I salute you as the future citizens of India and tho 
custodians of India’s honour, Iudia’s self-respect and India’s well-being. May I, 
however, ns a man of yesterday, talk to you on some aspects of the life which 
awaits you ? 

Many of you, my young friends, I make no donbt, cherish in your bosoms 
the ambition of joining public life. It is a very laudable ambition to cherish, a 
noble duty to perform. The urge of nationalism was never more irresistible in 
the case of Indian youth than at present. You need odor no apology to any ouo 
for being lovers of your country. That is your right and that is your duty, and 
no Indian youth who does not recognise that right or that duty must be a political 
invertebrate, worthy of the fostering care of only the Indian Empire Society and 
Mr. Churchill. But while I maintain that it is your right and duty to serve your 
country, I think I should be guilty of insincerity towards you if I failed to irn- 

1 >reas on you that public life is a very serious and difficult vocation eutailing pro- 
ong and painful preparation and probation. I shall assume that there are many 
amongst you who are prepared to forsake the pursuit of personal ends for the 
service of the country and to undergo the necessary training and probation. Still 
you must answer a few questions nud answer them frankly and courageously. Are 
you going merely to destroy this huge and complicated structure of society ia 
the hope—vain hope as I think—that you will build on altogether new foundations, 
or are you going to follow the less dramatic, the less spectacular, but more labo- 

58 
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lions and solid task of repairing the damaged parts of the edifice, remodelling it 
when yon can and most, and letting in more sun and light and air into the bull* 
ding ? The choice will not be wholly yours ; there are others too whose existence 
you cannot ignore, there are circumstaoceB which you cannot and will not be able 
to control. There are new gods and new idols which a distracted humanity in the 


command the worship and homage of their worshippers and what response they 


are going to make in the end to the prayertul appeals ot tneir devotees, only time 
can show. I am afraid one of the onerouB inheritances of our people is that wo 
are by temperament drawn iDto the endless discussions of theories and principles, 
and it aeema to me that ou the intellectual aide of our life we have to excrciao 
more than ordinary Belf-reatraint lest our inherited metaphysical tendencies cramp, 
if not paralyse, our faculty for work. Perhaps our cost and our present environ* 


visualise to themselves your changed outlook leaves them no real opportunity for 
work and compels them for want of anything better to do Only to theorise and 
dogmatise. You are changing and yon must change but if the change is to be an 
all-round change yon are entitled to expect that the connection of the State as a 
.police State, must undergo a change. 

Next, let me ask you whether yonr objective in public life is going to bo 
to work for any section of the community or for the community as a whole. I 
have no doubt that an overwhelmingly large section of our educated young 
men and women are “nationalists”. This is as it should be. It is inevitable that in 
the circumstances of our country and living as we do in an age when assertive and 
suspicions nationalisms are upsetting, like bulls in a China shop, tho little-npplo* 
carte of European and American statesmen at Geneva and all over tho world, tho 
yonth of our country, not yet contaminated by tho guiles of tho wire-puller, should 
always be thinking in terma of ‘nationalism’. But long and Bad cxperienco has 
convinced me that in not a few cases our nationalism is a smoke-screen behind 
which stand the sinister forces of particularism, sectionalism, communalism and 
provincialism. The warning given by Delisle Burns cannot bo too emphatically 
repeated that ‘the modern mind requires in the life of the community (ome 
unifying principles to connect merely the different specialism, but tho different levels 
at which its members live. 

Economic as no doubt certain aspects of our nationalism are, the immediate 
object of our “nationalism” ought to be to harness together all thoBo forces of 
mutual trust and cooperation without which, I am convinced, we cannot make any 
real progress towards freedom or self-government, and to constantly suppress all 
those fissipsrous tendencies which stand between us nnd our destiny. I am fully 
aware that it ib held in certain quarters that unity will follow and not proectlo 
Indian freedom. I fear that the multiplicity of ‘leaders’ in the country—and the 
enthronement or dethronement of leaders is at present a very fascinating occupa¬ 
tion has produced a bewildering multiplicity of panacea for tho ills of our body 
politic. ThiB is, however, _ neither tho time nor the occasion for me to discuss the 
relative merits of tho various remedies which are sought to bo prescribed by our 
leaders’ but in the midBt of this babel of confusion which you find at present, 
the still small voice of true nationalism may jot be heard. One can almost hear 
that voice saying to you that you cannot fight the modern battles of life with the 
theological or theocratic weapons of the middle ages. You have to make a conscious 
effort to cultivate a broad and catholic spirit of tolerance in religious and Bociat 
I™ 1 '™ Rn “ to realise that apart from the field of relationship between man and 
his Maker there is a vast field of common service, common enterprise, common 
enjoyment and co-operation from which religious and section polemics that divido, 
must be rigorously excluded. Do not bo misguided by tho siren voice of a myopic 
commnnnlism which masquerades in the garb of nationalism, but which really thinks 
in terms of percentages, or gloats in dialectic victories, or rousoa passions which it 
is a ways dangerous to rouse and difficult to allay. It should bo your croud 
privilege to possess an evangelical zeal for Indian unity. You are in tho spring¬ 
tide oflife, you have not yet been spoiled by the calculating artifices of the 
• ,n P° llt ' e9 -y°u can do better than your elders have done in this field. 
Tho future is yours and the efforts must bo yours. 



THE NAGPUR UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

His Excellency Sir Hyde Clarendon Cowan, in calling upon Sir C. V. Raman to 
deliver the address nt the Nagpur Uaivereily Convocation held at Nagpur 
ou the 2nd. December 1933. enid :—‘I know how greatly my prede- 
c«80re Sir Prank Sly and Sir Montagu Butler valued the opportunities 
which the position ol Chancellor afforded them of rendering service to the cause of 
learning. I cherish the hope that I may be able, during my tenure of office, to 
assist the university in eome measure in the attainment of its aima and ideals. It 
is not my intention on the present occasion to address you at any length, though 
there a re one or two notable developments recorded in the past _ year’e report on 
which I should have been glad to linger. It ie my pleasant function to-day to intro¬ 
duce to you one of India's most distinguished eor.s. Sir O. V. Raman is not a 
stronger to this province. There must be many among you who remember him as 
assistant Accountant-General in Nagpur and the memory mast give rise to the re¬ 
flection that if he bad not devoted himself to the pursuit of knowledge he would, in 
all likelihood, have illuminated the world of Finance aa he haB irradiated the realm 
of Scienoc. Of his researches in the domain of Science, it is not for me to speak. 
They are well known all ovec the world. Universities and learned societies have 
delighted to honour him with their titles and their degrees. The award of the Nobel 
Prises a few years ago, stamp him as one of the foremost physicists of his time.’ 

Sir C. V, Raman , addressing the new graduates, referred with pride to the 
days he spent in Nagpur 25 years ago. He expressed surprise at the vast all-round 
progress made by Nagpur since then. 

Proceeding, no said that India was passing through difficult times and it was 
well onco in a way to come into contact with reality, however painful it might be. 
“To-day may be dark and to-morrow still darker, but the time will come when they 
would be wanted.” Sir Ramon remarked that he did not belong to that clasB of 

E essimiBtB who valued education in terms of current coin. Education and culture 
ad their owu value and excessive attention to utilitarianism would defeat its own 
purpose. Great discoveries were made by thoBe who were devoted and not by 
those who were bent on making money. If they studied any branch of science 
for making money and Dcglected others, they would be laying the axe at its root. 
Science and industry must go hand in hand. Science was based on the 
postulates that knowledge was to be acquired for its utility. Countries like 
England, Japan and Germany were realising this truth. 

Dr. Raman exhorted the graduates to try and see life as scientific men. India 
had no place under the sun if they were going to shut out science in its broadest 
Beoao and it was desirable to have a dispassionate, cold and reasonable outlook on life. 

Concluding, he said belief in Science, truth and reason, logic and intellect should 
govern your life and not pnssiou or emotion. '‘Then you will have a good life in 
the future and a good place for your country.” 


The Anoamalai University Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Anoamalai University wns held at Chidnraboram 
on the 26th. October 1933, H. E. tho Governor presiding. Sir T. Desikachari deli¬ 
vered the annual address. Seventy-nine candidates took degress in person and 28 
in absentia. la the course of his address, Sir T. Desikachari said 

This University, which wo owe to the generosity and foresight of Raja Sir Anna- 
maloi Chettiar, brings back to my mind the traditional accounts of academies fos- 
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tered by Royal patronngo. in apes when ‘‘knowledge nnd high quality were not 
go iipht for the sake of some price to l>o obtained for them, but they were in request 
for their own sake, for the moral and intellectual virtue which has to bo its own 
reward, the humanity which has the ethioai significance that ought to bo inseparable 
from high culture.” 

Among those seats of learning were the far-famed Sangnms of tho Pandya coun¬ 
try. The achievement of each Sangnm is of surpassing interest, attracting—aa it 
seems to have done—from all parts of Tamil-aham, a gallnxy of poets and literatures. 
It was an examining body with a large number of members and a President ; and 
the circulation of any literary production before it had received the Academy’s 
imprimatur was prohibited by Royal Mandate. King’s extended their munificent 
patronage to inspired poets by gifts of land and liberal presents. Titles of distinc¬ 
tion were also conferred on incm. 

Long after the ‘Sangams’ came the cbaritablo and religions foundations recounted 
in South Indian inscriptions. The temples in the Chola and Pandya country, 
beautiful and imposing with their stately towers and marvellous sculpture, not only 
enshrined the image of the presiding deity sought and worshipped by pilgrims ana 
dcvoteeB, but served nlso as chosen centres for the dissemination of those intellec¬ 
tual, moral and spiritual ideals which are characteristic of the soul of our nation. 
Royal grsnts were provided for recitation of religious hymns ; for measured chants 
of the Vedas; for musical recitals from the PurnnaB and Itihasaa; for the due 
maintenance of teachers (Gurus) and pupils (Sishyas) studying grammar (Vyaka- 
Tana), Sivadharma and Boiva Siddbanta and for tho propagation in genoral of science, 
art, philosophy and religion. None of them, however, furnish ns with as many 
details regarding the professorial staff, the number of attendant disciples and their 
equipment, as the interesting epigraph of Rajcndrn Chola I (10156 A. D.). surnamed 
“Gangaikonda Chola, in Chaturvoaimangalam (Ennayiram village) in this district. 
In the Gangaikonda Choloo Mandapam of the village, three hundred and forty 
Brahmacharia were ordered to be taught by fourtecu Aehnryas, provision being 
made for their maintenance by allotments in money and grain and by the supply 
of ghee, curds, sugar and firewood. Oo the day of ‘Jayantaabtami’, tho birthday 
of (Vennaikattar) Krishna, those who bed studied to the end, the Rik, Yajus and 
Sama Vedas, received a gold flower at their annual convocation. 


This was how, nearly nine hundred years ago, GangAibonda Chola established 
and endowed a Vedic College with the Guru and Sishya residing in daily associa¬ 
tion and intimate contact with one another. Nine centuries after this, it was 
given to Raja Annamalal Chettiar to found and organise this Residential Univer¬ 
sity in the village of Tiruvetkalam, by the inspiration and guidance of Fasupatho* 
Bwara and the encouragement and co-operation of the Madras Government. 


. Conceived and created with the same high-soulcd purposes as the ancient Univer¬ 
sities of India, tho Annamalai University has tried to adapt them to modern condi¬ 
tions so ib to bo a living association of teachers and students creating strongly 
developed social and intellectual life, with ample opportunities for cultivating- the 
qualities of organisation, initiative and leadership. As members of the University 
you must ever cherish what your Almamater stands for with its site hallowed 
by tradition and justly famed bb the victorious camp of heroes and the refuge of 
Tapasvis seeking enlightenment. The training, discipline and culture which you 
have secured here, will, 1 trust, be cherished by you wherever you are and what¬ 
ever situation in life you occcupy. 


Yon will find not many of your countrymen who have enjoyed tho uoiqite 
advantages of mental equipment^ which it baa been your fortune and privilege to 
secure in Annamalai Nagar. It is now your turn to go forth nnd endeavour ‘to 
raiBe the intellectual tono of society’ in Tamil-nkam ; ‘‘cultivate tho public mind : 
purify the national taste; supply tho principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed 

aims to aspirations ; give enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of your ago; and 

refine the intercourse of private life.’’ 

, ar ®. Roiug out of this University at a time when a new constituiou is being 
shaped, which will make a new era in India and which, let us hope, augure well 
for the attainment by our motherland of her full stature. Here is a rare onpor- 
nndpav/Iiir < j mt 1 bc ' oro you to utilise your knowledge and culture in a genuine 
ihpiV^ihnriHo V? cac * y ° ur > brethren to the proper exorciso of tho power placed in 
Lnd thp inipnf a t D .. ex ‘ endcd franchise, to the right appreciation of their villages 
and the intelligent discharge of their duties. You will ere long be called upon to 
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exercise your own suffrage in returning suitable representatives to local bodies or 
yourselves to serve on Ben ch ay ats, Taluk Boards, District Boards and Municipal 
Councils. That the administration of local affairs is capable of considerable im¬ 
provement is acknowledged on all hands : it is marred by many blemishes due to 
power centring In the bands of individuals chosen in a haphazard manner, not 
for their capacity to represent usefully the rate-payers who return them, but by 
adrcntitous aids unrelated to the cause which has to be represented or the ability 
of the person who is entitled to espouse that cause. If Local Self-Government 
should be the training _ ground for the attainment of full responsibility, young 
pcoplo imbued with the ideals of University education, must see to it that the 
welfare of the rate-payer and the right utilization of the rates levied from him 
must be placed above petty caste and sectarian jealousies, factious stratagems and 
personal aggrandisement. In this and in many other ways, help and direction will 
bo needed by those less favoured than you by education. In all the service you 
render them, you ought not to permit your reason to be dominated by unruly 
sentiment; you should always respect constituted authority and not follow any' 
devious methods or wayB calculated to wreck life and confuse law and order. It 
is tempting and easy to enter the paths of disorder; and it is hard to pursue 
those oi duty rightly understood; but it is the path of “Dharma” which leads 
ultimately to national good and individual welfare. 

The unceasing endeavour and great wealth devoted to primary education during 
many years have not contributed to even the rudimentary literacy of the average 
ryot. The children going out of elementary schools are not better prepared than 
before to follow at least their father’s calling; their education does not awaken in 
them any keen sense to keep their villages clean or their surroundings sanitary; 
it does Dot help them even to read, write or count; for they lapse into literacy 
very soon after they Icavo the schools, and at adolescence their “marks” or ‘Unger 
prints’ have to be taken na evidence of their execution of legal documents. In 
saying ail this, I am not recounting what is new. According to the Royal Commi¬ 
ssion on Indian Agriculture, “when calculations are made on the basis of informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Census reports, it appears that the total number of pupils in 
recognised schools who pass through class IV is a little more than the normal loss 
due to death among literate males of twenty years of age and over.” 


The call is urgent for devising a scheme which will prevent the phenomenal 
wastago in the present system of primary education. The idea of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools in suitable areas for making them more 
rational and useful has not yet taken concrete shape. But whatever shape it may 
take in the future, let us nope that those who direct elementary education will 
enable you and the large number of graduates turned out every year from our 
Universities to contribute your share of work in educating the ryot’s eon and 
training him in useful vocations suited to his family and calling. ' 

If opportunities and facilities be made available for the employment of cultured 
young men like you in the work of rural education and reconstruction, Elementary 
Education is bound to reach far more satisfactory ends than it _ does in the exist- ‘ 
jug dispensation. The dearth of cultured “man-power” with real and abiding 
interest in the rebabiliation of agriculturist is often pleaded as the true cause of 
the disconcerting failure of all our efforts to promote the education of the masses. 

I entertain no doubt as to the great part you have to play in this important 
department of activity; supposing you are willing and desirous to go to the 
village and help the villager, who iB often proclaimed as ‘the backbone of our 
country’, you wifi find ample scope for the use of those qualities which your edu- 
cution has given you. Let us hope that the authorities having the direotion and 
control of primary education will realise that in you is available the human agency 
fit to instruct and guide on correct lines, the ryot, who with his own measure 
of native shrewdness and common sense is sure to appraise at its value anything 
good or useful. ’ . 

The charge has been levelled against those who have had University training, 
that they comport themselves as if they were of another caste amoDg the many 
castes which have sundered so grievously our nation ; that there is a gulf in 
thought and aspiration between them and even their parents, more so between 
them and those brethren of theirs who have not CDjoyed their unique advantage. 
You, who have come in social contact and friendly converse with colleagues drawn 
from every caste and have walked the narrow and steep way with your fellow- 
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pilgrims in quest of knowledge and Ihe life of Reason, I do hope and trust will 
not be open to such reproach. On the contrary, I os pec t you to help in all tor- 
ward aca progressive movements end lead your brethren, teaching them, bearing 
with them and guiding them so as to enable them to piny a useful part in the 
promotion of the progress and prosperity of our country aud the increase of tls 
social, moral, material and political strength. 

The canker of ‘communalism' is eating into the vitals of onr nation. In lha Tamil 
land, if I have studied its past aright ana gauged its present with experience, there 
is. no justification for making any distinction born of caste, community or creed. 
Siva and Vishnu are worshipped in a single temple here in Chidambaram. Nnndanar 
attained canonization here. And it ib common : knowledge that the Alwars and 
Nayantuars were drawn from different communities and castes, and also from the 
"depressed classes" now so called. Are these not enough lessons from the past his¬ 
tory of your ancient land to serve you as powerful motives to quell the demon of 
'communalism' ? Why, I ask, split the glorious Tamil Nadu by stupid differences 
and sub-divisions which breed and promote unhealthy jealousy and insane autago- 
niBm ? In Annamalai Nagar you hnve all come together and have bad intimate con¬ 
tact and converse with one another so as to be members of a brotherhood whose 
aim must be to place India first, and caste, community and creed very much in the 
background. United we stand, divided wo fall; the old adage will ever rule. 

According to the ordinances of Manu, “women are to be honoured and adorned 
by lathers and brothers, by husbands, as also brother-in-law who desire much pros¬ 
perity". “Where women are honourca, there the gods rejoice ; but where they are 
not honoured, there, all rites are fruitless.” And there are other directions in the samo 
strain. These gnided our family life and our duties in the second stage of lifo, that 
of the householder. There were women famed and venerated in India, learned and 
wise,, courageous and noble, pure and Belf-sacrificing. Students of Sanskrit and 
Tamil literature must easily recollect their names. Such women are not wanting 
even to-day; they are asserting themselves and iformulating their claims at their 
meetings and conferences in no halting or uncertain terras as to their share 
in the direction of all our affairs. Can you then bear it to be said that your, sister, 
wife or daughter is imperfectly equipped for occupying ber rightful plaoe in the 
existing constitution or the one that is to come ? The Hartog Committee has bad 
to remark that “the middle and high classes of India have long suffered from the 
dualism of an ignorant womanhood and an educated manhood—a dualism that 
lowers the whole level of the home and domestic life and has its reaction on personal 
and national character," Let not this remark, which is not now altogether undeser¬ 
ved, pass by, wiihont thought from yon. People like myself who have had to move 
freely and familiarly with every section of tho public know that the women in how¬ 
ever low state—indeed the women of the middle and lower classes are assertive and 
independent—exercise a dominant yet beneficent influence in the family council often 
ignored by those who claim to speak about the true position occupied by women 
■n India, 

According to my estimate of women’s powers, I have no doubt that, if all occu¬ 
pations were entirely open to women, a great many of them would distinguish them¬ 
selves in every high range of effort. They have not in latter days secured the same 
advantages of education as the men have. There is no sensible reason wby women 
should not learn whatever men were taught. Why should their education bo inferior 
to yours ? Rather, it must be superior to yours, “in as much as it can easily be 
freed from the drudgery incidental to the practice of special trades and qIbo because 
it must be adapted to the more sympathetic, more alert, more tractable, more imagi¬ 
native intelligence of women." As far os tbeir natural limitations and your duties 
by them may allow, go hand in hand with them in every forward movement, on tho 
line of correct advance. Let them obtain “equal opportunities of Belf-cxprcesion" 
which are not to be found alone in matrimony t the limitations of their sex need 
not deter you from acknowledging that they nre your equal partners in every walk 
of life, let them not say that you “love to keep them as children." Let not ‘con¬ 
vention beat them down" nor be in tho way of your giving them tho choice of 
their careers and the selection of their spheres of activity. I have no faith in tho 
shibboleths that dictate the dull uniformity in training that has led to the distnsler 
which has made all our young men, eligible nod mediocre, attain the hall mark of 
University distinction. Let there be freedom, such freedom ae in every way opens 
the path of progess to women equally with men. 
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I have already adverted to the evil of caate and sectarian antagonism which you 
mast conscientiously avoid in the best interests of our country. Germane to this 
is the amelioration of the depressed classes. With their elevation are bound up the 
progress and welfare of all classes in India. ‘Hinduism’ iu its best and purest 
aspects contains within itself the elements favourable to the upliftment of the de¬ 
pressed classes. One is apt to suppose that it is only now that we are making an 
effort to raise them; it is not so. As observed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘To Bay 
that social service is unknown to India is to utter a cold untruth. Much capital is 
made oat of the treatment of the untouchables. It is not remembered that a free 
India rendered them much greater service than what other free countries even in 
recent times have done for their backward classes. From the time the Aryans met 
the peoples of the lower grade of civilization they devised ways and means by which 
the different portions of the population could develop in social and spiritual 
directions. If the work of civilizing the backward classes had not been 
undertaken by the ancient Indians, we would have bad not merely fifty millions of 
these depressed classes, but a much larger number. To disregard the claims of man 
simply because he happens to be low or belongs to another race is against the reli¬ 
gious spirit of Hinduism. Now that things are in a more settled condition than 
on the advent of disturbing influences, “the Hindu leaders are reiterating the 
central truth that the least of all men baB a soul and need not be considered past 
all power to save." 

Wo meat all of us strive for the attainment, by them of their due stature as cultur¬ 
ed units of our social fabric; in applying ourselves to this end we are doing some¬ 
thing brighter and purer for all of us. The first thing to be achieved is their education 
and improvement in their standards of life : in due time will follow their admission 
to all the privileges demanded for them by their advocates ; it will follow as the 
bright day does the dark night. The attainment of the object which our reformers 
have iu view could only be in successive stages : the goal could not be reached 
socially or spiritually at one bound without an inward call by any drastic meaBuse 
with or without tho aid of legislation. 1 do not want to find fault with any one 
who strives for tho upliftment of the 'depressed classes' at a faster pace. Far from 
it, I have had to deal with their ‘cheriee’; I have striven in spite of them to improve 
their mental outlook, sanitary needs, moral and material welfare, during the many 
years I had to serve as President of a District Board. I merely indicate to you tho 
problems facing those of you who desire to do this form of social service. 

I cannot omit to mention two other fields of useful activity which must commend 
themselves to you. The basic industry of our country is agriculture ; it does offer 
considerable scope for the utilisation of the training and culture imparted to gradu¬ 
ates. Somehow they do not take kindly to and are not attracted by agriculture : 
they do not realise that it will result iu material benefit to themselves and their 
countrymon : they often assume a superior attitude and deem it not consistent with 
tho status attained by University education to go back to the village. The Agricul¬ 
tural College at Coimbatore can easily develop into a university for those who desire 
to qualify in agriculture, forestry and applied sciences. How many of the Bons of 
owners of land take advantage of the course of Btudy relating to extensive farming 
or improved methods of cultivation or increased productivity of their landB ? Many 
who join the Coimbatore Agricultural College seem to do so because they expect to 
secure a salaried employment and not with a view 'to improving and increasing the 
growth of plantain, paddy, sugarcane, ground nut or cotton on their own lauds. 

Intimately connected with the improvement of the prospects of the agriculturist 
ia the service open to you on the field of co-operative effort. Much useful work in 
fostering the economic ideals of co-operation and inculcating theprinciples of thrift 
and self-help for the betterment of the ryot is greatly needed. His wasteful expen¬ 
diture on all functions from birth to death leads him into a state of ‘.indebtedness 
and insolvency deplorable in the extreme. The development of co-operative credit 
and non-creait societies requires workers with knowledge, culture, sympathy and 
understanding. No Greater service awaits the educated young man than what could 
bo rendered to the ryot by training him to appreciate the value of co-opcratiou in 
increasing the produce from his holding, securing a suitable market therefor and 
enabling him to secure the amenities of sooinl life and education and sanitation so 
badly ueeded iu rural areas. .... 

One grave objection entertained to the grant of extended political reforms in cer¬ 
tain directions appears to bo our country’s unprepareduess _ to _ defend itself. Very 
few of our graduates join the ludian Territorial Force or joining, oontinue for a 
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period sufficiently long to mako them senior officers. His Excellency the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief had recently to observe that ‘the University Training Corps were raised 
primarily wilh a view to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in_ tho provincial 
and urban units ol the Indian Territorial Force. But as a recruiting ground lor 
officers it had been found that they had entirely failed and the University Training 
Corps were of no direct military value. Even from the educational point of view, 
the Tesults achieved had been disappointing. On the whole, there seemed to he no 
spontaneous desire in moat parts of India for tho University Training Corps.’ Will 
you let this reproach go unheeded 1 Do not you realise that military discipline and 
the use of arms develop manly Bpirit and tho resource to fnoe an emergency ? Aro 
there not some among you who could find the means, strength of mind, courage 
and perseverance to choose a military air or naval careers ? . 

As observed by His Excellency Sir Fredcrio Sykes in bis Bombay University 
Convocation Address, the time is not fnr off when India will be covered with a net 
work of aerodrodromee and flying will become a national habit; such a development 
of flying will knit ell parts of the country closer together, and with such closer inter¬ 
course many misunderstandings which are now a cause of friction will disappear. 
Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance and nothing dispels ignoranco more 
than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of distance brings 
about.” Here again the initiative and enterprise of Chetlinad have already given 
South India a lead, and let ns hope that a number ol young meu will qualify as 
pilots and ground engineers, ere long. 

While the situation engendered by the purpose for which University degress were 
and are sought is really tragic, that does not in any way detract from the high pur¬ 
pose to be achieved by the quest of knowledge in University like yours. The remedy 
lor evil of unemployment perhaps lies in the division of youths with sverge means 
or ability, in the secondary school stage, to courses of study which might fit them 
in parallel institutes of instruction to avooations available in textile and other indus- 
trice ; in primarily training them so as to reconcile them to develop the main indus¬ 
try of our country, viz.. Agriculture; in directing them to fresh avenues of work 
like those in an electrical or a mechanical power bouso or new commercial ventures. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, writing on the Education needed for the ‘Modem Progressive Com¬ 
munity’, formulates the need of tho common citizen of the future in tho following 
characteristically trenchant language :— 

“May be he will have to pass a Matriculation test before he embarks upon varions 
definite callings; or it may be found that the corapuison of these tests is not required. 
But bom the ends of the school stage ooword—which ought lo be completed 
at the latest in the middle teens—I can see no use for any further general education 
in school. Every thing necessary for common mental foundation will bo there. The 
ordinary ‘arts| course in our older Universities to-duy is merely a wasteful prolonga¬ 
tion of puerility. After or concurrently with the closing years of tho general school 
course in the middle teens, specialization will begin not in the upper forms of geno- 
ral schools, but in schools carefully planned to achieve tbs particular end in ■ view 
and in close contact with realities.” 


The Indian Territorial Force, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
however, will not attract those who have to seek the means of livelihood directly 
they leave the University. One cannot blame either the University or its products, 
the brilliant young men who have to face the struggle for existence. Tho problem 
of unemployment is no doubt disconcerting among the educated middle classes. Nei¬ 
ther the door of Government Service nor that of the learned professions can any 
longer offer encouraging prospects to them. To those with opulent means or extra¬ 
ordinarily brilliant parts tho problelm does not often assumo so perplexing a form 
as to the average graduate who is generlly poor and who feels, with his parents 
most keenly the denrlli of avenues of employment after securing the hallmark of a 
university degree. Their disappointment end distress often find expression in tho 
exclamation that tho time, energy nod money spent in the attainment of a University 
degree have all been wasted. Tho poor graduate is willing enough to avail himself 
of any opening which offers him a subsisting wage, but he is unfortunately ill-cquip- 
Pi t °f bfe different from those to which graduates in tho past were atlrnc- 

ii i ij • °/ te , n thinks it beneath his dignity to start from the lower rungs of 
the ladder in an industrial concern. 

Lord Moreley observed half a century earlier than Mr. Wells,—it is true to-day 

Jw'r b< ? 1 thlD P 1 °* ns happening to n young man is this, 

that ho Bhould have been educated in a day school in his own town : that ho should 
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opportunities of following also the higher education in his own town : that 
at the earliest convenient time he should be taught to earn hie own living. The 
Universities might then be left to their proper business of study. Knowledge for 
k? 0W ° *• clearly an object which only a very small portion of society can 

be spared to pursue; only a very few men in a generation have that devouring 
passion for knowing, which is the true inspirer of fruitful study and exploration. 
Eveo if the passion were more common than it is, the world could not afford on 
any very large scale that men should indulge in it: the great business of the world 
has to be carried on. 

The criticism is often levelled against our Universities, from which the Annnmalai 
University is not free, that they impart no technological instruction, and that our 
endeavour to train boys to qualify as graduates bears no fruit and is barren of any 
pecuniary-return. Such criticism is born of the anxiety to solve the problem of 
unemployment. 

Technical Education 

In a University like this, the propriety is questionable of mixing up academical 
culture with technological traioing for meu and women on the same terms. Its 
effect will be directly to discount the value of University education. Moreover, for a 
very considerable section of our people in the Tamil Nadu in which the staple indus¬ 
try is a gricultnre, a sustained and lengthy technical education is as expensive as it 
is unealfed for. supposing a large Or even a small proportion of scholars provided 
at great expense embarkea upon courses of technological instruction in order to 
equip themselves for responsible positions in ‘Industries’, consider what a small frac¬ 
tion of them could attain to such responsible positions in the present state of our 
Industrial outlook. We must but multiply another set of specially trained students 
to face the spectre of unemployment. 

I do not now wish to dwell upon “any of the great common places which the 
follower of knowledge does well to keep always before his eyes and which represent 
the wisdom of many generations of studions experience”. The Annamalai University 
has not been conceived as a seminary where people could sees knowledge simply to 
get degrees as passports for employment. A very exaggerated value is often at¬ 
tached to the mere possession of a degree. The law of eupply and demand ia inexor¬ 
able, and the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates in stipendiary 
posts is limited. 

Graduates going out of a University conceived with these high aims, could en¬ 
tertain no doubt as to what their degree meaua and what is expected of them after 
they leave the portals of their Alms Mater, and there can be no disappointment or 
disillusionment to them or their parents with regard to the market value of the 
diplomaB they have secured here. There has been in your University, so far as I 
can see, no lack of either opportunity or provision for the formation of the tastes 
of tbe scholar and the habits of the worker. The splendid library of your University 
furnishes an index to the generous lines on which means have been provided for 
your intellectual equipment, You may go from these surroundings to devote your 
life yet more completely to Literature or Science or Philosophy, or seek distinction 
in a profession or success in commerce. Whatever occupation in life you may 
obose, remember that your intellectual equipment as members of this University has 
enabled yon to attain, if you choose, the highest self-expression, and that you have 
it in your power, if you have tbe will, to make large and valuable contributions to 
cultural advancement aud national progress.- 

Reseach 

To rebuild and elucidate the history of the Tamils is a noble undertaking. They 
possessed an enduringly valuable and edifying culture, fascinating in the extreme 
and giving a good measure of the development of the soul of the people and conse¬ 
quently of their civilisation. Interesting avenues of research are ever open to watch¬ 
ful eyes trained to see things which have eluded untrained vision so far. There ia 
scope here for ethnological, anthropological and sociological investigations. There is 
room for antiquarian studies, and for the illumination of many a dark page in the 
history of forgotten empires. In all this research, you, members of this University, 
may play a glorious part. Inscriptions on stone and on copper plate furnish in 
boundless riches and in infinite variety materials for reconstructing the history of the 
Tamils based on recorded facts and not on tradition or poetio imagination. The field 
is wide and well-endowed ; earnest and capable labourers are greatly needed. 
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In Sanskrit and Tamil, yon have two model languages which are among the 
most perfect forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. If yon read 
well the literature iu these two languages, you will realise what a remarkable people 
they were to whom we owe this wealth or classical knowledge; and it will be well 
if you can get into the understanding of what they were and what they did. After 
all, the civilization of a people is judged by their efforts to light up noble forms of 
human life: how they contrived to exist, grow and perform their feats in the 
world. 

There is noticeable occasionally a spirit of rivalry between the advocates of Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies in their value as aids to historical research and to the place 
of prominence due to each. This, however, ia a faint attempt at a conflict which 
must have been set at rest at what time was achieved the assimilation of Vedio lore 
in South Indian hymnology. He who aims to excel in Tamil must have a working 
acquaintance with Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Pandit who desires to read aright the 
philosophy and history of the Tamil people must bavd some proficiency in their 
language. That monumental enterprise of Vidwan M. V. Ramanujacharyva—the 
translation of the Mahabbarata—could not have been successfully achieved but for 
the existence of Vidwana versed in both Sanskrit and Tamil. The Annaraalal 
University has as its fundamental basis the study of both Sanskrit and Tamil aa 
leading to the right appreciation of the culture and civilization of the Tamil land. 
There has been such fusion between Tamil lore and Sanskrit learning that it ia im¬ 
possible to divorce the one from the other. 

There are immense potentialities in the field of research in South Indian Numisma¬ 
tics. Monetary issues of a past age are still available iu large number and great 
variety, aud throw a flood of light on the indigenoue standards, problems of bimeta- 
iism, relative values of gold, silver, copper and lead; ou tbeir relation to prioes aud 
on the part played by trade-guilds and money-changers controlled by sovereign 
authority or a spiritual hierarchy. Many of the great periods of South Indian His¬ 
tory are illustrated by ooins. Roman coins found in India furnish a mine of informa¬ 
tion on the connection of Rome with India from the time of Augustus to that of the 
Byzantioe Emperors, and on Yavana colonies in Kaveripattanam and Kndal. The 
occasional discovery of a large number of small copper ooins in the bed of the Vigai 
after a flood, apparently intended for the exigencies of a Roman Colony, requires 
careful research in the scientific spirit. 

May your intelligent interest, cultured curiosity, trained capacity and high patri¬ 
otism lend their aia to, and with faith sustain yon iu, the| continuance after yon 
leave Annamalai Nagar, of those studies for proficiency in which yon have to-day 
received marks of recognition . “Diligently use your own minds i diligently seek to 
extend your own opportunities to others so as to help to swell that common tide, 
on the force and the set up whose currents depends the prosperous voyaging of 
humanity”. May the blessings of the Great Architect of tho Universe be with yon. 





CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA'S REPORT 1931 32 

The political situation running from April 1931 to December 1932 has been 
exhaustively surveyed in the Government of India’s Report ‘India in 1931-32' 
which was published in December 1933. 

This period has been divided into two—"the first covering the currency of the 
Delhi settlement of the 15th March 1931, commonly known as the ‘pact’ and the 
second the revival and decline of the Civil Disobedience Movement’’. 

Reference at great length has been made to Congress response to Lord Irwin’s 
earnest endeavour to establish peaceful conditions, the central motive of the 
Government’s dual policy—"on the one hand a resolute stand nganist 0. D. and on 
the other the expeditions progress with the constitutional programme ; until by the 
end of the year nntoucbability vies with.G. D. aslthe main issue of domeetic’adminig- 
tration and constitutionally the interest ia centralised in the coming publication of 
the White Paper.” 

After dealing with the period of nine months of the year 1931 (April to Decem¬ 
ber), the narrative at the beginning refers to the genesis of the Gandhi Irwin Pact, 
picketting and boycott as the unexpected result of the ‘pact’, Congress accusation of 
its breaches by tne Government, communal tension and economic danger-signals 
during the period to the end of May of the year, situation in U. P. and N. W. F. 
P. and Gujerat in April-July, Terrorism in Bengal, the Second Settlement in 
August, the financial crisis in September, the Second Round Table Conference, 
political situation from October to December, crisis in N. W. F. P-, the Kashmir 
agitation, the origin and final break up of the Burma rebellion, the Report says 

The year 1932 opened with the resumption of Civil Disobedience. Once the 
issue had been decided the Government of India and local Governments took 
strong and immediate action. Four ordinances were promulgated on the 4th 
January—the Emergency Powers Ordinance, confering certain special powers for the 
maintenance of law and order and in particular wideaing the operative section of 
the Press Aot so as to permit action against the publication of matter calculated to 
encourage the Civil Disobedience movement; the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
directed against no-tax campaigns : the Unlawful ^Association Ordinance, aimed at 
Congress buildings and funds ; ana the Prevention of _ Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, directed against picketing and the boycotting of public servants. Mr. 
Gandhi and other leaders were quickly arrested [and a direct attack made on Con¬ 
gress organizations. Many of them were declared unlawful associations under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and once so declared their headquarters were liable 
to sequestration and their funds to forfeiture under the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance. At the same time, in view of the continuous interference with business 
and trade that marked the previous Civil Disobedience movement, the public were 
assured of the full protection of the Government in carrying out their lawful 
avocations. There is no doubt that the Government’s determination to deal (firmly 
with the movement, thus early displayed, greatly impressed public opinion. Loyalists 
were encouraged, Government officials heartened, waverers induced to lean to the 
Government side and lukewarm sympathisers or the Congress discouraged. The 
absence of serious clashes between the police and the public as compared with the 
opening weeks of the Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 was marked. Arrests of 
promineut leaders which in 1930 often oaused trouble were effected with little or no 
excitement. It appears in fact dear that the Congress (had over-estimated the 
keenness of the country for a renewal of Civil Disobedience. Many people were 
tried of agitation and discord and were prepared to wait and see what results could 
be produced by co-operation on the basis of the declared _ policy of His Majesty s 
Government, Muslim opinion was on'riiu^ whole pleased with the firm line adopted 
by the Government against the Congress, although some uneasiuess were produced 
by reason of the action taken in the North-West Frontier Province and the Kashmir 
trouble. Altogether there was a noticeable lack of enthusiasm in the towns and the 
Congress bad as yet no timo to stir up the rural areas. Nevertheless, the first flush 
of revival led to a few minor clashes with the police. 
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C. D. A TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 


Disturbances 

Disturbances occurred at Allahabad ‘on the 4th January and at Benares on the 
5th ; at Berhampore in the Madras Presidency on the 15th. at Jagannatbpur in the 
United Provinces on the 16th ; at Latnkhola in Bengal on the 23rd, at Motihari in 
Bihar and Orissa and Simaria in the United Provinces on the 20th ; at Hashanga- 
bad in Bengal on the 13th February, at Tarapur in Bihar and Oriesa on the 15th 
and at Sheophar in the same province on the 28th. In each case a large and unruly 
mob assembled for some such reason as sympathy with the arrest of Congressmen, 
or in connection with a Congress procession, or os in one instance with a view to 
reoccupy Congress premises seised by the Government, and as excitement rose atta¬ 
cked the police and on one occasion the District Magistrate, usually with Btones or 
brickbats. On esch occasion the police were compelled to open fire either in self- 
defence or to prevent grave disorder and members of the crowd were in some cases 
killed or wounded. 

PlOKRTTINQ 

The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Oovernment took tho Con¬ 
gress by surprise and they were never able to regain the ground thus lost. They 
effected Borne temporary recovery however and the latter half of January saw a 
definite increase in activity. The three main features of the opening stages of the 
campaign were picketing, the observance of particular ‘days’ in celebration of some 
selectedT event, and the boycott of British goods and institutions. Picketing was the 
most common form of open activity and was concerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accounted for many arrests in the early days and on the whole waa 
free from violence. The observance of particular ‘days’ was designed to excite or 
maintain public interest end to provoke clashes with tho police and so arouse feeling 
against the Government. In January and February the most important were In¬ 
dependence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day. Generally speaking, however, these 
demonstrations were poorly attended, aroused little excitement aua rarely provoked 
the desired clash with the police. The contrast between their Bnccess in 1930 and 
tbeir comparative failure in 1932 was marked. 


The Boycott 

The most successful activity of the Congress was undoubtedly the non-militant 
boycott, it attained considerable success as directed against British goods but little 
as against institutions. The boycott of British goods was based largely on sentiment 
ana while there was some evidence of coercion exercised through the medium of 
social pressure, there was less intimidation and more secret persuasion than in 1930. 
In Bombay city where the boycott was most successful sentiment wob do doubt 
reinforced by the more material factor of self-interest. Outside Bombay city its 
success varied from province to province, although the precise direct effects of Con¬ 
gress activity were difficult to appraise because of the presence of other factors, 
* e eneral tra d® depression and increased Japanese competition. It remain- 
ed the chief as well as the most successful feature of the Congress programme. 

In addition to these three main lines of activity there were casual attempts to 
defy the salt laws in Bombay, isolated instances of the breach of forest laws, and 
some local talk of no-tax campaigns. But these activities were half-hearted, and/the 
restricted character of the revived campaign 'was further emphasized by the com¬ 
parative absence of agitation in rural areas, of resignations of Government official 
and of social boycott of Government servants. The comparatively small number of 
students in the Congress ranks was also noticeable. Apart however from the disloc¬ 
ation of Congress plans caused by the Government’s initial action, the lack of res¬ 
ponse from students and the agricultural classes wbb in some degree due to their 
customary pre-occupation with respective examinations and cultivation np to April 
or May. c * 

Nowhere waB the contrast between 1930 and 1932 as regards the demonstrative side 
of the movement more marked than in the Bombay Presidency. In 1930 Bombay 
city was the storm centre and large areas of the province strongholds of the move¬ 
ment. lbe salt campaign reached great intenaity in a number of places ; there 
were many serious clashes with the authorities and large crowds bad frequently 
^ it,I IBper8e ° '1 J? omba y c 'ly» and in Gujrat where whole districts openly suppor- 
movement the no-tax campaign assumed serious proportions. In 1932, on 
f ma,n * ena “ce of law and order was not seriously threatened and 
no difficulty was found in dealing with demonstrations, In the districts activity 
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was comparatively alight and the response from Gujrafc very email. CongrcsB had 
clearly lost their hold, the result of the prompt aud vigorous action by which the 
local Government secured the initiative. 

The partial recovery achieved by Congress later in January lasted until about 
the middle of February from which point the movement patently began to wane. 
Figures of convictions clearly mirror the course of the movement. The total num¬ 
ber of convictions under the ordinary law and the ordinances in connection with 
the civil disobedience movement daring the month of January wbb 14,803, in Febru¬ 
ary 17,818 and in March 6,909. From then onwarda there was with one significant 
exception a progressive decline in the monthly totals. The comparatively high 
figures of conviction in January and February did not reflect as they might at 
first sight suggest, a successful outburst of civil disobedince, but were due to the 
fact that the policy adopted by Government differed from that pursued in 1930. 
In 1930 the Government’s initial action was restricted and the movement had gained 
appreciable momentum before action waa taken against the rank and file or even 
against some of the lesser leaders; in 1932 on the other baud comprehensive action 
was taken at the outset. By the end of March the Government’s ascendency had 
become plain. 

The low ebb to which the movement had fallen was shown by the failure 
of “National Week”, staged by the Congress from the 6th .to the 13th 
April. Its main feature was the boycott of foreign goods, especially British, but 
demonstrations of various kinds were also included. The programme however 
aroused little public interest and no enthusiasm except in very few towns. One 
serious clash with the police occurred at Allahabad on the 18th April and appears 
to have been due to au organised attempt to provoke disorder. Stones were thrown 
at the police and it was necessary to open fire in order to bring the situation uu* 
der control, two persons beiDg killed and 33 injured. 

Delhi Congress 

The Congress then announced their intention to hold their annual session at 
Delhi about the 23rd April. Government promptly forbade the project and in the 
event this also was a failure. The open session consisted in the hurried collection 
in towes and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the vigilaoce'.of 
the police and "passed unanimously” five resolutions gabbled out by one of their 
number. The proceedings had lasted less than five minutes when the police quietly 
arrested all the participants. More important than the farcial session 
itself was the excitement which the attempt to hold it created in Delhi especially on 
the date fixed for the session, and care had to be exercised by the local authori¬ 
ties to prevent disorderly consequences. 

The decision of the Government forbidding the holding of the annual Congress 
at Delhi, while the Congress as a body had not been declared an unlawful associa¬ 
tion, waa criticised as illogical. The charge doeB not bear examination. Govern¬ 
ment’s policy waB directed agaiust the civil disobedience movement. Congress 
however has a large membership, and many of its members while suppor¬ 
ting its general polttcal aims and activities were not in active sympathy with the 
revival of civil disobedience. The declaration of Congress as an unlawful body 
would have made all its members liable to prosecution whether maintaining neutra¬ 
lity or not and would have been in excess of the action required against civil 
disobedience proper. When however it was proposed, as at Delhi, that the Congress 
as a body should endorse the civil disobedience programme, the Government 
consistently with their policy had necessarily to intervene and prevent it. 

Postal Week 

These two projects, 'National Week’_ and the ‘Delhi session’, were obviously 
launched in the hope of reviving flagging interest and .re-establishing the prestige of 
the Congress, but tneir failure showed olearly enough that the methods of Congress 
had lost any semblance of general appeal. Thereafter there was a progressive 
enfeeblement of oivil disobedience activities, scarcely interrupted by occasional devices 
designed to rekindle enthusiasm such as ‘Postal Week’. This took place in May and 
had as its obieot the boycott of postal offices and the postal system generally, but 
was mainly characterized by the destruction of letters lying in post poxes by the 
insertion of burning matter or corrosive acid. These senseless acts of mischief arou¬ 
sed considerable indignation although the damage caused was not great. CoDgreBS it 
may be noted disclaimed responsibility for them. 
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Assembly oh Civil Disobedience 

Political criticism of the Go»ernraenl’e policy against Civil Disobedience, 
compendiously described as “rule by ordinance 1 ', was voiced in the Assembly during 
the debate on a resolution moved by Sir Hari Singh Gour, the loader of the 
Nationalist Party, on the 1st February. This resolution was described by Sir 
James Crerar, tha Homs Member, ,as a cnriously dovetailed piece of mosaio ; for it 
deplored the arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gupta and Khan Abdul Gnafuir 
Kuan ; disapprove! of the fact that the various ordinances had been promulgated 
immediately after the conclusion of the laBt sitting of the Legislative Assembly and 
of the manner in which they were being worked : condemned acta of terrorism 
and violence, no-rent campaigns and similar activities ; recommended that emergency 
bills in substitution of the ordinances be laid before the Assembly ..and nrgod that 
a committee elected by non-official members of the Assembly be appointed to enquire 
into the atrocities reported to have been committed in the North West Frontier 
Province, Criticism of the Government’s policy during the course of the debate was 
to the effect that the powers conferred by the ordinances were drastic t that they 
were not being used with moderation ; instances of their alleged abuse aod of police 
excesses being given ; that any extraordinary measures found necessary by the 
Government should be laid before the Assembly in the form of a bill.; and generally 
that what the country needed was not •‘repression” but expedition in constitutional 
reform. The Government explained through the medium of Sir James Crerar and 
Sir George Rainy that they could not have asked the Assembly for powers in the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency arising late in December, that 
the emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to the Assembly meant 
delay, that the extraordinary powers taken would be directed solely against Con¬ 
gress activities and were essential if the forces of disorder were to be chocked, and 
that while these powers were being used with oouspicuous moderation, local Govern¬ 
ments would enquire into any specific) allegations of their abuse. The resolution was 
defeated by 62 votes to 44. 

The interest of the Assembly io the political situation was further shown by ten 
adjournment motions tabled daring the Bcesion. Of the five motions that were 
actually moved, one was covered by the resolution just described ; another drew 
attention to the Government’s policy of expediting constitutional reforms while Mr. 
Gandhi was in jail ; a third dealt with the alleged maltreatment of women political 
prisoners and the remaining two with alleged excesses on the part of the police 
in Delhi. 

Civil Disobedience in Decline—Apbil to June 

Numerous attempts continued to be made to revive and extend the movement and 
to keep the Congress before the publio* eye. A fairly general feature that emerged 
about June but one most marked in tho United Provinces was the organisation of 
so-called district political conferences. Many of these projects were abortive, as in 
the case of the annual session of the Congress at Delhi in April, and in nearly all 
cases the crowd which attended the meetings was small and was dispersed without 
difficulty. But instances were not wanting of the manner in which political agita¬ 
tion of this nature leads to excitement ana thenoe to a breach of the publio peace. 
Two Buch political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with the police, one at Tohatta 
in June and other at Masuria early in July when unruly and aggressive mobs were 
dispersed only after the police had resorted to firing. Two other disturbances 
occurred Bt this time, necessitating dispersal by the police; the first at 
Umaran in the United Provinces on the 5tb. July when a revenue officer attached 
property for arrears of rent was attacked by a crowd, and the second at Danton 
in Bengal on the 12th. July when a turbulent mob defied a prohibitory order under 
ecctioD 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In addition to political conferences 
other activities during this period were the mischievous destruction of the contents 
of letter boxes, begun as we have seen in “Postal Week” in May. In the United 
Provinces up to June no less than 160 such attempts were made. In addition 
telegraph wires were cut in 08 places and eight attempts made to set fire to railway 
carriages. Another prank designed to attract publio attention was to stop a train 
by pulling the communication cord, whereupon a bam! iof youths or children 
emerged shouting Congress slogans and distributing Congress hand-bills. Although 
these childishly mischievous activities illustrated the bankruptcy of organized agita¬ 
tion, it was clear that the will to promote struggle was still strong and that the 
Government conld not afford either to abandon the special powers they had taken 
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early in January or to relax their vigilance. Public opinion had been impressed 
by the firm policy of the Government and disapproval of the Congress programme 
had been shown by a number of loyalist meetings held all over the country from 
time to time and organized by non-official agency ; but concerted revival of Civil 
Disobedience on a large scale such as might have followed any modification of the 
Government's policy could clearly not be risked. The Government therefore decided 
to renew the special powers taken in January and a consolidated ordinance called 
the Special Powers Ordinance was promulgated on the 80th. Jane embodying most 
of the powers contained iu the four ordinances that it replaced. 

Rule by Ordinances 


In view of the criticism of “rule by ordinance” bo often voiced and of the dis¬ 
like of ordinances that undoubtedly prevails among many educated persons and 
especially those connected with the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to 
examine the actual application of the special powers conferred by the ordinance 
and the precise degree to which they were employed. In the first place the conso¬ 
lidated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst certain wide powers which 
appeared in the Emergency Powers Ordinance of the 4th January were abandoned. 
These were the powera to control the supply of commodities of general use, to take 
possession of movables, to employ additional police and to control public utility 
services. In addition certain other powers the scope of which experience had 
shown to be unnecessarily wide and modified. Secondly, the powers conferred by 
the ordinaece were not brought into force throughout the whole of British India. 
Certain powers having all-India force under the existing ordinances were brought 
into force throughout British India at once. These were .few in number, the most 
important being the provision amending the Press Act so as to permit action against 
incitement to or encouragement or support of the civil disobedieDce movement. 
Beyond these general powers, any particular power conferred by the ordinance 
required two distinct steps before it could actully be brought into force in any 
particular area. The first step was extension by the Government of India; the 
second, actual application by a local Government. Thus, although a certain power 
might be extended by the Government of India to any province, it would not come 
into force until the local Government issued a modification to that effect. 

Further, the local Government would not necessarily apply it throughout the 
province, even though it might have been extended to the whole of the province by 
the Government of India. It could apply it to such areas within the province as 
it thought necessary, and this iu fact was the policy pursued by local Governments, 
In this manner the operation of the Special Powers Ordinance was considerably 
restricted as compared with that of the four ordinances which it replaced. Some 
local Governments were able not only to narrow the area within which certain 
powers would apply but also to do without powera they had formerly possessed. 

O. D. Convictions 

The accusation of ‘rule by ordinance’ therefore clearly does not do justice to 
the facts. The charge can he further refuted by an examination of the actual 
figures of conviction. It will bo convenient in dealing with the matter to give the 
figures up to the end of 1932 and also to produce in the following table the figures 
already given up to March. The following are the total convictions under the 
ordinary law and the ordinances in connections with the Civil Disobedience 
movement:— 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


14,803 

17,818 

6,900 

5,254 

3,818 

3,531 

3,595 

3,047 

2,791 

1,937 

1,898 

1,545 


66,946 


Total... 
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All attempts at direct settlement between the communities themselves baring 
failed, His Majesty’* Government, in response to repeated appeals from 
representative Indians and with the approval of British Parliament, under- 
toot the difficult task of attempting to remove this great obstacle from 
the path of constitutional progress. His Majesty’s Government did not attempt to 
decide all the minor points at issue between the various communities nor aia they 
confine themselves to a settlement of the dispute between the two major communi¬ 
ties, The decision was restricted to the representation of various communities ana 
interests in the provincial legislatures (excluding Burma), but within that sphere it 
was complete^ ft was also made clear that while His Majesty’s Government bad 
undertaken this task in the interests of constitutional progress they would be pre¬ 
pared at any time before a new Government of India Act had passed into law, to 
recommend to Parliament the substitution for their decision of any agreed solution 
reached by the communitiee concerned. The terms _ of the decision were roughly 
as follows. In those provinces where Hindus form majority of the population and 
will have a clear majority of seats in the provincial coqnoils (that is, in all 

S rovinces except the Punjab, Bengal and the North-West Frontier Province) the 
[uslims receive, as in the past, seats in excess of their population ratio. The prob¬ 
lem in Bengal and the Panjab, the two important Mnelim provinces, differs some¬ 
what. In Bengal the Muslims form abont 55 per cent of the total population and 
the Hindus 43 per cent., but there is also the European community which, though 
comparatively small in number, has very great commercial and industrial Interests 
and lias been given a large representation nnder the existing Government of India 
Act. The effect of the distribution of ‘.seats made by His Majesty’s Government 
was that Muslims received about 48 per cent., Hindus 39 per cent., and Europeans 
10 per cent, of the total number of Beals in the Legislative Council, In-ihe Punjab 
the Muslims outnumber the other two major communitiee and form abont 57 per 
cent of the population, the Hindus being 27 per cent and the Sikhs 37 per cent. 
Under the distribution effected in this province the 8ikhs receive weightage as iu 
the past and their seats amount to 18 per cent of the total, while the Muslim and 
Hindu percentages are 49 and 27 respectively. Actually, however, Muslim represen¬ 
tatives will probably secure three additional seats reserved for landholders, iu which 
case their proportion in the council will be approximately 5l per cent. 


Reception op Communal Decision 

It was not to be expected that a decision of this kind would satisfy all com¬ 
munities, for it represents au attempt to balance the ecalea between conflicting 
claims which the claimants themselves have been unable to reconcile ; bat one 
satisfactory feature was that it did not give rise to any recrudescence of communal 
disturbances. Even in the Bombay, where feeling between the two major communi¬ 
ties remained tense, the decision was not made an excuse for stirring up trouble 
and no untoward incident occurred. On the whote.i it may bo said, subject to 
qualifications that will appear hereafter, that Hindus generally condemned the 
decision on the ground that it sacrificed their interests to those of the Muslims, 
that the Sikhs were greatly dissatisfied with it, and that the least opposition came 
from the Muslims. Hindu criticism as voiced by the extremist papers, which are 
predominantly Hindu, denounced the decision as perpetuating communal dissensions, 
as the death-blow of Indian nationalism and an unholy pact between the Muslim 
community and British commercial interests. Even the more moderate Inationalist 
papers gave expression to similar views though couched iu more restrained language, 
reflecting an admixture of gennine nationalist feeling and Hindu communalist 
motives. Specific points of criticism were in regard to Bengal and the Punjab, 
where the omission to give to the non-Muslim minorities the weightage accorded 
elsewhere to Muslim minorities was bitterly resented. In regard to Bengal a 
frequent objection was that the Europeans would hold the balanco between the two 
major communities. Exception was also taken to the provision of separate 
representation for the depressed clases, which although limited to a period of 20 
years and terminable earlier by mutual agreement, was regarded in more extreme 
quarters as a deliberate attempt to split Hinduism, The depressed classes them- 
Belves were ou the whole not dissatisfied, although Dr. Ambedksr, their representa¬ 
tive at the Round Table Conference, considered the nnmber of seats provided 
inadequate. But another of their leaders, Mr. M. 0. Rajah, who in February had 
come to an agreement—the “Moonje-Rajah Pact”—wilh Dr. Moonjo, the leader of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, in favour of joint electorates with reservation of seats, 
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expressed disapproval of the temporary provision for separate electorates. While 
Muslima as a whole were less hostile ana were disposed to accept some features of the 
decision, old claims which had not been conceded In full were again brought 
forward. The All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi, for example, expressed die- 
appointment that the community had not been given a statutory majority in the 
Punjab and Bengal and complained of reduced weightoge in some provinces and of 
nndue weights go given to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Province. Sikh 
disapproval waa general and unqualified. This creatiou of a Muslim ‘raj’ in the 
Punjab in complete disregard of Bikh claims had, it was said, shaken Sikh faith in 
the British sense of justice and fair play. A revival of Sikhism was preached and 
there was some talk of rejecting the new constitution if it meant Muslim domina¬ 
tion. The Hindn minority in the Punjab was not slow to take advantage of this 
position and sought to stimulate the Sikhs to organized resistance. European, 
Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian and Labour interests were on the whole satisfied. 

The objections to the decision just described appeared mainly in the press. But 
the trend of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th. September, when 
the first excitement had subsided, suggests that dissatisfaction with the decision was 
not so deep or genuine as had at first appeared, and that the more sober-minded 
political elements in the country were prepared to regard it as a workman-like solu¬ 
tion of an otherwise insoluble problem. The speech of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, 
then acting as Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva of 
Sir B. L. Mitter, made a great impression. He pointed out that not only the 
Round Table Conference but numerous conferences of Indian Leaders had failed to 
solve the problem in the past, that the action of the Consultative Committee in 
appealing to the Prime Minister to settle the problem was generally approved 
throughout India, and that the main point to bear in mind was that any bickering 
over the decision would necessarily impede the consideration of other and greater 
matters to be dealt with in their march towards responsible self-government. 
Moderate opinion waa also given a lead by the attitude of public men like the 
Right bon. Srinivasa Soatri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose preparedness to 
accept the decision probably had more influence with the sober and responsible ele¬ 
ments in the country than the impassioned outpourings of the press. 

Gasdht’b Fast 

General discussions on the communal decision waa concentrated with dramatic 
suddenness on one particular aspect of it by the announcement on the 13 th Septem¬ 
ber of Mr. Gandhi’s intention to fast to death unless the method of representation 
provided for the depressed classes was altered. In the course of the correspondence 
preceding this announcement the Prime Minister has explained that while the 
decision, so far as It related to the depressed classes, was designed solely to pro¬ 
tect their interests, nothing had been done to separate them permanently from the 
Hindu fold; for their special constituencies would be automatically abolished at 
the end of 20 years and in addition they would be entitled from the outset to 
vote in the general Hindu constituencies. Mr. Gandhi however was not satisfied, 
and hie decision to fast and the publication of this correspondence aroused intense 
popular interest. On the whole tnero was little tendency to blame the Government 
For this unforeseen development. It waa generally recognized that the issue was 
less their concern than that of the Hindu community itself and that if Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was to be saved caste Hindus and depressed classes must themselves reach an 
agreement. Many Hindus however were much more stirred by the suffering that 
a great Hindu leader w&b about to undertake than concerned with the merits of 
the controversy. On the other hand, criticism of Mr, Gandhi’s decision waB not 
wanting. Dr. Ambedkar, one of the leaders of ths depressed classes, described it 
sb a “slieer political stunt,’’ while other critics saw in it an attempt to retrieve a 
dwindling prestige. The Government’s attitude waB announced by Mr. (now Sir 
Harry) Haig, the Homo Member, during a debate on the subject in the Assembly 
pn the 13th September when he said that “no Government could possibly let its 
notion be influenced by methods of this kind,” the method adopted could be 
employed with reference to any major issue and if allowed to succeed would estab¬ 
lish a dictatorship of a novel kind which would mark the end of all government. 
Two days later a further announcement was made in the Assembly to the effect 
that as soon us Mr. Gandhi began his fast he would be removed from jail to a 
suitable plaoe of private residence, where he would be required to remain. Mr, 
Gaudhi however felt himself unable to accept aDy conditions and asked to be left 
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in jail, whereupon the Government decided to allow him all reasonable facilities 
for private interviews inside the jail and nnreetricted correspondence. Meanwhile, 
almost continuous conversations had been taking place among Hindu leaders 10 
Bombay and with Mr. Qandhi in the Yeravada jail, and Mr, Gandhi B unoondt* 
tional release to oonduct the negotiations was persistently urged. 

The Poona Settlement 

The fast began on the 20th September and after a few daya of feverish dis¬ 
cussion a settlement was reached. This settlement, sometimes called the “Poona 
Pact’ 1 , provides that instead of the 71 seats allotted to the depressed classes by 
the decision on the basis of separate electorates, a total of 148 seats should be 
reserved for them from the general constituencies. Election to these reserved seats 
is through joint electorates, subject to a system of primary election under which 
the depressed class voters in the constituency will form an electoral college which 
will elect a panel of our candidates who will stand for the secondary election 
by the general electorate. This Bystem of primary election is automatically to 
ceaBe after ten years if not previously abolished by mutual consent. On the 26th 
September His Majesty's Government announced'their willingness to modify the 
communal decision on the basis of the settlement reached at Poona, and this gave 
general satisfaction. The settlement, which it may be noted also contained certain 
other provisions designed to ameliorate the conditions of the depressed classes 

f ederally, was distinctly favourable to the depressed classes in that it more than 
onbled their representation and reserved for them representatives of their own 
choice for the secondary election. For some time to eome however, at any rate in 
Borne areas, they will probably experience difficulty in obtaining educated candi¬ 
dates, and it is possible that those finally elected by the system of joint electorates 
may be subject to the influence of the higher castes. 

The settlement was aoclaimed with delight by the nationalist press as a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gandhi and as a sure indication that Indian political leaders were 
able after all to settle their own differences. More dispassionate examination how¬ 
ever suggests that the agreement reflects little departure in principle. It alill pro¬ 
vides for the reservation of special seats and, while separate electorates are abolished 
in name, it is doubtful whether they are not perpetuated in effect—as indeed a 
Liberal critic suggested—by the device of primary election. Other critics remarked 
that similar results might have been achieved at the Round Table Conference if 
Dr. Ambedkar had not been driven into his demand for separate electorates by 
Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising objection both to separate electorates and special 
reservation of Beats. It is doubtful however whether this reflection sustaioa the 
charge of inconsistency levelled against Mr. Gandhi; for he would no doubt explain, 
that, the principle he had maintained in London having been denied by the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, the problem had been orienated afresh. At all events 
the fast retrieved to some extent the loss of prestige which Mr. Gandhi had suffered 
by his lack of Buccess at the second Round Table Conference and the failure of 
the civil disobedience movement, although some of his supporters were bewildered 
and perhaps alarmed at the diversion of attention ana energy from political to 
socio-religious questions. It also illustrated very vividly the manner in which 
Mr. Gandhi was still at that time able to appeal to the emotions, not only of the 
masses but also of their leaders at the expense of their reason. 

UtiTOUCHABILITV 

While the leaders were busy over the settlement of the Yeravada jail a whirl- 
wind campaign was being conducted in many large centres throughout the country 
for the removal of the disabilities attaching to the depressed classes. Temples were 
thrown open or promised to be thrown open, caste wells and so form were no 
longer to be taboo, untouchability generally was to be exorcised. Emotionalism 
quickly subsides in India however and relief that the Mahatma was out of danger 
was not calculated to sustain it. Enthusiasm for the new campaign had lasted 
only some ten days when signs of reaction became apparent, Hindu misgivings 
began _ to suggest that the number of seate allotted to the depressed classes was 
excessive and still further Bappped the strength of their representation, already 
sacrificed to Muslim claims. This was particularly manifest in the Punjab and 
Bengal, where the Hindu minorities were already apprehensive regarding their 
general position and their strength in the Legislative Councils ‘vis-a-vur the Muslim 
majorities. The reaction among orthodox Hindus however was due as much to 
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the social implications of the settlement as to the effect on the political balance of 
power. Several temples which had been thrown open to the untonchableB were 
closed again ; in others the sacred images had been either removed or screened 
before the untouchables entered ; others again reported to have been lopened were 
apparently not so after all. In the Central Provinces certain caste wells from 
which the untouchables had drawn water were purified with water from the Ganges. 
A depressed class leader who fasted ontside the gates of the famous Guruvaynr 
temple in south India in protest against the refusal of the temple authorities to 
admit _ untouchables was shown very little sympathy by caste Hindus and Mr. 
Gandhi telegraphed to him to break the fast The mood of excited benignity born 
of Mr. Gandhi’s fast did not reach the villages at all, and many demonstrations of 
friendliness with the depressed classes were more theatrical than real. Reaction 
later hardened into opposition and the settlement was denounced in one quarter 
as the work of a smalt heterodox minority. This is not to say however that many 
caste HindnB, especially the more political minded, were not sincere in their desire 
to improve the status of the depressed classes and in their recognition of tbe 
inconsistency of that status with a democratic form of Government. The truth of 
the matter ib that a system So deeply embedded in the history and traditions of a 

n le, so much a part of their daily lives, is not likely to succumb to a sudden 
night of emotion. It must take many years of patient striving to relieve the 
depressed classes of the disadvantages under which they have so long laboured. 

Decline of Civil Disobedience 

Civil disobedience activities continued at a low ebb during the rest of the year. 
One significant feature was the abstention from further participation in the move¬ 
ment of the great majority of persons convicted earlier in the year and released on 
expiry of sentence. Efforts were made to revive interest by publishing programmes 
of future activities, by attempts to bold political conferences and by raids on 
Congress buildings seized by the Government in the early stages of tbe movement. 
These raids as a whole however were no more successful than other activities. It 
had now become clear tbat the second civil disobedience movement had definitely 
failed to win public support as not conceived in the best interests of the country. 
The position was amply recognized by the passage of the “Ordinance Bill” which, 
Introduced in the Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to tbe 15th December. The bill embodied the main provisions 
of the Speoial Powers Ordinance and was baBed on the realization that, while civil 
disobedience remained the accepted policy of a political organisation, the measures 
devised to combat it must be given a more permanent form than conld be secured 
by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist press and more sober 
opposition id the Assembly, the general view being that not “repression” but the 
speedy transfer of political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the 
country’s political ills. Certain changes wore accepted by the Government in Select 
Committee of which the most important was a time limitation of three years. The 
definition of picketing was also- modified but in this respect the Home Member 
made it plain that Government were definitely not prepared to go so far as those 
who wished to give a license to peaceful picbetting.” These changes did not how¬ 
ever satisfy tbe opposition. Their general view was voiced by Diwan Bahadnr 
Rangachariar who. after contending that non-co-operation originated with the dis¬ 
satisfaction caused by diarchy, declared that the special powers taken to meet an 
emergency were no longer necessary, now that the Government bad brought the 
movement under control. He also urged that the “repression” under which the 
country was suffering was quite inconsistent with the approach of the reforms. 
The bill was however passed by a satisfactory majority of 57 votes to 31, indicating 
the extent to which political opinion had been won over by the logic of facts to 
the Government’s view that civil disobedience could not, in the best interests of 
the country, be tolerated. By December provincial bills supplementing the Govern¬ 
ment of India's bill had been passed by substantial majorities and without serious 
opposition by the Legislative Councils of those provincss where the civil disobe- 
dienoe movement had been moBt intense, namely, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The _ powers with 
which the legislature thereby armed the executive constitute an effective guarantee 
against a revival of oivil disobedience and against subversive movements generally 
and the manner in which responsible opinion was thus marshalled againBt what is 
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& menace to any form of Government shonld be carefully weighed by those who feat 
that India may falter in assuming responsibility under a self-governing constitution. 

Terrorism in Bengal in 1932 

We propose now to attempt some description of the course of the terrorist move- 
mcnt in Bengal, which we have thought better to treat as a whole for the year 1932. 
Terrorist crimes were committed at almost regnlar intervals throughout the year 
and Teached a total of 97. Of these. 10 were murders, 27 attempted murders and 
57 dacoitiee. In the previous year the total number was 81, comprising 8 murders. 
23 attempted murders and 41 dacoitiee. The growth of the movement ia illustrated 
by comparing these figures with those for 1929 and 1930, when the outrages totalled 
8 and 53 respectively. The more outrageous and spectacular crimes committed du- 
riDg 1932irrqaire mention. On the 6th February at the convocation oeremony of 
the Calcutta University an attempt was made by a girl student to assassinate the 
Governor of Bengal; fortunately His Excellency was not injured. On the 30th 
April, at Midoapore, Mr. Douglas, the District Magistrate, was ehot and mortally 
wounded while attending a meeting of the District Board. _ On the 13lh May, at 
Dacca a gang of terrorist gunmen held up a passenger train and after wounding 
the guard robbed certain merchants of Ra. 32,000. In June on the 13th, Captain 
Cameron was shot dead while raiding a house in the Chittagong District where 
“wanted’’ terrorists were hiding ; and on the 27th. at Daces, Mr. Sen, an Indian 
Magistrate, was shot dead while asleep. On the 29th July, at Comilla, Mr. Elison, 
Superintendent of Police, wob shot in the back and died of his wounds. On the 5th. 
August an attempt was made in Calcntta on Sir Alfred Watson, the editor of the 
“Statesman," fortunately he was not injured. His assailant was captured but con¬ 
trived to take poison and died soon afterwards. On the 22nd August, at Dacca, Mr. 
Grsssby, Additional Superintendent of Police, was ehot at while bis car was held 
up at a level crossing and wounded. Oo the 24th September, at Pabartali, near 
Chittagong, an organised attack was made on the railway institute which was folly 
at the time with European and Anglo-Indian subordinate railway officials. A gang 
of terroriata suddenly appeared at the doors and windows, threw bombs into the 
hall and opened fire with guns and pistols. An elderly lady of 65, Mrs. Sullivan, 
was killed and thirteen persons of both sexes were wounded. The casualties would 
probably have been much greater but for the presence of mind of those who switch¬ 
ed off the lights. Four days later, on the 28ih September, another attempt waa 
made on Sir Alfred Watson; both he and his secretary were slightly wounded. Two 
of the assailants took poison and died. In November, on the 11th, Mr. Luke, the 
Superintendent of Rajsahi jail, while out driving with bis wife and daughter, 
was shot and wounded in the jaw ; and on the 20ih an attempt was made on one 
Abdul Khaliq, who was suspected of being a police informer and whose life had 
been threatened in two anonymous letters. In addition to these dastardly crimes a 
Dumber of dacoitiee were committed in various parts of Bengal, some to raise funds 
with which to further the movement and others to obtain revolvers and other arms. 

The feelings of the European and Anglo-Indian communities in Calcutta BDd 
Chittagong were deeply roused by these various outrages. There was however no 
hint of reprisals as in 1931 : the public generally were more appreciative of the 
difficulties of the situation and of the measures adopted to deal with it. 

During 1932 a number of drastic powers were taken Or re-taken with a view to 
increase the pressure on terrorist organizations. We have already mentioned the 
two ordinances promulgated towards the close of the previous year. The first of 
these, giving wider powers of detention without trial, was embodied before its expiry 
in an act (the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932) which became law in 
March, In May, just before the expiry of the ordinance promulgated in November, 
another ordinance was issued giving the local Government power to make rules to 
facilitate operations against the terrorist movement, and maxing attempts at murder 
punishable with death or transportation for life. This provision was later given 
permanent form by inclusion in an act passed in September (the Bengal Criminal 
Daw Second Amendment Act, 1932), while Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Act) placed on the statute book certain emergency powers previously taken by ordi¬ 
nance and re-enacted earlier provisions for the trial of terrorist offences by special 
procedure. At the end of the year another act was passed (the Bengal Criminal 
Daw Arms and Explosives Act) providing enhanced punishment for certain offences 
under the Arms and Explosives Act: this was directed not only against terrorists 
but also at smugglers and others engaged in the illicit arms traffic who though poa- 
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•ib!y not terrorists themselves supply the assassins with their weapons. Tn addition 
to the taking of these special powers, eix battalions of infantry were sent to Bengal 
from other parts of India at toe beginning of the cold weather and stationed at the 
worst centre of terrorist activity. This measure had a twofold object; on the one 
hand to encourage and Bustain both the loyal and peaceful sections of the population 
suffering from terrorist activities and Government servants, carrying out their duties 
in most trying circumstances ; and on the other hand to demonstrate to the revo¬ 
lutionary party and their secret sympathisers that the Government had ample power 
in the lost resort to suppress disorder. 

The greatest difficulty iD dealing with the terrorist movement is that of 
obtaining evidence. In many areas the rural population though loyal at heart 
have been intimidated and witnesses are reluctant to come .forward for fear of 
reprisals. This is particularly marked in Ohittngong where in addition many in¬ 
habitants are suspected of secret sympathy with the objects of the movement. The 
police had the utmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the miscreants respon¬ 
sible for the shocking outrage at the Pshartali railway institute which we nave 
already described. Although the police effected many highly creditable capture 
daring 1932 a number of organizers are still at large and appear to find no itdiffi- 
cnlty in obtaining recruits from yonng men of the upper middle classes, among 
whom unemployment is acute. Nevertheless, tho ^general situation is definitely more 
hopeful than in 1931. The difficulties of the local Government and the policy]:by 
which it is songht to surmount them cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following extract from a speech delivered by the Governor of Bengal on the 30th 

November 1932, “There is.a feeling in some quarters of disappointment that 

the drastio measures taken daring the past twelve months have not been productive 
of more immediate and- obvious results. Those who take that view fail, I think, 
to appreciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. In the 
past the suppression of outbreaks of a similar though less formidable character 
has taken a considerable time. Even eo I am satisfied that tbe position of Govern¬ 
ment is in many ways mnch stronger than it wae twelve months ago and I enter¬ 
tain no donbt whatever that the menace of terrorism will be fought down. Whether 
the poiaon which has induced these periodical outbreaks will be completely elimi¬ 
nated from the body politic depends primarily not upon Government but upon 
the fibre and quality of the people or Bengal. In the meantime I know of no 
sovereign remedy, of no heroio measure, to which a civilized Government can 
have recourse, that will ensure an immediate suppression of the evil. On what it 
is the fashion to call the “repressive side" of our policy we rely on steady pre¬ 
ssure and gradual strengthening of the resources of the Government, letting no 
opportunity slip of perfecting both the protective and the combative elements in 
oar armoury. Fortunately terrorism as an organized movement has continued to 
make headway only in Bengal and in 1932, as compared with 1930, ite spectacular 
manifestations also were almost confined to that province. Of the isolated 
terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere daring tho year under report the following 
were the most notable. la April an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. Gibson, 
the 'Commissioner of Ajmer, but the assailant's revolver misfired. In November, 
in Bihar and OrisBa an approver in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1930 was 
stabbed to death and a man who courageously tried to prevent the esoape of the 
assailant was fatally wonnded. 


The B. & Os Police Administration Report 


‘There was less revolutionary activity than in 1931, but the evidence is growing 
that the youth of Behar is developing a taste for terrorism and that he is prepared 
to act without guidance from Bengal” stated the Report on the Administration of 
Police in the province of Bihar and OriBsa for the year 1932 which wob published 
in September 1933. 

Tha Report further stated that in the laBt week of January two successful 
attempts were made to derail a train within a few miles of Patna but no deaths 
occurred. In these two cases the Police succeeded in bringing home a charge of 
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conspiracy against four tocal nationalist* whose solo object waa to canso damage to 
Government property. Two were sentenced to transportation for life, one to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and one turned approver. _ 

In Bhagalpore, there were two cases, one a dacoity with murder In which an 
old revolutionary suspect was implicated and sentenced to transportation for life, 
the other an attempted dacoity at the cSabor Post Office which led to the detection 
of a gang who had planned a aeries of raids on post offices. The police arrested 
two of the leaders of the gang with bomba on their persona and a conspiracy case 
was the result thereof. 

In November of the year, under review. Phanindra Nath Ghosh, an approver 
of the Lahore Conspiracy Case, was attacked by two men and died afterwarda of 
the injuries he received. In the Bame month about 40 persons—Jogendra Sukul's 
gang—were declared to be members of a criminal tribe. 

Different important Bengal absconders are known to have paid visits to the 
Jharia coal-fields during the year. 

' A Sub-Inspector and a member of the pnblio were shot dead by b disgruntled 
constable of the 24 Perganas who subsequently committed suicide. 

Referring to the Civil Disobedience Movement the Report stated that the prompt 
action taken against the leaders when the Civil Disobedience campaign re-opened 
early in January paralysed the Congress. Underground activity continued for some 
time and resulted in occasional out-breeke of violcnca 

The first serious dash was at Motihari oo January 28, (Independence Day) 
when the police were oompelled to open fire in order to frustrate a determined 
attempt by s mob to re-occupy a paodal seised by the police. Two rioters were 
killed and several injured. Thereafter, said the report, a widespread organisation 
for the preparation and cireulatioo of leaflets containing ‘Maliciously untruthful 
or distorted accounts of events’' was started and continued with varying degrees 
of success throughout the year. 

A popular form of activity was the erection of flags on pnblio buildings and 
this led to serious incidents. As, for instance, in the month of February of the 
year nnder review, attempts to hoist flags on the police buildings at Tarapnr in 
Monghyr district and at Sheohar in Muzaffarpnr bad to be dispersed by firing of 
gun. The total casualties were 18 killed and 32 wounded. Those two events 
caused considerable excitement in Congress circles, but from that time demonstra¬ 
tions were less violent and the efforts of the leaders to stage spectacular shows such as 
the attempts to recapture the Badaqnat and other Ashrams and to hold conferences 
at Cuttack and Gaya were easily frustrated. 

Eleven pamphlets were proscribed during 1932. Four prosecutions under section 
124A Indian PeDal Code and one under Section 153A, Indian Penal Code, ended ia 
conviction. 


The U. P. Police Administration Report * 

The following references to political and revolutionary activities are made in the 
U. P. Police Administration Report for 1932 published in November 1933 :— 

Towards the cod of 1931, the Congress made preparations for a fresh no-rent 
campaign in certain districts of these provioces. The Government countered with 
the United Provinces Ordinance which was promulgated on December 14th, 1931, 
and, a little later on. certain Congress leaders were arrested for breaches of this 
Ordinance. 

On his return to India from the Round Table Conference. Mr. Gandhi decided 
to support his followers in the campaign they had launched against the Govern¬ 
ment. and his arrest followed as a matter of course. Within a few months open 
Congress activity had almost ceased, though secret propaganda continued by means 
of pamphlets and other publications. 

Demonstrations were attempted in certain places on Independence Day, January, 
26 and on Azad Day, February 27, but they were promptly suppressed, A National 
Week was instituted early in April, which included Boycott Day, Women and 
Children s Day, and Jallianwalla Day and there were some slight disturbranccs in 
connection with the celebrations of the week. These disturbances were quickly 
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Bnppressed. Thereafter the Congress adopted a more pernicious form of activity. 
Combustibles were dropped into letter boxeB, telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, trains were stopped, and railway carriages were set on fire. All these senseless 
sabotage could not have had the support of the more thoughtful members of 
Congress and many of them most have condemned it in their hearts. Sporadic 
efforts were made to revive interest in the Congress movement during the year, but 
they met with little success. 

The Premier’s Award on the question of the franchise was published on August 
16 and two days later it was announced that Mr. Gandhi intended to fast unto 
death unless separate electorates for the depressed classes were abolished. A hurried 
meeting of the leaders of all classes at Poona decided that the seats shonld be 
reserved for the depressed classes within the general constituencies. This decision 
was accepted by the Premier and Mr. Gandhi’s fast came to an end. 

Thereafter tne question of untouchabilily was taken up by the Congress with 
avidity, and by the end of the year it had overshadowed all other Congress 
activities. 

The failure of Congress to make good their promises led to increased revolutionary 
activity. There were no less than 25 bomb outrages during the year, though in the 
majority of cases the bombs were so erode that they failed to explode or they did 
little damage. Thirteen bombs were thrown at police officers or were placed near 
police buildings or were hurled into the courtyards of police stations and outposts. 

Ten constables were injured by these explosions, one seriously. 

It was natural that with the inception of the Civil Disobedience movement at the 
beginning of the year, and the continuance of a good deal of terrorist activity, the 
Special Branch shonld have had another busy year. On many occasions information 
supplied by this branch enabled districts to deal successfully with the various 
phases of tne Congress movement, but its activities were chiefly directed towards 
combating the terrorist movement, and in this it achieved considerable success. 

At tbe end of 1931 revolutionary leaders and absconders met in the Meerut 
district to map out a few plan of campaign. Several of these persons were subse¬ 
quently arrested by the Special Branch and by the Delhi Police. On January 23, 

Mr. Pilditcb of the Special Branch arrested Yashpal, the “Commander-in-Chief” in 
Allahabad, after a revolver duel which gained him the King’s Police Medal. This was 
followed in April by the arrest by the Delhi and Meerut Police of 6 men who had 
joined forces with the Delhi group of terrorists. In August extensive raids carried oat 
by the special branch officers and the Cawnpore Police in Cawnpore resulted in 
about20 arrests and the recovery of several fire arms including five revolvers. This<'"~ 
action dealt a severe blow to the terrorist organisation in the United Province, It! ■-/' 
Agra successful investigation by Criminal Investigation Department officers led to t]ief 
recovery of four revolvers and one automatic pistol and the institution of a conspi¬ 
racy case against half a dozen persons. These are instances of the more important 
success achieved by the Special Branch during the year. 

Altogether during the year Criminal Investigation Department officers recovered 
thirteen revolvers, five pistols, eight bombshells, three guns and a quantity of • 
ammunition and explosive material, while the District Police recovered seven 
revolvers, three pistols, one gun, one small-bore rifle and fourteen country-made 
bombs. 

During the first six months of the year there were 22 cases under the Explosive 
Act eleven of which were the work of revolutionaries. Seven cases in Allahabad 
may be attributed to a gang the members of which were later arrested in Cawnpore. 

In Lucknow a bomb explosion injured six policemen, while in another such explo¬ 
sion a lady was injured. The fact that only three unimportant cases were reported 
during the second half of the year must be attributed to earlier and good 
surveillance. . .... 

No less than fifty revolutionaries were convicted under ordinary law during the 
year while an additional eighty revolutionaries and their associates, went to jail for 
offences oommitted in pursuance of the Congress campaign. 



The Bengal Administration Report 1931-32 

The ‘Bengal Administration Report for the year 1931-32 was published in 
November 1933, and we make the following exoerpta from it 

The main object of the Delhi settlement of 5th March 1931 had boen aohievcd 
when Congress decided to take part in the further discussions of the Round Table 
Conference, and Mr. Gandhi Bailed for England to attend the Conference, While 
Government, however, scrupulously observed their side of the agreement. Congress 
seized the opportunity to consolidate their position and to make preparations for 
a freeh attack on constituted authority. A movement for the non-payment of rent 
was Isuncbed in the United Provinces, an agitation of a frankly revolutionary 
nature wsb set on foot in the North-West Frontier 'Province, and Bengal followed 
Buit when at the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference held at Berhampore in 
the first week of December a resolution was passed urging the people of Bengal 
to prepare for the coming fight and to institute an immediate boycott of British 
goods and British concerns. Snch threats could not be ignored aud the Govern¬ 
ment of India made the necessary preparations to meet them. 

Revival of Civil Disobedience 

On his return from England Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram on the 29th December 
1931 to His Excellency the Viceroy in which he asked if the promulgation of the 
Ordinances—he was referring to Ordinances which had been issued to deal with 
the litnatiou on the Frontier and in the United Provinces and Bengal—was to be 
taken as an indication that friendly relations between Government and Congress 
had come to an end. The Viceroy replied justifying his action and informing Mr. 
Gandhi that there could be no discussion of those measures and that they would 
remain in foroe until they had served the pnrpose for which they had boon adopted. 
On the 1st January 1932 Mr. Gandhi announced that he had decided to be guided 
by the Congress Working Committee which had passed a resolution favouring a 
reversion to civil disobedience. The resolution had demanded “adequate relief’ in 
respect of the Ordinances, free scope in any future negotiations and consultations 
to prosecute the Congress claim to complete independence and the carrying on of 
the administration of the country “in consultation with popular representatives 
pending the attainment of each independence,” 
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There was only one possible answer to these demands and that was given in 
the Ordinances Nos. II—V promulgated on the 4th Janary 1932, the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. In the 
statement which accompanied their issue the Government of India reviewed the 
march of Congress along the “barren road of non-oo-operation” since December 
1929 and showed how in using their full resources to meet the challenge of civil 
disobedience they were fighting the battje not only of the present Government but 
of the governments of the future. Parliament was pleased to a scheme of constitu¬ 
tional reforms which had been accepted as reasonable by the great majority of the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference and had given undertaking that every effort 
would be made to overcome as quickly as possible the difficulties m the way of ita 
early attainment. At such a juncture the Government of India could not permit any 
outside political organisation to usurp their functions and they were bound to take 
every step that was necessary to suppress a lawless movement which would hinder 
the work of political advance. 

The drive against civil disobedience began forthwith. On the 4th January Mr. 
Gandhi waB arrested and in Bengal the more active and dangerous leaders of the 
movement were _ imprisoned. Various local associations whose object was to en¬ 
courage or participate in illegal activities were declared unlawful, while the places 
in their occupation were seized by Government under the Ordinance. The polioy was 
one of rapid and vigorous &ction. Any breaches of the law or defence oi authority 
were met by immediate arrest and prosecution and the whole resources of Govern¬ 
ment were thrown in against civil disobedience from the outset. 
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Effect of Ordinances 

Responsible members of the community were not long in realising that Govern¬ 
ment were resolved to maintain law and order at all costs sad to afford adequate 
protection to the law-abiding against the intimidation of the agents of Congress, 
Those who were wavering in their allegiance therefore took heart and openly 
declared themselves to be on the side of Government. Congress on the Other hand 
was staggered by the swiftness and decision with which it was attacked. Bereft of 
leadership by the incarceration of personalities Bach as Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel ana Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta aud deprived one after another of those who 
soeceeded them, the movement suffered from lack of co-ordination from the atari 
and was never allowed to become the menace it was in 1930 and 1931. The follow¬ 
ing is a description month by month of the coarse of civil disobedience during 1932. 

The Struggle 

The "dictators” and others who continued the struggle made a great effort to 
incite (he public to participate in the celebration of “independence day” on the 26th 
January in the hope that this would lead to clashes between the demonstrators and 
the police. In Calcutta, however, that expectation was frustrated by the closing of 
the public parks so that no meeting of any size was held and no serious distur¬ 
bance ensued. In the mufassal the few meetings which were held attracted scant 
attention and the large and hostile crowds which used to be a feature of such 
demonstrations in the past wore conspicuous by their absence. 

In February, as the result presumably of orders issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee organised attempts, seldom successful, were made to hoist the 
Congress flag on Government buildings in the mufassal. An increasing share of 
the work was taken by women both because it was becoming more difficult to find 
male recruits and because the presence of womenfolk was calculated to prove au 
embarrassment to the police. 

Id March the celebration of the anniversary of Mr. Gandhi’s march to Dandi 
at the opening of bis salt campaign of 1930 proved a complete fiasco, while 
“Bhsgat Singh day”, which was warmly sponsored by the Congress in spite of its 
professed abhorrence of violence, was equally a failure. At places in the 
Sntahata and Tamlnk thanas of the Midnapore district additional police forces bad 
to be posted at the cost of the inhabitants who had taken part in disorderly mass 
demonstrations. 

in April His Excellency Sir John Anderson who had taken over charge as 
Governor of Bengal on the 29th of March, in replying to addresses of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and of tbe Marwari Association refuted the assertion that 
the Ordinances were prejudicial to tbo interests of trade and commerce and pointed 
out that civil disobedience had preceded the Ordinances. The latter were designed 
and administered for the protection and benefit of the law-abiding sections of the 
community and especially for those whose normal pursuits, commercial and finan¬ 
cial, rendered them moat vulnerable to auy disturbances affecting the safety of 
property and the maintenance of credit. 

lo Bank urn, Midnamir and the Arambagh sub-division of the district of Hooghly. 
the efforts of the Conjflvss representatives were successful in working up opposition 
to the realisation of union board taxes, a success to which the prevailing, economic 
distress was an important contributory factor. In the Nandigram tbaua of the 
Midnapore district a small party of police while engaged in dispersing a salt de¬ 
monstration was attacked by a hostile mob on which it had to open fire. An. addi¬ 
tional police force was consequently posted at that place at the cost of the inhnbi-. 
tante while similar measures were tnken at Sonamukhi, a municipality of the 
Vishnupur sub-division, because of the defiant and disorderly conduct of. the 
inhabitants. , , ■ _ 

The ordinancee, were due to lapse . at the end of June and before deciding the 
question of their renewal their value in. .combating civil disobedience and the 
attitude adopted towards them by the people os a whole were reviewed. It appeared 
from the reports of Divisional Commissioners that the Ordinances had .been used 
both in rural and urban areas with entirely salutary results. That the Ordinances 
were effective ogaiust Civil Disobedience was proved by the progressive decline 
month by month in the number of convictions both under the ordinary law and 
under the Ordinances. The movement, however, wns not dead, and there was 
reason to believe that in some parts of the province at leaBt the continuance of the 
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powers conferred by the Ordinance* was absolutely necessnry if conditions were 
not to revert to a atste of lawlessness. The Government of India accepted this 
view and the main provision* of the Ordinances were accordingly promulgated in 
a consolidated form in the Special Powers Ordinance of the 30th June. 

The new Ordinance left the extension of its “emergency powers” provisions to 
the discretion of Local Governments. In Bengal it was at first extended to 16 
districts only out of 27, though subsequently it was found necessary to extend 
provisions, but not all, to certain other districts, 

Midnapore 

In June attempts were made to hold district political conferences at Howrah, 
Jhenida in the Jessore district and Tehata in the district of Nadia. At all three places 
the police prevented the delegates from assembling and no conferences were held. At 
Tehata, however, the attitude of the crowda was aggressive, the police who were accom¬ 
panied by the District Magistrate had to open fire and one person was killed and 
Beveral others wonnded. Endeavours were also made to hold a provincial conference 
at Calcutta but that design was frustrated by the prevention of the departure of 
delegates from their respective districts, the closing of the parks and by a number 
of preventive arrests in Calcutta. The imposition of an additional police force in 
the municipality of Midnapore, the headquarters of a district long notorious |for its 
adherence to the cult of lawlessness, was sanctioned. In July at Masuria and 
Dantan, both places io the Midnapore diatrict, the police hal to fire on unruly 
mobs which had assembled to attend political conferences and had refused to dis- 

E erse when ordered to do so. A collective fine was imposed in August on Mohesh- 
athan and four adjoining villages of the 24-Parganas, long a stronghold of civil 
disobedience and long conspicuous for its resistance to authority. In October 
certain sections of the Special Powers Ordinance were extended to the districts of 
Mymensingb, Murshidahad and Faridpnr, chiefly in order to facilitate the taking 
of land and buildings for the accommodation of troops and military police. - Novem¬ 
ber saw a recrudescence of tronble in the Midnapore district where considerable 
difficulty was experienced in collecting tbe taxes assessed for the maintenance of 
the additional police io the Tamluk sub-division. In tbe same district a collective 
fine was imposed under the Special Powers Ordinance npon villages in the Nandi* 
gram thana and another upon villages in the thana of Mahisndal for acts of law¬ 
lessness done in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience movement. In tbe last month 
of the year Midnapore continued to bo troublesome and collective fines were im¬ 
posed on certain villages in the police stations of Tamluk, Ramnngar and Contai 
for the harbouring of Civil Disobedience volunteers and for doing wanton damage 
to the property ot a president panebaynt and chowkidars who gave informationa 
leading to their arrest. In other districts, however, the movement waB by now 
practically quiescent and bad ceased to give cause for anxiety. 

Bengal Public Security Act 

Such waa the position at. the close of the year. Congress had failed, and 
Government had successfully fulfilled the purpose put hefore it in the Viceroy’s 
statement of the 4th January. But the special powers which made the successful 
accomplishment of_ that task possible were to llnpse with the expiry of the Special 
Powers Ordinance in December. As a measure of precaution the Local Government 
decided that it. ought to take powers to enable it (io the words of the Statement. 

Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill) “in case of emergency to combat 
activities which are subversive of law and order, or prejudicial to the public secu¬ 
rity and for the suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government aro 
inadequate, and the Bengal Public Security Bill was introduced and passed at tho 
November session of tho Legislative Council. The Act is definitely a weapon to ba 
kept tn reserve and employed only when and where necessary to counter a recrude¬ 
scence of Civil pisobedience, or a movement of a similar nature. So far it has 
been necessary to extend it only to three Bub-divisions of Midnapore district, that 
stronghold of _ obstinate defiance of authority, and to Arambagh sub-division ol the 


Terrorism : Assassinations & Attempted Murders 
tbe 6th of February at the Convocation of the Calcutta University a woman 
8 b°°t His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson who was presiding 
at the meeting in his capacity of Chancellor. The shots, though fired at oloae range, 
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fortunately missed their target and His Excellency escaped unhurt. The perpetrator 

the crime was subsequently sentenced to 9 years’ rigorous imprisonment. On . 
30th April Mr. R. Douglas, a successor of the late Mr. J. Peddte as District Magis- ’ 
trat e of Midoapore, was fired at and mortally wounded by two terrorists while 
presiding at a meeting of the District Board. One of the assailants made good 
his escape but the other was pursued, arrested aod subsequently hanged. On 13th 
June Captain Cameron of the 28th Gurkhas was killed during a raid upon a house 
at Dhalghat in the Chittagong district in course of which one of the absconding 
leaders of the Chittagong Armoury Raid, Nirmal Ben, and one other abscouder 
were killed in attempting to escape. On 27th June Baba Kamakhya Prasad Ben, 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate, who had incurred odium by his work as a special officer 
in suppressing Civil Disobedience in the MunBhigunj sub-division, was fired at and 
killed while asleep in biB lodging at Dacca. His assailant was subsequently traced, 
tried and sentenced to death. On 29lh July Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Super¬ 
intendent of Police^ Tippers, was attacked by a revolutionary armed with a revolver 
and received such grievous injuries that he expired a week after the outrage. His 
assailant has not yet been brought to justice. On 6th August a terrorist fired at 
point-blank range at Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the “Statesman” as he was 
approaching hiB office in a car. The Bhot miraculously missed its mark, and the 
would-be assassin took poison and died shortly after hie arrest. Less than three 
weeks later there followed another shooting outrage, the victim on this occasion 
being Mr. 0. G. Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca. The injuries 
received by Mr. Grassby though serious were not of a dangerous nature. The assail¬ 
ant, who was wounded by shots fired by Mr. Grassby’s guard, was captured as he 
was attemptieg to escape, and subsequently convicted ana sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life. On Saturday 24th September occurred the most foul and cowardly 
of ail the crimes yet perpetrated by the terrorists. At Pafaartali close to Chitta¬ 
gong, a body of them attacked at night the unprotected Railway Institute which 
was then crowded by persons of both sexes. Standing at the doors and windows 
of ths building they fired revolvers and muskets at the defenceless occupants and 
threw bombs on the floor, killing one elderly European lady and wounding seven 
men and five women, One of the attacking party a young woman who had 
apparently taken poison was found dead near the scene of the occurrence. As no 
information was forthcoming regarding the perpetrators of this outrage. Government 
after warning the inhabitants of Chittagong imposed on the Hindu community of 
the area concerned a heavy collective fine. On the 28th September a second attempt 
was made on the life of Sir Alfred Watson. On this occasion the assailants 
followed and overtook Sir Alfred’s car in one of their own, fired with -their revol¬ 
vers at close quarters and wounded Sir Alfred aud his lady Secretary and' his 
driver. Two of the terrorists took poison and died in the belief that they could 
not effect tbeir escape while the third was successful in eluding pursuit. Skilful 
police investigation resulted in six men being placed on their trial, one of whom 
was sentenced to transportation of life, two others to shorter iterras and three acquitted. 
On the 18th November Mr. 0. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of Rnjsahi Central 
Jail was attacked in his car at dusk by three men and seriously injured in the 
head by revolver shots. The assailants though pursued half-heartedly by some 
people who happened to bo in the vicinity escaped. Oue, however, was traced and 
BubBequentiy sentenced to transportation for seven years. 

Other terrorist Crimes 

In ths month of January there were three casoB of armed robbery, including an 
attack on the mail van of the Noakhali train near Laksam Junction by six armed 
youths who held up the postal sorter and made off with the insured covers. There 
were two cases of murderous assault upon Government officers, the victim of one 
being a sergeant of the Dacca City police who was set upon and badlv wounded 
by four young men who stole his revolver. In February two armed robberies were 
committed. In March guns were stolen on two occasions in the district of Dacca, 
the owner of the gun in one of those cases being done to death. Five men armed 
with revolvers ana daggers raided Charmuguria post office in the district of Farid- 
pur. Remarkable courage was, however, displayed both by membera of the postal 
stnff and bv a number of villagers, who, despite the fact that one of their number 
was stabbed to death and three others injured, persevered in the pursuit until they 
overtook and overpowered all the raiders. In April there _ were four attacks by 
armed youths on postal . peons . and- mail runners resulting in one instance .in the 
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death of a peon. An armed robbery was committed in a train in the Rangpnr 
district nnd an armed dacoity io a merchant’s Bhop in Calcutta. In May several 
youths stopped a train by pulling the communication cord at Trzgaon near Dacca, 
stole over thirty thousand rupees from a passenger, fired at and wounded the guard 
and made off io a taxi which they eventually had to abandon, leaving about one 
fourth of the spoils behind. At Angaria in the Faridpur district fonr terrorists 
were frustrated in an attempt to steal the bag of a mail runner by the bravery of a 
local kabiraj and some chowkidars who, in spite of being fired on by the robbers, 
refused to be shaken off until they ultimately succeedt-d in capturing tbe four men. 
One of the latter bad been so badly wounded by a fishing spear during tho chase 
that he died of his injuries tbe following day. At Dacca the guard of a retired 
official was waylaid and hia revolver stolen, while in Comilla three youths were 
arrested with revolvers in their possession shortly after they bad committed a mail 
robbery. In June several armed dacoiliea were committed and there was also a 
serious theft of maguzme rifles and other srma from the house of a zamindar at 
Rnngpur. In October an important absconding terrorist and a companion were 
arrested in the Barisal district with a pistol and a bomb in their possession, while in 
Calcutta the arrest of two Other leading absconders led to tbe finding of several 
weapons and bombs. In November at Dbamrai in Dacca district a mail runner 
who had been fired at and wounded by art armed robber courageously attacked hia 
assailant and with the help of some members of the public succeeded in making 
him prisoner. The concluding month of tbe year was marked by the arrcBta in 
Bengal of one escaped terrorist convict, one esesprd detenu, one absconding detenu 
and four other suspects in whose possession arms and ammunition were found while 
one of the absoodore of the Chittagong Armoury RaidiCase who was also wanted in 
connection with the shooting of Captain Cameron was arrested at Rangoon by the 
Burma police. The 1st March 1932 saw the conclusions of the long-drawn-out 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case trial, which commenced on the lltb September 1930. 
Thirty persona were tried, twelve of whom were sentenced to transportation for life 
and two to lesser sentences. Sixteen were acquitted. 

Action Against Terrorism 

Power had been taken by Ordinance IX of 1931, subsequently replaced by Act IV 
of 1932 to amend the Bengal Criminal Lavr Amendment Act of 1930, so as to make 
it possible to take preventive action against members of terrorist associations as such 
and also -against persons who, though not themselves members, did any act to attatst 
the operation of any such association. It bad also made possible the arrest of those 
members of revolutionary associations, often the lenders and organisers, who stood 
in tbe background and avoided participation in violent acts, - The promulgation of 
the Ordinance was followed in -the last two months of 1931 by an acceleration of 
tbe rate of arrests to a figure • never before attained and in order to provide the 
additional accommodation required a new camp had been opened in December 1931. 
From January 1932 there was another rapid riso in the number of arrests, the 
highest figure reached being well over one hundred for • the month of October. 
Adjustments of accommodation made it possible to augment the numbers that 
could be detained at tho camps at ■ Hijli, Buxa nud Berhampore, but this did not 
prove adequate and the Berhampore enmp had to be extended, the new section being 
ready for occupation in November 1932. ' 

Externment op Detenus and Reg, III Prisoners 

The advantages of having dangerous persons removed altogether outside the 
province had long been recognised by the Local Government and in consonance with 
this view the Government or India agreed early in 1932 to deal with a few of the 
lcadipg and most dangerous detenus under Regulation III of 1818 and detain them 
in jails outside the Province. The number of dangerous revolutionaries however was 
large, plotting still went on within the camps, communication in spite of all precau¬ 
tions was kept up between those in detention and their allies outside, and it soon 
became clear that considcratioua of safety demand tbnt still more of the influential 
revolutionary leaders should be sent outside the Province. A Bill therefore 
to amend the Bengal Criminal ' Law Amendment Act so as to permit 
? j- e *^ ernmen t °f detenus from Bengal was placed by tho Government of 
India before the Legislative Assembly and was passed on the 30th March 1932, The 
Government of India found a suitable Bite at Dcoli in Ajraer-Merwara and a now 
^detention jail was opened there, with 'accommodation .foti one hundred detenus on the 
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19th April 1932. Within a few months it was occupied almost to its full capacity. 
The value of Bending detenus to this remote locality having been proved, the Govern* 
ment of India have agreed to extend the jail so as to accommodate four hundred 
more detenus and it is expected that this additional accommodation will be available 
early in 1933. • 

A second deterrent measure taken in the anti-terrorist campaign was to re-open the 
Andaman Island as a place of imprisonment for persons who had been convicted of 
terrorist crimes. Two batches totalling fifty eight prisoners were despatched from 
this province in 1932. >■ ■' 

On the 18th August a communique was issued announcing the decision of the 
Government of India on a representation of the Government of Bengal to augment 
very substantially the military forces in the Presidency. In spite of the special 
measures which had been, taken assassinations aud the commission of political crimes 
had not ceased and it was believed that ocular proof of the reserves of power 
possessed by Government would both hearteo their supporters and show to those 
anxious to subvert ordered government that they were determined to crush the for¬ 
ces of disorder. This belief has not been falsified, and there is no doubt that the 
presence of the augmented garrison has greatly contributed to the improved situation 
which gradually came about towards the end of the year. This augmented garrison 
consists of one battalion of British infantry and six battalions of Indian infantry 
and is stationed at Dacca, Comilla, MymeuBiogh, Baidpur, Chittagong and Midna; 
pore. 

The Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance which had been promulgated on the 
30th November 1931 tn order to give Government special powers to deal with ths 
situation in Chittagong was due to expire on the 31at May 1932- Chapter I, being 
the emergency powers portion of that Ordinance, had been applied only in the 
Chittagong district, while chapter II which conferred powers to. appoint special 
crimiual eourts was extended to the whole of Bengal. Before, however, the latter 
Ordinance expired at the end of December the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Bill which was designed to give Government the special powers it had been- furnish¬ 
ed with up to then under the Ordinances was introduced in August in the ^ local 
Legislative Council. The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill was, intro¬ 
duced in the same session the most important provision of which .was that which 
conferred upon Commissioners powers to pass a sentence of death for an 
attempt to commit murder. Both those Bills were passed by substantial majorities. 
Finally, at the November session of the Legislative Council, was passed the Bengal 
Crimiual Law (ArmB and Explosives) Bill, 1932 the object of which was to make 
punishable with transportation for life certain offences under the Indian Arms Act, 
1878, and the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 and to provide for the trial by Special 
Courts of certain offences committed in connection with the smuggling of weapons 
and ammunition under the Arms Act, 

The terrorist situation during 1932 mny be summed up briefly as follows. The 
first three-quarters of ths year gave little cause for satisfaction, and during Septem¬ 
ber and October there was a period of grave anxiety. But as the year drew to a 
cUme, except for the outrage at Rajshahi when Mr. Luke was attacked, conditions 
improved and they were certainly better at the close of the year than they had been 
for Borne time previously. It would be folly to prophesy and the end of the road is 
still a long wny off, but it cannot be denied that a feeling of confidence had grown 
up among the supporters of Government by the end of 1932 which had not been 
there during the previous two years. ThiB is to be attributed to the steady and 
resolute pressure which it was the policy of Government to exert and to the moral 
effect of Government's determination to use all their resources to crush terrorism, 
a determination which was manifested by legislative measures, in an improved and 
enlarged intelligence system without which no success could be expected, and by the 
proof afforded by an augmented military garrison that the Central Government stood 
behind the Local Government. That these measures were bearing fruit . was shown 
duriDg the latter part of the year by a Dumber of valuable captures of wanted men, 
Arras and documents, captures which constituted a severe blow to one at least of the 
terrorist groups. 


Communal Award and Poona Pact 

The communal decision announced on the 15th August waB confined in scope 
to the Provincial Legislatures. While the promulgation of the award was necesBita- 
, ted by the,,fact thflt the continued failure, of the communities to reach an agreement 
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was retarding the plans for the framing of a new constitution. His Majesty’s 
Government made it clear that this decision was not necessarily final and that, until 
the projected Government of India Bill became law, it would be open to tho commu¬ 
nities concerned to devise by mutual agreement some other workable scheme. Under 
the terms of the Bward, election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, European 
and Sikh constituencies was to be by persons voting in separate communal electo¬ 
rates covering between them the whole area of Province. Provision was to be made 
in the constitution itself for revision after ten years with the assent of the communi¬ 
ties affected. All qualified electorates who were not voters eitheir in a Muhammadan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian or European constituency were to vote in a 
general constituency. Members of the depressed classes or scheduled castes qualified 
to vote were to vote in a general constituency. As these castes were unlikely 
for some time to be able by this means alone to procure adequate represen¬ 
tation in the Legislature, a number of special seats was assigned to them, to be 
filled by election from special constituencies in which only members of the depressed 
classes electomlly aualified were to vote, both iu a general and special constituen¬ 
cies for the scheduled castes would be terminated after twenty years ; in tha mean¬ 
time they might be abolished with the consent of the classes concerned. 

Allocation of Beats in Bengal 

' The communal decision gave a house of 250 members for Bengal. Kigthy of 
these seats, inclnding two women’s seats, were allocated to tho general electorate 
which is equivalent to the present non-Muhammadan electorate. Of the eighty 
general scats, ten were to be given to tho scheduled castes, the Muhammadans were' 
given 119 seals including two for women, Indian Christians were given two, Anglo- 
Indians fonr including one for a woman, and Europeans elven. Of the special scats 
landholders were given five, universities two, labour eight and commerce, industry, 
mining and planting nineteen, fourteen for Europeans and five for Indians. The 
numbers of the cbi3 communities were fixed mainly on their population ratios ; 
those of the Europeans followed the Minorities Pact. The consentient readjustment 
in the numbers between Muhammadans and Hindus was very badly received by the 
Hindus, whose numbers, relatively to their strength in the present Council, were 
considerably reduced. Many of their leaders assorted that the decision deliberately 
victimised them as a community on account of their past political activities. Borne 
Muhammadans also criticised the award because it did not concede all that they had 
demanded ; but on the whole the Muhammadan community was satisfied with what 
it had received. A motion to sdjotirn the business of the House in connection with 
the award was discussed in the Legislative Council on the 23rd August and, after a 
debate which showed few signs of very high feeling, was talked out. Of the four 
Hindu members who spoke, three Btrongly opposed the Premier’s decision. The 
Muhammadans, while accepting the award, contended that it was unsatisfactory to 
their community. The Europeans held that an award of this sort Was essential, as 
no future constitution would prove workable without a settlement of the question of 
communal representation. 

Daring the same session considerable interest was created by a resolution of a 
Muhammadaa member favouring a system of joint electorates in the future constitu¬ 
tion, Government did not formally vote on this resolution, The Hon’ble Member 
in the Political Department explained that Government thought that separate 
electorates were not desirable in thcmsclvee bat that there were practical considera¬ 
tions which could not be overlooked and which indicated that separate electorates 
must continue for some time to come. The resolution was carried by a majority of 
fifteen, moBt of the Muhammadan members opposing it, though some gave Bupport 
to the principle of joint electorate if coupled with adult euflrage, 

Mb. Gandhi’s Fast 

Keen interest was aroused by the publication of the correspondence which had 
passed between the Premier and the Secretary of State for India on the one band 
and Mr. Gandhi on the other in connection with the latter’s threat to ‘laBt unto 
death’ unless the grant of separate electorates for the depressed classes in the new 
constitution was withdrawn, followed as it was by the commencement of the fast. In 
his letter to Mr. Gandhi explaining the reasons for the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Premier poiuted out that, while full consideration had been given to 
the declared opposition of caste Hindus to the permanent segregation of the depressed 
desses from the Hindu community, it had on the other hand been impossible to 
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ignore the urgent representations of the depressed classes for special consideration 
and it had been felt that it waB the duty of Government to safeguard the right of 
those classes to a fair proportion of representation in the Legislature. By the com¬ 
munal decision the depressed classes would remain a part of the Hindu community 
while they will receive through a limited number of special constitueocies the means 
of safeguarding their rights and interests. All depressed class voters would be in¬ 
cluded in the general Hindu constituencies so that higher caste candidates would 
have to solicit their votes while depressed class candidates who stood for election in 
a general constituency would have to solicit the votes of the higher castes. Such 
an arrangement would have the effect of preserving the unity of Hindu society. It 
would appear therefore that Mr. Gandhi was threatening to starve himself to death 
’not in order to secure that the depressed classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus, which had already been provided, not to maintain the unity of Hin¬ 
dus which had also been provided, but solely to prevent the depressed classes who 
admittedly suffered from terrible (calamities, from being able to secure a limited 
number of representatives of their owo choosing to speak on their behalf in Legis¬ 
latures which will have a dominating influence over their future." 

The Pact 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s decision with its possible consequences caused great 
perturbation in the minds of the Hindns of Bengal. Meetings were held and public 
appeals were issued to launch a campaign against nntouchability. Temples, the 
doors of which had for centuries been closed to the depressed classes, were thrown 
open in the hope that this gesture would inspire them with sufficient confidence to 
rely on the higher castes to represent their _ interests in the Legislature. It is still 
too early to decide how far this agitation against uotouchability is likely to persist 
aB a genuine movement but there can be no doubt that many Hindu leaders sin¬ 
cerely deprecate the separation of the depressed classes from the general body of 
their community, as they realise that such, a separation is likely to prove a handi¬ 
cap for Hindus in the struggle for power under the new constitution. The agita¬ 
tion as is well known resulted in the Poona Pact of the 25th September. So far 
os Bengal is concerned the effect is to reserve thirty out of the general seats in 
the Provincial Legislature for the depressed classes. In place of the separate elec¬ 
torates prescribed in the communal decision, the Pact introduces joint electorates. 
Elections will be subject to a double procedure. All members of the depressed 
classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will form an elec¬ 
toral college which will eleot a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 
classes for each reserved seat by the method of a single vote, and the four persons 
receiving the highest number of votes at the primary elections will be candidates 
for election in the joint electorate. The Pact stipulates that the system of primary, 
election and the panel of candidates for election to the Legislature will come to an 
end after ten years unless terminated in the meantime by mutual agreement be¬ 
tween the parties concerned. 

Govt. Accept the Pact 

The acceptance of the agreement by His Majesty’s Government, followed as it 
was by the end of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was held with feelings of relief by the Hindu 
community. When, however, the leaders of the higher castes in Bengal, their raiDds 
free of anxiety (or the safety of the Mahatma, were able quietly to consider the 
full implication of the terms of the agreement, its disadvantages became only too 
clearly apparent and opinion definitely crystallised against a Paot in the framing of 
which no representative of the caste Hindus of this Province had taken part, and 
the torms of which were bo much less favourable to them than the award of the 
Premier. , 

Agrarian Trouble * 

v The depressed conditions which had prevailed in 1931 in agricultural areas, and 
particularly those that grew jute, continued in the year under report and in certain 
placea were taken advantage of by Congress representatives iu order to create dis¬ 
content amongst the raiyatB. Iu Jauuary meetings were organised by agitators in 
the Noabhali district with the object of stirring up feelings on communist lines, 
aB had been done towards the end of the preceding year in the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict of Tippers. Ia the Mymeusingh district associations of cultivators were formed 
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with the object of refusing to pry the rente of Zoroindnre end also the debts of 
money-lenders. February saw a recrudescence of the trouble in the Tippers dis¬ 
trict in which Congress agents took part, and a large mob which was gathered at 
a demonstration in favour of the non-payment of routs attacked e Sub-Inspector 
and a body of constables and had to be fired on before it would disperse. The 
District Magistrate of Mymensingh took action under the Emergonoy Powers 
Ordinance against two Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council who hnd 
been fomenting the movement for the non-payment of rent, while Bimilar action 
was taken in the Faridpur district against the Vice-Chairman of the Mndaripur 
Local Board who was also the President of the Local Cultivators’ Association. In 
one thana of the KiBhoriganj Sub-division of the ‘Mymensigh district Muhammadans 
were combining with members of Tenants’ Associations in order to exert pressure 
upon money-lenders with a view to compelling them to remit their demands for 
interest. Feeling ran so high at times that debtors set fire to the property of 
money-lenders, but the prosecution of some of the ringleaders noon put s stop to 
the commission of Buch crimes. In East Bengal the majority of Mahajans are 
I Hindus and s large proportion of their debtors are Muhammadans of the cultivat¬ 
ing class. It was therefore not surprising that in the Mymensingh district the move¬ 
ment, which was economic in origin, assumed on this as on passt occasions, an 
anti-Hindu and communal complexion. 

Mymensingh Jail Dibahter 


At 4 P. M. on the 9th May a tornado, moving rapidly on a path about six 
hundred feet broad, struck the Mymensingh jail at tbe moment .of attaining ils 
maximum intensity. Though the tornado bad passod on in leas than five minutes 
a great part of tbe high outer wall was laid in roine and scarcely a building 
within the compass of the jail, except those of the strongest construction, escaped 
serious injury. Twenty-seven persons lost their lives, while about one hundred and 
Ififty were injured. Many prisoners succeeded io escaping in the Confusion but 
either returned of their own accord or were re-captured. The storm also did 
eeriouB damage in adjacent villages, the number of dead being estimated at fifteen 
and the injured at seventy. A storm of a similar type which passed over a 
leDgth of five miles in the Faridpur district in the same month caused a heavy 
damage to corps and homesteads and resulted in death to twelve persona and 
injuries to one hundred and fifty others. 

Govt, and Calcutta Corporation i 


. At the beginning of July Government addressed to the Calcutta Corporation 
two letters aekiDg lor information on certain points relating to the administration 
of the city and also inviting the Corporation’s opinion on the working of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1932 with reference to certain specifio points with a 
view to deciding whether the Act should be amended.- The first letter called upon 
the Corporation to fnrnish full details of the working of the Primary Education 
Department with particular reference to cases, if any, in which teachers and 
students of that department had taken part in civil disobedience or in political 
demonstrations and the disciplinary action, if any, taken by the Corporation. A 
full and satisfactory reply was asked for within a fixed time in order to obviate 
the necessity of appointing an officer to investigate the affaird of the Corporation. 
In the second letter it was pointed out that the Calcutta Municipal Act 1923, 
placed the Corporation on an extremely deniooratic basis, widened its constitution 
and gave it considerably enlarged powers by reducing to a minimum Government 
control oyer its internal administration. The Government of Bengal considered 
that the time bad come to examine fu the light'of experience how far the provisions 
of the Act had fulfilled the objects of the legislature and whether the difficulties 
had been experienced which pointed to the existence of defects in the Aot. With 
these objects in view the Corporation were asked to explain certain features of 
their financial and general administration including that of dilatory disposal of 
audit objections, 'delay in' the transaction of business and the details of certain 
tenders that had been accepted, and their comments weTO Invited on certain sugges¬ 
tions made for amending the Act. Shortly afterwards Government addressed a third 
letter to the Corporation. in regard ‘to the pumping schemes at Ballygunj and 
ralmers-bridge. They pointed- out that the electrical works comprised in these 
and' other schemes appeared to form component parts of a comprehensive electrical 
project for ptoducing and distributing electrical energy which requited the sanction 
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of Government tinder section 14 of the Calcutta Municipal Act. It wae suggested 
that the execution by the Corporation of a considerable part of this project without 
such sanction amounted to an evasion of their responsibilities under the Act. 


The CJorporation’b Reply 

The Corporation asked for an extension of time within which to reply to the 
first letter. Their response eventually was merely a disclaimer of responsibility for 
the political activitiea of their staff, and as the Corporation have thus failed to 
recognise their duty Government have deoided to introduce early legislation to 
prevent the employment of persons convicted of offences committed in furtherance 
of subversive movements. In answer to the second letter the Corporation contended 
that Government had no right to interfere. Government were unable to accept 
this contention till after the Corporation election in March, 1933. In reply to the 
third letter the Corporation disclaimed any intention of infringing section 14 of 
the Act and this question which is one of a technical nature remains to .be decided 
by Government after it has been fully examined by experts. 

Ru ral Unemployment Scheme 

In order to relieve middle class unemployment in Bengal a comprehensive 
scheme of economic reconstruction has been formulated by the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries and approved by the Government of Bengal. The 
scheme provides facilities at suitable centree in the Province for training middle 
class youths in local and indigenous industries, the products of which are in 
universal use and already have a wide market. The main object is to afford to 
young men at present unemployed an opportunity of training themselves in im¬ 
proved processes in the conduct of the more important cottage industries. While 
the knowledge of improved methods thus acquired will, it is expected, afford remu¬ 
nerative occupation to a considerable number of persons, it also hoped that it will 
be handed on to the village caste workers who still follow the antiquated systems 
of their fathers. The scheme provides for the establishment of four demonstration 
parties to give instruction in seven selected industries, for an industrial survey, 
the compilation of an industrial directory and the appointment of advisory boards 
in each district. It is estimated that at the outset the recurring cost will be one 
lakh of rupees per annum. Partial effect waa given to the scheme during the 
financial year 1932-33. 

Economic Situation 


There wob no serious natural calamity having widespread effects during the 
year. Partial failure of crops in the district of Tippera and a more serious failure 
in the Feoi sub-division of the Noakhali district caused considerable local distress 
which waa relieved by large grants for agriculturists’ loans and by gratuitous relief. 
In July a flood on the Jamuna river affected riparian areas of the districts of 
Pabna, Bogra, Rangpur and Mymensingh but the damage caused was not serious. 
The situation iu those districts was still, however, affected by the results of the 
much more serious flood of 1931 and by the 'general economic depression and large 
Bums had to be set aside for agriculturists’ loans as well as for the continuing of 
test relief works. Large agriculturists’ loans were also given in two other districts 
in one of which the rabi orops had been severely damaged by hailstorms. From 
June onwards there was a slight rise in the price of raw jute of which the outturn 
was somewhat larger than in 1931 but this was only temporary and was soon 
followed by a fresh fall. There was a slight increase in the prices of cereals but 
it was not sufficient to benefit the raiyata, while after the harvesting of the wiuter 
paddy the price of rice fell still further towards the end of the year, price levels 
being reached which have been unheard of for many years. There was scarcity 
of food but the lack of mODey in rural areas was everywhere acute, while neither 
m&hajans nor co-operative banks, all of whom have their capital so tied up that they 
cannot make effective use of it, could do much to relieve the situation. The 
reduced purchasing power of the cultivator was reflected throughout the Province' 
and not least Jb the difficulty which Government experienced in collecting revenue 
and the zemindars their rents. There was indeed iBome increase in the collection of 
revenue when compared with the year 1931 but that may have been due to the 
payment of arrears which had accumulated iu previous bad years. Under the sale 
Jaw, however, more estates became liable for Bale than in 1931 while there were also 
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more defaults and more ealee of defaulting estates, even although the law was still 
applied with great leniency, and although exemption from sale was usually granted 
on the payment of only nominal penalties and in many cases on part payment of 
the arrears. The fall in the collection of revenue haa not yet reached alarming 
proportions but there ie reason to fear that in certain districts aamindara may soon 
reach a Blage at which they will be unable to borrow. The all-pervading lack of 
money and the low prices of the more important products have made this Province 
suffer as much as any part of India and the stagnation in trade and business 
which marked the preceding year showed do signs of improvement in 1932. 


i 


The Bengal Police Administration Report 


In submitting the report on the police administration in the province of Bengal 
for the year 1932, the InBpector-General of Police stated 

The exceptionally difficult conditions created by the civil disobedience movement 
in 1930 continued throughout the year and the spirit of lawlessness manifested 
itself in various ways. Not only were the police called (upon to deal with an 
exceptional volume of ordinary crime, consequent on unfavourable economic condi¬ 
tions, but they were confronted with a widespread terrorist conspiracy. A detailed 
amount of the revolutionary crime and activities is given below. It will be aeen 
that the record of the year has been marred by a number of deplorable outrages 
upon life and property and in order to combat this menace, the resources of the 
police have had to be strengthened in various directions and bodies of troopa 
stationed at various centres. These measures, I am glad to be able to report, have 
had the desired effect. Though tho civil disobedience movement, as a result of the 
policy adopted and maintained by Government, haa manifestly failed and has 
practically ceased to function, the followers of CongreBB were still active in their 
endeavourea to revive popular Interest in the campaign and to bring about a repe¬ 
tition of the situation that existed in 1930. These conditions naturally placed a 
heavy strain on the police, hampered as they were by Don-co-operative and obatrno- 
tive methods adopted in many cases by members of the public. 

Offences against Women 

With reference to the cases of kidnapping or abduction of women, and the use 
of criminal force to women with intent to outrage their modesty (sections 366 and 
354 Indian Penal Code) the report ahowa an increase. Altogether, 234 and 459 
casea under sections 366 and 354, reapectively, against 212 and 387 in 1931, were 
disposed of as true during the year, of which 78 cases under section 366 ended in 
the conviction of 174 persons and 173 cases under Bection 354 in the conviction of 
226 persons. The cases under these sections were reported from all districts but 
one (Faridpore), Nadia returning the largest number followed by Myrnenaingb, 
the 24 Parganae, Dacca and Mursbidabad. The increase of 94 cases under this 
head is most noticeable, Bnrdwan, Nadia and Hooghly being the worst contributors 
with increases of 21, 20 and 17 cases, respectively. 

Offences under Ordinances 

The number of cases reported under the cognizable sections of the Ordinances 
issued from time to time to deal with Civil Disobedience and the other allied move¬ 
ments during the year and of persona concerned in those casea show that altogether 
3,255 cases, including 409 under the BeDgal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
Indian Press (Emergeney Powers) Act, 1931, were disposed of as true during the 
year, agaiuet 116 in 1931, Midnapore returned the highest number of true cases, 
I'Jl-i 654. followed by Bankura, Hooghly, Tippera, Dacca and Nadia with 329, 305, 
“55, 19o and 162 cases, reapectively. Three thousand one hundred nnd ten casea 
ended in the conviction of 7,128 persons, against 67 cases with 84 persons in 1931. 
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* Terrorist Outrages 

Referring to the Working of the Intelligence Branch and terrorist outrages in 
Bengal the Inspector-General says x— * 

The year under review furnishes a formidable catalogue of seriona outrages and 
cognate offences calculated to npset the administration and to bring in a reign of 
terror. It may be said with confidence that the terrorista have signally failed to 
reach their objective, and also that they have failed to convince those outside the 
various conspiracies that their methods have inot done more harm than good to the 
country in many ways but particularly in spoiling the lives of thousands of pro- 
miBing youths. It is now generally recognised by the pnblio that the Bengal Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Act is not only necessary to the admin (station but that it 
baa been wisely and mercifully applied. 

Excluding the cases in Calcuttp, 74 terrorist outrageSj occurred during the year, 
and consisted of one armed raid, three murders, one Bhootmg affray, two assaults, 
three bomb outrages, thirty-four dneoities, two cases of preparation to commit dacoities, 
one incendiarism, twenty-one robberies and three attempted robberies. A brief 
description of some of the more important of these eventB is given below:— 

Armed Raid 

A cowardly attack was made on the European Railway Institute at Pahartali, 
Chittagong, on the night of the 24th September while a whist drive was in progress. 
The assailants consisted of about 10 or 12 persona some of whom were dressed in 
dbooties and shirts while others were disguised aa Muhammadans. They were 
armed with bombs, revolvers and a number of rifles. The attack opened with the 
exploding of a bomb at one door, followed almost immediately by the explosion 
of another bomb inside the room and indiscriminate shooting from all the doors. 
The raiders withdrew after three or four minutes. Mrs. O’Suliven, aged about 65, 
was Hhot dead and 5 other women and 8 men were wounded. The dead body 
of a girl dressed aa a boy was subsequently fonnd ou a path about 100 yards from 
the Institute. The body was identified as that of Prithi Wadadar, daughter of the 
head clerk of the Chittagong Municipal Office and of Dalghat, Patiya, who absconded 
from her home on the 5th July after enquiries in connection with the murder of 
Captain Cameron at Dalghat. 

Murder and Attempted Murders 

Abont 5 40 p. m. on the 30th April, while Mr. R. Douglas, I. C. S,, District 
Magistrate of Midnapore, was attending a meeting in the District Board Office at 
Midnapore, two youths came up behind nis chair and shot , him. Pradyot Kumar 
Bhattacharji was ultimately captured, grasping a six-chambered revolver loaded 
with five catridgea, all of which bad misfired. In his possession was fonnd a slip 
of paper with an inscription in Bengali, which translated read aa follows: “A 
slight protest against the Hijli oppression. Let Britain take note by the death of 
these people acd let India awake by our sacrifice, Bande Malaram.” No trace of 
the second assailant was obtained. Pradyot Kumar Bhattacharji was sentenced-to 
death. 

Babu Kamakhya Prasad Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Munsbiganj, was shot 
dead in Dacca town about 1 a. m., on the 7th July, in the house of Babu 8. N. 
Chatterji. Sadar Bub-divisional Officer. Tbe investigation of this case resulted in 
the submission of charge-sheet against Kalipada Mukherji who was sentenced to 
death. 

On the afternoon of the 29th July at Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, I. P., Addi¬ 
tional Superintendent, Tippers, while returning home on his bicycle from office 
was shot by a youth and seriously wounded. At the time of his escape the youth 
threw away a packet containing three manuscript pamphlets in redfink purporting 
to come from the IndiaD Republican Army, Chittagong, by order of Suriya Sen. 
The leaflets advocated the cessation of isolated attacks on European officers in 
favour of indiscriminate attacks on all Europeans with a view to exterminating 
them. Mr. Ellison subsequently succumbed to bis injuries at the Mitford Hospital, 

On the 82nd August, in Dacca town, an attempt was made on the life of Mr. 
C. G. Grassby, I. P., Additional Superintendent, District Intelligence Branch, while 
he wbb returning home from office. Binay Bhusan De Ray who waa arrested in 
this connection was sentenced to transportation for life. 
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About 5-30 p. m. on the 18th November Mr. Ohas A. W. Ldlce. Superintendent of 
the Rajshahi Jail, was going for bis usual drive with hie wife and daughter from hia 
house towards the Natore Road- when he was attacked by three youths, two of 
whom at teaBt were armed with revolvers. They opened fire, expending some five 
cntridges and then made off. Mr. Luke was hit once by a bullet. As the reenlt 
of the investigation of this case charge-sheet was submitted against Bhola Nath 
Ray Karmakar and Satyabrata Chakrabaiti (absconding). The former was sentenced 
to transportation for seven years. 

• Shooting Affray 

On. receipt of information that four absconders were hiding in the bouse of 
Sabitri Debi, widow of one Nabin Cbakrabarti, at Dalgbat, .police-station Patiya, 
Chittagong, Captain Cameron with a force of one havildar and seven sepoys of the 
28th Gurkhas and one sub-inspector and two constables raided the nouse about 
9 p. m. on the 13th Judo. As Captain Cameron, the sub-inspector and the havildar 
entered the place they heard the sound of men running upstair*. The havildar 
followed by Captain Cameron proceeded to the upper story by an outside staircase. 
When the former reached the head of the staircase he was pushed off into the 
courtyard below by some one from inside the room whence revolver fire was 
immediately opened on Captain Cameron. He was hit in the throat and cheat and 
fell from the etaira into the courtyard and expired. Immediately after this a person 
from inside the room ran down the stairs and attempted to seize the rifle of a 
sepoy who had been posted at the foot of the stairs. Being unable to use his 
bayonet effectively the sepoy fired and hit hia assailant who thereupon bolted. As 
he was mooing away the sepoy fired two more shots st him and his dead body 
was subsequently recovered from a bush io the compound. About the same time 
another man attempted to escape through the window. He was fired at by a sepoy 
and retreated into the room again. On the arrival of reinforcements from Patiya 
Camp, Chittagong, the occupants of the house were called upon to coma out and 
Sabitri Debi, her boo Ram Krishna Cbakrabarti, aged about 10 yean and her 
daughter Snebaiata Devi, aged about 13 yean, came out. The house was then 
ruBhed and the dead body of Nirmal Sen, an absoonder fn the armoury raid case, 
was found in the room upstairs.. The body recovered from the north-east corner 
of the compound was identified as that of Apurba Sen alias Bhola, an absconder 
in the armoury raid case. Surjya Sen and Sitaram Biswas are believed to have 
escaped from the bouse. Sabitri Debi and seven others were prosecuted for bar¬ 
boaring absconders and five of the accused were convicted and sentenced to four 
yean rigorous imprisonment each. 

Robbery 

On the 13th May six youths who were travelling on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
held up and robbed three Bengalis and a Marwan of Rs. 32,000, which the latter 
were transporting from their firm at Bbairab Bazar. Five of the assailants were 
armed with revolvers. They stopped the train by pulling (he alarm chain when it 
was on the curve near the Niikhit Road level crossing and decamped with the 
money which was contained io gunny sacks and an old steel trunk. Of the persona 
sent up for trial, one was convicted and sentenced to seven years' rigorous 
imprisonment. 


Bomb Outrages 

On the night of the 11th March at Kandi, Murshidabad, three country made 
bombs were thrown into the courtyard of the Subdivisions! Officer. Fortunately no 
one was injured. The Subdivisianal Officer had previously been the recipient of a 
threatening letter. A case was instituted and three of the accused were sentenced 
to imprisonment for varions terms. » 

, 9 n evening of the 12th June, while the Distriot Magistrate and the Superin- 
r®. e V ? f PoIl . ce - Faridpur, were returning from fisjbari, loud explosion was heard 
Dear their carriage soon after the train started. The Magistrate pulled the alarm 
« a ?C w “ en “? e Bt0 PP e d it was found that the windows and window shut- 
hLL .^°iiPV n f r°" t °i and “^joining the coupe in which they were travelling 
*®ashed and the floor and seat were covered with splinters of wood, broken 
PhtftfiniS 8 * ' ? n< l pap«r. Borne yellow stains were found on the outside of 
the window frame where the bomb struck. No one was injured. 
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. • Theft of Revolvers • , * ., 

In the coarse of the year nnder review, eighteen revolvers (of which five were 
subsequently recovered) and seven pistols (of which four were subsequently recovered) 
were reported to have been lost or stolen. Sixty-six revolvers and twenty-six pistols 
were recovered during the year. 

Abbestb 

Of 730 persons Brrcsted for specific offences 227 were sent up for trial. 
One hundred aod thirty-font persons were convicted, seventy-three discharged and 
twenty acquitted. 

Absoondebb 

Twenty-nine absconders were arrested during the year. Among these were 
Krishnapada Chakrabarti, Sushil Das Gupta, Jiten Gupta alias Bikram, Phanindra 
Das Gupta and Sachindra Kar Gupta. Krishnapada Chakrabarti, who escaped 
from the Buxa Detention Camp on the 11th February 1932, was arrested in Agartala, 
Tripura State on the 5th April 1932, after a dacoity in which he took part. Sushil 
Das Gupta, who escaped from the Midnapur Central Jail, on the 8th February 
1932, was arrested in Dhakuris, 24 Parganas, on the 14th April 1932. Jiten Gupta 
alias Bikram, who escaped from the Huxa Camp on the ltth February 1932, was 
arrested in Strand Road, Calcutta, on the 28th December 1932. 


Documents Recovered fbom Terrorists 

Of the documents recovered from the terrorist party during the year, the follow¬ 
ing are of special interest : 

In the pocket of a detenu who was arrested in January a sheet of paper outlin¬ 
ing the “Minimum Programme” of the terrorist party to which he belonged was 
recovered. Among other things dacoity, terrorism and armed revolution, province by 
province^ were advocated. 

In the pocket of Apurba Sen who was killed in the shooting affray at Dalghat, 
Chiugong, previously referred to, a letter was found describing a plot to murder the 
District Magistrates of Khulna and Barisal. 

In April in the search of a house two pages of a note-book were recovered. These 
contained a list of proscribed books and a list showing the Juganter and Aunishilan 
leaders in various districts in Bengal. 


Bengal Criminal Law amendment act, 1930 
The following are the figures relating to the operation of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 


Number of persons— 
Arrested under the Aot 
j Released after a month 
Released n-s 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) 
Given home domicile 
Given village domicile 
Kept under Detention Camps 
Kept under detention in jails 


920 

76 

68 

16 

32 

626 

98 


Seditious Speeches and Publications 
Five cases against nine persons were instituted in the districts of Bengal nnder 
seotions 124A and 153A, Indian Penal Code, for the circulation of seditous pamphlets 
or the delivery of seditous epechees, All these cases ended in conviction. Seventy- 
three books, pamphlets, leaflets, eta. were proscribed by the local Government nnder 
sectiona 99A. Criminal Procdure Code, and 19 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act. 1931 in the course of the year nnder review. 

Communist Pbopaganda 

Communist literature continued to he disseminated during the year. Leaflets, 
bulletins, etc,, containing the usual slogans came to notice in districts from time 
to time. 



Calcutta Police Administration Report 

The following action was taken to combat the Civil Disobedience movement in 
Calcutta in 1932, stated the Police Administration Report of Calcutta for the 
year 1932: 

(1) Fifty-five persons were arrested and temporarily detained under section 3 of 

(the Emergency Powers Ordinance. , 

(2) Two hnndred and ninety-five orders were served under section 4 of the Emer¬ 
gency Powers Ordinance. - 

(3) Sixty-nine associations were declared unlawful. 

(4) Possession was taken of 58 places notified under section 3 of the Unlawful 

Association Ordinance and was later relinquished. , 

(5) Moveable property belonging to unlawful associations was seised from 47 
notified places, 

(6) Two thousand eight hundred and ninety-four persona wore arrested during 

the year in Calcutta in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement; of these 
the names of 2,665 have been indexed and registered. ... 

(7) Raids.—Sixty-six secret camps of unlawful associations were raided and 2ofl 
persona arrested at these camps.. 

Revolutionary Cbihb 

During the year nnder review the Department had no respite from the terrorist 
campaign. Ten cases were reported and investigated in connection with the terrorist 
conspiracy, including cases of outrages and Beizure of explosives and firearms. In 
1930-31 nine cases of this nature were reported dnriDg the year. Three of the cases 
in 1931 were of a Very serious nature, and aroused widespread indignation. They 
included an attempt to assasinate His Excellency Bir Stanley Jackson and two attempts 
to assasinate Bir Alfred Waston, Editor of the ^Statesman.” It will be seen that in 
all these cases with two exceptions, the culprits were either students or clerks of 
the Hindu ‘bbadralog* class. It cannot be said, therefore, that their activities were 
tlis outcome of unemployment. The assasina resorted to suicide by means of potas¬ 
sium cyanide in two of these cases rather than submit to arrest, while the girl 
student who attempted to assasinate His Excellency the Governor was similarly 
equipped. 

Most of the firearms and ammunition used in these outrages were of foreign 
manufacture, chiefly of Belgian make, and bad been smuggled into the country. In 
one case there w&b definite proof that part of firearm had been made locally and in 
a second case a part wbb under construction when the mechanic was arrested with it. 

Among the explosives seized during the year were five bombshells of a new type 
seized in Lower Circular Road. These had been prepared in a factory in Howrah. 
They were intended to be exploded at a particular spot either electrically or with a 
time-fuse; 


The Burma Ordinance 

In the Burma Legislative Council during question hour on the 11th. August 
1933, Mr. Ganga Bingh (Mandalay, India) asked Will the Government be pleased 
to state what is the number of persons arrested and detained under the Burma 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1931 ? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member :—Nine persons have been arrested and detained 
under the Ordinance BDd the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Acti 1931. One haa 
since been released on medical grounds. 
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Mr. _ Ganga Singh :—Will the Government be pleased to give a list of persona 
■0 detained district by district ? 

The Hon'ble the Home Member :—The persona now detained are 
Mr. N. L. Das—Rangoon. * 

„ D. 0. Biawna—-Rangoon. 

K. L. Mukherjee—Yamethein. 

„ P. 0. Barua— Rangoon. 

„ K. Bhattacharjee—Rangoon. 

„ 8. Ben Gupta—Rangoon. 

„ P. K. Mukherjee—Raogoon. 

„ M. Sarkar—Rangoon. 

Mr. Gangs Singh s—Will the Government be pleased to (state if Indiana have 
been arrested and detained under the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Act ? If so. 
what is their number 7 

The Hon’ble the Home Member :—Yes, all are Indians. They number eight. 

Mr. Gauga Singh Will the Government be pleased to inform the House the 
date of their arrest and place of their present detention ? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member :—The information ie given aa follows :— 

Name * Date of arrest Place of detention 


Mr. N. L. Das 3lst January, 1931 Inseiu Central Jail 

„ D. C. Biawas Do Do 

„ K. L. Mukherjee Do Do 

., P. O. Barua 2nd March, 1931 Do 

„ K. Bhattacharjee 31at January, 1931 Mandalay Central Jail 

„ 8. Ben Gupta Do Do 

„ P. K. Mukherjee Do Do 

M. Sarkar 29th July, 1932 Do 


Mr. Ganga 8ingh i—Will the Government be pleased to state if there had been 
any Judicial scrutiny with regard to each case made by any High Conrt Judge 
before or after their arrests ? 

The Hon’ble the Member :—No; a judicial scrutiny in each case has been made 
by two Sessions Judges in accordance with the provisions of section 19 of the 
Burma Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1931. 

Mr. GaDga Singh:—Will the Government be pleased to state that if the answer 
is in the negative, are the Government willing to constitute a “Board of Inquiry” 
consisting of two High Court Judges to go through the records of each case and 
recommend to the Government either for their detention or release as the case* 
may be 7 

The Hoa’ble Home Member:—The answer ia the negative for the reason given 
in the answeg to the previous question. 

Monthly Allowances 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if tbe persona so 
detained are getting monthly allowances both for themselves and for their families. 

The Hon'ble tbe Home Member :—All the detenus in jails are given monthly 
allowances : and in the case of five of them, family allowance is alao granted. 

Mr, Ganga Singh : Will the Government be pleased to state that if so, how 
much each detenue gets for hia personal as well aa his family allowances. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member:—Each detenue gets a personal monthly 
allowance of Rs. 36. Tbe family allowances vary according to circumstances. In 
tbe case of one, an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem is given, in the case of one 
other an allowance of Rs. 60 per mensem : in the case of two an allowance of Rs. 
30 per menBem and in the case of the last an allowance of Rs, 20 per mensem. 

Medical Help 

Mr. Ganga SinghWill the Government be pleased to state if they receive pro* 
per medical nelp? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member—Yes. 

Mr. Gangs SinghWill the Government be pleased to state if the detenus 
namely Mr. K. Bhattacharjee and Mukherjee who are suffering from dental and 
eye diseases are properly attended to 7 If not, would the Government state the 
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were not attended to? ‘Are they still trafleriag from 


IUMB> Why 

the earns diseases t , ( ... 

The Hon’ble the Home MembeF:—Both these person b have received treatment by. 
-> the Jail Superintendent. In the case ol Mr., BhatUcharyya hie eyes were examined 
also by the Civil Surgeon at Mandalay, he was sent to an opthalmist for measures, 
meat and provided with suitable spectacle*. In regard to Mr. Bhattacharyya’s dear 
tal trouble he was offered facilities to have treatment by a dentist at Mandalay at 
Government expense, but*declines to be conveyed, to the surgery by gharry,- Mr. 

. Mukherjee was advised to go to the hospital for treatment of hie eyes but has » re¬ 
fused for the same reason as in Mr. Bhattach&ryya’t oase> He has been provided 
with spectacles. I*. • • v - * - * - '• ' < 

, ' ; ' r . ‘ 

Case of A Medical Student undee Detention . ’*■ ’ “*• 

' Mr. -feaoga Sipehi—Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a fact" that 
the detenu 8. K. Sen Gnpta a medical student of the local medical school, passed 
his annual examination at the third year after his arrest t If so, would the Govern* 
ment see its way to allow him to sit for final examination or permit h;m to proa* 
ecute his stndiee in the fourth year in the absence of a definite charge against him f 
* The Hon’ble the Home Member-:—The answer to the first part of the question 
is ifi the affirmative. As regards the second part, Mr. Sen Gnpta is not eligible to 
appear for final medical examination under the rules otthe Burma Medical Exami* 
nation -Board, Rangoon, and the Rules and t Regulations for the' management, of 
the Burma Government Medical School, Rangoon ; - and -Government has already 
decided that he should not be re-admitted to the.medical-School.* 

Mr. B. N. Das (Basseia, India):—Will the- Government be pleased to ‘state th# 
name,, age, -nationality - and previous occupation - of the persona detained under 
Burma'Ordinance h - * - 

The Hon’ble thp Homs Member The information is given as follows tv* ' ■' • 

k , r’-*‘ * -• * , a . w ' * V 


•: ' * Namp 

Age 

Nationality 

Previous occupation 

- Khagendra.Lal Mukherjee 

33 

Bengalee Indian. 

Overseer, P, W. D. 

* ^ f a 

* Dinesh Chandra BiswaB 

33 

Do 

(unemployed) 
Assist, in Book-shop 

’" Nagendra Lai Daa 

37 

Do ' ' 

Office clerk ; 

Prabin-Chaudra Barua. 

■ 20 

Do 

* Ticket Collector 

kedareswar Bhattacharjee 

SO 

Do 

(Burma Railways}* 
School teaober 

Parimal Kumar Mukherjee 

23 

Do 

Unemployed 

■ Manoraojan Sarkar 

24 

Do 

Medical Student 

Snkumar Ben Gnpta 

23 

Do 

Do" ** 


W V ^ I 

Question of Reconstoeuation • - 

"Mr. B. N. Das:—When does the Government propose to reconsider the ess* of 
those detained under Burma Ordinance ? 

The Hon’ble Home Member 1 —Tbeir eases hare been considered from time to 
time and this practice will continue in future. 

Mr. £. N. Das:—Will the Government be pleased to stste in how many case* 
allowances were paid to the parents or families of the persons so detained, under" 
Burma Ordinance ? ■. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member:—In five oases. 


» Detenus fhom Bengal ’ > 

Mr. B. N. Das:—Will the Government be pleased to state the number of Bengal 
Detenus sent over to Burma up to date ? .v, 

‘The Hou’ble the Home Member:—From time to time between the years 1924'and 
1928 detenus from Bengal were received and returned. At the end of December 1929 
there were 12 such detenus in jails in Burma: and by July 1928, they had all been 
returned to India. There have not been any detenus sent to Burma from Bengal. 


